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J.OTCS OX GRAMM AU 


ORTHOGRAPHY 

6 Letters are clmracfceis 01 maiks used m wilting 01 
pirnting to lepresonfc aiticulate sounds An articulate sound is 
a sound of tlio human voice, formed by the organs of speech. 

7 Classification of Letters. — Aincnlato sounds are 
of t.to kinds lotich and consonants 

Some niLicnlato sounds are foimed by a single impulse or 
stroke of the voice, and the meie opening of the mouth m a 
paiticulat mannei These aie called louel oi vocal Rounds 
(Lat localis, sounding, thiough Fr t cyclic) 

On tho contiaiy others lequue the use of the seveial paits 
of the mouth, as the teeth, the lips, <Lc , and yet cannot make a 
perfect sonud without uniting with tho \owel sounds These 
are called consonants (Lat, consono, to Bound togethei) Hence 
letters are divided into two general classes — 

1 Youels — which can bo fully' and peifectly sounded by 
themselves, oi without tho aid ot any other letters They are 
a, e, i, o, u , and it and y when the\ do not begin a void or a 
syllable 

Note — I is n rowel when it stands as n syllablo by itself, oi is pro 
liounccd like i, ns in y pointing (0 E ), Ys*c l, 1 ttria 

2 Consonants- — winch cannot be distinctly sounded w ithont 
the aid of a vowel Tuoy aie b, r, d,f, q, It, j, 1, m, n,p, q , 
i, s, t, t, i,;, and «f and y when they begin oc woid oi syllable 

All tlie letleis m the "English language collectively foim 
its Alphabet 

8 Diphthongs — Digraphs —A Diphthonq (fiom Gi di 
oi dis, double, and phthongos, a sound) is stuctly speaking, 
the blending of two vowel-sound s not meiely the combination 
of two rowel letters. The combination of two vowels produces 
a diphthong only when the sounds of both vowels cm be heaid 
in pronunciation What aie called improper diphthongs are 
really no diphthongs at all In an lmpioper diphthong, only 
one of the two vowels is sounded, nnd as it is tlieiefore a wnt- 
mg togethei, and not a sounding togethei, of two -vowels, it 
should pioperly be called a digraph (Gr di, dis, and qiapho, I 
write ) 

Oi in poison, on m ounce aie diphthongs, oa m boat, mm 
guide, ie in fuend, are digraphs 

Note —The teim digraph is applicable to a combination of two conso- 
nants ns v?e\l as ot two vowel*, hb thin this, ch in church It is thus of 
wider application than the term improper diphthong , w hicli includes only 
combinations of two vowels - ' 
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femiilailj, <1 igiaph includes combinations of tlneo vowels as woll as of 
tbreo consonants tch in fetch is a lugiapli 


9. Triphthongs— Trigraphs.— A Tivphthong (Gi in, 
tlnee, phthongos, a sound) is the blending of three -vowel-sounds, 
as uai in quaint , quail , me m quiet, quiescent When there are 
simply tbiee vowel-letters joined together, and having a sound 
in which the sound of each vow el is not discernible, the combi- 
nation should be called a trigraph beauty , anxious, buoy contain 
evamplos of tugrapb* Some wot ds wholly composed of vowels 
aie tugraphs aive, aye, eioe, eye, one 


10 Classification of Consonants.— Consonants may 
be classified m four ways, ou the following principles — 

' i The nature of articulate sounds , 

li The organs employed m uttering them ; 
m The eftecb produced by then sounds on the ear , 

iv The stiength or lightness of the breath m uttering 
them. 


i Fust Classification — according to the nature of tho 
sounds 

1. Mutes, or such consonants as cannot ho sounded at all 
without a vowel. They are b, p, t, d, l, q , and c and g haid 

2 Semi-towels, oi such consonants as can he impezfectiv 
sounded without a vowel They are/, h, j, l, m , n, i ,s,v, a, z , 
and c and g soft. Of these, l, m, n, ?, ate called liquids,* 1 
because then sounds flow ou, ic , are condnmotts oi can be kept 
up for a little while , and s, a, s, (*7*) and c soft are called sibi- 
lants, from their having a hissing sound 

Note —The tern sem-iowd is usually applied to the lettora w and ?/, 
hecanae when they are followed by a von el sound m tho same syllable’ 
thoir sound approaches that of a consonant, as m win, twin, yon, yondci 
ii. Second Classification — accoidmg to otgans 
Labials— (hp-consonauts) — b, p, v,f, (m), w 
Dentals— (tooth-consonants) — t, d, (<7z) 

Nasals — (nose-consonants) — m, n, (• ng ). 

soft, (cl, oonsonant s)-j, g, soft, l, n , ,, s , <, 

5 Gutturals— (throat consonants)— h, q, h, and c and g hard. 

r Sonia letters are f01 mert b y tw o oigans /, v, for ovaraulo ro- 

classed according* 1 } 1S cla ssification, tho consonants are 

o assea according to tho oiganB ch iefly employed m uttering them 


1 
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Cognate letter t> me lefcteis foimcd by the same oigans, 
thus b aud p aie cognates 


m Thu cl Classification — accot ding to the effect on tlie eai 


1 <S 7iaip — producing a sliaip sound on tbe eai Tlio 
cause of tins shaip sound is the entire stoppage of the au-tube 
in uttering it 

2 Flat— pioducmg a flat sound on the ear, on account of 
the stoppage of the au-tube being only partial. 

The sliaip and flat consonants lun in legnlarly contrasted 
pans — 


Plan p 
p in pit 
J in tan 
t in ten 
1 in lilted 
s m fctil 
til 111 tlllbtlc 
» in iitic 


Flat 
b in but 
■l in tan 
il m den 
g in guild 

b in please, s m zeal 
111 in this 
- ill a.uic (=-7i) 


iv Fourth Classification — ndcoiding to the stiength or 
lightness of the breath rn tho utterance — 

1. Lent 2 Aspeiatc 

p, b, t, d, k, g liaid , S,z—f,v, th liaid, th soft , — h , 

sh , zh , ch soft , j 

It will be noticed that the aspeiatc letteis require^, stionger 
breathing in pronouncing them than the lenc which xequiieouly 
jl slight effort of the breath 


Note — Thelettei h is called tbe aspeiatc, % and v\ lien wo pronounce it 
distinct!}, mo a to said to aspeiatc it 


11 Imperfections of the English Alphabet — The 
English Alphabet is 1 redundant, 2 deficient, 3 rnconsrsf- 
ent , and i eironeous 


1, Tho letter c has alvvny s the sound o£ eitbti s, oi 1 , g, of 1 n ith the 
vow el u, x, of Is or gz The three letters c, x no therefore lednndant 
2 The English Alphabet is also deflt lent It Ins not single letters 
to repiesent several of the smglo sounds of the language, as of th m thing 
and thin , tli m nfttnc , ng in song It is deficient also in not having sepa- 
rate letters to represent tho several souuds of the same letter, as «, which 
lias four distinct souuds 


3 Tho inconsistency of the alphabet consists in lepieseutmg single 
souuds liy double' letters, and floublo sounds by smglo letters T/uno and 
t>7nno contain examples of the first hind, exist, fox, of the second 


* Atpsiaft is from aspei \ rough breathing), the name given by 

Latin grammaunns to tlio letter 7i It Ehould theicfore properly be spelt 
aspeiatc, ami not n'pmtfe ns is generally done ‘ ' 
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4 lfc is cnoueous because it (loos not icpiesent siimlai sounds bj 
Sinnlai letters J, though resembling i mil y in foim, has no connection 
with either of those letteis m sound. Ch resembles neither c nor h in 
sound 

12 Expedients employed to lemedy these de- 
fects — The following me examples of the expedients employ- 
ed to lemedy the defects ot tlie alphabet — 

(1) The use of final o (mute) to denote a long towel, oi 
to soften a consonant ns in Inlc note, bate, tage, lace 

(21 The doubling of final consonauis to indicate a shoit 
now el, as in carry folly hoite) 

(3) The adding of h to rnnik the aspei.itcs of p, (, s 
physic, this, show 

(4) The useof ino letters to icpiesent one sound ch, sh, 
vrf, oo 

(5) The use of a aftei a vowel to show that it is long, as 
in boat, beat 

(0) The doubling of a \owelforlbc same pui pose, as in 

w eel 

13 The conditions of a perfect Alphabet 

1. 15 1 ory simple sound must have a distinct lettei to 
lepiesent it 

2 Kb sound must be lopiesented by moio than oue letter 

3. Similar sonuds must be lopiesented by similarly foimed 
letters 

14 Silent Letters — tietteis aie occasionally wiitten 
winch aie not sounded, as in tomb, indict, sign, 7 joiu, 7,mfe, cafm, 
mnemonics, coudemn, receipt, island, btWle, «aong, niamoge, 
engine, fashion, gaol, roquet, dialogue. 

15. Foims of Letters —Bach letter of the alphabet is 
wutten m two foims, diffeung in shape and sire, tholaige 
lelteis being called Ciri'J \i<s oi Cwi u, Lliills (as A, B), ai.d 
iho otbeis small m i lirs (as a, b) 

When punted, letters aie also distinguished as Romai* oi 
Italic, the upnglit letteis being Jtomin, and the sloping, italic, 
as A, A, a, a Important oi emphatic words me often punted 
in italics, and sometimes in swini. capitals 

The use of Capital Letteis — The following should 
Vjjegin Aufch capital letteis — 

1 The first woul of every sentence , 

2. The first woid of eveiy lincm poetiy , except one which 
mates but one \eise with the line pieccding it, 
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d l'Jie fust woxd of a dnect (potation, 

4. All tertns applied to God, as P) evidence > and pxonouns 
standing for them, as “ God is His own intei pretoi ” 

5 All piopei nouns aud piopeL adiectives , as Iieland, 
lush 

A r ofc — "When a piopei name or a piopei actjccfcno Ins lost all roforeuco 
to its fiist use, i e , lias become common, no capital is reqnuod 'tidaiy' (i c , 
a lamp of the kind invented by Sir Humphij Davj J, china (ware), voltaic, 
gahanic So also witliveibs formed from proper nouns, ns to macadamize, to 
boycott 

6 All titles of ollice ol lionoui, as Earl (Godwin) ,Mij 
Loul, tlie Hide of Fife , tlie Collector of Ganjam , G Aihuthnot, 

Ufcipe. 

Kote — Xames of office of rank, however high, do not require capitals 
meioly as snob W bon we nso them alone in tbou oidmnry sense, or simply 
placo them m apposition with piopei nouns w ithont intending any particnlnr 
honour, we begin them with small leM.cn> ‘ ton marquises and sixteen earh', 

* the empci oi Augustus 1 , 1 Bonner, bishop of London ’ , * they desired him 
to he then i inj ’ 

7 Common oi abstiact names peisomfied , as “ 0 Heath, 
where is thy sting ? 3 ’ 

Note —Peisomfied nouns take capitals omy when they have tlio sonso 
of piopor nouns ‘ Wavoj oar tops, l o limes ’ Hero a capital is not lequired , 
although tho poet addresses the pmos as persons In fact it is only in the 
luqlie't kind of -personification that capitals nio used, Sto Chap on 
“Figuics” rci Bonification 

8. Names of days, months, and festu als, as Monday , June, 
Hosier , New Year's Hay 

9 Anj important word, as, ‘ the llevoluhon” , 4 the Jlefoi - 
illation” , “Fiec Tiade ” 

10 Thepionoun I and the intellection 0, and many abbio- 
-viations , as A D , M A 

11 Common words used as peimauont individual names, 
and the principal woids m phrases so usod, as names of books 
aud thou divisions, associations, institutions, Ac These are 
piopei nonus m sense, and are wntten accordingly * Bain’s 
Grammar , the Ordei of Words ’ , ‘ the "Presidency College ’ , ‘ the 
Madras Liteiaiy Society ’ , ' the Society of Fi tends ’ , * The Liberals 
and Consoi values’ , * the Milky Way ‘ the Gold Coast', 'Native 
Public Opinion ’ 

17 Syllables — A syllable is a woid, oiapaxfcofa word, 
containing only one vowel sound, and pxonouuced by a single 
effort of the voice — as man, man-h nets To pronounce the fiist 
of these words ive make only one effoib of the voice, wheieas to 
piououuce the second we have to make tbiee distinct effoits. 

In every void, thexe aio as many syllables as there axe dis 
Unci towel sound 
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A Mold Minch consists of a single syllable is called a mo.vO- 
eri LABEr as man, hat. 

A word winch consists of /u o syllables is called a dissi r, labia, 
an folly, qreatness 

A word which consists of thine syllables is called a tristlla- 
blf, as vanity sinqvlar 

A word oimore than three syllables is called a polyst llabi e, 
as singularity 

18. Syllabification denotes the piocess of dividing words 
into syllable'*. In writing, wo have frequently to divide words 
We begin a word towards the end of a line, and then we find 
that we cannot write the whole word m that line' In such a 
case, we have to divide the word putting one part at the end of 
the line with a liypnen aftei ft, and the othei at the beginning 
of the uevfc Ime In doing so, however, we may not divide tlio 
word uhereier ue hhe but the fiist part must end tilth a com- 
plete syllable 


19 Rules for Syllabification —The geneial rule for 
dividing words is this Divide the word in snch a mannei that 
you can pronounce each pait hj itself , and that when you pro- 
nounce the second pait immediately after the first, the tuo 
sounds iall iaqethei qne the exact pronunciation of the whole 
tiord. h or example, fakethe woid hatred Suppose we divide it 
a t, thus, hatred , the fiist word must be piononnced exactly 
like the name of what is worn on the head (a being sounded 4 
m cat), and together with red will gne a difterent pronun- 
ciation fioin that of hatied. But if we divide it into ha and tied, 
t ms ha-trea, the two parts will gn e the required sound 

Of couise this general rule enn only be applied when the 
correct pronunciation of the word to bo divided is known When 
tins is not known, the following lules should be obseived — 

ha A , ^ wo , TOW<?ls coming together and not forming a diphthong should 
be dxvidedmto separate sylKhles ns h-ar, n u-ef, «-e , .-ai A d,phtbm»“ 
preceding a vowel should he separated from it ns lo v al, p<n< c> ° 

A s ‘ n e' e consonwifc henTeen two vowels should be joined to the 

Se Inf* P at ,f tb ' s ch ™Ses sound of the fust vowel, 

the consonant should be taken with that von el , as duc-at 

X between two vowels 18 alwiye taken with the first <?r isf , fou-om 

rf bow ;^°®° nso ’ iant5 between two vowels should he separated mi dei, 
A" 0 P romDcia t'on' would obviously bo changed, 
’ ’f a " nci (Tab lc, met- ic, fat-her aro obviously wrong) 

lated iE tErAA° re conso " ant , s between two vowels must not be sepa- 

l^fekL ^ ifeAm 1 18 l ° n L * 7 " 0,1C ’ dc ** when ?L 

L„ owel is short, thoy must be divided agreeably to the dmsir.n 
observed m pronunciation d,s traU, ab staui, P Jh melt * 
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6 Compound and derivative woidB should bo divided into then com- 
ponent pnits, pen 1 ntfe, mislead Bnt if the pronunciation ib thereby 
altered, the words should be dn idod so ns to lotmn the sound ic ncation 
(n ci eating anon), iceication (divcision) , ic loimaUon, icf oi motion 

G Grammatical piefix.es and affixes arc separated when pionoimced 
as distinot sjllables loi-cst, lov mo, lot or, but not lot ed 

When the affix. doubles tho final consonant of tho woid, tho conso 
nants should bo separated fut-tci (see rulo 1) When the additional 
syllable foimed by tho afli\ is pieccded bj c oi g soft, tho l oi g is taken with 
the additional sj liable of foie cs,ia get 

7 The teiminntion cial, ccous, cian, ciou>, tious, /ml, /ion, stem, 
being pronounced ns singlo sounds oi sj llnblcp, should not be divided 
pio tin cuil, hci la icons, mu si cian, nia ciou-, fic ti tious, pit) tial, ten 
sion, n a lion 

When tial is pieccded bj it is divided , cc-lc<s U al 

8. Monosyllables slionld nevci bo div ided, ns strength, caught, should, 
and letters of the snmo syllable should novoi bo separated, ns itn foie 
hnoiui, i c-thatch, luoy ant 

0 Two oi tlireo consonants or vowels forming bnt one sound should 
never bo divided, as bio thei,ba chc loi, ho pint, sing mg, boil mg, catch mg, 
fail ui c, beau ii fill 

Caition — In wilting, nevei terminnto a line with put of n word 
which does lot form a syllable, thus it is impiopei to write u in ono line 
and pen in tho next, instead of upon or but Ul foi build Either insert tlio 
whole vvoid, or divide it nccoiding to the preceding lules 


ifc/PRACTICAE RUEES POR SPELLING 

20 Final ‘ y ’ — As a geneial lnle, y when its place may- 
be supplied by t, is not to be written except at the end of a word 
Hence when a lettei oi syllable is added to a woid ending with 
y, y is changed into i This change is exemplified by 

1 Tlio formation of pluials of nouns beauties, flies, enemies, 

2 The foimation of the second and thud peisons, the 
past tenses, and the perfect pniticiples of veibs cues l, cues, 
cued 

Kate — An apostropho prevents this change rn/'d foi cued, fancy’ d 
foi fancied, 1 tho poem is full of fly’ * and cry's,’ count) y’s 

3 The companson of adjectives duer, dnost , happiei, 
happiest 

4 Tlio addition of the Btiffi ves ei, al, ful, fy, less, ly, meat, 
ness, able, ance, ant, oars, &c tnei, Dial, pitiful, pitiless, com- 
pliance, compliant 

Excfttioa 3 —When tho y is picceded by a tenet, it is not changed 
days, beh ay-, heUayal, beliayei , conveyance , boyish , destroys buys, 
huge) ,buvrth joyful ’ ’ 
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YbCt — Tis changed «n daily, qaily , ga\etu,»lam, a aith, staid, laid, paid, 
-aid, nnd retained m dnj, slushy, before nc»- and hj dig ness, ilync*-, 
-hyne-,dtylv, slyly (also spelt ctn/v, shiv), shyly 1 is also changed in 
colloquies , -ohloquus. 

_ 2. "When tho afiiv begins with i, o is unchanged ciymg, pitying, 

labyiih, Toryisn 

3 In compounds treated as such, v remains , lady ship, dry-salter 

i When y is preceded bj t, nnd ous is added, y becomes c, ns dutemi-, 
leauleou piteous, plenteous Calamilcu «, iniquitou- aro exceptions to tins 

S In proper names plnrahzcd, y -is not changed the Henry s, (he 
Poi,*onby> 

.\o/t — Wo sometimes change y into i in proper names * 1 he Queen s 
lf/mc*', ' the two BictUc ’ 

21 Final ‘ e' — Woids ending in c silent, 1 omit if 
befoie additions beginning with a towel and 2 icfn.ii t( befoie 
additions beginning with -i consonant 

1 Curable, sensible Ini inq, uiqnxsh, demons , 

1 Taleiiess^mmlass, hi eh/, j eacefnl, closely 

tvcFPTioas to 1, 

J The e, if picceded l>i c oi </ e of(, or f or f (not pi reeded hj t) 
must, in ordei to prescue the pronunciation, he retained befoie tho a flit 
on*, able or ably (but not ihle\, eouiageau*, outrageous, peaceable, -mu r 
obit, changeable, palpable, unsaleable, (but reducible, deduciblc ). "Wo write 
practicabh, lion ever, omitting tho t , this ib because tho c soft hns become 
c hard, and tho retention of i would innho it still °oft Vot tgngai, laamg, 
Re , drop the e though the g continues soft 

2 In verbs ending In ic, venncl oe, the final c is retained before uio 
htema, dyeing, shying, hoeing 

I\o'e 1 — When nuns added to di> , tn he, tie, v becomes i/ dying, 
tyuirj, lyiny, tyniy 

2 When my is added to smyt, sumac, tinge, spring i, they retain 
tho e singeing, sicmgcing, Imgcmu, springing. '1 Jus is lo disiinguish them 
fiom singing, nmnoing, tmgma, spmuymg 

2 WovdB ending in ce, letain both c’s befoio ing and able seeing, 
ngi rang, agreeable 

4 Final c preceded by e soft becomes t when followed l»j ous gui 

raws, capricious, spacious, i icion-, 

5 Final c becomes t when ity is added humanity , in bonify, span ity, 
pmitij Surely is not an exception to this becauso n, is not suic+ity 

G Fve+y=jicnj , lint mve ' y follows tho rule miry Acrc + ag c 
— acreage 

ExcirTlOis to 2 Huly, tiuly, icholly, aufvl, hahrd, judgment 
abridgment, acknowledgment, argument, nursing, nnd a fow other words ’ 

22 Fin&l *1, * s ’ and 1 f ’ — ^lono^jllftbles ending m 
l, s,j, piecedeil b> a single vowel double the final lettoi mill 
pass, staff Bat it two towels pi ecede, the final letter is not 
doubled hail r heal <p tef 
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Exceptions — .4s, gas, has, Ins, this, is, iei«, thus, us, yes, teas, 
if, of, quill , quell, quaff, guess, squall 

23 Other Final Consonants — Monosyllables ending 
m any othei consonant than /, l, s, whethei preceded by a 
single or a doable vowel keep the dual letter single son, cup, 
lead, i earn, fit, feet 

Exceptions — Add, butt buzz, ebb, egg, en, inn, odd, bun, 
puir, shirr, fizz, and some proper names Gan, Pan, Webb, Tapp, 
Jludd, lhtt 

24 Monosyllables ending in ‘II* drop one Z when 
compounded with otliei words, oi when followed by an affix 
beginning with a consonant alicady, altogether, until, dulness, 
awful, mouthful, fulfil , belfiy, welfare 

E'CFPTIONS — Illness, and many other woida m ress , fare- 
well, befall, downfall, uphill, windmill, r ecall Also where the 
union is only paitial, all-sufficient, all-powerful , but almighty 

25 Words in 4 c ’ and ‘ ek ’ — Monosyllables, and verbs 
of English ongin do not end in c, but take ch pack, block, 
pick, lick. 

Exceptions — Lac, zinc, disc, talc, arc, roc. 

But in words of more than one syllable, cis now used instead 
of the old cl come, physic, mechanic, terrific, gigantic, maniac. 

Note — C final is used only in the six monosyllables jnst given , and 
in those -words of moio than one syllable that liaie m before the laBt 
letter , also m havoc . 

Exception — The ch is retained in the following and a few 
others ar r ach, bar rack, r ansack, bill lock, hemlock, hillock, paddock, 
haddock, derrick , also m propei names Frederick, Patrick, 
Limerick, Warwick 

"Words it. c mnst assume k, with an affix beginning with e, 
i, oi y, in ordei that the sound of c may be preseived mimicked, 
trafficking, zmeky 


26 Doubling Lettei s, — 1 If a monosyllable, oi 2 a 
polysyllable accented on the last syllable ends m a single consonant 
(not h,j, q, v, oi a) preceded by a single voioel, then on receiving 
an affix beginning with a vowel, the final consonant of the 
wmd is doubled, m ordei that its sound may be preserved 


E g , 1 sit, sitting , hop, hopping , fat , fatter. 
2 remit, remittance, befit, befitting 


Accent on the last syllable 
fOi getting, acquitting 
mfeinng, occuirmg 
lefemug, admitting 


Accent not on the last syllable, 
biachetmg, debiting 
covenng, offering, 
seveung, crediting 
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Exceptions I — Words ending in I, p, n, or «, double tbe final letter, 
tbongh not accented on tlio last sj liable tiaielling, councillor, counsellor, 
counselling, duclltna retelling, equalled, manclhwj , metaAic, untrammelled, 
kidnapping, worshipped, humbugging, biassed, focussing, Ltbcrahiy, paral- 
leled, realise , idealise, realism, c,, follow the rule 

Note — If tlie accent is thrownbacl from the final sj liable by tbe addi- 
tion of the nfbx, the final letter is not doubled refer, .efeicnce, tra n*jei, 
transferable (but transfer} ibh ) 

2 If tbe consonant is piececled by two vowels it is nob doubled 
steam, steamer , s<.eep, slccpirg , ram, lamed Exception — ITWfen, 
woolly 

3 S is doubled m gassti, but not in gaseous 

4 When the word ends in two consonants, theie is no doubling 
conti acted 

5 When the affix begins with a consonant there is no doubling blots 

6 X final, being itself n donble lottei [q% 0 i Is), is ne\er doubled. 

27 Retaining double letters —Words ending with 
a double letter, retain it double befoie any additional teimma- 
Tion not beginning with tbe sane letter, as seeing, blissful, oddly, 
hilly, stiffness, carelessness, agreement, agreeable (See section 24 ) 

Exception —Fled, sold, told, duelt, spelt, spilt, shall, wilt, 
blest, past, and derivatives from pontiff 

'28. No Trebling — The final letter may lemain oi be 
doubled, but not trebled, m tbe derivative word 


29 Eive, leve — It is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether we should have tlie c oi tbe i first, m such words as 
belieie, deceits The following is the lule 1 ? always comes 
first, 2 except after e, eg 

1 Beltete, repueic, iclneie, gneie , mischief 

2 Deceive, deceit, ■> ecene, i eceipt, conceue, conceit 

30 Cede, Ceed — 

(a) Cede follows tlie prefixes ac, con, in f er,p>e, re,se 
Eg — Accede, concede, intercede, precede, recede, secede 

(b) Ceed follows tbe prefixes, ex, pro, sue. 

Ex — Erceed, proceed, succeed 


31 ise or ize— ;ce is genei ally used when it represents 
thfe classic termination, as philosophise, civilize ise is used m 
monosyllables, and generally where tze is not a distinct part of 
the Toot (sue, assize are exceptions) , as r ise, adi ise, surprise, 
circumcise, also in spelling woids m ire of classic orunn, 
received through tbe French, ° 


ii , ~ ei \— re.— Many woids derived from tbe French, 
v. Inch formerly ended m re, have now substituted er for re a* 
chamber, disaster , but the follow mg retain ir, as, metre, mitre 
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nitie, spectie, sceplie theatre, sepidchie, cenlie, The derivatives 
of these are spelled in the same mannei , a«, mihed, mtion «, 
sceptred Centre is sometimes spelt centei 

33 — ant,— ent — Words derived from Latin words end- 

ing in ansaie generally spelt with ant, as, abundant, leluctanl, but 
other woi*ds foimeriy ending in ant, ance, aie now wntten with 
tut, once , as, dependent, dependence, except defendant , attendant 
At pi esenb tlieie aie two adjectives from depend depenant, i« the 
powei of anothei, .and dependent, hanging fiom JJependeul, the 
noun, means one who lives in subjection to auotbci, a letainei 
34, — se, — sy ce, — cy — When a verb ends in se oi sy, 

its conespouding noun must end ince oi cy , thus, adnse, advice , 
(to) piathse, (a) practice , (to) devuc, (a) device, (to) piophesy, 
(a; prophecy ' 

35 En oi in — Theie is a class of woids beginning with 
en oi in, as enclose oi inclose, enqune oi mquiie, ensme oi msuie 
and the like, many of 1 x 111011 take eithci foim of the piefix 
indifteientlj They aie chiefly demed fiom the Latin, either 
directly oi tlnongh the French, in being Latin, and en French 
In some en is to be piefened, as, enaoach, cntiealy, entwine , in 
others m, as, incumbrance, infold, intrench, m o theie, either may 
be used indifferently, as, embosom or tmbosom, enquire ox inquire, 
ensme or insure 

2\0iC — In regard to ensuie and msuie, it should be obseived lhafc in 
the technical nse of the woid, tlic second foim isahvajs used, as 11 to 
lusuio one’s life 11 ’l’be noun foim is nlw ays spelt with in i msui ance 

36 Ol* or our — Should we write honour, favour, laboui , 
.) o , w ltb oiu , oi, as the Americans do, with oi ? Foi merly a gieat 
many words used to be spelt with out, as foi example, errom, 
authoni, empetotu The toudency in English has been to 
snbstitnte oi foi tlie old okj, and the foify words oi so that we 
spell with oim wi’l probably in time undeigo the same change , 
but, ncvei theless, there is no leasou xvhy, till such a change lias 
been biouglit about by time, wo should not confoim to the 
English way of spelling labour, mgom , fervoui , S/c, 

/37 Additional remarks on spelling — 

1. The letteis i,j, q, v, w, v, u, aie never doubled, noi the 
lettei a except m some pioper names , as, Isaac, Canaan 

2 The letter q must always be followed by two vowels at 
least the fiist of which is always «, as quick, quench, queen 

3. Words ending m e> generally letam the e before the i 
when a syllable is added as, lefctenee fiom lefer Except hind- 
tancc, remembrance, monshous, disashous 

i. Compound woi ds iu wlncli tlio hyphen is used letam the 
- spelling oi the woids winch compose them all-witc, full-eyed, §c. 
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ETYMOLOGY 

38 Primitive and Denvative Words — A pnmitne 
uoid cannot be traced to any simplex word ni the language, 
but a deniable word can be so tinned For example, w e know 
that the woi $ manly is foimed ftom the smiplei woid man by 
the addition of the termination hj , theiefore manly is a den- 
\ah\e woid , on tl e othei baud, the woid man cannot be traced 
to u smiplei English woid and is theiefoie pumitne 

Xo tc — The diffeicnt wn'sin winch denvatnes me foimed aic shown 
in Chap XX 

39. Simple and Compound Woids. — A ample woid 
is not combined with anj other word, as, man, plough, hook, 
but a compound woid is formed of two ot moic simple words 
joined together, as man-kind, p>louijh-boy, book-seller 

40 Difference between Primitive and Simple 
Words — All primitne woids aie simple, but all simple words 
aio not prnuitne. A simple word may have prefixes or sufhxes, 
but a privutne woid may not. Manly, for instance, is a sim- 
ple woid, but it is not pnmitne, because it is derived fiom 
the word man by the addition of the sufh\ by 

41 Difference between Derivative and Compound 
Words. —The puts of which a compound woi d is made up are 
independent words, and each of them may be used by itself 
as a word , whereas, of the pnits of a dcmntne woid, it is only 
l.ecessaiy that one should be a complete woid , the othei maj 
be a piehv oi a suflix, oi it may have no pai ts .it all, but may 
be foimed from the primitive by a simple change. For 
example, yun-powdc) is a compound woid, wheieas unkind, 
kindly, hhvi are deiivatne woids 

42 Primary and Secondary Derivatives — When 
a punutne woid nndeigoes a single modification, as change 
of vowel or addition of suflix, it becomes a immary den- 
iable, as, bliss, madden. "When the pumaiy denvative is modi- 
fied so as to become a new word, this new woid is called a second- 
ary deniable, as, blissful, maddening, 

Xofc — We may of course hn\e fcjfiaiyaud quate> aaiy dern atives, but 
the distinction is unimportant and it is undesirable to undtiplj technical 
terms. 

* 

43 Permanent Compounds, ie, those of which 
the component parts have fully coalesced, are consolidated and 
wntteu as if they weie simple wo.tds, ns bookseller, whvolmaslei , 
othois which may bo called temporary ha\e a lijpben between 
then component pails as, glubs-hotue, ncqio~mei chant. 
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Note — -Somo permanent compounds c\.l»bit ft clmngc m one of 
their members, as holiday (holy day), pas/imc(pnss tuno) 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH * 

44 The Paits of Speech, — All the woitte m tlic Eng- 
lish Language mny be aunngod m eight classes, m other 
words, theie aie, in English, eight Parts of Sjreclu These are 
tho Noun, the Pronoun, the Adjectnc, the Verb, the Adicib, the 
Preposition , (he Conjunction and the Interjection 

Foimorly the Article was considered i sopnrnto pmt of Bpccch , hut it 
is leally an adjective tho indefinite nrtiolo a or on- being another form of 
tho definite numeral adjpetiv o one, ond tho definite article the, of llio 
demonstrative adjectno that 

THE NOUN, 

45 Definition — A noun is die name of anj thing ne 
can perceive by means of (1) the senses, or (2) the understanding , 
as 1 thunder, hqhtmnq, heat, pci fume, acidity , 2 justice, 
mine, truth, fortitude, despair 

Note — The noun may bo defined by tlie following marts 

I It may bo tlic subject or the object m a sentence, ns, ' 1 ho gai den 
e ) pruned tho tice ’ 

II It differs from tho pronoun, which mnv also be a subject or 
object, in this respect —tlio noun names directly, i e , is t'ie name of tlic 
thing itself, whilo tho pronoun names indncctly or bv means of n. reference, 
E g , m tho scntonco ‘ Augustus found Nome built of brick and he left it 
built of marble,’ Augustus and Rome aro nouns, bccauso tlioy namo tho 
actual objects , while tbo subject and tho object in tho second scntonco, 
lie audit, aro pronouns becanso they name by icfaring bad, ono to 
Augustus and tho other to Rome 

III Tho noun is distinguished fiorn the infinitive (which may also 
be a subject or object) by tlie fact that it may bo inflected or changed for 
gendci, number, and onse, while the lnGmtivo cannot bo inflected at all 

46. Classification — 

I Propei nouns Rome, Joi dan, Sums, Phautoh 
IT Common nouns city, i iver, stai , 1 tng 
III Collcctne nouns nation, regiment, fleet 
IV. Material nouns non, clay, wheat, 

V. Abstiact nouns — 

« denoting quality — siucctness. 
b denoting action — flight 
c denoting state— health ' 

Note —1 Names of diseases aro gonorally classed undoi proper nouns 
In grammatical construction they agree with proper, matcunl, and abstiact 
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nouns, nnd diffci from class nouns. We do not say cold*, or diarrhoea*. 
When wo speak of /ever* no mean kinds of fovoi 

2 The names of the days of the weok, the months of the year,-f estivals, 

and languages are proper nouns Monday, Aptil, East a, Latin. 

8 A collective noun whioh denotes more than one object of the same 
kind, may be used m the -pluial, and as ft noun of multitude but one that 
denotes a number of things of dijfeicnt hmdB cannot be so used as, 
/ui mtui c, machinal y, fnm y , clothing 

4 Snob nouns ns fuihei, son , husband, wife, mastei, sen ant , Jang, 
subject, are called coirclatne nouns 

5 All nouns not dbsti act aie cnlled conn etc 


47 Proper Nouns — Propei means one’s own, oi 
belonging entnely to one apinpet noun is so called because it 
can be used of only one peison ot thing at the same time, so 
that it may be said to belong altogether to that person or thing, 

48 Common Nouns. — Common means belonging to 
several at the same time common nouns are so called because 
they can be applied to seveial peisons or things of the same 
class Thus Hanschandia can be used of only one person, the 
king so famous in Indian story, while the name king applies to 
Hanschandia, as well as to all persons of the same class, i e , 
to all rulers of countries 


49 Collective Nouns — A collective nonn denotes a 
number of persons oi things taken together. Thus aimy 
denotes a large number of soldiers considered m a body, z e , 
nj>t as so many sepaiate soldiers, but as a collection of soldiers 

nI 50 Material Nouns are names of substances made np of 
parts like the whole, as, gold, von, clay. 


51 Abstract Nouns are names of qualities, actions, or 
states, considered by themselves, and without reference to any 
particular things to which they may belong Abstract means 
drawn away fiom (i e , from the thing to which a quality, action, 
or.state belongs) 

M 

' Note — Tko names of arts and sciences are consideied as abstract 

nouns "because they are the names' of processes of thought, considered 
ap*ut, and abstracted fiom the persons who practise them thus" music 
PWiting, gi ammai , ghemisti y, astronamyjixe abstract nouns.” ' * 

52 Pioper Nouns become Common Nouns sJien 

tlieyjare^applred to more, rndividuals than one, z e., when they 
aie used as qeneral or class names , as 1 the Omars,’ i e , the 
Emperors of Rome who bore the name Caesar , 1 a Tamerlane * 
i e , a cruel tyrant lrke Tamorlane , ‘ Alps on Alps arise,’ i e 
high mountains, i ? 
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Piopei* nouns ilso become common, when the names 
of peisons 01 places me used foi things in some way connected 
with them, as ‘a brougham ' (named afW Lord Brougham), 
1 china (porcelain ware made in China), and so on 

J 53. Common Nouns are used like Proper Nouns 
■when they aie qualified by a woid or words, so that then appli- 
cation is limited to single individuals ‘ Tins dog ’ applies to a 
single dog, -|usl as if we gave the name of the dog, say Rovei 
To say, ‘ The Queen of England ’ is in effeot the same as saying 
1 Victoria ’ 

Note — When wo saj ■‘lie sun, Ihe eaiih, the moon , — «««, earth, moon, 
lie ronllv pioper nouns, ns there is only one object which wo can cnll tm> 
sun, i " Eut iv lien we ssj “ Jupitei’s i noons," Ac , they arc common 
lionns 

^ 54 Collective Nouns may also be Common 
Nouns for tlieie may be seveial collections of the sime 
land of tilings There are many fleets, armies, libianes 
and so the nouus fleet, aimy, libraiy, cj e , me common as well 
ns collective 

- ^>5 Nouns of Multitude. — Sometimes when a collective 
noun is used, the things denoted by it are spoken of individu- 
ally and sepai, itely as if it were a class-noun 1 The j in y weie 
kept without food ’ means that the jurymen w ere so kept, because 
the action of taking food cannot, like the action of leturnmg a 
verdict, apply to the whole body collectively, but can apply 
only to the members of it individually Collective nouns thus 
used are called Nouns of Multitude Peasantiy , tenanhy, youth, 
nobility are othei examples of collective nouns winch may also 
be used as nouns of multitude 


Vo le — Toll is pioperly a noun of mnltitnde, but the phunl is some 
limes used to oxpress rndiud tals of a pniticular chnraefcer, j>oo> foils, little 
foils 


56. Material nouns have, as a rule, no plural — 
We do not usually say ‘golds’ When thej aie used m the 
plural they become common nouns and denote special classes of 
objects, as 

1 DifEeient kinds of the matenal denoted by the noun , 
ns teas , mhs , 

2, Detached poitions of it , as, slot es, cloths , 

3. Things made ot it, as, tins, none, clothes , 

Note — A few matenal nonns have no singnlai form , a«, oat-,, aslics, 

J molasses 

57 Abstract nouns have no plural except when 
employed as common nouns— Then they denote parti- 
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cnlav examples, ncK, or exorri*es, of what they denote. As 
colours (specie* ot v.uietie*of colour) ; kindnesses (acts of kind- 
ness; , sympathies (exercises of mpatliy) 


Ko’e 1 -—Abstract nouns arc sometimes used m the plnnl to com- 
pare the different de<jm« in wl«uh the qualify mists in diff* rent enb- 
Ktance* ‘The respective affinities of lead and iron for manganese ‘ , ‘ tbo 
speciCc <mtnbcs of ml and nater.* 

2. Some abstract nouns bate n different meaning when used ns 
common, from what the; have when used ns abstract, ns, justice (abstract), 
the quality! justice (common), judge 

3. A qnnlitj, state, or nctioit relating m romvon to several objects 
should be expressed in the sunjulnr r For imp tale,' net «-aic* f They aro 
content with their to',* but * their tots are different-* * We bavo tbo same 
object,’ but ‘onr objects are different.* 

( 

58 Abstract nouns are sometimes used as col- 
lective i thus wo *ay 41 t?io nobility and qenlty of England** “ 
for the nobles and gentlemen of that; country , “ a book for 
Indian youth," ic , young pci sons Abstiaet nouns so used 
take no plural. 

59 Most abstract nouns are formed from adjeducs by 
the addition of termination* The commonest tej imnalion «e<s 
— blackness, brightness, qnoth c^s, righteousness Tbo following aro 
tbo principal wajs of fot miug abauaet nouns from adjectives 

(a) By ridding tbo terrmntion n&-s— irhi'cnc «, idleness 
(h) By adding tbo termination ifp or ty— humanity, hone >y, 

(c) By change of vowel and adding th— strength, length , bread Ih. 

(a) By omitting Final c and nddi ng ih—u idth, truth, 

(e) By changing final i into cc or eg — ycficnce, decency 

60 Abstract nouns are also formed from Verbs» 
and fiom Nouns, as, occupation , canicrtation, relief con' 
fcrence, choice, stealth, stroke, bondage, daivrg, friendship 

2?', S ^ st ‘ tu tes for the Noun : 1 Pimm im- ‘ Wheio 
is the book, r It is not to be found * 2 Adiectues 4 Ibe de°p (, 
tlie pnsf and tho present 1 3, Infinities ' Hunting is ovt mng * 

* Af,i cr(K tbo ages bavo it* , * an eternal now' , ‘ the why and 
tbo hnw ’ J 


w,fW C ZPS 1 ” 01 ?> v- iaracter> OT B, " n s l ,oketl of osn iconl o> sign, and 
Si >r?i 01 meaning, isj^oun , ms, ‘As is a personal 

™”o“ i„ ..""'s i «r™«“” SSnrom i”’"""™' 1, . • 
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62 Definition. — A pronoun in n word winch expresses 
a thing not direotly 01 by its own ntimo, ns the noun does, but 
by a lofeieneo to something else a*, he, 7. 

63 Classification — 

I. Personal — I, we, then, ye, you 
II Detnons/iafne— lie, she, it, they, this, Unt. 

Ill Poi-wssnr — mine, tlmio, hi«, its, hers, oars, yours, their? 

IV. Itchitu c— w ho, w Inch, that, whnt , ns, hnt 
V IntcrrognUxc — who, which, whnt 
VI. Dish ihtlue— ench, either, neither. 

A II Indefinite— one, they, nm, sonic, might. 

64 Kinds of Pronouns described. 

Peisoual Pronouns show n chfibienco of paeon, t e , they 
show to whnt person tiny belong Theta mo fhrcc prisons the 
■fhst person, or tlio person speaking , tho second person, or tho 
person spoken to , and the third poison, oi tho person spoken 
nbont 

Whnt mo generally cnlled personal pronouns of tho thud 
poison mo lenlly demonstrable mononns 

Pemonsiiatne Pronouns aio those used foi tho purpose of 
pointing oul they mo he, she, it, they , tins and that, and 
thoir plurals these and those , such, so, same 

Possessn e Pronouns are foimed from tho personal and tho 
demonstiativo pionouns, and aio so called because they were at 
first the possessive cases of those pronouns They aio mine, 
Unite, Ins, has , its, ours, yours, l hen * 

Itclatnc Pionouns aio so called because tbey l&latc or con- 
nect the clauso in which they ate used, to some noun oi pro- 
noun generally going before it, and lienee cnlled the antecedent 
(Lat ante, befoie , cedo, I go) Thus, m tho sentence 1 1 have 
lost the book winch you gave me,’ winch i elntes tho clause ‘you 
gave me ’ to the nonn hook which is a lelative pronoun, and 
hook is its antecedent The relative pronouns aie uho, which, 
what, that, as, and hit, and woids foimed by adding so, soever, ov 
ever to any of tho first three, as t ohow, uhateiei, whichsoever 

Interrogative Pronouns are those that aie used m asking 
questions They are who, winch, and what Whclhei w ns foimcily 
used as an lntonogative pionoun see note to sec 82 

Distributive Pronouns are distnbntive adjectives used ns 
pionouns lively is tho only distnbutivo adjcctne that is not 
now nsed as a pionoun. 
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Indefinite Pi onouns do not point ont any pai hoular persons 
01 things, but denote peisons 01 things m general The 'woids 
f/tey and one aie indefinite pionouns, w hen they aie used for 
‘people 01 persons generally,’ and * apeison,’ lespecmely. 

JVofc. — Tbe indefinite they is used only m the nominative case “ They 
say the Governor has lefc the Hills," bnt nob “ It is said by them that the 
Governor, <Lc or ‘It is their belief that the Governor, <Lc ” 

wf 65. Uses of * we *— TFc is used 

v 

1 To denote the speaker or writei, with otbeis who aie associated 

' with hnn, or w hom he represents as when, m returning a veidict, 

tne foreman of a juiy saj s, ‘ TTc find the prisoner guilt} * 

2, By persons in. very high anthonty, as kings as ‘ TTc Victoria, 
by the grace, of God, Queen of Great Britain, and Ireland/ do 

3 By editors of newspapers, and authors of boohs, do as ‘ U'c 
beai that the new Governor has embarked for India * 

4 To denote mankind generally as ‘ TFe must all die ’ 
j 5. Colloquiallj for I “ Give us a light." 

66. Uses of ‘thou.’ — Thou is out of use iu modern 
English, except m the following cases * 

1. In addressing God ‘ Thou art fcho Loid alone ’ 

2 In poetry 1 O thou that with snrpassmg glory ci owned/ 

3 To express familiarity and contempt ‘ Thou vile cieatnre ’ 

4 Iu tbe language of Quakers 

Rote , — Thou aud you must not bo used m the same seutonce foi the 
same noun 

* Ton draw the inspiring bieatli of ancient song 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own * N 

We should either say * thou dinw’st’ or ebaoge thy mlo your, 

*/67 . Ye is now only used m poeti y, or to expiess famihauty . 

j; ‘Ror you, ye proud, impute to these tbe fault’ 

■“68 Uses of * it.’ — The uses of it may be divided into two 
classes — 1 When it relates to an object expiessed m the 
sentence, 2 When it relates to an unexpressed object. 

I. „ It lelates to an expressed object, vie, • — ' 

1. To an antecedent neutei noun, as ‘ Take tbe book ) 
here it is ’ 3 

2 To antecedent clause ov phase, as. ‘When a vir- 
tuous man is raised, it brings gladness to his 
friends’ (le, the fact of his being raised) ‘He 
told me to stand , bnt I v, ould not do it.’ 

This is called the Retrospective nse of it, 

3 To a subsequent clause oi phrase , as ‘ It is six weeks 
snSfce we saw yon/ — It, ns , since we saw yon, issi\ 
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w cobs ‘It is not in raoi I als to command Fuceess’ 

= It, tir, to rominnnri micio s, is not m raoi his. 

Tins is called tbo Auhcipalno yi Pro^pectne nuc 

4 To nn anti cedent or subsequent pci son, ns t o') InfiiviilC" 
— 4 It is nn nncitnL manner nnd be stoppeth one 
of tbiec 1 (b) Emjhatn, — * It 1& 1, 1m l, °t nftaid 

II, It relates to an tint tj tressed object, t»- — 

1 "WIipio tlio object is undeif>tood fiom Hip context as* 

‘ If it is bne, no shall go out’ (ic,the iccather ) 

* JIt»w is it with jou P* O.e i the elate of things ,) 

2. Wheio it forms a foi t of cognate object to tbo veib, 
as 4 Fight it out,' (i e , figbt th o fight out.) 4 Como 
«ind ti ip it ns^ou go,’ (i e , j our tripping') , * lord it’ , 

1 queen it ’ 

69. This, that , those, those. — 

When two objects oi two sets of objects baro been menfiou* 
ed, tbo Gist in oider issomeumpF, especially m poetiy, to-willed 
by that or those, and the second by this oi time , ns . 

• Snmc plnco their bliss m action, some m case, 

Tho'c call it pleasure, nud contentment these ' 
bote — Pronouns and Adjectncs vft.il cs JToimi>. Adjectives nrc often 
tisod with tho noons they qualify, understood, ns 4 Tins bool is better than 
that, 4 1C, that boot That is hero not a pronoui , bn* nn adjective used as 
a noun It is n pronoun only when it is used inrlcad of a noun, nB ‘ JIo 
mistook bis own room foi that of tbo stranger,’ 1 1 , not that room, butf/ic 
loom, 

70. They, one — 

They is used indefinitely when it means people, as * 1 they 
say tbo world is coming to an end’ , 4 they manage tbeso things 
bettei m Fiance,' 

One (indefinite) is tbo numeral one with extended applica- 
tions. It is used substantively and adjectively "When nsed 
substantnely it has a plnrnl, ones and a possessive, one’s, and 
may be compounded with self This indefinite one is sometimes 
but wionply derived fiom the French on (bom me), Lat. homo 
It is rneiely the use of the numeral ono for tho oldet man, men 
( Adams thinks one a conuption of mm, man) 

1 One ought to do a thing oneself if one wants it done pio- 
perly.’ (pi on ) 

* One Smith built this bouse ’ (adj ) 

Note — When one in used, idiom requires that, m referring agaiu to the 
pronoun, it should be used itself a second timooroftenoi In tho example 
given abo\ e, it would bo ogamst idiom to fiav ‘ himself if fn. wants, Ac 4 
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71. We, you — TF> is uied to denote the fust and second 
peisons, the brst mid thud prison 1 *, or the fust, second and 
thud persouR, toqether , you is vised to denote the second and 
thud pei sons together ‘Yon and 1 me to lead our espavs’ , 
‘ James and I have lost otn hooks' , 1 James, yon, and I a»e to 
bung our exeicises to monow’ , 1 James and yon have lost you 1 ) 
prizes.’ 

Jl2. Unemphatic * yout ’ — Tour is employed unem- 
phahcally and colloquially as equivalent to little more than the 
aiticle ‘ Toni medallist and your critic aic much nearer l elated 
than the woild imagines .’* — Addison 


73 ‘You’ foi *We’ — You is sometimes used like ice, 
as a representative pronoun ‘ Theie is snch an echo among the 
old vaults and rums that if you stamp a little louder, yon hear 
the sound repeated ’ 

f 74, Possessive Pronouns and Possessive Cases 
Of Pronouns. — Possessive pronouns can only he used predi- 
catnely as, * This book is mine ’ , but u e cancot use them 
attributively , we cannot say ‘This is mine boob’ On the 
other hand the possessive oases of pr onouns can only be used 
attnbiituely as, ‘This is m/ book,’ not * This book, is my ’ 

Vote — His and i is are possessive cases as well as possessive pronouns 
They ale the foimer n lien used ittnbntively and the latter when used pro* 
dicatively. * This is hu, boo ,’ * this booh is fits ‘ 

Ours, yours, theus , and hers are double possessive forms, rands 
being both possessive terminations 

Afinc and thine were nsed formeily ns possessive cases before words 
beginning with a vowel or silent A ‘ATt/iee^cs shnll see,’ Mmo is still 
used as a possessive case with a nonn, when it follows the noun ‘O 
brother mine > ’ , 


Calxion. Xevei mite the possessive pronouns with an apostrophe— 
Ours, yours, not as boys sometimes wnte, oar’i. your ’s 

T r 

X r 75, Restrictive and Co-oidmating uses of the 
Relatives. — The relatives who and tohich hate two different 
significations — 


. 1-, Restrictive or limiting — as, ‘ the man who told me theie 
had been a hie’ , * the book which 1 lent him’ , — wlieie who and 
which point out a particular man and book l espectively 

2 Co-oidmnfiie, with the force of a co-ordin*£ting coniunc- 
tion— as, ‘ Why should we < mwi It -Charles ivho ( fn he) knows 
nothing about the matter ? * At ■school I studied Geometiy, 

which and it) I found useful aftei w ai ds ’ 

r That, what, bu t, and as aie alicays used lesti ictively, never 
** This should hayo been ‘ much nun c nearly related’. 
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co-ordiuativcly It is tlreiefore incorrect to say, 4 Age, tliafc 
lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our desue of living.* 
That should be which 

> 76. 4 Who,’ ‘ which,* and ‘ that-* as lelatives —Who 
and its compounds whosoever, fyc., apply to persons or personified 
objects, which applies to lifeless objects, its compounds which- 
ever, whichsoevet may lefer also to peisons That applies to 
both persons and things, but only 1 estnctively. 

Note 1 — Which was foimerly applied to persons 4 Our Fatlioi which 
ait m heaven ’ 

1 2 That lias a peculianty it cannot follow tho word which go\ci na 
it, like tho other relatives ‘ tho postuio that I lay in,' not * tho postmo 
in that I lay * 

3 That andiuJto, oi that and which, should not he used pioimscuouslj 
‘tho man that brought mo hoio, and who suppoits me’ Say 4 that 
supports/ ‘ tho hook that you gave mo, and which you wanted back ’ Say 
‘that you.' But when a relative clause is subordinate to another, tho 
relatives may diffei ‘ Theic are men that have nothing who aio happiei 
than he.* 

4. IFAcic should not he used whete the lelntivc pronoun would he 
moie nppiopriatc ‘ Upon no subject should a man write where he cannot 
think l leai ly’ — say on which Wheie should net or bo used when thorois 
no refoienco to place 

77. Cautions to be observed m the use of relative 
pi onouns. — Who must not bo used foi whoso and the noun 
which it should be joined to tlins 1 Queen Elizabeth, who was 
only another name foi prudence, &c / shonld bo 4 Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose name was only another word, <Lc* 

f What must not be cm ployed for that, nor that for what, 
thus, ‘They would not believe but what I was guilty ’ should 
be ‘ They would not believe but that I was guilty * 

What should not be used for those which , thus ‘allfeveis 
except what,&c / should be ‘ all fevets except those which, &c ’ 
After such, and same, the proper lelative is as * teais such 
as angels w eep * , 4 tho same thing as yon told me ’ 

78. Compound Pi onouns, — There aie tbiee classes of 

compound pionouns in English . the reflexive, the emphatic , 
add the compound lelative, pronouns The first two aie framed 
by adding self to the possessive or objective case of the piononns 
1 , thou, etc , and tho compound relative pronouns aie foimed by 
adding so, evci , ol soever to who, whom , which, and what • as whoso, 
whoever, whosoeve), whomsoever, eta - 1 

79. Compound Relatives.— The antecedent of the 
compound relatives whoever, whatever , §c, is that, he, anything, 
or any one , and is always understood 4 Whocvei did this was a 
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fool *«= ‘ he (or any one ) whoever did this was a fool ’ * T That- 

evei is, is right ’=‘ that (or anything) whatever is, is right,’ 

* 80. The relative pronoun “ what ” not compound. 
— It is a common mistake to call what a compound relative, vs Inch 
it is not, any more than who oi which is. It is simply the 
neuter form of who, the -t being a neuter termmat on as in it 
(=he + t) What = who +t /The antecedent of what is that, 
and is always understood in modern English. ‘ What yon 8 
say is true ’*= “ that what 3 ou say is true 

*'81. Where 4 that* is preferable to ‘who* or 
* which ’ — In the following cases that is generally preferable 
to who or which , unless it be necessary to use a preposition before 
theielatnc . — 


(1) After an adjective of the supeilativo degree, when 
the relative clause is lestnctive * He was the first that came * 

(2) After Mine, to explain its import ‘ This is the same 

pei son that I mot before* , ‘This book is the same that I spoke 
to you of 1 , 

(3) After only, all 1 the only friend that l have’ , * all the 
money that I possess * 

(4) After the antecedent 4 who interrogative ‘ lF7to that 
has common sense can tnink so p ’ 

(5) After a joint reference to persons and things ‘ He 
spoke of the men and things that he had seen ’ 

(6) After an unlimited antecedent which the relative and 
its veib aie to restrict ‘ thoughts that bieathe and tvoids that 
burn. 


, O) After an antecedent mtiodnced by the indefinite it 
It is you that told me so ’ 

, , f n fj, n S Gn< : ral ^hore the pt opi iety of who and which 

is doubtful , The littlo child that was placed m the midst.’ 

Tvf ho '' i* ’ anc * * what ’ as Inteiroga- 
tlves— TT/io applies to poisons only It inquires for the 
name or somo other appellation of a person , and when the name 
ism le question, it mqnues foi the chaiactei or some descrip- 

li? > £ . to P ° re0n n [ Wo »P° k ° 9 ’ ‘ Wh>m a ° 3 0“ take me to 

__ a]5I)lie ? to P GrRons a® well as things It supposes the 
name known, or disregards it, but seeks farther t o distinguish 

as Jha iUSwi.? I,te »Hy • something that goes before the pronoun , but 
fue would bo ahetto“Sf ent ^ dt>DB / oIIow tUo pronoun, correla 
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a certain individual fiom other* * Which of them spoke?’ 
mquiies for a certain individual among a definite number 

What also applies to person* and things. It m iy be used 
m askings foi any kind of infntmition ‘ What\<*. man?’ 

‘ What is \onr v iiame ‘ What is made fiom lag* ? ‘ IP/iaf is t.he 
tune?’ * What do voa want ?' When what is applied to persons, 
it lnquues about chmactei or occupation * What is that 
man?’ 

Bripfly Who seeks to designate , which, to distinguish , and 
what, to deset ibe ‘ Who is that cre'itleman? Mi. Jackson ’ * Which 
one? Mi John Jackson ’ 1 What is lie ^ An engineer’ 

Notc~ Whether wia fmmorly used intotrngnhvolv instead of which, 
wlion two persons or tilings woi o spoken of 1 Whether of the tw am did 
tho will of his father ? ’ 

r 

i 83. Reflexive Pionouns — When tho compound pro- 
nouns myself, thyself, himself, §c, me used so as to denote 
that the agent and the object, of an action are the samo person 
oi thing, they aie culled leflctive pronouns as, ‘ He cut himself ’ , 
‘They warmed themselves ‘ 

Note 1 — Ourrelf is peculmi to the legal stylo. When you is used for 
thou its lofloi-iro form is yourself, otheiwise, it is yomrehes 

Notr 2 — In poetry land m^Old English), tho objective form of the 
simple pronoun is often usod for the refloiivo 1 lie sate him (i e , himself) 
down at a pillar’s base' , ‘I thought me (i o, myself) noher than tho 
Persian King ’ 

84. Emphatic Pronouns — When the compound pio- 
nouns myself, , are u^ed aftei t noun oi pionoun to expiess 
emphasis, they are called emph itu, pronouns In such cases they 
aie generally in apposition with the noun oi pronoun which 
accompanies them, as, ‘ The mastei himself could not do it ’ 

85 Reciprocal Pronouns —Emh other and one another 
aie called-? ecijnocaZ pronbnn* because they denote that tivo oi 
m *ie agents art nciprot ally as, ‘John and James love each 
other, 3 t e , * John loves Jatnes and Jam^s loves John in tetuin ’ 

Note —Fach otliei is used of two persons or things , one another of 
more than two ' 

86, Old Definition oF Pronoun — Some grammars 
define a pionoun as “ awoid used to save the too frequent 
repetition of the noua ” This definition is wrong 'for two lea- 
sons — 

1. It is too~ wide, as including otliei words, uot prononns, which also 
save the repetition of tho noun, as 

(a) O’neial designations — ' 1 Wo went to see St Paul’s and admired 
the vast building ’ 
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(b) Synonyms,—' His happiness was much enhanced l>y Ins success, 

bat it was nob in tho nature of so great bhst, to last ’ 

(c) Words of reference — The one and the other , the /omerand tho 

latter , § c, 

2 It is too narrow, as not including the interrogative and indefinite 
pronouns, which do not sav c repetition. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


87. Definition — An adjective is .a word added to a noun 
to limit its application, as, * My hat ’ 

In this example Hie vvoid hat, winch, without an adjeotirc, wonld 
apply to all tlio hats in tho world, is limited to a partionlni one by the 
word my being joined to it So in 1 a tnn'cl sound,* tho word sweet limits 
the word sound to a particular class of sounds, i r , Ihoso that please the 
eai. 


88, Classification : 

Adjectives may be classified as follows — 

I. QUALITATIVE ADJECTIVES (expressing quality) laujc,uch t 
intnons 


II. QUANTITATIVE ADJECTIVES (cvpiessing quantity) — 

1. Adjfctiv es of QuAN-rm in M\ss —much, enough, little, half, 
u. Ncmehal Adjectiyfs 

1 Definite nnmoral adjectives (cardinal) one, ten, 

2 Indefinite numeral adjectives ninny, come, several, 

3 Distributive adjectives each, eiery, either, ileithci . 

in. distinguishing adjectives . 

1, Demonstrative adjectives tin*, that, yon, the, a, same. 

2. Possessive adjectives my, thy, 7iw 

3 Interrogative adjectives uhal (mnu ?), which (boy P) 

4 Relativo adjectives nhch (fact) , what (boohs he lmd) 

5. Indefinite adjectives other, ccitain 

6 Ordinal adjectives second, tenth, foimei, latter, pievious. 


.. 89 ’ Pure adjectives, and nouns used as adjec- 
tlves.—The following are the points of difference between 


.* Nouns Qsed as adjectives cannot be compared 
adjectives we cannot say “ mot e diamond ” 

t 2 Pure adjectives do not undergo noun-inflections 
not say wises, or wise s. 


like true 
: we can. 


flia ® Nouns UBed as adjectives vary in meaning according to 
the uouns they qualify , while true adjectives have a more or 

the uniform ™ stance * adjecti re pleasant has 

the uniform meaning of phasing to the mind o? senses m the 

4 
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following • a pleasant smell, & pleasant sight, a pleasant sound, 
a pleasant tliousrht , while the noon diamond U'-td as an adjec- 
tive in the following font phi ises, has a different meamug in 
each — 

« a diamond ling — (a ring set icith diamonds) 
a diammd field — (a place where diamonds are dug up) 
diamond dust — (small particles left tn cutting diamonds ) 
diamond foim — (ci ystallme foim of the diamond) 

{ , $ 

V / 90, Uses of the Adjective, — 

1 As an abstract noun — as ‘ the beautiful ’ for beauty * Poets 
love the beautiinl 1 

2 As a common nonn — as ‘ the just and the unjust ’ 

3. As an adterb—aa ‘ the sun shines bright ’ 

91, Each, every, all, either* neither, both, every 
other, — Each lefers to one of two or moie , every to one of 
three or more, each is used restnchvely, eieiy universally 
The first lia* only an individual or distributive meaning, ilie 
second ib (hstubutive as well ns collective Suppose there mo 
a number of pei sons, A B, 0, D^&c ‘ Each of them came’ 
means ‘A came, B came, C cone, Ac’ 1 Every one of them 
came’ means tin*, but means also * A, B, C all came * Eieiy 
one hns the same foico as the plnase each and all, oi one and all 
Each may he used of two oi moie , ci«i/ only of tlnee oi 
more 

Both all and every denote the whole of a given number or 
class , but all denotes it collectively, and every, distnbutively 
“ All men aie moital ” speaks of the whole class man , “ Every 
man is moit.il,’' of the sejiaiate mdividu ils of the class 

Eithei — one of the two (this or that, not both) Neithei = 
not one of the two, and not the othei also 
Both= the two collectively 

Every other=e ach alternate * He came every other day ’= 
' He cRme one day, miBsed coming the ne\t, came the thud 
day, &c,’ 


Note 1 —Exthe) anti neither should only be used in spoakmg of fao 
objects ’ ° 

Note 2 —Exthe) is somotiraos used, ospeoially in poetry, for both, as , 

‘ While Troy’s famed streams, that bound the deathful plain 
On ei thcr side ran purple to the mam ’ ’ 


Note 3 — Both and all, when used with nouns, do not take o/after them 
when used with pronouns, they do • all the persons , all of ns ’ * both tbo 
men , both of jou M 
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92. The other, another— The oifor means the ono 
lem.mnng to be mentioned out of two, another , one of any 
nuinbei abate tiro * Tw o « omen shall be gimdmgr ^ogeth«r , 
one shall be taken, and the other left ' ‘ One geuoiation passeth 
away and another gentraiion comet li ’ 

■Such expiessions as the following are tlieiefoiemaccunte 
‘ And the honse of Baal was full from one end to another 
Say ‘ to the other * ' 

Xotc — Otha used as a pronoun lias a plural and regular cases othei, 
other’s, other , others, others’, other-, 

93 Distributives and Multiplicatives.— Dishtbu- 

lues (how man} at a time) are expressed by employing — 

1 by — by ticos and th,ces, tico by tico 

2 and — two and tico, 

3 each , eicry — tico each , ciciyfom, 

4, at a time— three at a time 

5 a— forty pounds a year 
Multiplicatnes are expressed . 

L by placing tlio cardinal before tho gieatoi number 1 eight 
hundred,’ ~ 

2 by adjectives with the mifhx/ofd twofold, 

3. bj (romnnee) adjectives in pie double, triple 

4, b\ tho adverb once, twice, thucc, 

, 8, bj times three times fotti 

f 94. The Articles — An oi a is the urtempliatic form of 
the numeral one, and difieis fiom it m la} mg stress ou the 
’specie- oi class, not the number , whereas one emphasizes tho 
number, not the species, 

* Con a man cany tins weight 9 * * No, but a horse can.’ 

‘ Can one man carry this w eight ? ’ * No, bnt tico can * 

A cannot sti icily be nsed before propei noun--. ‘When it 
is so used, it comeifcs the proper noun into a common , as, a 
Mr Brown, a Hampden, 

A is sometimes u^ed as exactly equivalent to one, as, * A bud 
iu the hand is woitli two m the bush * 

*1 m such constructions as ‘ foity pounds a jeai,’ is not tho 
indefinite article nsed distnbntively as is generally supposed 
but ii remnant of the preposition cm fonnd m older v nters • 1 an 
half-penny on day.’ 

A and an — 

A is used t 

5 1 Befoie a consonant— a pear, a shilling, a yew, a i car 

2 Boforo tho long sound of u — a unit, c European, a cur p l\ 
3. Bofoic the consonnut sound of h— a one pound noth 
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An is used— 

1. Befoio a vowel — an apple, an 01 angc 

2, Before a silent h—an hour, an hen . 


3 . 

4. 


Before h sounded when tho accent ) _ m , l|sfw ieal elcnt 
is on the second syllable ) 

Bcfoietho names of consonants, when such names begin 
with a vowel sound an 21 A , an F and a G 


Note 1.— Which is correct, a European or an European p 
« A European * is conect Tho rule about a and aw is that aw should 
ho used befoio a word beginning with a vowel or a silent h, and a in all 
other cases Now, m applying this rule, w o should bo guided not by the 
lettc) with which a word begins, but by the sound of its first syllablo. 
That is, we must consider not whether tho word as written begins with a 
consonant or a vowel, but whether it (in pronunciation) begins with a 
towel sound or a consonant sound This is tho reason why, when a woid 
begins with a silent h, we uso an before it For when tho initial h is 
silent, the woid really begins with a towel sound, though it begins with a 
consonant let to the first sound in heir is not that of tho consonant h, but 
of the vowel c Similarly when a word begins with a vowel letter but a 
consonant sound, it follows that we shonld have a and not an In tho woid 
European tho sonnd of the first syllable is exactly thnt of tho word yew. 
It begins with a consonant sound, thnt of y, and should take a before it, 
not an Wo say ‘ a yew,* and not ‘ an yew because the latter sounds harsh, 
and for the same reason we shonld say * a European’ and not 1 an European,’ 
for * an European ’ is exactly the same in sound as ‘an yew ropean,’ and it 
must sound as harsh aB 4 an yew ’ 

From these considerations wo got the following rule, as one that 
qualifies, oi rather explains, the rule already stated 

‘If a woid begins with a vowel, or a diphthong, but has itefiist sound 
that of y, or w, a and not an should be used before it.’ 

Examples a wuon (—yu mon), a unite) sity, a useful book, a u&uipcr, 
u ewe ( =y ew), such a on c (=won), a once common practice (=Wonco ) 

N.B — Some good w ntors, as Macaulay, nevertheless wnto ‘an Euro- 
pean ’ 

Koto 2 — The woids bogmmug with silent h aie, aocoidmg to Wnlkei, 
licv, how, hob, honest, honour, hospital, hostlei , humout, humble, aud their 
deuvatives As to hour md hen and thoie derivatives, theio is no diffci- 
euco of opinion The bis silent wo shonld not di earn of saying ‘ahom 
and a half,’ oi 4 he died without a hen.’ In legaid to the other words and 
their derivatives, howevoi, there is no reason whatever for depriving the 
7i in them of its propor sound , at all events, if we eri in sounding tbo h m 
those words, we err in good company Theie aie educated peisous who 
say ’umblc, ’umour, and 'ospital, bnt we think there aie more who say 
humble, humout, and hospital 


Note 3 — Tho rule about using an before h when tho accent is on tho 
second syllable, does not apply to piopei nouns or adjectn es ‘ a Herodias,’ 
* a llorcfilean laboui.’ 


Note 4 — When of several nouns joined together, some lequue a, und 
tho rest an, the article should bo repeated, unless all the nouns mean one 
thing * A dnke, an enil, and a mniquis 1 But wo do not say 4 Man is an 
Juirnal or a living cieituro,’ because that would mean that animal aud 
tiling c? cat nit do not mean tho sumo thing 
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The is tlio unempbatic form of the demon stiative that, and 
has itself a w eaker demonstrative force than that 

The puma) y use of the was to particulanze one oat of a 
collection of things, one of each kind Suppose we have a 
door, a window, a sofa, a table, a chan, iu a room If we want 
to single out any one of these, wo say, the door, the window, <fcc 

The secondary uses of the ate the following 

1. To particulai izc a species, as * The lion is a uoblo animal,’ t e., Iho 
particnlai class of animals called lion 

2. Hith. the names of men, mountains, &.c — as flic Alps, the Mibbib* 

sipi 

3. To conici t pi opc > names into common — as 4 Yalmiki w as the Hoinoi 
of India ’ 

4 To convert common nanus into pi opei the moon, the Paik 

3 To point out an individual defined by an adjective clause or phrase • 
as 4 the house that Jack built,* 4 the best of tbo tin go * 

6 To denote p re eminence 4 Ho ib the poet of tbo ngc ’ 

7. To convert adjtctivcs tn'o abut) act nouns- — is 4 the beautiful and the 
sublime,’ « c , beauty and subhmity 

8. To convert adjectives into common or collective nouns ' the wicked 
have no rest,’ * the English arc enterprising * 

9 With propci nouns to form a descriptive phrase 4 Ho had more of 
the Mazann than of the Richelieu ’ 

10 With common nouns to give them the meaning of abstract 4 The 
father (i c , fatherly feeling) j earns in the truo prince’s breast ’ 

11 With the names of pi ofessions the bni, the army, the law, 

12 fnetcad of a possessive ad j eel ivo 4 1 am suffering from an affection 
of </(C lungs,’ i c , my, 4 Aud to (he hilt his vengeful swoid he plunged m 
Golort’s side,’ i c , ifs, 

r ^ Kolc 1 — Iiusuch a sentence as l the mono the meinei,’ the is not an 
ndjeotnejbut an adverb, being equivalent to thi, tbo ablative of tbo Anglo* 
Sas-dn domonsliativo " Tho souloiico moans 4 By how much moie, by so 
much mcriier.* 

Hole 2, — The before a vowel is sounded as ‘ the eye 1 But before a 
consonant, tbo e is only impoifectly sounded 4 th ’ man 

J 95 Where the article should not be used, — 

1 Before a noun used m its widest sense, as 4 Man is 
* mortal ’ , 4 Gold is ductile/ 

2 Befoie the names of virtues, vices, arts, sciences, titles 
used as titles, oi names used as names . ‘ Falsehood, is odious ’, 
4 The eldest son of a Dake is styled Mai quvs * , 4 Thames is de- 
uved from Tamesis * 

3. When a noun denotes an object m regard to its natuie 
or character, and not as an individual to be distinguished from 
others or fiom something ‘ The pine is a species of ti ccf not 
a lice . 
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4 Befoie titles piefised to piopei nouns, unless of follows 
tbe title ‘ Loid Ripon,’ but * the Marquis of Ripon,’ * Queen 
Victom,' but l the Queen of England ’ To foreign (that is, non- 
English) titles, (he is generally prefixed ‘ the Czar Aletandei,’ 
‘ the Archduke Maximilian,’ * the Eropoioi Napoleon.’ 

5. Befoie piopei nouns except 

j, When a pn ficular family is alluded to 1 a Campbell,’ ono of 
that family oi clan 

u When a paiticuliu distinction is implied * a Cicero,’ i c , au 
eloquent man. 

in When a common name is understood ' (lit, [river] Thames, 
1 the pious [man] Divid. 

iv. W hen a person is spoken of as eithoi little known oi not much 
thought of ‘ a Mr Johnson spoke ’ 

6 Befoie words winch arc sufficiently deteiimnate in 
then meaning ‘Parliament is assembled,’ ‘Government has 
lesolved ’ 

7. Befoie infinitives m mq unless they aie taken m all 
lespects as nouns ‘ foi the dedicating (i e , dedication) of the 
altax,’ but not 1 foi the dedicating the ultai.' 

8 When different objects aio enumeiated or placed m 
couclatron to one another 

“ Draw to ono point and to one centie bring 
Beast, man, or angel, sei vant, loid or king” (Pope) , 

"Fue answers Are, steed threatens stood” (Shalei-pcai e) , 

“ Entei tainmont for man and boast ' 

Note 1 — Custom allows tbe omission of the ai tide in somo familial 
expressions, but not in others 1 1 am in haste ’ but ‘ I am m a hurry ’ 

Note 2 — We prefix tho definite article to tbe names of somo languages 
but not others ilia Latin, the Greek, the Italian, but nob the English 

96 Wheie the article should or should’ not be 
repeated — 

1 When two oi’ more subjects are distinctly specified, and 
attention is called to each, the article mast be repeated 

‘ Burleigh had a cool temper, a sound judgment, end a 
constant eye to the mam ehauce ’ 

1 The common air, the earth, the skies, 

To him aro opening Paradise ’ 

When the article is thus introduced, it must be insetted 
throughout Hence the following 13 wrong ‘ She never consi- 
tleied the quality but meiit of her visitors ’ 

2. When tno at more nouns aie taken collectnehj, or de- 
scribe one person or thing, the article is used only before the 
fust — ‘ a p? tat and lung ’ , * the gates anil avenues of souse.’ 
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Koie 1> — * Tho editor and proprietor of tlio paper ’ means that tlie satno 
person owns and edits the paper * Tho editor end tne proprietor of tho 
paper ' means that one person owns the paper, and another editB it 

Koto 2 — The use of o possessive adjective before a noun makes tho 
article unnecessary * I have his booh.* 

[Tho repetition of the possessive adjective has tho same effect as tho 
repetition of tho article * Ills friend and patron 1 moans one person ‘his 
friend and his potion* means two peisons.] 

3 Hence if hco nouns are applied to the same person or 
thing by nay of comparison or contrast, the ait’cle is used 
only once ‘ He is a better snldiei than scholar,* i e , tlmn he is 
a scholar But when two persons or things aie intended the 
article is repeated 1 He is a bettei soldiei than a scholar,’ ? e , 
than a scholar would be. 

4. When one noun is qualified by seteral adjeclivts and the 
article is used, it is generally piefived to tho first adjective only 
as, ' A loose and whose manner never fails to create disgust ’ 

5 But if the several .adjectives make the noun mean sever- 
al things, the article must be nsed with each adjective * * The 

metaphorical and the hterul meaning of woids are to be carefully 
distinguished 

Sometime*, however, the niticle is repeated for the sake of 
emphasis or to call attention to the quality expressed by each 
adjective *1 letnmed a saddei and a, wiser man,’ * the most 
atrocious, the most nicked villain that India evoi produced ’ 

6 When the adjcctnes do not descube one thing , the article 
must be repeated if the noun is in the singular, and not he repeat- 
ed if the noun is in the plural ' the third and fourth chapters,’ 
‘ the third aud the fourth chapter’ , 1 the Old and New Testa- 
ments,’ ‘ the Old aud the New Testament ’ 

_ hofc * The Old and the Now Testaments’ would mean ‘tlio Old 
Testaments and the New Testaments, » but, as a matter of fact, we have 
only one Old Testament and one New. 

7. When the two adjectives are connected by both, neithei, 
either, the singular must be used and the article must be repeat- 
Both the indicative and the subjunctive mood are found 
m English ' 


Mnyw * C ~ ThC 13 80metim0s coated before titles the Woishipfal the 

9 J ‘ A ! used with words of plural foice.-There 
are two English idioms m winch tz, though piopeily singular 
is used wuh words of pin. al forte • many a man,’ ‘a thousand 
questions fn the fi t st case, it is conneoted with a plural ad- 

Sj and a singular noun , and m the second, with a plmal 
adjective and a plural noun 
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98 Co-ordinating Adjectives. —Many adjectives pic 
fixed to nouns do not restrict or limit their meaning, but have 
the force of co ordinate sentences ‘ The bnght sun shone on the 
scene ’=The sun is bright and it shone, &c , not the sun that is 
bnght shone ‘ This beautiful picture was drawn by, &c ’ 

All adjectives used as complements have a co ordmatmg 
force. When we say ‘ The rose is led,’ ted does not restrict the 
meaning of lose, bat only predicates a fact about it 

Adjectives joined to individual nouns are co-ordinating • 
% ‘mighty Croaar,’ * the vast ocean,’ ‘ Alfred the Great ’ 

’’ 2 O’ 99 Substitutes for the Adjective — 1 Nouns — a 
c qold ciown 2 Adteibs — the then king 3 Prepositions — 
the aboie discourse 4. Par hciples — a qr owing youth. 


THE VERB. 

tOO Definition — The verb is the part of speech concern* 
ed in predication, that is, in affirming or denying , as, ‘ The Bun 
shines ’ 

Note — As ovory sonteuce is an affirmation oi denial, it follows fiom tbo 
above that there can be no sentence without a verb, expressed or understood. 

101. Classification — 

I. Transitive — denoting action passing over to an object, 
(which may be the doer) , as, l all 

II. Inti ansitive — not denoting achon passing over to an 
object, ie , either 1 denoting action not passing to an object oi 
2 not denotmq achon at all , as, 1 walk, 2 sleep 

Note — Verba have boon vnnonsly classified into (1) Active Transitive, 
Active Intransitive , Passive , and Neutei , (11) Active and Neuter , (m) 
Active, Passive, and Neuter , §c For practical purposes, tlio one given 
above is sufficient As to (11J it is simply absurd, for neuter means neither, 
and tbeie must be two other classes, just as we should have a masculine 
and a feminine gender, to have a neuter gen del. We may conectly divido 
verbs into Active Transitive, Active Intransitive, and Neutei, but as Syntax 
tieats tlie last two classes in the same manner, they may be conveniently 
classed together as Intransitive, the first class being simply called Transitive 

102 Finite verbs are those which can fake a nomi- 
native, and consequently, have numbei and poison as, I write, 
he » tins 

- 103 Copula or Apposition Verbs —Be, seem, appeal, 
qioiv, became, § c , are called appositional verbs, hecause the 
verbs they connect are m apposition ‘ He became a Chris- 
tian ’ 
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v 104. Auxiliary Verbs (that is, helping mbs) are veibs 
that are used in forming the tenses, and m expressing shades 
of meaning, of other \eifcs. They ate be, have, do, shall, will, 
mn, may, ought, and mt«f. 

105 Impersonal Verbs are veibs used only with the 
thud nerson singular, neuter, expiessed oi implied, eg, 1 It 
ruin*’,’ ‘methinks/ ie , it thinks (appears) tome 


106 Irregular Verbs — The genet nl mle for forming 
the past tense and the past participle of a\eib is to add d oi cd 
to the verb in the form which it has m the infinitive m*iod 
Verbs which form then past tenses and past pat tieiples accord- 
ing to this rule, me called regidar (bat. tcqo, I lule). Those 
tlyit do not aie ealicd irregular 

* 107 Redundant Verbs are veibs that form their past 
ton«e or pci feet pmticipie or both m two or more ways 

108 Defective Verbs nro those which are deficient 
or wanting m some of their parts In modem use, they have 
only two moods and two teuaes, us, the Indicntne and Sub- 
jnnctivo Moods ani the Present and Past Tenses* The following 
verbs aie defective*— can, may, shall, will, Ought, must, dare, 
hcwaie, quoth , wit The last two are almost obsolete or gone out 
of use ° 


Note 1 —Bcicarc is not used in the indicative mood, but is used m the 
imperative, subjunctive, and inbutno moods ilvst is never varied. 
Ought is invariable except m the solemn stylo where wo find oughtest 

2 I ms. This erroneous Foim is the result if misconception rpgard* 
mg tho Anglo Saxon ndierbyuiwc (certainly), perfect participle of tct*seii, 
to show The originnl form of tho word was gnui-s This was changed 
into ym*i by tho softening of gc, ns m hctndwoi l from hand.gcwknc, and 
then y was changod into », nnd what was ongi»ally an advorb was mis- 
construed into a verb and an imaginary pronoun 

* J iris in all tho Senate there vrnB no heart so hold 
But fast it beat and Boro it ached.’ — hfacauUiy. 


109 Complete and Incomplete Verbs.— Verbs are 
oIho divided into complete and incomplete veibs, according as 
they do not leqmre, or require, a word, phrase, or clause to com- 
plete their meaning Transitu e verbs, which xequire an ob]ocfc, 
neg, of couise, mcomph to Become, seep i me examples of in- 
transitive incomplete veibs 

1 1J 0, ReRexiv0 — S£kpn .the ngent. an.d^the^obiecfc 

fttAhejoct ion jl enot ed by a verb ai o ’the same, that is, when the 
action is iefli*«ted or thrown back npon the doer of it, the veib 
is called rejloxne, as • he killed lumsi If ’ They are of three kinds 
} Hefieuves, propei ly so called, where the agent action himself, nnd. 

faLo .iI 3 cm * > } Mt,e '*> ceanunc oneself? 'ho tnjwed himself In 
those cases tho verb is transitive and nsod transitivoly. 
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2. Befloxues composed of tt ansi tiro voiba and an tmemphahe 
pronoun, tho « ho!o hnving almost an intransitive force, as * lio recollected 
himbclf,* ‘ to boast oneself * 

8 Beflesivos compoxed of verbs r.o longer transitive, thongh origi- 
nally so, and an unomphntic pronoun , ‘to bchuie oneself* ‘I bethought 

me* ' 

Note —Many of tbo verbs in tbo second and third classes nro now used 
ns simpln lntrausitm s, os 1 Tbo boy wficttmg after his mother,’ 'Ho 
doos not behave well 

111 Transitive verbs used intransitively — Thehnnsi- 
tive verb, used ihUnnsitnoly. e\.jnes«es the at turn generally. , but 
when strictly nsed, it e\ pi esses the actum specifically as * Tho 
child sees tbo candle ’ , ‘The now-boi n c hild see s tho pnppy is 
blind’ In tho fiist, the particular act of seeing the caudle is 
oxpiessed, while in tbo second tno act of seeing generally , on 
wliatetei object the faculty is employed, is cxpiessed. 

112 Tiansitlve verbs* are sometimes used re- 
flexively in meaning, though no> in fnim, and thun appear .to 
bo intransitive , as Ho Keeps aloof,’ i e„ be heaps hnnselt aloof 

^113 Transitive vei bs have sometimes a passive 
meaning with an active form, ns ‘ «. i.ouro t<> lot id, to 
ha let, 1 be is to blame,’ i «* , to be blamed, * tins book sells 
well,’ i.e , is sold , ‘ the wmo tastes sonr’ , 1 tbo roso smells 
Hneet ’ , ‘ drmkmg watei,’ i e , wutei to be drunk , ‘ the book 
is publishing ’ 

Note — Sonio grnmmarinnn csll this foim of tho verb in which it hnB 
an active form and a psssivo meaning, tho nil Idle toice 

114. Sometimes - perfect participles, winch aro 
gem rally passive in meaning, aie used with an active sense, 
as ‘a well-spoken man,’ i c, one who spanks well oi smoothly , 
* a well-read man, ’ ‘ a learned man,’ ‘ a tiavellcd man * 

115 Causative verbs dip generally formed fiom in- 
transitive verbs by an internal change, but inti nnbitive verbs 
aie sometimes used cnasatively without any change 
Examples 

1 Sit, Canantivo set fenuso to sit) , stand, stay , lie, lay , fall, fell , 
use, laisc or rouse, sucl,soaL, dunl, dicnch , due dip, 

2. Float, rausfttu a float, ns, ‘ Ho floated the wood down tho river * 

Hulk, Cnnsntivo wall, as, * Ho walled the horse to tbo stsblns ’ 
run Causative i an, us, 1 It js so soft that yon may run your 

J finger into it * 

116. Intransitive verbs may become transitive— 

1 By taking a piepo ikon after them, as ‘ He teas laughed 
at by hia f« lends.’ Here laugh at Is taken as one transitive 
verb and is nsed passively 
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2. Bj taking a cognate object, as ‘ Tney ran a race togef her ’ 
3 Sometimes by taking an object, not cognato * 'They 
laugh'd him to tcoin.’ 

2\afe — To find out ivholW n preposition coming after an intransitive 
vtib should bo taken sejmrn'ob or os part of iho verb, m>to if the verb with 
tbo proposition tn bo tired m tbo passive vo.ee * Ho sat on a clmr' 
cannot bo etnngod into * A chair is ib sat on hv him,* and tkereforo in tliat 
sentence, tbo proposition must bo token bv itself* 

J 117. Substitutes for the vei b. — 

1 Adverbs — Iltncc, home , you idlo event m os. 

‘2 Xouns — Bo ages fa^t. 

3 Adjectives— Ho tdlcs away bis time 

4 Conjunctions — Bvl me no bats \ 

1 IS Do In * How do you do ? '—The find do is Iho 
ordinary nirtiliaiy ; the tccond d> is from ll.o A»glo*5nvon 
litigant to avail «ir profit and mentis to fan or get on, to anzwn 
or suffice Its ongimil meaning is seen m ‘ Tiiut tv ill do ’ , ' It 
did vet} tv elk* 

119 Worth, like Clio Geimau tc erd'n (to boconio), is used 
in English in the ten-u of 6c, as * 

‘ "Woo worth tbo cbnse, woo worth tbo day/ 
i e., tvoc be to tbc ebase, dre. 


THE ADVERB 

120. Definition — The ndteib is a ttord used to modify 
tbo meaning of : 

I. rcita — Ho walked elo,c f v, 

2 Iln is very proud 

3 i’crticipftr— H** was greatly honoured# 

k Other admrbs — Ho is i*ry ci6il^ satisfied. 

5 AVu-is— 1 etudy only Imglibh* 

0. Pronoun? — I am yours A. B. 

7. Adtabial pnr uses —Long nftor tho event. 

f*» ComjK>u*i4 paiusci— The bam on 1 sometimes caincs oft 
ruts. 

Hero tomcitma qualifies not simply car. ijing, but the tvholo action 
carrying off rats 

121. Classification— 

1. Accordiug to tboir function, i.e , the tv oik t hoy do m 
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ilie sentence — 

1, Simple — containing fcbeii meaning within themselves 
as notr, here 

2, JRclalne — not Containing their meaning within them- 
■ selves, but referring to some adjoining clause for the meaning 
They have a connective force and are hence also called 
[^conjunct tie adverbs, as, * He came while I was speaking * 
Accoidmg to their meamny 
r (a. Rest m a place — here, where 

1 Place \b Motion to a place — hither, whither, 

(. c Motion from a place— hence, whence, 
t a Pon t of time — to-day, now 
2. Time < b “Duration of time — alisayp , never 
* (.c. Repetition — again yearly 

3 Degieo or measure — much, little, very 

4 Belief and disbelief — yes, trvlv, ptobably 

' 5 Cause and effect — therefore, why, 

_ b. Manner or quality — well, wisely 

Co-ordinating Adverbs — Like adjectives, ad- 
verbs aie al«o used co-oidmatively, as ‘ He would b iv»- helped 
me , but unfortunately, be h is left tins place ’ Hei e unfortunately 
does not ‘■how a 113 particular, such ns time, place, fyc , legnrdmg 
has left It has zeally the force of a sentence cu oidinate with 
* He I as left tins place ’ 1 Unfortunately be has left, <Lc ’ — * He 
has left, &c., and his having done so is unfoi Innate fox me’ 

‘ 123 Possessive foi ms as Adverbs —Some adverbs 
aie simply possessive forms needs, once (=ones), tmee, thrice, 
Cf unaicare s, homewai d-s, uf necessity, of course 

124 Two negatives destioy each otbei, re, make an 
aftnmation ‘ Nor did they not perceive the evil plight in which 
they weie,’ i e , they did peiceive it 

Note 1 — Not, followed by only, or by some equivalent word modifies 
tbip, and does not affect the negative coming after it , so that a sentence 
with two negatives thus situated, is still negative , as, * I not only ncier said 
eo, but never thought so ’ 

Note 2 , — Two negatives independent of each other, a negative repeat- 
ed, and a negative strengthened by its correlative, do not come findei the 
rule, as * No ncie, ’ , * 1 will ncier, never consent ’ , ‘ Theie was neither 
happiness nor peace in the family ’ 

J 125 "Yes" and r ‘no” in answers 

“ Indian students often make blnndeis in answering “ Yes " 
01 “No" to a negative question. They answer an affirmative 
question quite coirectly , ns, if a teacher says to a boy, “ Have 
you pi epared your lesson ? " be answers “ Yes, six,” or “No, 
sir,” according to whether be has 01 has not learnt it And 
this is quite right But m answering negative questions— 
that is, questions which have not 111 them— students frequently 
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fall into eiror For instance, if lie says to tlie pupil, “Did you 
not see the eclipse yesteiday he'iephes, “ Yes, sir, T did uot 
- gee it.” This is wiong . " hat be ought fo c ny is, " No, sir, I 
did not see it” Thepioper meaning of “Yes” m leply to 
this question would be, “ I saw tlie eclipse.” Short and idio- 
matic ways of gmng the coiTect answer to this question, if 
the person saw the eclipse, would be “Yes, su, 1 did”, or 
“ Yes, sir ” , and if the person a"ked did -not see the eclipse, 
“ No, sir, I did not ” , or simply “ No, sir ” Note carefully the 
following questions and answers — 

' Can the bird not fly ? 

Ausw er “ Yes " — that is, it can fl j . 

“ No ” — that is, it cannot fly. 

Did yon uot see mo in the crowd ? 

Answer “Yes “—that if, I saw yon 

“ No " — that if, I did not see j on. 

Are yon not coming to the meeting 0 
Answer “Yes” — that in, I am not coming to it. 

“No tlmt is, I am not coming. 

Did the tree not fill towards the west ? 

Answer “ Yes that ip, it did fall towards the west 

“No “—that is, it did not fall towards the west, but iu another 

% direction ” — McMrodie. 

126 Adverbs aie formed — 

, i 

(1) from ndjeotiveB by adding ?[/ wise, wisely. 

(2) from nonns and adjectives by piefixing a preposition • afoot, 

aero**, ashore, betimes 

(3) from pronouns r>ciris, seldom ; toheie (from tc/io), there {from 

the), here (from he ) 

(4) from prepositions • downwards, within. 

(5) by composition . meanwhile, straightnav, 

127 Substitutes for the Adverb — 

y 

1 Nouns — He went home 

, 2. Pronouns — Somewhat large , none ill© woise. 

3 Adjectnes — Drink deep. 

■i Verbs — Smack went the whip, 

3 Prepositions — 1 told you that before. 


THE PREPOSITION. 

128. Definition —A preposition is a word placed befoie 

a or e< l u,va ^ en ^* to show a i elation to something else • 
as, * The liver inns io the sbr,’ 
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129 Classification. — 

1 According to meaning — 

1. Place 

a Beet tn a place— in, ou 
b Motion with direction— to, into. 
c Place with dtj echo it— on, ovor 

2. Time— sine*-, till, utter 

3 Agency by, through, with. 

4. Eni oi pivpor-e — foi, from. 

5 Bcfeience — of, on, about 

6 Separation and b delusion — without, except 

7 Inclination and Confot mtty—foi, (according) to, 

8 Aveiumn, opposition —against, athwart 

9 Substitution — foi, (instead) of 

10 Posses moil, Material — (made) of, (bolouging) to. 

2. Accoiding to structme — 

1 Simple Original — at, by, from, Ac. 

2 Derived— amid, about, above, within, upon. 

| 3 Verbal concerning, regarding, Ac 

I 130 Verbal piepositions — Notwithstanding, pending, 
dntinq, SfC , wlmh appear to govern noons like piepositions, 
aie m iealitj participles, * During the dny ’ = lhe day during, 
i - , while the day is (en)dui*mg In parsing, howevei, these 
woid. aie taken as prepositions 

131 Double prepositions — We sometimes find two 
prep' si tions u-ed togetliei , as, from between , from among , from 
beneath. These may be called prepositional pbiases 

/ 132. Two prepositions governing the same noun 
or pronoun — Two piepositions may govern the same noun or 
pionotm , as, ‘ He walked up and down the ball ' 

But when the two piepositions are connected with two 
different woids, it would be bettei to repeat the wotd which it 
governs, as a pronoun ' He approved of, and voted foi, the 
measure * Bottei thus 4 He approved of the measure, and 
s voted for it.’ 

' 133 One preposition governing seveial words — 

A preposition may govern each of several wozds ‘He left his 
’wealth to his wife, child) en, and friends’ 

But in some cases it does not govern each of two or inoio 
nouns oi pronouns, but all of them together , as, 4 between you and 
me * Heie if between governed the two pronouns separately, we 
couJ$*say 4 between you and between me,* which is obviously 
WFbng \sSetioeen governs y on and me (=«*)> the phrase meaning 
between ns*!*. 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 


134. Definition — Conjunct ion* join together, 1 sentence*, 
and 2 phrases or single wor 's , as 1 ' Day ends and uiglifc 

begins ’2 ‘If they stand between you and me * 

Note — In most enses m v. hich conjunctions appear to connect words, 
they really connect sentences * John and James went 1 is a contracted form 
of * John went and James wont ’ But this is not the case with * Two r and 
two is four.' 


135 Classification. — 

1 Oo-ordmativ e — connecting sentences of equal value — 

a- Cumulative — ic, adding — and, also 
b Adiersatue — denoting apposition — 

(1) FrtJti'-n c — else 

(2| Alternat it c — (oifcher) or 

(3) .4i resfn e—bnt, still 

c. Illative — denoting cause or reason — therefore 

2. Subordinativc— connecting dependent clauses with prin- 
cipal clauses — 

a Reason, Cause— n«, since 

6. Condition, Concession— if, unless, though, 

c End or put pose— that. 

d. T,mc — when, while 


136 M-my conjunctions were originally prepositions or 
vei bs m the imperative mood, governing noun clauses ‘after 
he went away ’staffer (that) he went away, i e , after his going 
away B 


• ‘ If ’= Gif (z e., give, grant) that he goes 

137 Conjunctions where, required —Two words of 
the same pm t of speech when either addition or sepaiation is 
intended, generally lequire a conjunction between them as, 
‘Time and tide”, ‘ John or Joseph", “To be good and 
vutuons ** 


Three or more words of the same pait of speech lequire a 
conjunction after each, except the last , as, “ Honour and hope, 
and goodness 3 But all but the last aie geueially understood 
Honour, hope, and goodness " 

„ * n „ a disjunctive sentence, the words either, neither are 
generally placed before the first word, and or, nor, before the 
hst , Neither tiutli, honour, «oj disci etion was exhih.ted '* 

< . « When . pm P hasi " 18 “'tended, the conjunction is expressed 

LcMBoed 0 ” ’ " T ‘ W ' 1 ’- ani bmaar ’ <““* havo £ 

1 ,s ? “ But " misused for “ and.” Ir , s i 

nnstnke to use but instead of and between two adjeofures which 
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do not require any disjoining, as when a man is spoken of as 
“ poor but honest.” We may sav that a man is old, but viqorous, 
because vigour united with age is something unexpected , but 
we have no right to say that he is old, but respectable, because 
lespei tability tilth old age is not something unexpected 
J 139 Or is u»ed sometimes to point out a difference between 
things, at other times only between names for the same thing 
■Win n the fust noun is pieredod by either, a diffeience between 
the things is indicated Wlirn either is not insetted, the same 
diffeience may be pointed out by aiepetition oF the orfnZe, 01 of 
the article and preposition before each noun , but when several 
terms refer to the same hmq, the article and preposition me not 
repeated only the conjunction or being inserted bofoio the last 
Thus, “That Hgnio is a spheio, or a globe, ora ball," is 
incorrect, it should be, “ is a sphere, globe, or ball,” because 
they are not ditfereut things, but different terms for the same 
thing The expression, “ He put the money in a bag, or in o 
box,” or, “ in a bag or a box," implies two distinct things, a bag 
and a box 

The sentence, “ The king, whose chaiacterwas not suffici- 
ently vigorous nor del isivp, ass* uted to the measure,” is not 
quite correct If the woid decisive is u*ed as meiely explanatory 
of the word viqorous, oi as s\ nnnymuns with it, then WC ought 
to sny, “ vigorous or decisive ” , l*utif the two terms are in- 
tended to designate two distinct things, we should use nor and 
its corresponding i onjunuiou neither, thus “ The king, whose 
character was neither sufficiently vuoions no? deu«ive” 

140 Except, unless, — Except was formerly used in the 
same w«y i*i unless, as in “ I wifi not let thee go except thou 
bless rae ” , but this use is now obsolete 


THE INTERJECTION 

141, Interjections, being mere involuntary expressions 
of feeling, have no grammatical connexion with the sentences 
xa which tiny olcui, and aie thercfuie not properly entitled to 
the name “ part of speech ” 

The following is a list of the most common Interjections — 
adieu l ah 1 aha l a>as 1 ha 1 fie f ho 1 lo 1 0 1 oh 1 pooh 1 tush 1 
hail 1 hm rah 1 huzza 1 pshaw 1 hmh 1 avaunt / 

Intel jections may be clas-ified according to tho feelings 
they express, as joy, suipuse, disgust, appiowil, vexation, re- 
proof, and so forth. 

Any^woid used as an exclamation is an interjection , as, 
Strange 1 Hark f Away / 1 - 
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ACCENT. 


142 Accent is the stress laid upon a syllable™ pronoun* 
cinga word, as commend&hon, recoin in end’. It must 'not be 
confounded with emphosib, wlm a b is the Btiess hud upon a woid 
in pi onouncuig a sentence, as ‘1 come to bury Ctesai, not to 
punse him ’ 


143 Accent distinguishes — I between different parts 
of speech — (a) a noun from a vei b , (b) an adjective from a 
verb, (c) a noun from an adjective , 11. between tho meanings 
of words 

Examples 

I — (a) Notos and Verbs. 


“Abstract (n) — an abridgment 
Abstr&ct (t>)— to draw or separate 
from. 

0<5nfine — boundary 
Confine- to hunt , to imprison. 
Conflict — n stiupgle. 

Conflict — to bo opposed. 


baniBbed from one’s 


Absent (a)— not present 
Abs6nt (i)— to keep away 
Contract — as in * contract rates ’ 
Contract— to draw togother. 


E'xde— -one 
country. 

Exile— to burneli from one's oonntiy. 
Permit— a pass. , 

Permit — io allow. 

Refnse — worthless remains. 

Hofiise — to i eject. 

(b) Adjectives and Verbs 

PioBent not past or f uturo 
PrPBent— to give formally 
Shbjprt— liable 

Subject — to bung under subjection. 


(c) Noons and Adjectives. 


Precedent— a previous instance 
Precddent going boforo. 


C6mpact («)— an agreement 
Compact (a)— firm, solid. 

A cdlloct (a short prayori— to collect (to gather). 

An dbject (a thing) — to nbjort (to mako opposition) 

To conjuro (practise magical tucks) — to conjure (invoke solemnly), 
l ncenae (spices burnt in religious rites)— to iucCubo (to piovoke). 
-August (the month)— augfist (grand) 

Minute (1 60th. of an hoar) — rainfito (very small). 

I'nvalid (a side man)— invAlid (not valid). ' 

C6uverso (opposite) —converse (to speak,). , 

Do sort (montl — dos&i t (to forsake) ‘ 

E’ntranco (an entonng) — ontranco (to enraptmo) 

I.— Sometimes the change of meaning or of part of speech is 
lottor tQd n0t ty cbaDBe of acC0nt i hub by a change of the sound of somo 


Examples • 

Abuso(aburc) 111 use (nonn). 

Abuse (abuse)— to uso badly (vorb) 
Cruise (kruse)— a voyage 
Cruise (X-rucel— a small cup 
Diffuse (diffucc ) — not concise. 
Diffuse {diffuse )— to Bcatter 

6 


Grease (grccce '— molted fat. 

Grenee (prci.sc) — to rub with grease. 
House (h once) abode 
House (house)- to put into a house 
Live (liv)— to r oxist ' 

Live (live)— living (as * live stock.’) 
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Lower (lo ei) — to bring low Tear (<aie)— a rout , to lend , 

Lower (lou. er) — to look gloomy or Tear {(eerj— water from the eye. 

. threatening as {‘loweung clouds ’) -Use (s) — utility., 

Bauty (rui e if]/)— a thing valued on Use (a) — to make nse of 
aoconnt of its being rare Wound (looond) — a hurt 

Banty(rar ity) — thinness (opposite Wound (iLMind)— past tense of to 
of density ) wind. 

Note 2 , — Sometimes the accent remains unchanged, while there is a 
change of part of speech, or of meaning or of both , nB, concicte, patent, 
(noun and adjective) , assay, con shit, respect, (noun and veib) , content, 
herald , (noun, adjeotive, and verb) 

EMPHASIS. 

144 Emphasis, as already defined, is the stress laid 
upon a woid m pronouncing a sentence The meaning of a sen- 
tence is affected by a change of emphasis, as that of a word is 
affected by a change of accent The sentence * I do nob intend 
to walk to the village to-morrow,’ can be made to beak seien 
different meanings according to the word emphasized ' 

‘ I do not intend, do ,’ but my brothei does 

* I do not, dc ’ This would be used in contradicting any one who 

makes the assertion that I intend, dc 

‘ I do not intend, &C bnt I may go for all that 

*1 do not intend to wall, &c ,’ but I intend to ride. 

* I do not intend to walk to, do ,’ but I intend to walk back from 

the village 

1 1 do not intend to walk to the village to morrow,’ but I intend to 
walk to the beach 

* I do not, do , to-morrow * but I intend to do so nest week. 

COMPOUND WORDS 

145, Thiee classes of compound words — 

1 Compounds formed by merely placing onB word by the 
side of anothei, the relation between them being expressed by 
the order in which they stand thus, lamp-oil as distinguished 
fiom oil-lamp 

Compare the following 

Hose-tree — a tree that boars loses | Ftngei-ung — *l ring for the finger 
Tree rose — a rose tliat grows on a I Ring finger— the finger on which, 
tree. | rings are worn v 

2 Compouuds in winch (a) the first member retains traces 

of inflection, or (b) the connexion of the parts is indicated by 
a suffix, as - - 

(а) landsmen, spoilsman, Thwsday 

(б) high toned, one eyed, four footed 

3 Compounds linked together by a connective or sym- 
bolic woid (principally of) as, coat-uf-arms, wiO-o'-the msp, 
b) other-in-law, man of-ttar, mght-jin gale, blach-a-moor. 
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146 Compound Nouns — 

2 Koun+noun — moon-bghfc, rail-way. 

2. Koun+gcr — fox hunting 

3 Noun -r adj — court-martial, princess royal 

4 .S’ban.-f-terA — God-send, wind-fall 

5. Ger. tnf+noun — walking-stick, leapmg-hook. 

G Adj + twin— good-will, free-man, 

7 Pronoun + noun — he goat, she-bear ~ 

8. Veil ±noun — scare crow, break-fast *• 

9. Adv. + noun — out law, after-thought 

10 Adv J-tcib — out-lay, wel come 

11. Adi participle — by-gones 

12, Verb +adt. — run away, draw-back. 

13 Teib.+terb — hear-say, make believe. 

147. Compound Adjectives. — 

1 Noun + adj — sea green, purse proud 

2. Noun + (pci or imp ) part — heart-breaking, moth eaten. 

3. Adj +part — good-looking 

4 Adv, + part, — high soaring, high born 

5 Noun+novii-{-cd — hare hpp ed, eagle eye d 

6. Adj +noun+e& — fair-hau-ed, long-legg-ed, one-side d, 

148. Compound Verbs — 

1. Noun + noun — ham-string, handcuff, 

2, Noiui+ierb — back-bite, way-lay. 

3 Adj.+noun— black ball 

4 Adj + ici b— white-wash, f nl fil. 

6 fore-teU, cross question 

^ 6 T*ei 6+adi. — don (do on), d6ff (do off) 

149. Compound Adverbs — 

1 Noun+noun— length-wise, side wise. 

2 Noun-i- adj — head-foremost, knee-deep. 

3 Adj + noun — mean-while, al-ways 

4 Preposit ion+noun — m deed, ont side. 

150 Order of the elements m Compounds In 

compound words, as a rule, the 'first term particularizes or 
defines the second, or, as it is otherwise expressed, the second 
term is generic, the first specific Thus & finger-ring, is a parti- 
cular fond of nng, one that is worn on the finger, as 
distinguished from one that is worn on the toe or in the ear or 
the nose , the nng-finqer is the particular finger on which 
rings are worn, are distinguished from the other fingers So 
with rose-tree and tree-rose , cart-horse and hoise-cart . 

Exceptions, Such words as turn-cock, spit-fire, pick-pocket, 
are obviously exceptions to the rule. Latham thinks that 
even these follow the. rule He would explain turn-cock, for 
example, as one by whom the cock is turned , spit-fire as one 
^ 0lQ firs is spit , and so on. But this explanation seems 

better » m sn °h cases, to regard the verb as 
maai lying the noun m meaning by governing it. 
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DIMINUTIVES, 


151 Diminutives aie words foi mod from other wordB 
by the addition of tenmuatiom or by contiaefion (with qr 
without change of letters), and ex pi easing smallness, tenderness , 
affection, pity, or contempt 

Note 1 Common diminutive nouns are formed by suffixes only, 
with or without change of letters, aefloiocret, aosltvg Proper diminutive 
nouns may he formed by suffixes or by contraction, with or without 
change of lottors, as, Annie , Sam, Hal (Harry), Dick (Richard) 

2, Many diminutives aie formed from foreign words winch aro not 
used as independent words m English, as astcnsl , libel, biacelqt. 

.^Examples of Diminutive Nouns 


Animal 
Ankle 
Arm 
Rail 
Baron 
Blot 
Book 
i Boot 
Brook 
Bull 
Cat 

- Ohango 
Circle 

- Cock 
Convent 
Crook 
Crown 

- Cut 
*TDamo 
’■'Dear 

Buck 

'/Engle 

Eye 

-First 

'^Flower 

«,Foal 

- Fourth 

- Four 
» Front 

*Globo 
-"■Goose 
'Hill 
Jliro 
« Ice 
Lad 
yLamb 
Lance 


Ammalculo 

Anklet 

Armlet 

Ballot 

Baronet 

Blotch 

Booklet 

Bootikm 

Brooklet 

Bnllock 

Kitten 

Changeling 

Circlet 

Chicken $ 

Conventicle 

Crotchet 

Ooiotiob 

Cutlet 

Damsel 

Darling 

Duckling 

Eaglet 

Eyelet 

Firstling 

Floweret 

Filly 

Farthing 

Firkin 

Frontlet ~ 

Globule 

Gosling 

Hillock 

Hireling 

Iciclo \?) * 

Ladd io ( Scotch ) 

Lambkin 

Lancet 


Lass 
Leaf 
j*Lock 
Lord 
MMaid 
(-/Man 
Nap 

Nest , 

Nurse 
Owl 
4 r Pacl* 

Part 
fcPiko 
Pile 
Pill 
.Pipe 

JPoke^ponch.(= 

Poet 

Ring 

Root 

Rose 

River 

Sack — 

Beat 

Seed 

{"Shndo 1 > 

f'Sign 
Spado 
Spbero 
Splint 
Stream 
Suck 
Thumb 
Tower 
Vorso 
Weak 
Year 


, . Lassie (Scotch) 
Leaflet 
i Ldoket 
, Lordlmg 
, . Maiden 
Mannikin, 
Napkin 
Nestling 
Nurseling 
Owlet 
. Packet 
, Particle 
, . Pickerel 
Pillow 
Pillule 
„ Pipkin 
bag) Pocket 
Poetaster 
Ringlet 
Rootlet 
Roaetto 
„ Rivulet 
Satchel 
Saddle 
Seedling 
Sbudow 
Signet 
, Spuddle 
Spherule 
« Splinter 
Stroamlot 
•• Suckling 
. 1 lnmblo 
. Turret 
, Versiolo 
Weakling 
Yearling 


* Icicle is gouomlly called the diminutive of tcc , bnt ns a m at ter of 
fact it is a compound word ts gtccl (=icc-jog, O.E ) 
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/ 152. Names denoting the young of animals — 


Boar, Tiger, Fos.. 
Buffalo, Cow 
Oat 
Dog 

Goat , . 

Goose 
Have 1 

Hoi so , 

Lion . 

Man 


Cab 

Calf 

Kitten 

Pup 

Kid 

Gosling 

Leveret 

Foul, Colt, Filly 
Wholp, Cnb 
Child 


Daok 
• f Frog 
Foal 

Sheep, Ea o 

Stag 

Swan 

Tnrhey 

Wolf 


Duckling -t 
Tadpolo 
... Chicken, 
Pullet 
.. Lamb 
. Fawn 
. Ci gnot 
1’oult - 
, Cub 


AUGMENTATIVES. 

153. Augmentatlves me woids formed by the addition 
of a suffix which etiengthtns the meaning of the simple woid, 
as dull, dullard, “ a very drill nerson ” Angmentative forms 
express the opposite of diminutives 

154. Augmentatlves are of two kinds — 

3. Those formed by the suffix ard, -art, -rd. This suffix expresses : 

(а) Endearment— su.ecth.ecn t ( *=s weetnra) 

(б) Blama— drunlard, coward, slugged, haagart, dasiatd t 

dotard, niggard 

(c) . Male sex— wizard, mallat d. 

(d) 8tate oi condition — standard ' f 

(c) Intensity — haggaid . 

2 Those formed by the suffix, one, oon , as, trombone, poltroon, 
"balloon, cartoon, buffoon, barracoon. 

Note — Steward, heard, orchard, leopai d, aie .not augmentatlves. They 
are from shg-ueard, lacerto, oi t-gcard, leopai dus, respectively. ’ 


FREQUENTATIVES. 

i 

155 Frequentatives me vroids formed from other 
■woids by the addition of teimmations expiessing frequency or 
iteration — 


Crack , . Crackle 

Drip , Dnbblo 

Scnbo ... Scnbhle 

Koam ... Kamblo 


Gleam . Glimmer ‘ 

Long . Linger 

Climb , . Clamber 

Spit . , Spatter 


REDUPLICATED WORDS. 

c r r 

156 Reduplicated word** are those of which the second 
part is simply a lepetition of the fii «t in the same oi a Slightly 
modified form. Some Indian Vernacular languages have many 
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leduplieated woids. In English there are only a few The 
following are those most commonly used 

Helter-sl alter (in hurry and confnsion) , hum di urn (dull and stnpid) , 
tittle-tattle (idle, trifling talk) , knick knack (trifle, toy) , ding-dong (the 
sonnd of bells) , sing-song (drawling) , pell mell tin confusion) , chit-chat 
(familiar conversation) , gew gaw (trifle, toy), hurly-burly (bustle, con- 
fnsion), bow wow (bark of a dog) (sweepings or lefnse), dilly- 

dally (to loiter or trifle) , pic me (apleasnre excursion) , mur mur a low 
continued noise), sig sag {having short turns or angles), hub-bub (con- 
fused sounds) , slully shally (irresolution) , tip-top (most excellent) , see 
saw (moving upward and downward alternately). 


ONOMATOPOETIC WORDS. 


157. Onomatopoetic words are words which, when pro- 
nounced, resemble the sounds they denote, as, him , buzz, 
rustle, rattle 

' APPROPRIATE COEEECTIVE NOUNS. 


158 

An army of soldiers. 

An airay of facts, soldiers 
An assembly of divines, represen- 
tativcB 

A band of musicians, followers, 
lobbers 

A batch of bread, pupils 
A battery of guns 
A bevy of quits, gills 
A board Of trustees, directors 
A bouquet of flowers. 

A brigade of cavalry, infantry, or 
artillery 

A broadside of guns (of a ship) 

A brood of chickens. 

A brotheihood of monks 
A budget of nous, letters. 
Abunchof grapes, plantains, fruits, 
keys. 

A bundle of sticks 
A caravan of merchants, pilgrims, 
travellers 
A cast of hawks 
A catcb of fish taken in nets 
A cavalcade of persons on hoisc 
back. 

A centuiy of jeais, sonnets, inven- 
tions 

chaplet of beads, flowers, 
choir of singers 
A chain of mountains. 


Ja 


A clan of Highlanders . 

A class of students, persons. 

A clond of locusts. 

A clump of trees 

A cluster of grapes, nuts, Btars, 
islands. 

A code of laws 

A commonwealth of bees ^ 

A community of people, monks 
A company of soldiers, merchants, 
A concourse of people 
A congiegation of worshippers 
A congress Of delegates, represent- 
atives. 

A convocation of graduates, clergy. 
A consignment of goods 
A corps of volunteers, police. 

A covey of patndges, birds. 

A course of leotores 
■ t A C16W of sailors 
A ciowd of people. 

A constellation of stars. 

A cnmculum of studies 
A detachment of soldiers. 

A drove of cattle 
A dynasty of kings. 

An escort of troops, nolice 
A faggot of sticks 1 
4 " l^y of plants, languages. 

A festoon of leaves or flowers# 

A file of papers, soldiers. 
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A firm of merchants. 

A fleet of ships 
A flight of birds 
A flight of stairs or 6teps. 

A flock of sheep, goese, 

A forest of trees 
A galaxy of beinties. 

A gang of prisoners, convicts, 
i\ or kman 

A gang of lobbeis, thieves 
A garland of flowers 
A g uar d of police, tioops 
A group of figures tin a picture), 
islands 

A group of islands 
A haul of fish caught, 

A heap of stones 01 sand. 

A hera of swine, of cattle, deer, 
goats, swans, cranes 
A hive of bees. 

A horde of lobbers, pirates 
A house of senators, representatives 
A league of states, powor<i 
A leash of honnds 
A"legion of devils. 

A library of books 
A line of kings, ancestors. 

A litter of pigs, paps, whelps. 

A lock of hnir. 

A mob of notous people. 

A multitude of people 
A nest of rabbits, ants, boxes. 

A nosegay of flowers 
An Older of knights 
A packof honnds, playing cards, Ac, 
A parcel of Ues. 

A peal of bells ' 

. ! A pencil of rays, Ac 

A pile of books, wood slacked, 

A procession of people 
A rabble of ill hied, disorderly 
people 

A relay of horses 
A retinue of followers 


A school of whales. 

A senes of events, Ac 
A set of assorted articles 
A set of china 
A sheaf of corn, airows, Ac. 

A jdlO&l of fish, mackerel 
A shock of hau, corn, Ac 
A skowei of arrows, abuse 
A skulk of foi.os. 

A squadron of Blnps, troops 
A stack of hay, wood 
A staff of professors* tea- 
chers, officers 

A stook of goods, provisions. 

A string of onions, pearls, bends 
A stud_of horses 
A suit of clothes 
A suite (pron. siccet) of rooms, 
apartments 

A swarm of ants, or othei insects 
A syllabus of studies 
A team of horses, oxen, cricketers, 
Ac 

A throng of people 
A tissue of falsehoods 
-A torrent Of abuse. 

A train of waggons, carnage'', fol. 
lowers 

A tnbe of Indians 
A tioop of horse,(t e., cavalry) 

A troupe of pei formers 
A truss of hay 
A tuft of grass 
/A volley of artillery 
/A wreath’ of roses, flowers 
A yoke of oxen. 

A brace (of pnrtndges, pistols) =2 
A couple =2 
A pair =2. 
a score=20. 

A dozea=i2. 

A gloss (of bnttons, steel-pens) 
= 12 dozen =144 


GENDER. 

J \5Q Gender and Sex — G.endeius a grammatical distinc- 
tion-, and ^applies to, words,. Sex is a natnial distinction and 
applies to. living objects Thus a man is of the male sex 
the word * man’ is of the masculine gendei, * 

Gender is defined as the distinction of sex, bntitis not 
the same as sex. 3Poi, we may speak of the gendei of inanimate 
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objects, but not of their sex , and we have only two sexes— male 
and female , while we have four gendeis 

1. Masculine— to winch belong all navies of males, 1 

2 Feminine — all names of females, 

3 Neuter — all names of things having no sex ; 

4 Common — all names, which, without a qnnhfying word, 
may be used of males or females, as child, cousin, friend, 
neighbour, parent, pe, son, senant quardian, qmde , - 

Note 1 — .When speaking of animats, the sex of which is considered im- 
material, we frequently assign to them gender suited to their qualities. 
The more fierce and xtrong wo call masculine, the more timid and quiet, 
feminine Thns we say of the horse that he is a noble animal j of the hare 
that she is timorous 

Note 2 —Insects, small quadrupeds, birds and fiBhes are generally 
spoken of as neuter ‘ the sheep has strayed from its flook * ‘ Of smalt 
account is a fly till it gets into the eye 1 

Note 3 —Little children are spoken of similarly, * The child has loBt 
its way * ' 

Note 4 — Co’loctive nonns, when nut used aB nouns of multitude, are 
neuter, though they may denote living beings, as ctowd, nation, 

160 There are three ways of distinguishing 
between the masculine and the femmtne in English 

1 — BA DIFFERENT WORDS 


Muac, 

Fern , 1 

Ala sc 

Fem, 

Bachelor 

Mmd, 8pinster 

Lord , 

Lady 

'Beau 

Belle 

,Male 

Female , 

Boar 

Sow -I 

^Mallard 

Wild duck 

Boy 

Girl 

Man 

Woman 

Bridegroom 

Bndo J 

^Messieurs 

Mesdumes 

Brother 

Sister 

* Mi Iter , 

Spiwnor *■ 

Buck 

Doo 

Monk , 

Nun 

Bull 

Cow 

Nephew 

Niece 

.bollock, Stoor, Ox 

Heifei 

Papa 

Mamma , 

Cock 

Hon 

'itake 

Jilt 

. Colt, Foal . 

Filly 

Ram, Wcthei 

Ewe 

^ Dog, Hound , 

Bitch 

Rnff 

Bcovo 

Drake . 

Dnck 

Sir, Siro 

Madam 

Drone , 

Boo 

v Siro 

Dam of animals 

Earl 

Countess 

'/kloven 

Slattorn, Slut 

Father , , 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Friar 

Sister, Nan 

Stag 

Hind 

'Gaffer 

Gamratr 

Sualn 

Nymph 

Gandei 

Goose 

-.■Tailor 

Seamstress 

Gentleman 

Ludy 

Unrle s 

Aunt 

Hurt 

Roo 

\ViiBherman 

Laundress 

Horse, Stallion 

Maro 

\\ izard 

Witch 

Husband , 

Wife 

\\ ldower , 

Widow 

King 

Qnoon 

\Youth 

Maiden, Damsel 


* StdUi , male fish spanner, female fish 
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II. — BY PRFFtXlKQ A WORD INDICATING THE SEX 

Male servant . Female servant Cock-sparrow Hen sparrow 

Man servant . Maid servant Dog for . Bitch for 

Mon singors • Women singers Buck-rabbit Doo-rfibbit 

Man kind Woman kind ‘'Jack ubb . . Jenny ass 

Ho bear . Sbo-bcar Billy goat ... Nanny- goat 

Ho ass .. She nss vToni cat ... Tib cat 

He goat . . 8he goat 

►./in tho following words, a desoriptive word is prefixed to 
limit the meaning of tbo words indicating the sex . 

Bond mnn Bond-maid MiU -man ... Milk-maid 

Bndes-mnn Brides maid Mer man . Mer-maid 

Foster father Foster-mother Moor cock Moor hen 

Gailer (Grand pero) Gnmmor Pea cock , Poa lion 

(Grand moro) 8chool master School mistress 
Gentleman . Gentlo woman Sen ant-man .. Servant woman 

Grand father . Grand mothar ( maid) 

Grand son . . Grand dnughtor Stop fathor . . Stop mother 

Grand duko Grand duchess 'Step son . Step daughter 

Gmnca cock Guinea lion Tuikoy-cook Turkey-hen 

Land lord Land lady Washer man . . Washor-woman 

III.— BY SUFFIXES: 

(1) English suffixes ster, en. 

(Spinner) ... SpinBloi 
Fox ixen 

Note— Tho moaning of spinster has changed Vixen is always used 
figuratively in tho seiibo of a shrewish woman* 


(2) French suffixes . css 
(a) Where the masculine 
Author . Authoress 

Baron Bnronoss 

Count Countess 

■/Beacon Doiiconcss 

Giant . Giantess 

Heir , Heiress 

Host HoBtOBS 

Jow JeweRs 

Lion Lioness 


(l>) Whore 
Abbot . , 

Actor ... 

vAmbaRsador 
-Arbiter , 

Bonofactor . 

Ohantor 
Conductor 
Director 
t Editor 

Elector , 

Enchanter 

Founder 


the ending of 

Abbess 

Actress 

Ambassadress 

Arbitrcss 

Benefactress 

ClinntroHB 

CouduotroBB 

Directress 

Editress 

Electron 

Enchantress 

Foundress 


•undergoes no 

Mayor 

Patron 

Peer 

Poot 

PtlOBt 

Princo 

Prophet 

Shepbord 

Viscount 

the masculine 

'Molntor 

..Instructor 

Lad 

Marquis 
Negro 
/Cgio 
Portor 
bongstor 
T‘g< r 
vV o‘nry 
■t Victor 


change 

. Mayoress 
. . Patroness 
. • Peeress 
Poetess 
. PrioBtesa 
. Princess 
. Prophetess 
• Sbopberdess 
. ViBcountess 

is chanqed or lost 
, Idolatress 
Inst rue tross 
. . Liibb ( —lad ess) 
. Marchioness , 
Nogiess 
. Ogress 
. rortreBs 
. Songstress 
. Tigress 
. Votaress 
• , Victress 


i 
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( o ) When the loot-iowel and the ending of the masculine mb 
chanqed — 

Duke Duchess | Master Mistress 

(d) When both masculine and feminine have distinct suffixes — 


Adulterer 

^Caterer 

Emperoi 

Adulteress 

Gateross 

Empress 

Governor 

Murderer 

Sorcerer 

Governess * 

Murderess 

Sorceress 

(3) Other Romance suffixes 

— 


(a) ix. 




'’Adpitor 

Administrator 

Director 

Adjutnx 
Admimsfci atrix 
Directrix 

Executor 

^Heritor 

Testatoi 

Executrix 

Hentnx 

Testatrix 

( b ) ?na, me 



Hero 

C7ai (Tsar) 

Heroine 

Cranna (Tsaritra) 

I Landgiave , . 

J Margrave 

Landgravine 

Margravine 

Proper names 
Christina 

Toseplnne, Caroline (Carolus =Charles) Alexandrine, 

00 a 




Don (Spanish) 
Snltan . 

Donna 

Sultana 

Infant (Spanish) 
Signor (Italian) 

Infanta 

Signora 


160. Where the masculine may be used for the 
feminine — In the case of a few words, such as poet , autlm , 8fC } 
where the office or profession, nob the sex, is material, the mascu- 
line form may he used for the feminine or as including both the 
masculine and the feminine ‘ She is the author of that book,’ 
‘ She is a good penman,’ ‘ She is the best living poet,’ i e , of male 
and female poets But when we wish to distinguish the sex, 
we use the feminine form for the female * She is the best living 
poetess, 9 i.e , of living female poets she is the best 

Note — Many think it necessary to call a lady m charge of a post office 
a Fostmistiess The public do not caieatatl whether it is a man or 
a woman who manages the Post Office, and it is not only not wrong, bnt 
the light and proper thing to call such a person a postmaster But the 
lady Inspector of Girls’ school is called Inspectress to show that it is a 
lady Inspector, and not a gentleman Inspector, of girls’ schools Here 
the sex is important So also we say school mistress 

1 61 Nouns used as masculine without a corres- 
ponding feminine form — Jack-snipe , Jack-daw , Qame-cocl 
'H62. Nouns used as feminine without a corres- 
ponding masculine form — Amazon, Dowager, Yvaqo, Dm 
nette, Blonde, Jointress, Shrew, Siren, Coquette, Flu t, Virgin, 
Termagaunt, Jenny-wren 

* Governess nlwnvsmenns a tutoress The mnscnlino goiemoi some- 
times means n tutor, bnt generally means the ruler of 4 Province, 
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*^163. Nouns forming the masculine from the femi- 
nine — 

Dtalc, Gander (gans= goose), 1 Vidoucr, Bridegroom, Man- 
midwife , Man-milhne) 

164 Nouns of Common Gender having separate 
forms for the masculine and feminine genders — 


Common 

Masculine 

Feminine. 

Child 

Son 

Daughter 

Deer 

Hurt 

Hoe 

Tallow deer 

Buck 

Dot 

„1 oal . 

Colt 

bill} 

-Tow 1 

Cotk 

Hcu 

Horso 

Stallion 

Marc 

Monarch, Soieieigu 

King 

Queen 

1’nront 

Father 

Motliei 

./Person 

Man 

Woman 

/Pig, Hog 
^ucd deer 

Boar 

Son 

Stag, Halt 

Hind 

Sheep 

Ham 

IjWC 

v.8pouse ( i n pod ry } 

Husband 

Wife 

Sunn , 

Cob 

, Pen 

Sweetheart 

Lorei 

* Mistress 


165. Peculiar gender-foi ms — In the words songstress, 
seamstress, we have a double feminine suffix — ste i tho old Anglo- 
Saxon suffix (now found -with its leal foice only in spinster) and 
ess the Romance suffix 

166 Gender of Personified Nouns — 

1 Things lemaikable f oi strength, greatness, sublimity, 
majesty, Ac., oi conspicuous for the attributes of imparting 
or communicating, me spoken of as masculine, as, the Sun, 
Death, 71 r «»/er, Time 

2 Things lemarkable foi beauty, gentleuess, mildness, 
amiability, or tho attributes of containing oi bunging foitb, 
aio spokeu of as feminine, as Nature, the Moon, Knowledge, 
Virtue , a ship, the earth 


NUMBER 

167 Number defined — Number is tho mode of indica- 
ting, by different words, oi by a modification of the form of the 
same word, whether we me speaking of one oi more Tlieio 
are two number's — the Singular , denoting one object, and the 
Plural, denoting more than one object 

The parts of speech which have number me the noun, 
the pronoun, and the voib. To these we should add the 
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demonstrative adjectives this and that, which undergo change 
for number. 


168. Different ways of forming the Plural — 


1 

By vowel-change : 



Man 

. . Mon 

Goose 

Geese 

Woman 

Women 

Moubb 

Mice 

Foot 

. Feet 

Louse 

Lice 

Tooth 

Teeth I 



2 

By the suffix e» * 



Ox 

Oxen 1 

Child 

. Children 

Cow * 

Kine j 

Brother 

. Biethren 


Note — Smite is a genuine singular, and should nob be included m tins 
class. 

3 By leaving the singular form unchanged, as sheep, 
deer (see sec 170) ' * - 

4. By the suffix -s ship, ships, fly, flies, knife, knives, (see 
sec 169) 

Note — This last is the only way now employed , the others are 
obsolete. So that if a noun is introduced newly into English, and natu- 
ralized (see soo 182) it8*plural will be formed by adding s 

169. Special Rules for forming the Plural by *s ’ : 

1. When the smgulai ends in a unite or a liquid, add s , 
as, cats , books, stags, qims, monarchs 

2. When the singular ends m a sibilant or Imsing sound 
(s, sli, ch, ss,) or m ch soft, add es As, crosses, fishes, churches, 
foxes , oxen is an exception 

Note . — Ch hard taheB 8 1 monarchs, dwti ehs 

3 When the smgulai ends m y preceded by a consonant, 
change y anto les As fly, flies But if the y is preceded by a 
vowel simply add s , as boy, boys, attorney, attorneys, but cob 
loquics, soliloquies Monies, vallies, §*c,, are therefore wrong 
Alkali lias alkalies for its plural 

Note — Proper nonnB sometimes follow, and sometimes do not follow 
this rule i * The Queen's Maries,' • The Hem ys,' * The Ptolemies,’ 

4. When the smgulai ends in o, preceded by a consonant, 
add es. As, calicoes, tobaccoes, potatoes But if the o is doubled 
or preceded by a vowel, or if the noun is proper , simply add s As 
bamboos, folios, studios, (the two) Drorfiios, Catos 

ExctPTiONS. Oanto, cento, grotto, junto, solo, portico folio, 
quarto, oefato, duodecimo, ratundo, tyro, proino, brato, embryo, 
stiletto, virtuoso, nun cw, oratorio, portfolio form then pluralB by 
Btmply adding s. r J 


* The form cows is now almost ^variably used instead of line. 
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5 Tbs following nouns change/ or/e into les beef, calf, 
elf, half, leaf, loaf, shef , self, sheaf, thief, wolf, life , wife, hmfe. 

Xotel —Nouns inf, rf, oof, xef, ulf, simply tike s puffs, dwarfs, hoofs, 
chief?, gulfs Thief is an exception 

Hote 2 . — Staff has staves in the plural, except when nsedm a collective 
sense , as, * the staffs of the two Colleges * Its compounds also follow the 
rule State* is the plural of staff as well as of state (a verse). 

Kotc 3.— Strife, fife, safe, add s only. 

Jl70, Nouns which have the same form for both 
singular and plural: — deer , sheep, mackerel , salmon, trout, 
grouse, heathen, hose, corps, siune, series, apparatus, species 


171. Nouns which have no plural forms . 

• 1 Proper nouns, (araoDg which names of sciences, as 
physiology , may be included 1 except as in sec 52 

2 Matenal nouns, except as m sec 56 

3 Abstract noun*, except as ra sec. 57 

4. Some collective nouns, as furniture, scenery, vermin. 

\ 172 No uns which have no singular^ forms 


Aborigines 

Amends 

Annals 

Antipodes 

Archives 

Arms (meaning wea- 
pons) 

Ashes 
Assets 
Banns 
Bellows 
Billiards 
Bowels 
Breeches 
Calends 
Chatties 
Compasses 
Credentials 
Customs (revenue 
duties) 

Draughts 

Drawers 


Dregs " 

Embers 

Entrails 

Fetters 

Filings 

Goods 

Hustings 

Ides 

Lees 

Lungs * 

Manners 

Matins 

Means 

Measles 

Morals 

News 

Nippers 

Nones 

Nuptials 

Oats 

Obsequies 

Odds 


Pantaloons 

Pincers 

Pliers 

Premiees 

Ensures 

Sessions 

Shambles 

Shears 

Snuffers 

Spectacles 

Thanks 

Tidings 

Tongs 

Trappings 

Trowsers 

Tweezers 

Vespers 

Victuals 

Wages 

Mathematics, Politics, 
&a 


note 1. — Those in italics name objects with duality of parts, while the 
others name complex objects with obvious plurality rf parts, or collective 
masses or aggregates of individuals, real or imagined 

Note 2 — The names of sciences in icsare considered as singular when 
we speak of them as the nnmes of ludividnal sciences, and as plural when 
we 6peak of them as a number of sciences 'Metaphysics is that science 


* Lungs, In medical language, has a singular $ the right lung, the l*ft 
lung. 
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winch, ic ,’ ‘ Metaphysics do not puzzle as is generally supposed.’ The 
latter usage is more common, and moro agreeable to analogy 

- 173 Nouns with two plural forms— one a collec- 
tive and the other an ordinary plural 


1 lsll 

Mullet, mullet . 

Cannon 

•Youth 


Fish, Fishes 
Mullet, mullets 
Cannon, cannons 
Youth, youths 


"Wild duck 

Shot 

Herring 


Wild duck, wild 
ducks 
Shot, shotB 
II ci ring, her- 
rings 


174 Nouns with two plural forms with different 
meanings 


i 


Brother 

Cloth 

Die 

Genius 

Index 

Pea 

Penny 

Staff 


f Biothers (by blood.) 

I Brcthien (of an oidct oi community) * 
f Cloths (kinds of cloth ) 

\ Clothes (garments ) 
f Dies (stamps for coming ) 

( Dice (for gaming ) 
f Geniuses (men of genius ) 

1 Genu (spirits ) 
f Indexes (of bools ) 

( Indices (algebraical exponents ) 

( Peas (consideied separately ) 

} Pease (collective, ns * pease pudding ’) 
f Pennies (separate coins ) 

■ (Fence (a collective sum ) 
f Sta\es (sticks 1 
• ( Staffs (in a m i lilaiy sense.) 


» 175 Nouns with two meanings in the singular 
and only one m the plural 


j Singulai 

v Horse — cavalry , the animal 
Foot — infanii y , part of body 
Powder — gunpowder, mixture. 
-.(Light — of a lamp , a lamp 
Abuse — corrupt practice , bad lan 
guage 

Practice— habit , exeictsc of a pro 
fesnon 

People — nations, pci sons 
Wood — the mate i lat j forest . 


Plural. 
Horses — the animals 
Feot — parts of body 
Pon dors — miatur es 
Lights— tamps. 

Abuses — corrupt pi acltccs 

Practices — habits 

Peoples — nations 
W oods — forests 


Compass has two meanings in the singular, and a third m the plural, 
viz., sing, — circuit, manner’s compass phir — instrument for measuring 
Youth has three meanings in the singnlar, and only one in the plural, nz , 
sing the period of life, young persons , young persons collectively, plur — 
young persons 


* ThiB is a modern distraction In the Bible, and in Old English as 
well as ra modern poetrv, brethren is used for biothers. 
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j 

J 176 Nouns with only one meaning In the singular, 
and two in the plural : 


Smgulai , 

Pain— suffering. 

Custom — habit 
dumber — quantity. 

Fait — dutston 
Coloui — hue 
Effect— ivsult 
Spectacle— anything seen 
Premise— proposition. 
Qnai ter — a joui th pai t 
Vnponr — gas 


PTural 

Pams — sufferings , tumble. 

Customs — habits, men tie duttes. 
Numbers — quantities , i erses 
Parts — dmsions , abilities. 

Colours — hinds of colow , flags. 
Effects— results, pioptrty 
Spectacles — things seen j eye glasses . 
Premises — propositions , buildings 
Quarters— fourth p aits, lodging*. 
Yaponi s — gases , ilUhumovr . 


Zette i has two mono mgs m tlic singnlai, viz , cliaiaetei of the alphabet, 
an epistle ; and tlnee in tlio plural, viz., characters of the alphabet, epistles , 
hteratuic. 

i 177. Nouns whose plurals differ in meaning from 
their singulars ■ 


Smgulai 
Corn— 91 am 
Iron — the metal 
Salt — the substance 
Good — opposite of cul, 

Piactico — era cise of a piofession 
Manner — method 
Copper — the metal. 

Gram — coi n. 

Content— contentment. 

Domino — a cloah with a hood 
Vesper— evening. 

Scale— anything graduated 
Forfeit — anything forfeited . 
Ground — land 
Beef — the flesh 
Draught— a drawing 
Ad\ ice— counsel 
Physic— medicine 


Plwal 

Coins — on the feet 
Irons— /et/ci <? 

Salts — as smelling salts 
Goods— pi operly. 

Practices — domqs, habits 
Manners— be7i auoui 
Coppeis — copper coins. 

Groins — small particle* 

Contents — uhat is contained 
Dominoes — a game 
Vespers — eicntng service 
ScnleB — of a balance. 

Forfeits— a game 

Grounds —diegs, as * coffee giounds 

Beeves — oxen 

Di mights— a game 

Advices— tti/01 motion. 

Physics— natural science 


Verbal Nouns 


Smgulai Pluial. 

Cutting — the act Cuttings— pai ts cut off 

Sweeping — the act Sweepings— refuse 

Bunging — the act Hangings— cloth, § c , hung on walls. 

^ 178. Nouna plural In form, but singular in origin 
and meaning — Alms t Old Eng. dimes, from Gr. eleemosyne ) , 
1 iclm (0 E nchesse), summons (0 E semonse) , eaves (0 E 
ejese margin) In these words, the is a part of the ivoid, 
and not the plnral sign. They aie generally used as plurals 
Inmnqs, gallows, odds, means ate true plurals used as singulars 
and also as plurals 

Note,— News, pains, amends, tidings, are true pluinls m origin 
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4 179. Nouns singular in form, but plural inmeaning: 

1 Words used in a collective sense cavalry, horse, infantry, 
foot , fish, fowl, cattle, poultry, ft ml, vermin, folk, sail, stand (ot 
ai ms) 

2 Names expressive of quantity, mnsa, weight , pair, brace, 
couple, dozen , score, qross , stone (— 14 lbs ) , foot, fathom, vide 
Also cannon, shot, shilling , pound, Spc 

180 The plnral sometimes implies an adjective ‘ Men are 
mortal,’ i e , all men ‘ Numbers of pet sous,’ i e , great numbeis 

The singular also sometimes implies an adjective. 1 A deal 
of trouble , ' te , a great deal. * A lot of money,' * e , a great lot 

181. Plurals of Compound Nouns — The plurals of 
compound nouns are foimed by inflecting the principal noun 
governon-qeneral, sottssn-law, courts-mai tial, cousins-german, step 
sons, maidservants 

Exceptions menservants, womenservants, hnghts template, 
lords-jushces, hmghts-bachelors . In these cases, the two nouns 
are m apposition. 

When the words aie so closely allied that the meaning ib 
incomplete till the whole is known, the s is added at the end 
runaways, forget me n< >ts , three per-cents , mouthfuls 

Note 1 — Compounds ending iu ful, and nil those in which the princi- 
pal word is pnt laic, form the plnril in the same manner as other nound, 
as spoon fuls, fellow serv nts, out pourings. 

Note 2 — Hilcy gives the following rales of plnralizing complex names 
In plnralizing a complex name, or a name with a title prefixed,— 

(1) In comeisation, pluralizo the name} as, 'the two Miss 
Howards,’ * the two Mr. Howards ’ 

(2) In addiesstng letters pluralize tho tide j as, ' To the Misses 
Howard,’ * To Mesars Howard ’ 

(3) But for married ladies, iu both cases, plnrahze the nano j as, 
1 the two Mrs Wilsons,’ 

(4) When a titl», which is applicable to more persons than ond, 
1 b not regarded ns part of one compound name, the title must be plnralized 
as, ’ The Lords Brougham and Lv ndhurst,’ meaning, two lords. * Tho 
Lords Bishops of Durham and Carlisle,’ 1 Messrs Lambert and Son,* 

Note 3 — Nnticual names compounded w ith man mako tho plural in 
men. The following are exceptions — Ottoman, Ottomans , Mussulman, 
Mussulmans , German, Germans , Norman, Normans, Brahman, Bi ahmans. 

Tho reason for those exceptions is that man in these words is not the 
English word man but n part of the words themsolres Bt uhman, for in- 
stance, is the anglicised form of the Sanskrit Biahmana, The same 
remar a applies co tali*man, firmm cayman, &c On the other hand, 
man in Frenchman, Dutchman, c , is the English word man, and thoBB 
words are made plnral by changing wan into its plural men 
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languages 

examples 

Addendum 

Amanuensis 

Annlj sm 

Anmmlcnlum 

Antithesis 

Apov 

Appendix 

Antomnton 

Axis 

Bandit 

Basis 

Bonn 

Chctnli 

Ci isis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Dilettante 

Dogma 

EUlntium 

rihpsis 

Emphasis 

rrratuni 

/■''locus 

Foimnla 

Fungus 

(Venus 

Genius 


Foreign plutals— Matty vioids 
s retain their ongntnl plurals 


taken fiom otliov 
Tho following nro 


Addenda 

Amanuenses 

Analyses 

Animalcule' 

Antitheses 

Apices 

Appendices 

Automata 

Axes 

Banditti 

Bases 

Beaux 

Chcinbim 

Cnsos 

Cntom 

Data 

Dilettanti 

Dogmata 

Eflltni i 

Ellipses 

Emphases 

Errata. 

IVi 

Formula) 

Fungi 

Genera 

Genu 


Gj mnasium 

If j pofclic 1 is ^ . 

Lari a 

Madame 

Magus . 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Metamorphosis 

Miasma ■ 

Momentum 

Monsieur 

Mmntia 

Nc hula * 

Oasts 

Parenthesis 
'’Phenomenon 
Bndu 
^Radius 
Ser iph 
Stamen 
Stnnnlns 
St rat nni 
Tnmnlus 
Vertex 
Yiitnoso 
✓Vortex 


Gymnasia 

lh potheses 

Lnttro 

Mcsdamcs 

Magi 

Media 

Memoranda 

Metamorphoses 

Miasmata 

Momenta 

Mesiienrs 

MtuutiiD 

Aohuho 

Oases 

Parentheses 
Phenomena 
Jtndiccs 
Kadh 
f'Diaplum 
Stamn a 
Stimuli 
Strata 
Tumuli 
A ertices 
"V irtno&i 
\ orticcs 


WUniM» ♦ vu'im , # i - 

"When tlicso words become natntahsed, t a , tv lien they have 
been so long m use m English ns to bo considoicd foi all practi- 
cal pnrposos ns English woids, they foim then plmals like 
English nouns, as bandits, formulas, memorandums, dogmas, 
seraphs, funguses, mediums, cherubs. Tho piescut tendency ot 
English is to i eject foteign plmals* 

Kotc, — Chcrulwih, though oE frequent occurronco in tho Bible, is a 
liarbamtn. So is scraplun s, Pooplo \\ ho ought to 1 now beltoi some- 
times say sttnlas 

^183 Plurals of Letters, Symbols, &c —Tho plurals 
of word* 5 , letteis, and nnmoials, spoken of ns sncli, me foimed 
by tho nposlioplio anils Thus ‘Dotjfmr z's and cioss your 
t's.' ‘Tlieie nro seven S’s m 56, * ‘tho it hcieby's and tho 
wherefore's * Wo write liow e\ or ‘the -ilyes anil tho Noes,' 

‘ 3 cm*,’ * 2 esses,' * all Iho aitches (7iS) ’ 

J 184 Plural with Numerals — Willi a tiumoial tho sign 
of the plural is often dispensed with five pound, ten sail, two 
brace of bn ds, fom pair , two dozen, forty head of cattle. Of se'en- 
mghl ( = 7 nights), foitmght ( — 14 nights), sixmonth, ttcehe- 
month. 


S 
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CASE 


185. Case is the form of the noun or pronoun ■which 
shows its relation to obhei words in a sentence 


186. Declension is the giving of the cases of a noun or 
pronoun The following are examples of the declension of 
nouns 

Singular Fluial Singular 


Nom Boy Boys 

Pos9. Boy’s BoyH’ 

Obj Boy Boys 


Hama 

Hama’s 

Rama 


187. The oldest English had six cases, viz , Nominative, 
Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and Ablative But in 
modem English, we have only three cases — Nominative, 
Possessive, and Objective, and except in the case of pronouns, 
only one case ending, viz , that of the possessive case 


Note — Oligm of the Possessive ‘s'— The possessive or genitive 
suffix m most of the Indo European languages is s with & von el, and 
the fnct that s. is the sign of the genitive in English is nob capable 
of fnrtlier explanation, any more than tho fact that sya in Sanskrit per- 
forms the same function 

It was once believed land perhaps the belief is not quite extinct 
yet) that tins s was originally his This theory wns current from Ben 
.Tonson’s time to Addison’s It is under this en or that the lattor writes 
in the Spectator " The same single letter on many occasions does tho 
office of a whole word, and represents tho his and her of Our forefathers ” 
The following are fatal objections to the theory 1 Expressions liko 
* the queen’s crown ’ cannot ho explained by it 2 Nor j et expressions 
like ‘ the children’s bread ’ 3 His cannot he he+hn. ; 


188 The preposition of is often used instead of the posses- 
Bive case endiug, as the philosophy of Plato, for Plato's philosophy 
See sec 194 

189 The possessive case-inflection is used with: 

1 Fiopcr names of persons — John’s hook 

2 Class designations— the Judge’s wig, tho onomy’s camp 

3 Names of the lower animals— the eagle’s flight, the elephant’s 
tnsk 

1 Names of objects generally pci sonified— the earth's snrfnco 
the ship’s side ’ 

(а) The pou t\ s of the mind— reason's voice, fancy’s flight. 

(б) The collective m/cicsl of manhnd — tho law’s delnv 

society’s well being ' ’ 

5 Periods of time (in certain phrases)— a day’s leave, the Tlnrtv- 

Ycars’ Wiir J 

6 Abstract nouns (rarely)— for appoarancea’ sake, for old -ic 

qnamtnnce’ sake, 
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'i 90 Pluial nouns in ‘S’ foim. their possessive by add- 
ing the apostrophe only , as “ angels’ visits" But when the 
plnial does not end 111 s , the possessive is formed by adding ‘ s’ 
with the aposti ophe , ns “ men ’b Jives ” 


Note — Onro must be taken to distinguish between tbe singular pobsess- 
ive and tbe pluial possessive The singular possessive is formedfiom the 
singular bj the aposhoplie and s, or by the apostrophe alone , the plural 
possessive is formed fiom the plural nominative in the same way It ib 
therefore wrong to wn to gentlemans', child* ens for those forms would 
imply that gentlemans, childrens, nro correct plural 'forms, which f they 
obviously arc not The following oxamplos is ill show tho difference 


Noun. 


Sing Pose. 


Plural P08S. 


Mnn 

Fathei 

Child 

C0U8C10UC0 
Geutlemnu 
Son in-law 
Man of-war 


Man’s 

Father’s 

Child’s 

Conscience 1 

Geutlemau’s 

Sou in-Ian’s 

Man of-wur’^s 


Men’s 
^ Fathers* 
Children’s. 
Consciences’ 

- Gentlemen's 
• Sons in-law’s 
, Men of-war’s 


'191. Singulai Nouns ending in ‘es’ (sounded as a 
sepal ate syllable), ‘ SS,’ ‘ ce ’ form their possessive by adding 
tbe aposti ophe alone ‘Moses’ rod,’ ‘foi righteousness ’ sake,’ 
4 foi conscience ’ sake * 


When tlie es is not sounded ns a separate syllable, s must 
be added with tbe apostiopbe James’s, Jones’s 

Proper names .ending m s take tbe apostiopbe and s . 
Chambers’s, Philips’s This is necessary to prevent mistakes. 

If tbe possessive of Chambeisweie wntton Chambeis’, tbeie 
would be no diffet enee m pionuuciahon between that foim 
and Chamber’s, and one might tlunk tbe proper name is Cham- 
ber, not Chambeis. 

Pioper Nouns m as take ’s Bass’s Ale , Ross’s Milton • 

192. The possessive of Compound Nouns and 
Phrases equivalent to Compound Nouns is foi med by 
adding tbe apostiopbe and ‘ a ’ to tbe last woid oi tbe apostro- 
phe alone if tbe last word ends m cs sounded as a separate 
syllable, or is a pluial m a, as * tbe Maharajah of Travaucoie’s 
Prize’, ‘Tlie Govenior-Geneial’s staff’, 4 Waller and Co’s 
stables’ , 4 Smith and Moses^sbop’j 4 Oir and Son’s watches ’ 
Tbe possessive pluial of such nouns is expiessed by the 
piepositiop of 


Even when tbeie aie two separate names, connected by and, 
tbe ‘s’ is added only to tbe last, as 4 John, William, and Mary’s 
uncle,’ 4 V est and Co ’s shop ’ So also when a noaH is followed 
by another in apposition to it, as 4 Tom tbe barber’s son,’ . 
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> Note 1 . — Bat; when tlio noun qrmhfiediby the (possessive refeis to each 
of the connected names, the case-ending is pnt after each name, or, if 0/ 
is used, it is put before .each name 1 The Emperoi 's and the King’s forces 
met in battle’ , The advice of my fathei and of my brother did not agree ' 
Note 2 — When comparison is> intended, or nhon several words come 
between the tno connected nouns, the sign muBt be annexed to each 

* They me William’s ns well as Thomas’s boohs * ‘ Not a, day’s or oven an 
bom s delay will bo permitted * 

193. When the noun which the possessive qualifies ,i s 
house, palace, chui ch, shop, &c , it is often omitted ‘ I 
have ;jti£>t retained from Johnson’s,’ te, Johnson’s house > (ov 
shop) 1 He has never been inside St James’s,’ te, St James’s 
Palace * Wo went to see St Paul’s, ue , St Paul’s Chuich ’ ‘ I 
am going to Oakes and Oo ’s for a few minutes,’ 1 e , Oakes 
and Co ’s shop 

194. Of is always employed when the possessive, is ante- 
cedent to a relative clause. Thus we say, ‘ the man’s hat,’ but 

* the hat of the man that was drowned ’ 

V 195. VocatiVe — In addiegsing a peison, wefiequently 
name' the person addiessed The noun is then said to be 
in the vocative case 01 nominative case of address ■ 
‘ John, here ’ 

J* 196 Objective Genitive — The possessive (or genitive) 
has a double force —1 Attiibniive Solomon’s temple, John’s 
hook, the Reformation of Luthet 2 Objective The persecution 
of the Huguenots , i e , inflicted on them , the reading of boohs , 
Ms maintenance , his rnuidei 

197 Dative — We have a lemnant of the old Dative 
Case m soma instances, usually in connection with verbs denot- 
ing giving, telling, bunging, offering, lending, sending, shoivingj 
piomisutg, teaching ‘ I gave him a book,’ * I lent him a Rupee ’ 

' * i ( r I > V 1 1 ,! I , 

' 0 PERSON.’ 

198. Peison defined — Peisoms the difference between 
U 16 uses of nouns, 01 the foinls of pronouns (and verbs), which 
shows wliethei they refer* to the person speaking, the person or 
thing spoken to, 01 the peison 01 thing spoken of 


COMPARISON. 

199. Degrees of Comparison —Most adjectives of 
qualify, and'5, few adjfeclivea of quantity j undergo changes of 
form to show whethei a gteatei 01 less 1 degree of the quality, 
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01 a gi eater or smaller quantify, is meant. There are fclnee 
degrees of comparison, viz , the Positive, the Comparable, and 
the j&'upei latne There aie also two kinds of comparison, the 
comparison of -increase (as taller , tallest ), and the comparison of 
diminution (as less tall , lease tali'), in each of which comparisons 
v e have the three degrees. 

200 The three Degrees of Comparison. — The 
positive degree is the simple form of the adjective the com - 
paratnc expi esses a Jnqhn or loicer degree of the quality or 
quantify denoted by the adjective and the superlative, tho 
highest or lowest degiee ; as, lewd, hindei, less Lind j Kindest, 
least Kind. 

''201 Adjectives that cannot be compared: 3. 
Pionommal adjectives, except yon which has a comparative 
yonder 2 Definite numeral adjectives 3. Some indefinite 
numeral adjectives, as some, all 4 Distributive adjectives 

5 Qualitative adjectives expressing qualities not capable of 
increase or diminution, as, round, chief, empty, perfect, umveisal 

6 Adjectives formed from names of materials, figuies, times, 
piersons, places , as, wooden, circulai, daihj, Johnsonian, Asiatic 

2Totr 1— Fioper adjectives may be compared when they ire used 
simply to denote quality ‘He is moie Johnsonian than Johnson lnmself,’ 
1 c, his sfcjle is more pedantic and pompons than men Johnson’s , ‘ He is 
viol e Irish than an Irishman ’ 

Ji Tote 2 — In the langnnge of crccssuegi icf, aiuia, loic, admiration, § c , 
poets and orators frequcntlj compare adjectives of class 5 in sec 201’ 

202. Compaiatives and Supeilatives how form- 
ed: 

1 Adjectives of one syllable generally form their com- 
paiatnes by r or cr, and their supeilatives by st 01 est, added 
to the positive wise, wiser, wisest > high, highei , highest. Some- 
times the comparative and superlatn e of such adjectives are 
formed by putting more and most before them more mse, most 
high. 

2 Most adjectives of tw 0 syllables, and all of three or 
moie syllables, are compaied by the adverbs more and most , as 
beautiful, more beautiful, most beautiful 

3 Adjectives of two syllables m y 01 le may be compared 
either way happy, happier, ox mote happy , happiest or most 
happy ; voile, noble 1 or. more noble, noblest or most noble 

203 Comparison of Adverbs — Adveibs which ex- 
piess degree 01 comparison are compared according to the same 
rule as adjectives, but er and est me used only with a few 
monosyllabic adveibs fast, often, seldom III } well, foie, much , 
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little, me compaied megularly like the adjectives of the same 
names. 


204 Superlative of Eminence — Degrees of inten- 
sity are often indicated by i ei y, extremely , exceedingly , Sfc , 
placed before tbe positive This form is sometimes called the 
superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from the ordinal y 
superlative 

Note 1 — A slight degree of a quality maj ho expi eased by adding -is/i 
or prefixing rather, somewhat, $'c , to the positive blackish, rather young, 
somewhat clxsagi eeable Other degrees of quality ai e expi eased by using 
adverbs of compnison with the compaiative, all the bettor, no bettor, 
little better, much bettei, nothing better, far better 

Note 2 — Sometimes tbe supeilntivo is used as a supeilotive of 
ominence, especially wheu it is modified by such an adjective, as possible, 
imaginable, concenable, § c It vv ill gen ei nil}, liowevei, be fonnd that 
there is an implied refeience to other objects 'He is a mbst useful 
seivant’ , ‘ He rccen cd me in tlio kindest possible manner’ , ' Tbe greatest 
imaginable folly ’ 

205 Latin Comparatives — Tbe words posterior, prior, 
xcxlerior, inferior, § c., though comparatives m Latin are not 

such m English They difter fiom English compaiafcives m the 
following respects 1 They do not end m e? 2 They aie 
not followed by than 3 Host of them have a purely positive 
meaning, e g , interior simply means inside and implies no com- 
parison, 

" Note — Besides these Latin comparatives, tliei e are also some English 
comparatives not followed by than , as, former, elder, latter, upper , outer , 
inner, hinder, under, neither 

206. Double Comparatives and Supei Iatives aie 
to foe avoided We should not say ' the most oldest,’ ‘ the moie 
greater * 

Note 1 — Double comparatives and supeilatlves -were common three 
centimes ago ‘ tlie Host Highest,’ 1 tbe most unbindest cut of all 1 

Note 2 — Lesser, though a double comparative, is u6ed ns another form 
of less It differs Horn less m that it cannot be used adveibially like less 

207 Adjectives and Adverbs irregularly com- 
pared 


Bad, evil, ill, badly 
Good, v\ell 
[Pore] 

[Foitb] 

Jar 
La to 


Woibb 

Better 

Dormer 

Fuitbor 

Farther 

Later, lattor 


Woist. , 
Best 

Foremost 
Fuithest * 
Farthest 
Latest, Inst + 


* Further, Farther Further and furthest [originally adverbs] imply 
movement, /ai ther and far that are applied to bodies a c rest , Jupiter is 
farther from tbe earth than tbe snn ’ * I could not go further than I did ’ 
,t^,afcr and latter , latest and last Later and latest are used duly to 
denote time , latter, last to denote position in a senes the latest publica- 
tion , the last Moghul Emperor. 
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Little 

Mach) many 
**'2$figh 
[Nonr 
Old 
Out 

^[ItfttllO 

208 


Less, IcSsei 

More 

Near 

Niaier 

Older, oldoi 

Ou tel, nttoi 

Rather 




Least 
Most. 

Nigliest, nest n 
Ni mest] 

Oldest, oldest 
Ontermost, utmost 
Rathcst] f 


- Low 
[Hind] 
[Up] 
fin] , 

[Foie] 


Adjectives with two superlative forms* 

Lower .. Lon ei most, lowest 

. Hmdoi . Hindmost, liindomiost. 

Upper . Upmost, nppermost. 

Inner . Inmost, innermost 

Former Foremost, Hist 


Those "within biackets aie only n«ed as adjectives in com* 
position with nouns, ns fore-feel, vjj-tiam. 

209 Adjectives with two comparative and super- 
latlve forms nigh, old, opt, late, (Seo sec 207.) 

7210. Adjectives without a positive foi m * 


• Uudei . 

■ - Further 

^ Nothoi 

* 211. Adjectives without 

' ESpI 1 

Southern 
Northern 
' [Fiont] 

[End] 

Mul 


Undermost 
Fui tlioimOst 

Nctheimosb (Seo secs. 207 208 ) 

a comparative foim *. 

Ileadmost 

Topmost 

Southernmost. 

Noi therumost 
Fi outmost 
End most 
Midmost 


No A. — Superlatives ending in moat are really donblo supeilatives, most 
Tjoing madenp of croa nnd on,.f, both Anglo 8 in. on superlative terminations 
Tor rules for inlerclmnging Degrees of Companion, seo Chap VII 


VOICE, AND MOOD AND TENSE- 

212. Voice is the foim of the veib w Inch shows whether 
the subject of the sentenco is the subject 01 the object of the 
veib There are two voices the Achie and the Patsue 

213, Mood is the form of the verb which shows the man- 
ner of (he action or state denoted by it, ? e , whether that action 

* Nea, eat, next The formoi denotes distance, and the latter, ordor oi 
position tlio neai est v\ ny” , “ tlio next house ” 

t Rathe is used by Milton ns an adjective meaning caily 'the lathe 
pnmiose ’ The positive and tlio superlative are now obsolete, and the 
pompni stive rathe) is non usod only as an adverb meaning st/on, 
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or state is to be taught of as certain, doubtful, possible, &o 
There aie foui moods the Indicative , the Imperative, the Sub- 
yunctno, and the Infinitive 

The Indicative Mood is the form of the verb •when it 
simply declaies something, or asks a question as, * Birds fly ’ , 
‘ Who said so P ’ 

The Impel ative Mood is the foim of the verb which 
is used when it expresses an older or a lequest , as ‘ John, come 
here * , ‘ Give me a day’s leave, please ’ 

The Subjunctive Mood is used when the verb ex- 
presses an action or state, under a condition, together with the 
idea of doubt or denial , as, ‘ If ue come, we shall see what we 
should do with lnm’ , * If he ivere heie, he would be piesent ’ 
In the first of these examples, the verb expresses a condition 
with a doubt , and m the second a pondition with a denial 

The Infinitive Mood simply states the action 01 state, 
without reference to agent, (■» e , doer of the action) or to time, 
and has the foice of an abstract noun. 

There are two infinitives the simple or imperfect infi- 
nitive, which simply states the action 01 state , and the perfect 
infinitive, which states it as perfect oi completed ‘ Ho intends 
to go ’ , ‘ Ho ought to have gone,’ 

214. Tense is tho form of the verb which e\pi esses time, 
that is, shows whether the action or state denoted by the verb 
refers to present, pnst, oi future, time There are three tenses 
in English piesent, past, and fulme The past and the present 
aro formed by inflecting the verb itself, the fntuie by piefixmg 
shall oi mil to the verb — so that,, as fai as tense inflections are 
concerned, English has leally only tuo teuses — the past and tho 
present 

The Present Tense denotes an action that goes on, oi a 
state that exists, now , as, ‘ He i ides ' , ‘ he is i idmq ’ , * he sleeps ’ 

The Past Tense denotes an action which took place, ora 
state which' existed, m past time , as, ‘He rode’ , * be was ndmg ,’ , 
‘ he slept ' 

TheFutuie Tense denotes an action that is to take 
place or be completed, or a state that is to exist, m the 
future , as ‘ He mil ride ’, “ He will bo ? ulincf , ' He mil sleep’ , 
He will have left by then ’ 

215 The participle is a form of the verb which has 
partly the nature of the verb and paitly that of the adiectne , 
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as, * I saw a cow grazing ’ Here qrazinq implies action , and has 
bo far the character of a verb , it qualifies the noun cow , and 
has so far the clmacter of an adjeetne 

There are two participles the imperfect and the perfect ; as, 
Imperf t Pcrf 

Aclnc Fo’tc. Seeing’. Seen 

Pa»sue Foies. Being seen Having been seen. - 

216. The Gerund is a substantive * foimed from a verb 
by the suffix -mg, which, when foimed from a transitive verb, 
has the governing power oE the verb , as ‘Ho escaped by 
crossing the river ’ 

Componnd gerunds are formed bv the help of the auxiliary 
verbs 6e and 7iaic , as being 'admired, hating lost, having been 
struck 

Xolc — Tho Participlo and the Gerund are jnsl as ranch moods ns the 
Infinitive, nnd ouccht to he considered the fifth and sivth moods, though 
grammarians hare always deluded them from the list — whv, ifcjs bard to 
say - , and probably they «rhenisch ca would find it just n3 haid to esjil un. 

217, The two Voices: foimation of the Passive 
Voice 

The Passive Voice is the form of the verb used when its object 
is made the subject of the sentence, as * The man tens bitten by 
the dog.’ From tins it is cleai that only truii'.itivc verbs can 
hate the passive voice, as only transitive \eibs hive objects, so 
that mtrarsitive verbs are always m tne aclnc voice , 

The Active Voice is the foira of mtiansifive veibs, as well 
a« the form of transitive verbs which can bo used with an 
ojijeet , as ‘ The dog bit the man , the man died of the effects ’ 
yT The Passive Voice how formed — The Passive Voice 
is formed by putting some pu t of the veib In be befoie the 
perfect participle of a tmnsitne verb , as, ‘I am loved ’ 

For rules for interchanging the \ races, see chap. VI. 

218 - The pseudo-passive form.— Some intransitive 
verbs of qoing or becoming take two forms of the Piesent PerFect, 
4 has come,’ * is come’ — 4 has airived,’ 4 is aruved.’ Similatly 
with go, depart , retire, return, rise fall, descend, vanish, &c 

The form with the vetb to be, may be called the pseudo- 
passne , oi fal>e passive, as distinguished fiom the true passive, 
which, of couiao, only tiansitue veibs, and intransitive verbs 
used transitively, can have 


* The term substantive includes nonns nnd all words used like nouns, 
as pronouns and infinitives for csnmnlo. 
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CONJUGATION. 

^219 Conjugation is the aiianpement of all the parts 
of a veib dccoidiug to voice, mood, tense, numbei, and peiaon. 

S 220 Old and New Conjugation— Strong and Weak 
Verbs. — Those verb*- that ioim their past tense by modifying * 
the root- vow el are called slung , and those that foim their 
pastteiihe*y the addition of t, -d, or -ed, me 6alltd tt eak 
wrotr, came , drew , leaf l, fined, ended St ion" verns are saul to 
belong to the Old Conjugation, weak verba to the New 

221. Forms. — Verbs have four forms in their different 
moods and tenses, viz , indefinite, emphatic, perfect, and pio- 
gresnve, which ast is of two kinds — simple and perfect (For 
rules to make these foinis, see i-ecs 225-8 ) 

The progressive form is also called the continuous form 

Some grammarians add a fifth form — the Intentional — form- 
ed by the verb go u&ed as an auxiliary ‘ I am going to write ’ 

222 Past tenses and perfect participles must be 
caiefuby distinguished from eich other The pist tui-e ib 
finite and is used as a predicate, t e , can bo hy iheli the verb to 
a uomimtive , in fact it cannot be used m any other way On 
the otliei hand, fclio perfect pn tin pie can be nsid as a piodi- 
cafce only when joined to an auxtliaiy veib. Tlieiefoieitis wrong 
to say 4 1 gone ’ oi ‘ 1 har e uent 

Ko f e — The imported or pnst tense of the indicative mood in its 
simple form is called die pretei ite , as, loicd, was, saw 


FORMATION OF THE PAST TENSE. 

223 The past tense is fonned m the following ways — 

1 Some veibs change the vowel , write, wrote 

2 Some undergo no change for the past tense , set, set , let, let, 

cost, cost 

3 Some verb* in d, preceded bv a liquid, cbaDge d into t , gird, girt , 

bend, bent 

4 Some in ll,mndifi the iowel, and add d omitting tbe second l 

shall, should , tell, told 1 

5 Some mo nfv tbe vowel and the final consonant and add t, bring, 
brought j buy, bought, catch, caught 

Some add td, d, or t , amended, freed, spilt 


0 
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FORMATION OF THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. . 

224 The poi feet participle is formed •— 

1 B\ the suffix tn with or without modification of tho root vowel t 
'btai, beaten { tpeal , t-polcn, 

(a) 8nmotimes en is loit drunk, sung. 

(b) Sometimes c is lost shown, crotrn. 

£ Br the suffix -ed, .«*, -f, with or without modification of tho root 
vowel j rptll, <pili , feel, felt , /r«.e, freed , sell, told, spena, 
sj-cn t , buv, laitaht 

3 By retaining tho Bimph* forms cut, rud 

Ty'ofc Somo jt'irhs hive *wo forms of this participle, ono n:h er, tho 

o'hcr with t or *d*~ cloicn, chft , $roun, jraici , tieollcn, sice’led. 


FORMATION OF THE COMPOUND TENSES 

225 The emphatic form as used in the present 
and past tenses.— The present or past cm pbnfu, of any ^eih 
is foimed by pntnng the pi Ghent oi }>"W tonio of tuo \eib do 
befoio the mfinitne of the given icrb, vritbont the sign. 
Example Vei b ‘ to learn' 

P.esent c« whn/»c— I do Irani. Ac 
Pa'-t cmp/irtic— I did learn, Ac 

The emphatic may be used in the future by nsiog 
shall and mil according to thou meanings m tbe different 
peiions E g , 

Simph Emphatic . 

I bhnll lenrn . I will h arn 
Thou wilt lenrn , Them Bhnlt learn 
He will learn Ho shall learn. 

226 The perfect form — Tbe pie^enf, past, or fufme 
perfect h formed by putting the pusent, past, oi future tense 
ofthoveib to have befoie the perfect participle of a given 
veib Eg, 

Ptcsent perfect — I hnvo learnt. 

Part per/eed— I had lonint 
ISiturc perfect — I shall havo learnt. 

227. The progressive form — The present, past, oi 
fatme progressive is> formed by patting the pie^ent, pa'-t, or 
future tense of the \eib to be befoie the imperfect participle of 
a given verb Eg, 

Present pror/remve — I nm striking 
Past progressive — I wns striking 
Future proartssne — 1 shall bo sinking 
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228 The perfect progi essive foi m —The present, 
pa=it, or futuie perfect piogi essive is formed by putting the 
present, past, or future perfect of tho verb to be before the 
impel feet participle of a given verb B g , 

Piesent pet feet piogressiic — I Imvo been striking 
Past perfect progiesmie — I had been stilting 
Futuu, pei feet piogi essne — I shall have been striking. 

Note 1 — Verbs expressing mental states, ns Zote, hate, know, Imvo no 
progressive form, because in their simple form they imply continuance. 

Note 2 — When two or more words nro connected, which involve dif. 
ferenr foims of tlio samo veib, such paits of the tenses ns nro not oommon 
to butli mnst be inserted mfnll , as, ‘ Uns dedication may servo for nlmoBt 
any book that has been, ts, or shall be pnblished * not ‘''/ms, or dial l be, 
pnblisbed * If no part of ono v< rb is found in the other, this form must 
not be used at nil ‘ I am surprised that he should leave things aB he 
has * , say, * as he 7iat> left them,' or ‘ as he has done ’ 

Note 3 — When ought and another aiixih iry govern the same 
auxiliary, tho infinitive must be cxpics^cd with each auxiliary ‘He can 
and ought to go,’=‘ Ho can to go and ought to go.’ Say therefore, ‘ He can 
go and ought to go * 

J THE, USES OF ‘SHALL’ AND ‘WILL’ 

229 The following lines give a cleat and tolerably correct 
idea of the diffeience between shall and mil and should be 
committed to memory 

' “ In the jii at person, simply shall foiotolls, 

In will a tin eat or else a promise dwells 
Shall m tho second and thud does throat, 

II ill simply then foietells the future feat ” 

230, Shall in the fiisfc peiaon denotes a mere prediction ; 
but in the second and thud, it denotes the force of external 
cncurastarce', viz , the deteimm ition of the spe ikei , as 

I shall be punished = Punishment is to be my lot whether I like it or 

not. 

Ton (he) shall be punished = I am deteimmed to have you (him) 
punished. 

231 Will in the first person deuoles the determination of 
the speaker, and in the second and tliud, a nieie prediction , 
as 

I will be punished =1 am determined to be punished 

You (he) will be pumshed= punishment is to be your (his) lot, 
whether I wash it or not 

The difference between tlie two woids is lllustiated by the 
following *— 

I shall be diovvned and nobody will save me = I nm getting drowned, 
and nobody is trying to save me* 
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I mil go and nobody shall stop me=I am determined to go, and not 
to allow an> one to stop me. 

232 Exceptional uses : 

1 TTiZZ is sometimes used instead of shall as a polite way 
of giving an order as wlien a Collector, writing to bis assistant, 
says * The Assistant Collector will make immediate inquiries 
into the matter’ 

2. Will is sometimes used to evpiess present uncertainty, 

ns, * This pictuie will he meant to repiesent the Duke of 
Wellington 5 « 

3. Shall is sometimes used to denote absolute ce> tamty, m 
the second and third persons, as ‘ Read the book and 3 on snail 
find baldly any mistake,’ 1 e , you will^be sure not to find 

4 In addressing the Deity, shall is used-tv ithont any idea 
of determination on the part of the speiWer, as the very natnie 
of the subject evclndes such an idea . as * Thou shall endure , and 
Thy yeais shall not chanqc ’ 

233. Will should never be used m the first, person with a 
verb which expi esses an action not dependent on the speaker's 
will It is therefore w rong to hay, ‘ I tall be glad to see yon ’ : 
for gladness is not a feeling that cm be brought on by an exei* 
ci*>e of will Students often wnte * I will not be able to come 
to i-cbool to-daj.’ This can only mean * I am iletei mined not to 
have the power of cummg to school ’ , and as one’s being able 
to go depends on external cucn instances and not on one’s will, 
the sentence is absurd and should be * I shall not be, &c.*" 

A good geneial rnle with regard to I shall and I will is 
that I will may be softened into I shall , lo avoid tin appeaiance 
of forcing one’s own wish 01 will arrogantly into the fore- 
ground , bnt to substitute I will for I shall is always an error. 

234, In indirect speech, when we leporf what we have 

said of ourselves, or what anothei has said of himself, shall 
expresses simple futnuty and tall determination m all the 
persons ; as, * 

I say I shall write — will wntc 
Yon say \ on shill wnte — will write. 

- He says he shall wnte — will wnte 

But when the speaker and the peison spoken of aie differ- 
ent, the oiigim .1 rule of shall, icilt, will to express mere futu- 
rity, and will, shaltj shall to express a promise, command, or 
threat, is observed ; as, 


I say that you shill wnte. 
You siy that I shall wme 
Yon say that he Ghall wnte. 
You say that he will wnte 


(determ ) 
(stmp fut) 
(detenu ) 
(simp, fut ) 
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235 . In interrogative sentences, the following aie 
the use 1 ? of shall and will — 


Shall I ? 
Wilt thou ? 
Shall he ? 
Shall I ? 
Shalt thou 9 
Will he 9 


Shall wo 9 
W ill vou ? 
Shall they ? 
Shall tvt* ? 
fellllll you 9 
Will tliry 9 


denote generally the vrill of tho 
person spoken to. 

denote simple fntnnty. 


Will 1 ? is inadmissible, as it *i<sk8 another what is known 
to the Fpeaker alone. ‘Willi go 5 ’ can only mean * Is it my 
wish or intention to go 5 ’ , 

Note — Tho only case in which 1 Will I 9 ’ is admissible ir when it Is a 
partial repetition ot a pi ei ions speaker’s words , as “‘Ion will surely 
fail* ‘ Oh I will, will I •” “ 

‘Will we?’ though rarely used, is admissible, ns the speaker may 
reasonably feel a doubt cancel uing the wishes of others included with him- 
self in the pronoun, »s ‘Why mil wc not bt content to bo human 9 ' 

236. Should and Would— should and would follow the 
rules oS « hall and will when emploveu in parallel cnoum&tauces 
Thus 

I should, Thou wovldest, He would, La , denote simple futurity 

l would, Thou shoulder, He should, <Lo , denote determination. 

For the special uses of should and would, see secs -J44 45 


' USES OF THE OTHER AUXILIARIES ■ 

237 Be is used • ill to foim the j>ussii>‘ \oite, with the 
perfect, pai tic lple of atianMtive veil* us He is Jot ed ’ , (2) 
to foim the progressive, with the imperfect participle of a verb 

‘ He is learning/ * He bus been wi it mg ’ , id) to foi m a kind of 
perfect tense (see see 218), with the peifect participle of an 
lhtriinsitivr vet b ‘ He is tome ’ 

Note — Were is used for would ( should ) he, and had been for would 
( should ) liaicbeen, In poetiy , as — 

•* Mctln^ks it were a happy life K 
To be no bettor than a lowly swain ” 

“ EIso I often had been miserable ” 

238 Do is used (1) ns a tense auxiliary (m poetiy) ‘ 0 
thou that dost prefer, <Lc ’ , (2) foi emphasis ‘ When they do 
agree, then nnammity is wonderful * , \S t m negative sentences 

* He docs not feel the degradation’ , (4) m interrogative 

sentences ‘ What does he waut V* , ^5) when an ad vein or an 
adveibial phiase begins the sentence ‘ Once again do I behold 
those steep and lofty clifts’ , (6) as a substitute for other verbs 
(except be) ‘ He speaks a& yvell as you do ’ * I drd not soy as 
some have done (=said) ’ 
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239 Have is used to make the perfect forms I hate (had) 
wntten, to hate wmten, haomg written, I have \Jiad) been 
■writing, it has (had) been wmten 

94.0 MaV expresses (1) Pei mission ' ‘Ton may go , (2) 
Possibility or conc-^ian -'He may reaner ’ . (3) Wish ‘ May 
yon be li ippv ! ’ , (4) Sometimi s, m poeu j , power 

* Hew «lown the findge, Sir Consul, with all the speed ye yioy * 

241 *" Might expresses (1) pad peimir-ton as repotted tn 
the p'e'-ent * He told me tlmf T might go ’ f (2> past permission 
simply 4 Imqhtnox (fo^e/Iw not allowed to go , (3) 
Wish 1 He ptayed that I vuqht be happy ’ 

242. Must expresses (1) Compulsion '‘Ton must pay 
the fine.’ (2) Uncontrollable desire 4 He must hate Bociety ’ (3) 
Certainty or necessary mfeience 4 He must bo mad, if the doctor 
says he is ’ 

243. Ought signifies mot al obligation, duty ‘Tou ought 
to go,’ t e , ‘ It ’s jom dn*j to go ’ 

Note — When p.if-fc tense is to lie expressed, ought is joined to the per- 
feet infinitive ‘ He ovuht to lu.ve cone,’ t e , * It vas bis dutv topo.’ The 
auxiliaries could, should, would , ^ c., nro also used with the perfect infmi- 
nitiv.i m the same wnj 

244 Should ( 11 to bo cibhued or hound ‘Children should 
obey then parents’ , (2) to be qoiug 4 1 should have stinted but 
for rlipVam’ , (3. to hajpeu 4 if iou should meet him’ , (4) to be 
exported 4 wliut should a child know ot death ?’ 

245 Would • (11 to b- wdlniq * He would never do such 
a thing lntLUtionitllv’ , (2 to will or be dctei mined : 4 Although 
he was warned he would run into the dangei’ , (3) to be accus- 
tomed 4 Aftei breakfast, the old man would genet ally take a 
walk’ , (4 ) probability 4 Those pieseut would have noticed the 
omission ’ 

Note — Some of the auxilmiy unhs are also u=ed independently, 
as, 4 ‘ God is ” , 44 Mu ii is an animal ’ , “ Do as I do ” , 41 That will do " , “ I 
have no money " , “ God wills it ” 


l 

INTERROGATION AND NEGATION. 

246 The Interrogative Form.—Questions are asked 

m English — 

I By placing the nominative between the auxiliary, if 
there is one, and die pnncipal vtib, as, 
f4sserf«c I shall go 
t Interrogative Shall I go ? 
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f Assertive Ho has written the lettex 
t Infen ogatnc Has he written the letter P 

2 If there is no auxiliaiy, by putting do or did before 
the nominative , as, 

( Aspcrfue He writes a good hand. 

{Interrogative Does he wntea good hand ? 

C Assertive 1 Baid so. 

{, Interrogative Did I soy so P 
(When did I say so? &c) 

3 By simply putting the verb before the nominative , a 3 , 

( Atse i ttre He is come 
l Into rogutnr Is ho come ? 

Tins form is nsed generally in poetry , and, m jirose, -with tbe 
veib to be 

( Assertive Ho went with yon 
i Intorroga Inc Wont ho with j on 9 

This last sentence would, in pio^e, be ‘ Did be go with you P’ 

4 By interrogative piononns and adveibs ‘Who are 
you p ’ , ‘ When is he coming ? * 

247. The Negative Form — Negation is expressed m 
English by using a negative adjective with n noun, oi a negative 
ad vi i b with a verb, the verb being broken up, in the latter 
case, into an auxiliaiy and a \eib — 

f Afirmatv e This anBWPr will satisfy pvery one 
\NcgatiVt, 1 This answer will satisfy no one 

2 This answ er w ill not satisfy (anj ) every one. 

? Affirmative Are von going ? 

Negative Arc yon not going P 

{ Afirmatue Ho went 
Negative He did not go 

248. Sometimes a question is disguised in Mm form of an 
asseition, and the 1 uteri ojnt ion is ninikecl in speaking by the 
inflection of the voicp, and m willing (or punting) liy the note 
of interrogation “Ton do not mean to say he has left?” 
“ ‘ He went with us ’ * lteally ? “ He is gone, you say ? ” 

249 Questions of appeal — In questions of appeal, 
if the question ip pnt affirmatively, a negative answer is 
expected, and vice lev-d Thus ‘Is pleasure to be pursued at 
the expense of health 9 the au-wer expected is * No ’ It is there- 
fore equivalent to ‘ Plensuro is not to be pursued at the expense 
of health’ ‘Is not the lewaid gieat ? * implies that the 
rew aid is great. 
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SPECIAITVEJRBS. 

250 . We give below the pnnoipal r parts otsome verbs la 
regard to which mistakes are often made . 

Present, 

Bear . £ 2 


bung f 01 Ui 
carry 


Begin 

Biel 


' 1 , split 


Cleave {2 cling 
Dare, rental e , 

Bare, challenge , 

Bio 

Bye hi • « 

Bat 1 • .a. 

Fall . , . . 

Fell « ... ■ 

(Fly 

■< Flee . , . 

(.Flow 

suspend gancially 
-2 suspend on a gallows 
( Lade, to freight a ship 
\ Load 

icpose 

speak falsely 


Past 

bore (baie) 
bore (boro) 
began . 
bade, bid 
cloi 8 ( clave- 
cleai ed, clave 
durst . 
dared . . 
died . 


Lie 


Hang . . £ i 

Trcij 

a 

Lay, to place 

Looso 

Lose 

Pen 

f Sit 
l Set 
f Sow 
l Sew 

Spit 

Shear 
Swell 

Swim 
Wake 


u 


u 


cnclo c 
It'l itc 


tin ow out spittle 
put on a sp\t 01 stal c 


djed 
ate 
fell 
felled 
flew 
flea 
flowed 
hang 
hanged 
laded 

. . _ loaded 
• lay 
hod 
laid 
loosed 
lost . 

. pent , 

penned 
sat , 
set . 

sow ed , 

sew cd ». 

spat, spit 
spitted 

sheiued (shoie) 
sw elled 


Wind 


• u 

... fl 
. (2 


swam, swum 
woke 
w nked 


Petf patL 

bora 

borne 

began. 

bidden, bid. 

cloven, oleft. 

cleaved. 

dared. 

dared 

dead 

dyed 

eaten 

fallen. 

felled 

flown 

fled 

flowed. 

hang 

liunged 

liden 

loaded, laden 

Inn. 

lied. 

laid 

loosed 

lost 

pent 

penned 

sat 

set 

sowed, sown 
sewed, sewn, 
spat, spit 
spitted, 
shorn 
swelled, 

. swollen, 
swam 
woho * 
waken 
wound, 
winded.. 


(tiitiansitne) 

( hansifue ) 

to ‘niml up as a clocl- wound 
to v tnd a hoi it winded 

and Sl^ ak0B , a, % a,S ° ? omob J me s made 111 legara to the past tensea 
mM, if ? ( 8S ° f Ver ' J3 , endul S » mg The 1 ale is to use the foi m 
ang toi the past tense, and that in ung foi the perfect participle Thus 

| in g - , Sang Sung 

? in S Kang Bung 

•spring . Sprang Sprung 


10 
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l 

? THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

251. General rule for the use of the subjunctive 
mood m conditional clauses 

When m a conditional clause it is intended to express 
doubt or denial, use the subjunctive mood 

Note 1. — “ It is only when there is a concurrence of futurity and 
contingency that the verb should be iti the subjunctive mood When there 
is either contingency without futurity, or futurity without contingency, the 
veib must bo in the indicative mood The only exception to tins rnle 
occurs m the UBe of tho imperfect (past) tenBe of the veib to be w hen our 
language is intended to denote contingency merely. The verb must then 
be in the subjunctive mood ” As, 1 Ijf it xam we cannot go* , ‘ 1/ it rains 
the ground will be wet * 

Note 2 — “ A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in the 
subjunctive present and avneie supposition with indefinite time- by a verb 
in the subjunctive imperfect (past) , but a conditional circumstance 
assumed as a fact requires the indicative mood " , ns ‘ If thon forsake him, 
lie will cast thee off for ever * , 1 If it wei * not so, I would have told yon ’ , 
'If thou went, nothing would be gamed* , 'Though ho is poor, he is 
contented ' 

252. The Subjunctive Mood is used to express* — 

1. A will oi wish — 1 Thy kingdom come ' 

2 Put pose ‘ Watch lest tliou fall into temptation ’ , ' The 

sentence is that he be hanged ’ 

3 Future conditionality — * If it ram, we shall not be able to go ' 

4. Future consequence — 1 1 mil wait nil ho return,’ 

5 TJncertamhi as to a past tense — ‘ If any of my renders have 
looked with so little attention upon tlio world aronnd him * 

6. Wish conti ary to the fact — 1 1 wish ho were heie ’ 

7. Certain denial — ‘If tho book we, e in the libiary, it should 

bo at your service * ' 

253 Distinction between the Subjunctive and 
the Indicative m conditional clauses illustrated 

Indie — If he is guilty (ns I think bo is), ho will he punished 
Sub] — If lie be guilty (w hich I doubt), he will be punished t 

If he were guilty (as I know he is not), he w ould be punished 
If lie had been guilty (as I know ho was not), ho would have 
been punished. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 

254 The Impeiative Mood denotes that an acfion is com- 
manded, desired, oi entreated ‘ Qo tby way ’ , ‘ Give me a pen ’ 

255. The nominative of a verb in the imperative 
mood, which is always tliou, oi ye or you, is nsnally understood, 
as “ Bless us, 0 Lord,” “ Stand up, boys ” Bnt, when expressed, 
it always follows the verb, as “ Go thon,” “ Go ye.” 
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\/256. The imperative mood is sometimes used 
for the subjunctive, to expiess a supposition, as “ Suppose 
you go, do you think you mil find him,” i e , if you go , “ Qo 
■where you will, you ■will still find me following you,” % e., though 
you go. 

257. False impel ative — “ Thou slialt love ” is some- 
times given as the future imperative, but it is not imperative 
inform, though it expiesses a command, and if we look only 
to the meaning and not the form, all such expressions as ‘ Thou 
art bound to love,’ ‘ I command thee to love/ may be called 
impel atives with as much reason as ‘ Thou shalt love ’ 

Note — The Potential Mood — “ Such forms as *Imay see/ * I 
'can see' have sometimes been considered as a variety of mood, to which 
the name ‘JjQtQntHjl' is given Bat this cannot properly be maintained. 
Theie is no traco of any inflection corresponding to this meaning, as wo 
find with the subjunctive Moieovor, such a mood would have itself to be 
Bnbdivided into indicative and subjunctive forms ‘ I may go,’ * If I may 
go’. And farther, -ne might pi oceed to constitute other moods on the 
same analog} , as for example, an obligatory mood — ‘I must go,’ or ‘I 
ought to go ’ , a mood of resolution — ' I w ill go,’ * Yon shall go ’ , a mood Of 
gratification — ' I am delighted to go ’ , of depieoation— I am grieved to 
go 1 The only difference in the two last instances is the use of the sign of 
the infinitive ‘ to/ which does not occur after ‘may,* ‘can,’ ‘must,’ Ac 
Some grammarians consider the f oi m 'Ido go,’ a sepaiate mood, and 
term it the emphatio mood But all the above objections apply to it like- 
wise ” 


THE INFINITIVE HOOD. 

* 258. The Infinitive Mood states the action without 

reference to the agent or to time, and has the force of an ab- 
stract noun. * To reign is worth ambition/ le, the act of 
reigning 

259. The perfect infinitive (as * to have gone ’) is often 
used wrongly for the simple infinitive (‘ to go ’) ‘I intended 
to have gone ’ should he ' I intended to go * The rule is to use 
the perfect infinitive only when the action denoted, by it is pnor{f\ 
to the date of the verb which goierns it and only m that case.) I 
Consequently after verbs of commanding, hoping,^ desiring, 
tending, $c, the simple infinitive is always used, whatever be 
the tease of the governing verb, (for, doing or not doing a thing 
cannot possibly be prior to the intention of doing ox* not doing 
it) For example * I intend to go ’ ,J I intended to go ' , * I had 
intended to go' , &c 

Note l — After the auxiliary verbs, usage pei nuts the use of the perfect 
infinitive, as, 'I was to have gone ’ , ' He must have come 
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Note 2 — The above rule is lint given by Bam Other giauunauang, 
as Abbot, Angu«, Ac , think thnt with verbs of hoping, Ac , the perfect 
infinitive may be used when the hope, Ac , has not been realised or accom- 
plished ■ I hoped to have succeeded but failed ’ , ‘I hope to succeed, and I 
succeeded * 

260 The simple infinitive with the verb ‘ to be ’ 

expresses what it is proposed, or, settled, to do * I am to Mai t 
early to-moiiow morning, and With the verb ‘to have/ 
obligation ■> ‘ He lias to go whether lie likes it or not * 

261 The passive infinitive with * be/ as a piedicate, 
expresses , — 

1 Possibility ‘The passage is to bejound on the seventh page, 
i c , can or may bo found 

2> Duty * Conscientious scruples ate to be treated with deli* 
cacy ' 

S Intention ot detei mutation * They aie to be sold 1 , 1 The man 
is to be hangei to morrow * 

262. The Passive infinitive with ‘ have’ expresses 
that something has not been done, ot has not been finished * It 
has to he bought' , ‘ A good deal has yet to be done to it ’ 

263 The difference between the present and the 
perfect infinitive may be illustrated by changing them into 
clauses - 

r *1 am glad to see you’<=I am glad that I sen you 
) (This may he said when a person calls on yon). 

1 ‘I am glad to haietcen you’ll am glad thuti haic seen you 
(. (This may bo said when lie is leaving) 

7 r ‘He appealed to bo ncli’ =His_appeara.nce showed that he 
\ was then rich 

j ‘lie appeal od to haiabeem ich ’ = His appeal ance showed that 
(. he had once been uch, but was uo longer. 

264. A verb in the infinitive mood has no nomi- 
native yet it may take a subject of its own pieceded by fot, 
as, * I'm a man to be pioud of bis learning is the gi eateSt ignoi - 
ance ’ 

When the pluaso is changed into a clause, this becomos 
‘ That a man should be proud of Ins own learning is ' &c 
j 265 ‘To,’ the sign, of the infinitive, is omitted after 

the transitive veibs m ay, can, shall, toill, must, see, do, bid, dare 
(= venture), hear, let, make, need, and Ibeir \ armtions 

Exceptions 1 He bids fan to get the piive* (Heie bid, j& 
used mtiausitivelj). 'I feel it to be my duty’ ‘ He needed, 
only io have ashed foi it ’ 

Note 1 — When any of these loibs (except let) is used m the passive 
Xoico, the to must be expressed 1 He was heard to say ’ , ‘ lie was lei po ' 
Note 2 — Behold, find, haie, help, »mn h, obsc t ic, and a few other wolds 
have sometimes the sign of the infinitive understood aftci them. 
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"THE INFINITIVE, THE GERUND, AND THE NOUN. 

266. The infinitive and the gernnd have the foice of nouns, 
and as such cau “be the subject or object of a verb , "but they 
differ fiom the nonn m the following paiticnlais — 

1 They are capable of shewing whether the action is complete, > 

incomplete, intended, Ac. 

2 If derived from a transitive verb, they may tube an object 

3 The}’ have mo inflections for gender, number, or case 

Xoh. — When a gerund undergoes inflections jt has become a verbal 
noun see sec 272 


' THE PARTICIPLE AND THE GERUND 

f 

’^267. (a) Points of resemblance: 

1 Neither of them cau afUrm or deny by itself, t c , can be a 

predicate 

2 Both may take objects , as, * Loung onr parents is a duty 1 j 

* Loung his own ease, he would not sfnd\ * 

3 Both may bo qualified br adverbs , be, * TTnZZ tug fast makes 

one perspire’ , 1 Wall niff fast, Tie stumbled and fell.’ 

-V (b) Points of difference. 

1 1. The participle must haie a subject, the geinnd Las none j 
ns^TTalking on the load, X met a "beggar'’ 7 ‘TTalkihg is 
good exercise ' 

2, The participle cannot be qualified by au’ndjechve oi a posses- 
si\e, the gernnd can , as, ' No sighs but of my bi catling ‘ 

_ 3 The.i>art,icipleJ;eiidsJ.oJ3ecome-aru adjective, tbe -gerund to 
becomes houd_ _ - 

Hence such adjectn es as striking (m * a striking clock originally 
participles and such monns as blessing', onginally gerunds. ° 


THE PARTICIPLE AND THE PARTICIPIAL 
ADJECTIVE. 

268. The paiticipial adjective is used exactly like an ad- 
jective, and may qualify the noun attribi'tziely , the participle 
cannot. 

EXAMPLES • 

f Paiticiple— Striking against a stone, my toe \.as hurt 
t Participial adjcctnc — A striking circumstance 

f Participle — Dying iu a foreign land, lie was coon forgotten, 
(.Participial adjcctnc — A dying man. 
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269. Certain participial forms* 

(a) Sometimes the perfect paiticiple has two forms, one of 
which is used attnbntively like an adjective, and the othei 
piedicatively or to form the passive voice or the peifect tenses * 
as — 


Adjectival for m Participial form 

A drunken man. The man has di unL the vratei 

Molten lead The licnt has melted the lead. 

A sunken ship The ship has sunl 

A shrunken limb The limb has sin uni 

A cloien foot The lightning has cleft the tiee. 

A rotten planlc. The damp has totted the plank 

(b) Shortened forms of the paiticiples occur, as writ 
(—written), smut (—smitten), chid (—chidden), slid ( =slidden ) 
These foims aie now mostly confined to poetry 
(q) Catch, caught, caught — Analogous to such foims we 
fond fraught (Adj ) as well as freighted , dish aught, and distracted 
(d) Worh, wrought, Wrought — Wrought is now aicbaic * but 
is common in poetry , worked is qmfd a modern form We say 
however wrought-vcon 


Note 1 — Tliero nre some pm c adjcclties which also cannot be used 
atti ibutively, as awalc, asleep, aloft, alive, § c 

Note 2 — Participial adjectives retain the termination but not the 
government of participles , when therefore they are followed by the 
^adjective clause, a pieposition must be inserted to govern it, as, ‘The 
mau who is most sparing of his words is generally most deserving of 
attention. 


THE PARTICIPLE AND THE ADJECTIVE 

270 The participle is a sort of verbal adjective, but dif- 
fers from an ordinary adjective m the following particulars — 

1 It attributes action to a noun, but without any indica- 
tion of time. 

2 If derived from a transitive verb, it takes an object. 

3 It expresses the same modifications of the action asthe 
infinitive 

1. Present — writing, being w> Men 

2 Perfect— having wi i tlen, having been w Men • 

3 Perfect progressive— having been writing . 


* An archaism is the use of a word or phiaso in an obsolete form or 
sense, or one nearly go, ot imitation of an obsolete grammatical construc- 
tion 
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THE GERUNDIAL INFINITIVE. 

271. The gerundial infinitive baa tbe same form as 
the infinitive, but nmy be distinguish! d flora it by the- fact 
that -it— inoiQ«jor.Ju"S ^expresses .purpose. The best te*«t for 
ascertaining whether a wore is a gemnd or a simple infinitive 
is to expand it If it becomes a noun clause, it is an infinitive , 
if an a jectival or an adverbial clause, it is a gerundial infini- 
tive , as ,, 

1 Ho liko9 to write= Ho 1 kes that he should write. To write 

is therefore an infinitive 

2 Homme to wiito=Ho came m order that he might unite. 

To itnritc is tlierefoio an adverbial gernnd. 

8 Pens to wnto i\ith = Pons ntluch are intended to write vnth. 
a To «i ife is therefoie an adjective pornnd 

is Note — XbiLgfirnndjvbon govcrnod_J)V/Qj,Las the forco of a gerun- 
dialanfimtue-v-as.JLHo came /orjimtwig, order to write 


THE GERUND AND THE VERBAL NOUN 

272. It is sometimes difficult to say whether a word in 
znq is a gerund oi a verbal noun This is only natural, con- 
sidering that it is the tendency of tne gerund to tlnow off its 
verbal characrei and assume that of tliennnn, so that it would 
he difficult to s.iy at what point precisely it bf comes nrnre a 
noun than a verb The only test is to see whether it lias any 
noun adjuncts oi inflections as tlio adjective oi thepluial 
number, oi veib adjuncts, as the object or the adveib. In the 
formet case it would be classed as a verbal noun, m the latter 
as a gerund , as 

Blasting him and cursing him are aliho ineffectual (infinitives), 
Perpetnal communing is a Bipn of love (v erbul noun) 

Ho showered ble^singn on my head (vorbal nonn) 


/ the PARENTHETICAL INFINITIVE- 

273. This is an infinitive of purpose or gerundial infinitive. 

1. ' To tell you the truth, I was not up/ i c , ‘In order to toll 
you the ti nth (I must say that) I was not np * 

2 ‘ To he brief, the expedition failed ’ 

3 ‘ To be sure he is not very clever, but bo is veiy kind hearted ' 
‘ To be sure, $ c’ = ‘ That you may be sure, I must say that 

ho is not, Ac * 
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THE PARTICIPLE USED ABSOLUTELY. 

/ 

- 274 Some participles, through freqnent use in ceitam 

expiessions, have come to be used even uheie tbe'woun 01 pio- 
noun qualified by them has been dropped out, so that some of 
them have almost the foice of prepositions — 

1. Eegular Construction — “ Concet mng yon, the deoision is as 
follows " 

Irregnlnr — “ We talked for some timo concerning the 
arrangements ’* 

2 Hegnlni — “ Consider mg the cnoumstanccs, I do not think 

him to blamei” 

Irregnlai — “ Considonng the circumstances, it was thonglit 
- that ho was nob to blame ” 

Respecting, legai ding, and touching are thus used. Moie 
-rnrelj ue have . 

3 * Talltng-ot books, hero is a good one * 

4 ‘ Judging from his own behaviour, ho cannot be a desirable 

companion 1 

6 ‘ Oi anting that yon are right, what do yon infer from this ? * 

G. ‘ Assuming that he is guilty, what onght to be done t ‘ 

In all these cases the participle qualifies ue understood 


\ 

THE PARTICIPLE WITH IMPLIED NOUH 

27 5. It is- scarcely coirect, though not very uncommon, 
to say — 

1, ‘ Baling disposed of Ins first argument, his second argnment 

remains to he considered,’ instead of ‘ we have to considei ’ 

2. * My farm consisted of twenty acres of excellent land, (I) 

haung given a hundred pounds for my predecessor's good 

will 

Wheie a possessive adjective is used, e g , his, it may some- 
times be said that his is the same as of him and that the pnrti- 
ciple qualifies ‘ him,' implied m 1 his ' 

3 ‘ Baling finished his hroakfnst, Ins thoughts began to inn on 

^ dinner * 

4 * Repulsed at all points, then conrage grow cold ’ 

Adjectives arc also thus used — 

■> ',Onco fico from debt, 7ns best com se will be to leave the 
conntry 1 
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THE PRESENT TENSE. 

276. Tho present tense bas ten distinct significations — 

1. It oppresses an act or stato in tlio proBonfc time * — 

* I sec before mo tho Gladiator ho ’ 

2. It is employed in vivid descriptions or narrations to describe 
past events, and is thon called the historic present 
1 Ciesar leave* Gaul, ci asset the Rubicon, and enters Italy 
at the bend of fivo thousand men ’ 

Kotc. — Tho hiBionc present must not boused in onopart of a sentence, 
and the pnst m nuothcr Tho following is tbereforo wrong 

‘ Tiorco ns ho aimed, his silver shafts icsound * 

3 It is used for the simple future ' I start to morrow,’ i c., will 

start , * When bo conic*, 1 will toll lnm ’ 

4 It is nsed for tho future perfect 1 Till thon speak, thon shnlt 

not imns/ 1 1 , till thou thalt have spoken 
C It expresses a tiniierfal truth * Tho earth in our ronnd tho 
sun ’ 

0 A repeated not ‘ Ho wall s ovory day to school.’ 

7. An habitual stale 4 1 loie honour more Ilian I feat death * 
b. A permanent condition * Tho Ganges flows into the Bay of 
Bengal ’ 

9 Tho possession of somo faculty or acquirement 1 Ho writes 
n good hand ‘ Sbo snips woll ’ , ‘ Ho smokes.' 

10 It is nsod to denoto tho actioiiB of porsonB long since dead, 
whoso works remain 1 Soneca reasons well * 


THE PAST TENSE, 

277. The Past Tense bns./ite diBtinct significations — 

1 A staple net in pnst lime * I taw him yesterday.’ 

2 A repealed net 4 Ho went homo ovory week ’ 

3 An habitual stato ‘He drank hard towards tho close of lus 

lifo.’ 

-I. Permanent condition 1 Tho house was surrounded by a high 
wall ’ 

5 Possession of somo faculty * Ho wrote hotter than any or 
those whom ho employ cd ’ 


THE PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 

278 The present perfect tense is used to express 

2. An action just finished 4 1 have sent tho letter.’ 

2 An action done in a space of time not yet exhausted: 4 It has 
rained nil this week ’ 

11 
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Something the consequences of uhtch still lematn ‘I hate 
wasted, my time ’ (and now feel tbe consequences) 

4 Cothplef ton of a futuie action, (when pieceded by such words 
as, when, befoie, as soon as, still, after ) * Wlien lie has 
finished (i e , shall have finished lus woik), be shall bo 
rewarded ’ - 

Note — A \ erb in the prosont perfect tense should never be qualified 
by an expression denoting past time , nor should a verb be used m tho 
-present perfect tense unless the act den cited by it continues in itself or m 
its consequences, to tbe present time It is therefore wrong to say ‘I ha te 
seen him yesterday/ ‘ Babei has founded tho Moghul Empire * Tho lattei 
sentence would mean that the Moghul Empire still exists. 


THE PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

279. When we have two past actions, one of which was com- 
pleted before the other, the former is denoted by the past perfect 
(or pluperfect) tense .eg, 1 I reminded him of whnt he had 
promised to do for me.' Here we have two past actions, the 
act of promising, and the act of reminding The former, having 
been completed before the latter, is denoted by the past perfect 
tense 


THE FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

280 The futnre perfect is used to denote that an action 
will be completed before another future action takes place, as, 
‘ I shall have left before you leturn.’ 


THE COGNATE OBJECT 

281. Some verbs, though generally intransitive, take occa- 
sionally aftei them an object whose meaning is akin to the verb. 
Such objects are called Cognate objects (co, togefchei, nat- 
born hence ‘bum together,’ ‘related/ ‘ akin’). 

Examples of the Cognate Object 1 They have slept their sleep 2 
He hne fought a good fight 3 They run a race 4 They shouted applause, 
5 He dranf a draught of water G He wept bicter tears 

282 Three kinds of Cognate Objects, — A verb 
may take a cognate object in three ways 

1 Tho noun may be strictly cognate to the verb m both 
form and meaning, as — 

I have fought a good fight — E B 
He sighed a sigh and prayed a piayer — Scott 
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12 The noun may be sliiclly cognate to the veib m mean- 
tuff, but not vi form, ns — 

It blows a heavy gale The bells rang a merij peal. 

3 Tbe nonn mnj be only partially cognate in meaning to 
tbe M'ib In these instances, oitbei the verb or the nomi con* 
tains a descriptive sense of its own in addition to its cognate 
meaning Thus m ‘ to look n look ’ the \eib is slrictl}' cognate 
to the noun but m ‘ to *Ual a look,' which means * to stealthily 
look a foci/ th&Serb contains a superadded notion Similarly, 
‘He slanted a she d ' is regular , but in ‘lie shouted applause / 
t e , ‘ He shouted tm oppiawhnq shout,’ the noun contains the 
superadded notion Similarly with — To fight one* s way tie., 
to make one'*' way bv fighting). It rawed fire and brimstone. 
He has strict! lus apprenticeship. 

Kolc — Sometimes there is nn ellipsis of the cognato object, an 'Ho 
did his best (Join),’ * 11c tried his hardest (f 1 * 1 / 111 * 7 ),* ’lie h r eaihed his Inst 
(breath), 1 [KVth and J'wc's ‘'lhnts en <nt, Study of Enalith 


INTRANSITIVE VERBS FOLLOWED BY 
OBJECTS NOT COGNATE. 

*••*'283. Idiomatic cvpiessions sometimes occur m which 
nitransitivo verbs .ne followed bv objects, oilier than cognate, 
depending on them . ns “ to look a person in the face,” to 
“ lough one to scorn,” “ talked tho night a\\nj “ ho wopt- a last 
adieu ” 

In parsing these vcibs, wo should desenbo thorn as m* 
liansitivo verbs, used transitively. 


THE INDIRECT OBJECT. 


284. Find tbe object of the vcib in the first of lb« follow* 
mg sentences * 

1. John brought Thomns a booh 
2 I will forgive them their fault 
3. Ho allowed lne eon two hundred pounds a i ear. 

Ask tbe question in tbe usual waj, Brongkt whom or what ? 
Ans * Brought a book ' , therefore hooA. is tbo object of 
brought 


If any one weic to say, “ No, the sentence gives tho answ er 
| brought Thomas/” you would xoply, “John did not bung 
Thomas, but be biougnt the book for 01 to Thomas , and * brought 
Thomas’ is only a short way of sajmg ‘brought for 01 to 
Thomas/ ” 
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285, Nevertheless, as Thomas does, in a certain sense, 
answer to tlie question 1 Whom ? ’ after the verb, it is called 
an object Bab book is called tho direct object, as it names 
the first and direct receivei of the action, and Thomas is called 
the indirect object, as naming the person indirectly affected by 
the action 

Definition — The indirect object of a verb, is the word 
01 phrase that answers to the question, ‘Foi, at, to whom ?’ 
\For, or, to what 5 ’ when asked after the verb and its direct 
object 

Exception — ‘ He played me & trick* Here on, not for, 
would be Supplied before me , also of or from m ‘ he asked his 
Sister a question,’ i e., he asked of his sister a question.’* 

Note — Tho indirect object can bo easily detected as follows It always 
comes before the direct object and cannot be placed after tbo direct object 
without tho insertion of a preposition, in which caso it ceases to be tho 
direct object of tho verb, and is governed by tbo preposition 

1 John bronght a book for Thomas 

2 I will forgivojtheir fault to them. 

3. Ho allowed two hundred ponnds a yeai to his son 
— Abbott ( adapted) 


THH FACTITIVE-OBJECT. 

286 Certain tiansitive verbs, signifying making, appointing, 
creating, 8fc., occasionally take two objects, one representing 
the person and the other the office The latter is often called a 
factitive object or accusative F g , ‘ They made him arbitrator ’ , 
‘ they appointed him qeneral 

Note — Tho verbs piomise, teach, give and Borne others take a dative of 
tho person and an accusative of tho thing, ' I promised him every mdul 
gcncc , 1 1 tanght him geography ' 


THE RETAINED OBJECT 

287, When c.ertam transitive verbs which take two objects 
xn the active form, are changed into the passive form, either 
of the two objects may become the subject in the passive 
form, while the other is simply retained as object Thns “ My 
mother tangbt me grammar,” may become when changed into 
the passive form (1) 11 1 was taught grammar by my mother” , 
ox (2) “ Grammar was taught me by my mother ” The object 
thus retained may ho called, for brevity’s sake, the retained 
object In the above example, grammar is the retained object 
m the first, and me in the second, passive form 
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COMPEEMENTARV object-infinitive and 
SUBJECT-INFINITIVE. 

288. The infinitive is often nsed to complete , i e , to be the 
complement of a preceding nonn or pronoun For example 

1 I like a rascal to be punished 

2 The prisoner was ordered to be executed • 

Heie (1) a mscal , is not the object of like, for you like not 
a rascal, but a, rascal to be punished Consequently rascal is 
only the partial object, and it has for its complement the mfiniLive 
to be punished 

In the same way in (2), (though the subjective construc- 
tion is less common than the objective), the pi isonci was not 
ordered at all ^ what was ordered was the execution of the prisoner, 
or, in the woids of the sentence, the prisoner to be executed 
Consequently prisoner is only the partial subject, and it has for 
its complement the infinitive to be execu'ed — Abbott (adapted). 

Note — A Complementary Objeot-Infimtivo cannot alwayB bo convert- 
ed mto a Complementary Subject-Infinitive You may Bay (1) * I like a 
rat cal to be punished bnt not (2) * A i ascal is liked by me to be punished ’ 
Tbo reason is that m (2) the nonn rascal is separated and disconnected, 
in meaning from the infinitive to be punished, and therefore rascal 
would be in danger of boing regarded as the complete subject of is It hcd. 


THE ADVERBIAL OBJECT. 

i 

y 289. An adveihial phrase is sometimes contracted mto a 
noun with a prepositional prefix, e g , aboard, afoot, afield, and 
sometimes still further contracted into a nonn without a prefix 
of any kind * I am going fishing' (this is a contraction of ‘ go 
on fishing,' or * go a- fishing ’) 

* 

Again, m the earliest penods of the language an adveibial 
phrase was sometimes represented by an inflected noun, tbe * 
inflection representing a modern preposition , e.q , ‘ He that was 
dead came forth bound hand-urn and ibt-um/ le, 1 as regards 
or in, hands and feet.’ In modern English — ‘ bound hand, and 
foot ' 

Hence even where no preposition was mseifed, the objec- 
tive form is sometimes used m answei to the questions ‘How ? ’ 

* How far ?’ ‘ How much 5> * When ?’ Where ?' eg , 1 He 

went that way 2. He is woith you and me put togethei 3. 
He walked a mile 4 He is ten years old - 

These adverbial objects are what are otherwise called 
accusatives of space, time, measurement, or degree. 
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290 Iu some cases of adveilual objects, a preposition may 
be incited befoie the object, though it is “by no means necessary 
to the construction, as 1 We waited (foi) an hour 2 He 
is (by) a infle taller than I 3. (At) that moment Thomas 
appealed —Abbott {adapted.) 

( Note — The relative pronouns that and as may be used is an adverbi 
al accusative, but onlv if its antecedent can be so used, as, “This was the 
way that he wont ’ , “That was the day that he wits born 11 Compare 
“ He went that tea y”, “lie was born that day ” But we cannot Bay " This 
was the sticlc that lie beat the boy “ nny more than we can say “ He beat 
the boy this stick ’’ In both bases the preposition mth must be used 


ADVERBIAL SUBJECT OR NOMINATIVE 
ABSOLUTE 

i 

291 The subject is sometimes used with the participle 
without any verb of which it can be called the subject so as to 
make an adverbial plirase — 

1. They dragged my friend away, I m vain lesistmg 

2 This done, they departeds 

3. Breakfast ended, they went out foi a walk 

The Rubject m this construction being loosed from its usual 
connection with the verb is sometimes called the subject {nomi- 
native) absolute {ab, from, solut, loosed ) 

292. Sometimes the participle is omitted — 

1 Sword in hand the captain led on bis mon 

2 They fought man to roan 

3 Breakfast over, wo started 

In all these cases a participle, such as being can be easily 
supplied , thus, in the above examples, we may supply it as 
follows 

1. Sword being m hand, Ac 

2. Thoy fought, man being opposed to man. 

3 Breakfast being over, Ac. 

— Abbott {adapted!) 


' APPOSITION. 

293 Apposition explained — Sometimes a noun oi^ 
pronoun is used not as the ordinal y subject of a veib, but as a r f 
sort of repetition and explanation of, the subject or object 

In such cases ‘ I mean,’ or ‘ that is to snly,’ or some similar, ~ 
expression may be supplied between the two nouns — / 

1 Host enmo f Thomas (that is to snj ) the boy that cloans 4 
2. Then we saw \ tho boots 

Here the boy being in close connection with Thomas is said 
to be m ap position to. Thomas (ad, near , position, position) 
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For the hoy wnte the personal demonstrate e he Then the 
sentence "becomes , f 

_ 1. Next came l'liomas, he tliat cleans the bqots 

2, Then wo saw Thomas, him that cleans the boots. 

In (1) Thomas is the subject, and the pronoun in apposition 
has the subject inflection , in (2) Thomas is the object and the 
prononn in apposition has the object-inflection Hence we get 
lhi3 i nle — 

Nouns and pronouns are used subjectively wh&t m apposition 
to subjects, and objectu ely when m apposition to objects 
^ Uy * nsed subjectively,’ oi ‘ used objectively ’ is meant that, 
if the word lias subject and object inflections, the subjective- 
inflection or objective-inflection must be nsed 

294. Apposition with an implied noun — Sometimes 
a nonn is m apposition, not to another preceding noun, but to 
some noun implied from the precedmq words — 

1 11s was said to have disobeyed his parents — a fault deemed 

‘ nnpardonnblo in those days . 

( 2. Ton wore silent when accused — a clenr confession of guilt. 

In these examples, fault is in apposition to disobeying 
parents, and confession to being silent when accused/ botJi implied 
, in the Sentences 

( 4 & 

v i The implied nonn may bo I subjective, or 2 phjective*7 e g , 

1. If he wore elected a member of Parliament — not a very pro- 
> liable cl ent, do - 

2 He was guilty of disobedience — a fault considered unpar- 

donable m those days 

295. Apposition with an indirect object. — Some 
times a noun is put m apposition with an indirect object * Will 
you gne him your confidence— a rascal banished fiom all 

{ society ?’ — Abbott {adapted). 


APPOSITIONAE VERBS or VERBS OF IDENTITY 

296 It has beeu shown in sec. 293 that two nouns or pro- * 
nouns when m apposition aie both used snbjectxvely or else both 
nsed objectn ely There are some verbs whose natui e it is 
thus to connect nouns or pronouns, placing them, as it were m 
-apposition. ’ 

r p These verbs sometimes expiess the identity or sameness 
^{between two persons or things The verb is is commonly used 
„■ Vbhns — \ - * 

i 1 Tho author of that book u my brother - 

Hero is expresses the identity between my brother and the 
subject of is, vi7., the author. Hence the name object conld not 
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be given to my brother Indeed, if I alter the sentence by put- 
ting myself m my brother’s place, it becomes — 

2 The authbr of that booh is I 

Since, therefore, yon are obliged to nse the subjective form 
I and not me, it follows that brother m (1) is used subjectively, 
not objectively For a similar reason the ordinary term object 
cannot be given to the noun following the verb in 

3 He was made, appointed, created, king 

4 He was thought, deemed, believed, supposed, called, named, 

a i ague 

5 He seems, appears, looks, a rogue ' 

In these sentences, the verb by itself is incomplete 4 He 
was made ’ is not only not the complete meaning, it is even 
untrue the verb is, not * was made,’ but 1 was made king ’ 4 To 
make-king aud * to make beautiful ’ are as much one verb as 4 to 
be-kmg' and 4 to beautify ’ 

297 Since the words ‘rogue ’ and ‘king’ supplement the 
preceding veibs, they may be called' the supplements of the verb, 
and since they me here used subjectively, they may he called 

- subjective supplements of the reib On the other hand, in 

6 They made, appointed, created, him general 

7 We thought, deemed, supposed, believed, called, named, him 

*- ^ a rogue 

Since the identity is here between the object him and 
geneial or togue, we may call 4 general * and 4 rogue, ’{objective sup- 
plements of the veib 

Note — The intransitive verbs, look, seem, appear, grow, became, and the 
trnnsiti\e verba make, create, appoint, deem, consider, esteem, &c., being 
often used to express identity, may be called vet bs of identity 

Rule — Veibs of identity, when trausitive or passive, take 
subjective supplements , n when intransitive, objective supple- 
ments — Abbott ( adapted ) 

PREPARATORY “IT” AND “THERE” 

298 Instead of saying, ‘ To walk is healthy,’ ‘ To steal is 
dishonest,’ we sometimes wish to put the subject, e.g , to walk, 
at the end. But we Bhonld not like to say, 4 la healthy to walk’ , 
we want to put some little word as the subject of is, as it were, 
to prepare the way for the real subject that is coming later on 
So we say, 4 It is healthy to walk,’ i e , 4 It is healthy — 1 menu, 
to walk (jb healthy) ’ 

This it may bo called the preparatoiy or % ntroductoiy subject 
of is, for it is like a servant sent on to prepare the way for his 
master and to arrange foi his accommodation To walk is the 
real subject of ?s. 
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299. The adverb there is used in the same preparatory way, 
though of course it is not a subject, J?or example, if we are 
beginning a stoiy about a little boy, it does not sound well to 
say, ‘ once a little boy was* , so we place 1 little boy’ last, aud pnt 
in the word there not to mean m thar place, but simply to make 
' ns feel that something is coming ‘ Once theie was a little boy ’ 
When there is thus used, we may say that ‘ it piepares the way 
for the subject and is a preparatory abverb ’ — Abbott (adapted). 


EXPLETIVE “WHY” AND “WELL” 

* 

SOO. * Why ’ and * well * are used as expletives * 

1 Why appears to have been originally thus used as an 
exclamation of impatience or surprise, equivalent to ‘ Why do 
you say this? Why ate you surprised ? Why are yon acting 
thus 9 ’ 

2 Well seems to mean ‘This hating been well settled,’ 
and is used m "the sense of ‘ enough of this,’ f to pass on,’ &c , 
in order to piepaie the way for a new point — 

1 1 Snakes 9 why there nre no snakes m Iceland ’ 

S * Well, now let ns come to more practical matters * 
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“ MUCH ” AND “VERY ” 

301. It is haid to give exact rnles for the use of the adverbs 
much and ten/ with adjectives Bat geneially speaking, we 
should use tery with adjectives in the positive degree, and much 
with adjectives in the comparative degree , as, 

Very bad — Much iroi se 

Ispahan is a tery lame and icry dirty city 

The snn is much largtr than the earth and is much farther from it 
than the moon 

The same rule holds with adverbs , as, 

He walks xery bnAly 

Tour fnend converses much more fluently than I expected 
This artisan does his work t cry quickly and very qnietlv 
Yon mnst come much more frequently to see me 

Adjectives m the positive degree take very, and generally 
speaking, paiticiples piefei much , as very pleasant, bat much 
phased But this is not at all stuctly adhered to “tery tired,” 
“ tery pleased ” are phrases in common nse 

302, We have seen that t eiy is used with an adjective or 

12 
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an adverb m fclie positive degiee Tins ig often overlooked, by 
native students, and w e get such faulty expressions, as — 

Tins sfcotie is much heavy 
It is much cold to-day 

He gave a much mstuictue address ^ 

To govern a country n ell is a much difficult taslr. 

These ought to be wntteu as follows — 

Tms stone is very heavy 

It is very cold to day 

He gave a t cry instructive nddiess 

To govern a conntry noil is a in y difficult task, 

S03 We have seen that much is put with adjectives in 
the compaiative degiee Very is sometimes added to qualify 
much, as, 

The -whale is very much laraei than the shaik 
'1 he elephant is veiy much strongei than the donkey 

Very and mudi, are both joined with adjectnesm the super- 
lative degree, though giving a slight difference of meaning. The 
definite article is then used, and the order of words is as fol- 
lows — 

Much the best The very best 

- Much the smallest The veij scantiest 

Jnpiter is much the largest of the planets f 

Note the position of the aiticle in these examples’, it fol- 
lows much and precedes very 

It should he remembered that the use of much and very, 
which has been pom f ed out in this section, is, for the most pait, 
confined to such adjectives as form their comparative and super- 
lative in -er and - esl 

304. Much, besides hung an adverb, as noticed m the 
piecedmg sections, is sometimes used as an adjective and is 
joined with mateual or abstract nouns It then denotes 
quantity, or degiee, as in the following — 

Much paper, much ink, much milk , much happiness, much pleasure. 

Note the distinction betv> een much and many much denotes 
quantity, and many denotes number 

3Iueh money many rupees 

Much fuel many sticks 

Much ruin many showers 

Much poetir * _ mam poems . — McMordie ( adapted ) 
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v/“ xoce AND^VERY.” 

305. Tlio diffci euce between tliese two words must be 
carefully noted. Theie is baldly any woid moie fiequently 
misused by students than too They often say too ill when they 
mean t cry ill, and t eiy ill when they mean too ill. 

306. PJjrv jimply.denotes a high degree of >-a .quality, - with- 
out inference to any partial m standivd ‘This mango is very 
boui’ 'means simply that it possesses the quality of sourness in 
a high degree 

Too denotes excess above a ccrta m fixed deqi ce ‘This mango 
is loo sour ’ means that it exceeds the limit bejond which sour- 
ness becomes disagieeable 

307. Too is generally followed by an infinitive oi a pie- 
positional phrase which marls the limit exceeded , e.g , 

It is too hoi lo ride out ( for a i idt) to da} 

There is a limit be} ond winch the heat pieveuis uding, 
and that limit has been exceeded by to-daj’s heat 

When (his phiase is omitted, too signifies excess oier what 
is enough, just, right, convenient, fitting, oi desirable ‘Ho is too 
kind,’ means ‘ that lie is kiudei than he should le ’ 

30S. Suppose a school opens at 10 o'clock, and no boy is 
allowed to attend latei than 10 30 , if a boy comes at 10 29, 
we may tell him, ‘ You are very late’ but not • You aio too late', 
because there is still a minute left for the fi\ed time to expire 
But if every boy had to come precisely at ten, and a boy came one 
minute after ten, he would be too late 

309. Sometimes we heai one boy tell another, ‘I am too 
glad to see you ’ This can only mean, ‘ I am moie glad than I 
should be to see jou * Too should therefore be very, 

310. Too is sometimes used absolutely to denote a very high 
degree , as, 1 1 shall only be too happy to oblige yon ’ This is 
however, no exception to the lulo wo have given. It means 

* Fai fiom being less glad than I should be to oblige yon, I 
shall rather be more glad than I should be ’ In this use too is 
always accompanied by only 

311. Yety is also misused for too ‘ I am very ill to attend 

school ' should bo 'I am too ill to attend school,’ the meaning 
being ‘ I am so ill that I cannot attend school ’ b 

Note —There is a somewhat similar use of ici y in English i\lncb is 
quite coiroct, but it gives a different meaning from too , eg, ‘It is terii 
hot for woik to day ’ means that, though it is very hot, work nth never, 
tholess be proceeded with , bnt ‘It is too liot for work to day* moans that 
it is so hot that work cannot bo pi ocooded with. 
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312 Too, when' used as an adverb of comparison, or degree, 
can always be changed into so as not, or so that not , e g., 

1 Ho was too late to gel admittance — 

2. He was so late as not to get admittance—" 

3. He was so late that lie could not get admittance. 

Note — When the completing phrase is negative, the negative 6ign is 
omitted and too changed into so as, so that This is only an application of 
the rule that two negatives destioy each olliei, to the above rule Eg 3 i 

1 He is too good not to comply , 

2 Ho is so good as to comply , 

3 He is so good that he will comph 


CORRESPONDING OR CORRELATIVE 
CONNECTIVES. 

313. Some conjunctions ate composed of two corresponding 
vvoids The following list contains most of this class of connec- 
tives, and shows how to use them — 

Because, thercfoi c (in reasoning, as m Euclid). 

Both — and ' a mind fatted both for minute researches and for large 
speculations.’ 

Though, although — yet ‘ Though (although) ho slay me, yet will I 
tinst in him ’ 

Whether— or ‘ whethe) it be I or they ’ 

Either — oi * No leave ash’st thou of eithci wind o» tide ’ 

Neither — ,ior * Neither act not promise hnslilj ' 

If — then ‘ If j on go, then I will come with you * 

If— then — in lessoning 

Note — Though, tf, either may be used without their correlatives* 
‘ Though I have been heie six mouths, I have not made half a-dozen 
acquaintances,* * If yon say it is so, it must be bo,’ 1 Yon or I must go * 

314 Some conjunctions and ad veibs aie used with corres- 
ponding adverbs or adjectives The following aie the principal 
connectives of this class — 

4s — at, so ‘ Sbe is as amiable as her sister * , 4 4s he excels m 
virtue, so he rises in estimation ’ 

So — as * No nches make so hnppj as a clear conscience * 

So — that (espi easing consequence) 'She speaks so low that no 
one can hear what she says ’ x 

Not only, not merely — but, hut also, 1 hut even * He was not only 
prudent, but also industrious ’ 

Scarcely, when ‘ He had scaicely sat down, when he had to resume 
his journey ’ 

Such — as ‘ Theie never was such a time as the present * 

1 Such — that ' The change is such that any one may perceive it * 

No soon si — than , gust — when , hardly — before ‘ No sooner had lie 
landed, than he was arrested by the bailiff’ , ‘ He had just landed 
when he was arrested, <Lc ’ ‘Hardly Lad ho lauded, befoie he was 
arrested.’ 
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3£o>c, (and otbor comparatuca) — than * They hare mo) c than heart 
can ■wish.’ * The Greeks wero b> at ei than the Peisiane.’ 

315 As — as , SO — as ; As — as affirms equality m degiee 

so — as is now generally used w ben the principal sentence is 
negative : 1 This is as good as that’ , ‘ This is not so good as « 
that ’ 

Equality m mannei is expiossed by so — as but the so is 
geuei ally omitted, except w hen the sentence with as is placed 
fiist* * He speaks as ho thinks ’ , ‘ As he thinks, so he speaks ’ 


SYNTAX. 

CONCORD. 


316. Concord is the agreement which one woid has with 
another m gendei, nnmbei, person, or case 


CONCORD or NOMIN.Vmn and verb. 


317. The verb agrees with its nominative m num- 
ber and pei son ‘I lor e’ , ‘ thou loves t' , ‘lie loves’, ‘Robeit 
loves’ , 1 riding is pleasant.’ 


318. When an adjective, with the definite article 
prefixed, is used as the subject of a \eib, the -veih should he 
in the plural number , as, “ The virtuous are lespected ” 

319. When the verb has several forms, that foim 

should he adopted which is tbe most appiopnate, and the 
same form, whether simple, progressive, oi emphatic, should be 
pieseived throughout the sentence, thus, “The Loid gneth 
and the Loid tales away," should bo oitbei, “ The Lord gneth 
ana tale th awaj, or, “ The Loid gives and talcs away ” “ He 

conferred gieat fa\oius, hut did icceive nothing in leturn hut 
mgiatitude, should be, “ He confened gi eat fa's oui s, butreceir- 

wUj U/C 


-320 “ Mathematics,” “ ethics,” “ optics ” 

conics, “ physics," “ pneumatics,” “ politics,” &c., 
Jiave prefei ably a plural verb though some recent w liters prefer 
a singulai verb, as, “ ^latheinatics is the science, &c ” 

Sometimes a dilfeient construction of the clause may be 
employed , as, “ The science of optics is intended.” 

" annaIs >” “ashes," “manners,” “mo- 
nches >” “tidings,” “ vespeis,” and 
wages, aie always plural 

and “ amends,” when signifying one object, 
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have a singular verb , wheu signifying moie than one, a plural 
veib 

“ News ” is generally siugnlar 

321 When a pluase or a clause is the subject of a verb, 
the \eib mn&t be in ibo third person singular , as, “ To me 
early conduces to health” , “ That ice should obey our patents is 
onr duty ” 

J. 322 A plural nominative denoting an object 
thought of as a whole, whether expressed by a single 
woid oi by several woids, requires a singular verb ‘ Fifty 
Rupees teas paid foi that book ’ Heie we mean, not that each 
of the fifty Rupees was paid, but that the sum of fifty Rupees 
(50 Rs taken m a lump, oi one sum), was paid So “ Rackets 
was the game be loved ” 

The same rule applies to a plural nominative denoting a 
single thing 1 The Pleasures of Memory was published m 1792,’ 
l e , the book entitled * The Pleasures of Memory,’ ‘ Goldsmith's 
Edwin and Angelina is a ballad ’ 

323 Nouns used only in the pluial, as trousers, 
scissors, take plural verbs ‘ His trousers wete too tight’ , * The 
scissors are blunt ” 

324. “ Alms,” “ l iches,” ** eaves,” though singular 
in ongm take plmal veibs, as ‘ Alms are distributed there 
once a week ’ , ‘ Riches are not for evei ’ , * The eaves cast off 
the water falling on the loof ’ 

“Amends,” “ pains,” " news,” “means” some 
times take plmal, and sometimes singular, verbs 

“Summons” always takes a singular" veib ‘The 
summons was sened too late ’ 

* s /325. Many a; ‘Many a' used with a singular noun gives 
it a pluial force , but the veib agreeing with a noun qualified 
by many a must be singular * Many a hill was climbed, and 
many a deseit tiaveised ’ 

326. The form of the verb is not affected by 
adjuncts to the nominative, explanatory or parenthetical terms, 
terms parhculansed or excepted, teims set aside for mote correct or 
expressue ones * The long row of elms was luxuriantly gieen ' , 

‘ The Bible or Holy Set iptuies, is a noble book’, ‘This mau 
[and indeed all such men) deseives death’, ‘ Our statesmen, 
especially Gladstone, have leached a good old age’, ‘All the 
hoys, except the last, have done well ’ , ' His fathei, or lather 
his father’s advisers, do not appiove of his continuing his 
stndies.’ 
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327. When the nominative is omitted, the verb must 
ao-iee with the understood nominative 11 Poor and content is m h 
enough," i e , he who is pool and content , “ Slow and steady 
wins the race” , “Handsome is that handsome does ” , “ Upwards 

. 1 of forty houses wete htmii,” i e , houses upwaids o£ foifcy houses 

nominatives connected by conjunctions. 

328. If the subject of a sentence consists of two singular 
y nouns* or prononns connected by the conjunction and, expi essed 

■or understood, the veib must be m the pluial, as, ‘ John and 
James are m the field.’ 1 Art, empiie, eaith itself to change are 
doomed ’ 

Note 1 —If the two nouns are names for the same things, the plurality 
is only apparent and the verb must be in the singular , as, ' That scholai 
and antiqtiai tan has published a new booh * 

Note 2. — Where the two nouns are synonymous or almost so, the 
singular verb is generally used , as, ‘Wherein doth sit the diead and fear 
1 of kings’, * Time and tide watts for no man’ , ‘The wind and spm&ematns 
' invincible ^ 

j Note 3 — Where the two nonns form only one subject by tbeir combmn- 

, tion, or expieES one complex iden, the verb is singnln ns, 1 The ltoise and 

( ca i rtagc is nt the door ’ , ‘ The wheel and axle is out of repair ’ , ‘ Tuo and 

three is five* , ‘ Much blood and treasure was wasted in these wars ’ But 
“ The wheel and the axle weic both xnjuied ’’ 

329. Nonns coupled by as well as take a singular or plural 
veib according to the context. If the predicate is meant to 
he afiumed of both, tho pluial is employed, the phi ase being 
then equivalent to and ‘ Fompey as well as Ctesai uere gi eat 
men' But if the as well as raei ely makes a comparison, ihe 
predication is confined to the first noun and the vei-b is smgnlai 
Ciesar , as well as Otceio , lias remaikable for eloquence.' 

Note — ‘The king with his life-guards lias just pnssed ’ Here we hnvo 
not a conjunction, but a proposition, and tho piepositional phrase does not 
affect the number of the verb Some think tie should soy hare passed 
because the king did not come by lnmsolf, tin, life gaurds also came with 
him If tins were so, ne should say ‘ Virtue, joined to knowledge, confer 
respectability ,’ foi here it is not virtue ulone but intuc and 1 nouledqe to 
gethcr that confers respectability , nevertheless we should say confei *, not 
confei 

330 When eac7i,iieiy , or no is joined to f wo nonns con- 
nected by and oi as well as, the smgnlai \eib ispiefeired 
‘ Evety clerqymanand every physiciams agenfleman’ , ‘ Each limb 
and feature appears with its appropriate giace’ , 1 When no pait 
of their substance and no one of tlieir properties is the same ’ 

* The term noun is used m the'o rules ns including the infinitive and 
the gerund, and sometimes the pionouu 
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331 When the same noun is coupled with two or more 
adjectives so as to mean different things, theieis a plurality of 
sense, and the plural veib is requued as, 1 In the latter also, 
religious and giammatical learning qo hand m hand ’ 

332 When in a sentence there is an ellipsis of a noun, and 
moie than one is implied, the veib is still plui al as ‘ A literary, 
a scientific, a wealthy , and a pool man at e to take pait m the 
meeting ’ 

333 When two nominatives ore connected, the one affirma- 
tive, the othei negative, they make two sentences, and the veib 
agrees with the affii mative , as, ‘ Not a loud ioicc, hit stionq 
proofs , brmq conviction’ , ‘ Out mm heent, and not other men’s 
opinions , forms om true lionom * 

334 Sometimes, when the nominatives follow the veib, 
the veib agiees with the first, and is understood of the rest 

‘ Now ^ahideth faith, hope, and char ity ’ 

‘ Ah 1 then and there was hut rymg to and fro. 

And gathenng tea i«, ind tremblings of distress/ 

So also when the verb separates its nominatives, as ‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness theieof ’ 

335 Two oi moie singular nouns, connected by or oi nor, 
implying that they aie separately taken, must have a singular 
verb 1 John, James, oi Andietu intends to accompany yon ’ 

336 When one of two nominatives sepaiated by oi or nor 
is in the plural, the veib should be plural ‘He oi his ser- 
vants were to blame ’ It is propei in such cases to place the 
pluial nominative next the veib 

Note 1 — In familial language -we say ‘ There aie ono [point] oi two 
points remaining to be considered,’ thns connecting are with the plnral 
noun, but not placing the plural noun next the verb But snch a sentence 
ns ' One or two points remain to be considered ’ conforms to the rule. 

Note 2 — When the plural nominative aftei o> simply explains the sin 
gular one before it, the verb agrees with the latter ‘ The Decalogue, or 
Ten Commandments, is in two parts ’ 

337 When two nominatives of different numbers, having 
the same verb, aie found in difteient clauses of the same 
sentence, the veib must he r epeaied ‘ The voice is Jacob’s, but 
the hands are Esau’s ’ , ‘ Neither were their numbers, nor was 
their destination known ’ 

338 When pionouns of different persons, and of the sin- 
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gulav number are -connected by or or nor ; the following rules 
are generally observed — 

1 When either or neither precedes the pronouns, fcho verb is in the 
third porson : ' Either ho or I is in the wrong’ , ‘ Neither ho nor I is in the 
wrong * 

2. When cxthei or neither does not precede tho pronouns, the verb 
agms with thc firel f I or ho am in tho wrong', * Yon or ho aic, ho or you 
is, m tho wrong * 

The above is from Latham Lowres m his ‘ Grammar of 
Grammais’ snys — 

“When two oi more nominatives in tho same numbor, bnt of different 
persons, aro connected by or or nor, tho verb agrees with tho 
porson of the nominative nest to it, 

* Litbcr thou or lie is to blame * 

Bnt m genornl it is more elegant to express tho propel verb after 
each, as 

* Either tlion art to blame, or he is * “ 


CONCORD or COEEECTlYE NOUNS AND VERBS 

339. "When tho nominative is a collective noun, the verb 
is 1 singular, if the predicate applies to the objects denoted by 
the collective noun taken collecinely only , and 2 pluial, if the 
predicate applies to them taken individually as 1 x The 
army teas dispersed ’ , 2 * The army were discontented,’ Here 
the verb m the first example is singular because the predicate 
was dispersed is applicable to tbe army only as a whole, for we 
cannot say of each soldier that he was dispersed Whereas in 
the second example, the verb is plmal because tbe predicate 
were discontented is applicable individually to tbe army, for we 
mean that each soldier was discontented . 

Verb singular — * Tho fleet is undei orders to sail * , * Tho Senate ts of 
opinion * , 1 Tho meeting resolves ’ 

Verb plural — ‘ Tlio majority were induced to consent * , * The public 
arc often decoded by false appearances’, ‘The generality of his hearers 
were fn\ ounble to his doctrines.’ 

Koie — Collecine nouns aro called nOUUS Of multitude when thoy t/» 
require a plural verb 

The following examples aie incorrect — 

1 The meeting were largo’, ‘Stephen’s party were entirely biohen up’- 
Mankind were not united by the bonds of cml sociotv’ , ‘ The church have 
no power to inflict corporal punishment’, ‘One man of gemns accom- 
plishes a hat a crowd of predecessors tins essayed m vain’, ‘Tlioiurv was 
kept without food ' 


13 
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CONCORD OP NOUN AND PRONOUN. 

340. Pronouns, whether peisonal, demonstrative, or 
relative, agree m gender, number, and pet son with the nouns 
for which they stand, but may or may not do so m case, as 
“ The book « hich I bought at the auction has been, stolen , it 
was a very useful one ” Here the agreement of the pronouns 
which and it with book, for which they both stand, may be seen 
from the following — 

Book — neuter, singular , thud person, nominative case ; 

Which — neuter, singular, third person, objective case , 

It — neuter, singular, third person, nominative case 

341, When a noun is qualified by a distributive adjective, 

the pronoun agreeing with it is singulm, if oply one gender is 
meant, >is * England expects eiery man to do his duty ’ , ‘ It is 

natural that every mother should suckle her own child ’ But 
when both geudeis aie meant or implied, the plural is allouable, 
as, ‘ Every person’s (t e , man’s oi woman’s) happiness depends 
upon the respect they meet m the woild ’ 

The only way of avoiding this violation of grammar is to 
use * he or she,’ * hi* or her,’ 1 him or her,' wlienevei the pronoun 
has to be used But this construction is too cumbrous to be 
kept up 

342 When two or moie nouns are connected by or or v nor 
and aie of diffeient genders, the plmal pronoun is sometimes 
used as , * Not on outward charms should man or woman build 
their pretensions to please’ , ' If an ox gore a man or a woman 
so that they die ’ 

343 Pronouns standing for collective nouns. — 
When a collective noun is nsed to denote a gioup of peisons or 
other beings or things as one loJiole, the prononns agreeing with 
it must be of the neuter gender aud of the singular number 

' The mob, which assailed the palace, soou lost its leader ’ But 
with nouns of multitude, a plural pionouu must be used ‘ The 
juryjhave not bad their lunebeou ’ 

Note — A collective noun is sometimes nsed with a singular verb and a 
plural pronoun in tho same sentence * There is a certain class of men who 
never tool, § c ’ This may be justified on tbe ground that in the first part 
tbo class is spoken of collectn ely, and in tbe second as individuals Bo in 
1 It is lam for a people to expect to bo free, nnless they are first willing to 
bo virtuous ’ 

344 Pronouns in Answers — A pronoun .answering a 
question must be in tbe same case as the interrogative pronoun 

• Who spoke ? I,’ not me. 
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345. Concord of Antecedent and Relative. — The 
lelative must be of tho same gondei, number, and peison as its 
antecedent ‘ Happy is the man that fmdeth wisdom.’ 

Note 1 — Tho lolativ o sometimes agrees with tho antocedoufc unphod 
ju a possossiv o adjectiv o ‘ Hear w tj vv 01 ds, w hom am, j our senior’ j This 
usage is now to bo found only in poetry. 

Note 2 — Tho antecedent is sometimes an adjectiv e ' He ib said to bo 
honest, which, howe\ or, I do not bohev o ho is ’ 

Note 3 — Histead of ‘ of which,’ whow is fiequeutly applied to noons 
denoting inanimate objects 1 pleasure whose natuie,’ or ‘ ploasmo tho 
uatmo of which ’ Tho latter is generally prefoned 

Note 4 — When thoio are too antecedents of different persons, tho rela 
tivo generally agrees with tho lattci , n's, ‘ You nro tho friend, who has often 
relieved me’ llognid must, however, bo had to the sense mtendod , thuB 
‘ I am tho man who command you’ me ms ‘ I who command you (I yom 
commander) am the man previously mentioned ’ , ‘ I am tho man who com- 
mands yon ’ means * I nm your commandoi.’ 

Nolo G — Tho samo antecedent roqun.es tho eamo lolalno to bo pro- 
ten od throughout tho sentence Tho following sentence is thereforo in- 
accurate ‘I am tho fulhor who loves you, that provides foi y ou, that 
cherishes you.* It should bo ' who lov os, w ho provides, who chonshcs,* 


CONCORD OR ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

346. Numeial and demonstrative adjectives agree 
in number with the nouns they me joiued to one man, two 
men , tins man , these men 

Note — Such phrases ns 1 forty sail,’ ‘two brace,* allowed by usage, 
oro exceptions 

347. The distributives “each/’ either,” 

*' neither,” agioo with singular nouns each year, every 
annual, either f>e\, neither way, * Eveiy three hours ’ is only an 
apparent exception Three-hours has a smgulni sense, meaning 
the space of thiee hours Ct. sixmonlh, tuchemontlu ° 

4 348, “ Few,” “ many,” “ several ” are accompanied by 
pi mal nouns feio persons, many years, seve) al times, 

349. Adjectives of Quality havenoagieement and may 
be joined to singular as well as plural nouns . a good'hoy, good 
boys 

Note — An adjective has sometimes no noun or piououn, oi has only 
an implied ono, to qualify 1 To bo good is to bo happy,’ t c , foi a person 
to ho good is foi him to bo bappj, ‘Hisbomg rich’ Nick may heio bo 
said to qualify lie implied in his, 

350. Concord of Article and Noun.— The indefinite 
article agrees with a (singular noun only j a man, The ex- 
ceptions jire given m seo 97, 
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The definite article may be joined to singular or plural 
nouns ‘ the men * 

Xotc — Besides llio casos given m sec 97 a may "bo used before plural 
nouns lvhon thoy aro preceded by few , or great many 1 a fon men/ * a 
great many apples ’ 

351. Attnbutive and Predicate qualification.'— An 
adjective oi a participle may qualify a nonn or a pionoun 
citliei directly or through a verb , the formoi is called attributive, 
and the latter pi edicativc, qualification. .Examples (atti ibutive ) 
“ a good man,” “ a sinking clock,” “a sunken rock” , ( •predicative ) 
“ the wine is sour," “ the man is afraid “ the wood ib rotten ” 

352. Non-attributive adjectives.— Theie aie some 
adjectives that cannot bo used attnbntively, but only predica- 
tively* such ate afraid, alive, aicake, asleep, auare, icell Wo 
may say of a man that he is afraid, alive, <Lc , but w e cannot 
say “ an afraid man,” "a well man,” &c 

Some adjectives that may be used both attnbntively and 
piedicatively have a different meaning in each caso, as “a 
sony horse ” , “ The man is sorry ” 


CONCORD OF NOUNS OR PRONOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

353. Nouns or Pronouns in apposition are 
generally in the same number and case, but. — 

(1) When two or more nouns of the possessivo case aie 
in apposition, the possessive termination added to one denotes 
the case of both oi all ‘ his brother Philip’s wife ’ , ‘ John the 
Baptist's head ’ ; ‘ at my fiiend the bookseller and publisher’s ’ 
In these cases the nouns in apposition are viewed as almost 
forming a compound 

(2) When an explanatory noun or phrase is appended to - 
a name by way of apposition, the possessive sign is added to 
the name only ‘ I loft the parcel at Mr. Smith’s, the chemist ' , 

1 These psalms are David' p — the pi ophet and king of Israel ’ But 
peihaps in these cases it would be better to avoid the possessive 
m s and say * I left the parcel at the shop of Mi. Smith, the 
chemist’, * The psalms were wntten by David, the piophet, «Lc.’ 
‘I left the paicel at the shop (house) of Mr Smith, the 
chemist.’ 

(3) A noun without the possessive sign is sometimes 
put in apposition with a noun or pronoun in the possessive 
case ‘As an authoi, Gladstone's (Ins) leputation is not great.’ 
Heie we may parse authoi as in apposition with Gladstone (him) 
implied m Gladstone’s (his), Gladstone's (his) being equivalent to 
of Gladstone (of him) 
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(4) A distributive teim in the singular is frequently put 
in apposition -with a comprehensive plmal ‘ They went etery 
man * to his house ’ And sometimes a plural woid is emphati- 
cally put after a senes of particulars comprehended undei it 
1 Ambit ten, interest, honour, all concurred.’ 

(5) A plural word used in a collective sense, and a collec- 
tive noun m the singular number may bo m apposition . ‘ The 
Bedouins, a wandering tribe , are the pest of Arabia ’ 


"CONCORD or PARTICIPLE AND SUBSTANTIVE 

354. The paiticiple qualifies some noun or its equivalent, 
expressed, understood, oi implied see secs 267, 269 (a), 270, 


GOVERNMENT. 

355. "When one wotd in a sentence requires another m the 
same sentence to bo put in a particular foim or inflection, the 
former is seid to govern the latter. 


GOVERNMENT BY VERBS. 

^356, Transitive verbs govern nouns, pronouns, gerunds, sx nd 
mfifljttu.es in the objective case c I like John ’ , ‘ I like him 1 ; 
‘ He is the boy whom I like best’ , * I like riding ‘I like to 
n leJ 

357. A tiansitive reib may govern a phrase or a clause 
r He bates to be questioned ’ , 1 He does not wish that you should 
allude to the ma(ter. , 

358. Intransitive veibs may govern the objective cases 
of nouns of a kindled meaning, t c , may take cognate objects. 
See secs 281-2 

Note —The participles nud infinities of ill veibs wincli can take ob- 
jects can also take objects * Disliking haril icort, bo ran nwtiy fiom bis 
master.’ ( ' It is no use trying to don’ ‘I saw hint weep bitter icart, ’ 

Tor Sequence of Tenses, see Gbap III. 


GOSERNMENT BY PREPOSITIONS. 


359. Prepositions govern nouns, pronouns and qerundo m 
the objective case, as well as clauses ‘ I spoke to John (him) ’ ; 
in trying to do it ' , * as to whether ho icill come,’ 


*This may also be construed ‘They went, ciery man Kent to lna 
house, so as to mako man the nommatn c of iccnt understood,’ 
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360. A preposition is sometimes used as part of a verb, 
and fben it does not govern any woid thns “ He has no pen 
to mite with ” , “ He was laughed at by his friends ” In the 
first ’example the preposition foi ms pait of a gemndial infini- 
tive, in the second it forms a transitive veib, by combining 
with an intransitive verb 


RELATIONS. 

361. Relation is the particular dependence oi connection 
that exists between certain words in a sentence The following 
aie the lelations of Syntax 

1 Adjectives relate to nouns oi pronouns 

2 Paiticiples relate to nouns or pronouns 

3 Nouns or pionouns m the nominative case lelato to finite 

verbs 

4 Relative pionouns relate to antecedent (correlative) words 

5 Finite verbs relate to nominative cases 

6 Adverbs relate to verbs, adjoctives or other adverbs See 

seo 120 o 

7 Prepositions express a xelabon between woids 


THE ORDER OF WORDS 

THE POSITION OP THE NOMINATIVE 

362. The nominative generally precedes the verb, 
hut this position is sometimes variedj as : 

1 In intei logatne sentences without au interrogative pronoun 

ns subject ‘ Arc yc alone ?’ but * Who said so ?’ In ‘ what 
is youi name ?' irfiat is not subject but m apposition with 
name 

2 With the wipe) at i vc mood when the uommativ o is expressed ■ 

* Come ye ' 

3 In conditional clauses without if 'were I a uch man * 

4 When a wish or exclamation is expressed ' May you bo 

happy 1 ’ 1 How would tee wash that heaven, Ac ’ 
r 5 When neither oi nor (meaning and not), not only, no sooner, 
- precede the veib, ‘Ye shall nob eat of it, neither shall 
yc touch of it’ i ‘ This was his fear noi was the appi ehen 
sion groundless 1 , ‘ Not only teas he sick, but ho was very 
much fatigued ’ , * No sooner did he hear of it, Ac * 
s. With preparatory there 1 There is a house-*" 

<5jjjntroducing pai ts of a dialogue 1 said he,’ 1 thought I * 

_ For'e»W«usis , "" e ’vIrsat « Diana of ilio Ephesians.’ 
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9 When the sentence is introduced by the i e, here, hence, thence, 
above, hcloio, now, then, heicaftei, thus, -up, dozen, , or by 
a prepositional phrase ‘ Thei e ts a house ’ , * Hence 
sprung his eminence' , ‘Above iveic the set aphim ’ , ‘In 
such misery ended his long caicci of worldly piosperity.’ 

10 In poetry, for emphasis or simply' foi the sake of metie 
1 Then shool the hills with thunder riven 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ’ 


THU POSITION OP THE OBJECT. t 

S6& Generally the object follows the governing 
verb, but It precedes the verb : 

1 When it is an inter) ogatite or a retains pronoun, or 
qualified by an interrogative or relative adjective ‘ What do 
yon want P ’ , * the book which yon gave me ’ , ‘ which promise 
lie kept/ * Which hook do yon want ? ’ 

2 When emphasis l equires such a change ‘ So great a 
rogue I nevei saw before ’ 

3. In poetry 

‘ The snabo each yeai fresh slm lesumes ’ 

Note — When two veibs govern tho same object, tho object is often, In 
poetry, placed after tho first verb, and boforo the socond , as “ Hear thee 
so miBsay me and revile,” i e , hear thee so missay and revile me 


THE POSITION OP PRONOUNS. 

364. Generally pronouns come after the words 
they stand for; but this order is sometimes re- 
versed — 

* Hark ! they wbispor, angols say ’ 

It at the beginning of sentences, and therefore before its 
antecedent, is common 

365. Order of words of different persons.— When 
the first person is used with tbd second oi thud or both, the 
first person should be placed last ‘ you and he and I’ , ‘ you or 
I' , 1 he and I' Bnt in confessing a fault, the speaker may pnt 
himself first ‘ I and Hubert me to blame for it' Al'o when 
there is great difference in tank between tho speaket and tbe 
person spoken to, or spoken of, the first person may be put 
first ‘ I and my butler,’ 

When tho second and third persons are used, the third 
6honld come after the second ‘ You and he ’ 

866. The position of the Relative.— The relative 
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pronoun folloivs its antecedent except sometimes, especially m 
poetiy ‘ Whom the cap fits, let him put it on ’ 

r ‘ Who stoops to plunder at tins signal lour 

/ - Tho buds shall tear him, and the dogs devour * 

f 367. The Relative always precedes the Verb * 
■whatever case it may be in ‘ He is wise to no purpose who is 
not wise for lumself ’ , * God, whose creatmeswe are, § c .’ , * We 
shun those whom we fear ' 

THE POSITION OP ADJECTIVES 

368 The Adjective precedes the noun except — 

1 When it qualifies a prononn ‘Tlioy left me neat y 1 Wo do 

however somotimos say ‘pool me' 

2 When other voids depond on tho adjective* 'a mind con- 

scious of right’, ‘aw all tliieo feet th\cl J 5 ‘a pa son icoi thy 
to be praised ’ 

Note — Hence such adjectives as ato iff, afraid, conformable, which re- 
quire modifying words or phrases, arc neier found before tho nouns they 
qualify 

8 "When the quality expressed by the adjectivo remits fiom tho 
action expressed bv the verb * Virtno lenders life happy ’ 

4 When the adjective becomes more emphatic by being placed 
after tbe noun ‘ Goodness infinite ’ 

6 When it qualifies tho noun not dncctly but through a verb 
' John is lazy ' * He became i ich ’ 

6 When it is usod as a title ‘ Alfied the Great ’ ‘ Tai gum tho 
Proud ' 

1 In cei tarn titles of French ongui Punccs Xoyal, Heir Appa- 
rent, Poet laureate Also in the grammatical term 7iomi- 
vatue absolute 

Note — First, Second, Ac , applied to a senes of Kings follow tho 
name 1 Henry the Sixth ’ But no sometimes say “In tho xoign of tho 
third Edwaul ’ * 

i 

, 369. The Adjective may either precede or fol- 
low the noun — 

1 In poet) y ‘ The isles Atlantic, * 1 tho i ich Hesperian dime ’ 

2 Whon an adverb precedes tho adjective ‘ A being infinitely 

wise,' or ‘ an mfixutely wise being ' 

3 Wlion there aie sovornl adjectives qualifying the samo noun 

‘ A woman, modest, sensible and luiuons,’ or ‘A modest, 

sensible and urtuous woman ' < 

4 In some technical expressions ‘A public nolaiy' oi ‘a 

notary public ' 

Note — When two or more adjectives connected by a conjunction 
qualify a noun, it is not unusual in poetry for one to precede the noun, and 
the others to follow it * An honest man and wise ' 


* Tho verb in the relative clause, of course. 
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370. When a noun is qualified by tno adjecthes connected 
by and or nor, the shortest- nnd simplest is genet ally placed 
first * He is older and moie lespecfcable than Ins brothei ’ 

371. When two adjectnes qualify the same noun without 
being connected by a conjunction, that expressing tho most 
distinguishing quality sbou’d bo expiessed next to the noun 

1 n fine young man,’ not ‘ a young fine man ’ 

372. When tno adjectives aie combined, and both are 
in the comparative or m tho eupeilative degiee, one formed 
by c» or cst, and tho other by more or most, it is better to put 
tho former fiist ‘ He is the ablest and most conscientious defend- 
ei they have’, * tho belter and more expeditious of the two 
routes ’ 

<f373. “ IheJiESttwo Jit he twa first ” — Adams says > 
“In speaking of two sets of objects, the tico first means the 
first of each series In speaking of one set of ob|eits, the first 
tico denotes thefint and second of the series Ifenco such errors 
ns the following should bo avoided ‘Wo aro now amved at 
the conclusion of tho three jitsl chapters ’ " 

Arnold is of a difloienl opinion Hesais “ It has been 
fishiou-ible of lnte to write the fii three, nnd so on, instead 
of the thee fiist , People wide in this way to atoid the 
seeming absurdity of unplj mg that more than one thing can be 
the first , bnt it is at least equally absurd to talk of the first four 
when (ns often happens) there is no second four ” 

Itniny peilnps > emovo tlio scruples of those who nsk 
how tlieie cau be more than one first, to consider tbnt as soon 
as the first is removed, another first succeeds, and so on ' The 
fathers of the fuo first centuries’ — Middleton ‘I bavo not 
numbered the lines except of the four first books ’ — Goitper. 


Tm: position or thi, articix 

374. Both articles, when used with a nonn only, precede 
the noun , when an adjectnc qualifies tho norm, tho adjective 
is generally placed betweeirthe article and the noun ‘ a man’ , 
' the lost hook, 

KoU 1 — When in ordinal in used to denote tho position of anything 
m a tones tho niticlo nnd tho ndjoctwo may precede or follow tho noun 
‘tho fifth chapter ’ or * chapter tlio fifth * 

Kale 2 — Wlion an adjectnc is used ns a titlo or designation, the article 
and the ndjectivo/of/oir tlio noun * Alfred the Great ’ ' George the Third ’ 

Xotc 3 — In other cnscR in which tho noun precedes tho ndjectno, the 
iriiclo i« placed ns usnnl bcfoi e the noun *« can so so glorious’ ‘ the isles 
Atlnuhc’ 


14 . 
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375 The adjectives all, both,, many , such, anti what and 
other adjectives when preceded by too , so, as, how, stand befoie 
the article whon it is nsed ‘all the woild’ ,> ‘such a man’, 
‘ both the books’ , ‘ what a crowd *’ , ‘ how long a lettei •’ 

' Excepiion — Many is sometimes preceded by the ‘the 
many favours you have done me’ , and by" a, when great 
mteivenes ‘ a great many boobs ’ 

Note — When so is substituted for such m a phmse m which such and 
another adjcotno qualify a noun, the position of tho aitiele is ch raged 
When such is used, the aitiele comes' betw eon it and the otliei adjectnc 
‘ such a tall man ’ But whon so is used instead of it, the 01 hcle comes bo 
tw con the othor adjectu e, and tho noun 1 so tall a man ’ 

Few admits either a oi the before it , oi it is nsed alone but 
in each case with a different sense as — 

‘ A fcto ho weie piesent weio m the scciet,’ ie,a \ery small munbei 
‘ The few who weie present weie in tile scciet,’ it, only a small 
numbei were present, bnt they w ere m tho secret 

‘Few who were present were m the seciet,’ i e , of tlioso who weio 
piesent (poihaps many) hardly any were in the seciet 
Note — Not a few is more emphatic than in any 


the position or at> verbs 

376 Adverbs may oidinanly be inserted m any part of 

the clause of the sentence they qualify ‘ Unfortunately he 
tlunks-too highly-of himself.’ Here the adverb may be placed 
wherever there is a hyphen. Bnt when they are found in the - 
same clanse with various w ords, any one oi "which they may , 
qualify, tney mnstbe closely connected with the words to which 
thoy belong, and are genet ally placed befoie adjectives, after verbs _ 
and tlieir objects, and between the auxiliary and the paiticiple 
Hence the following are wiong ‘ Sixtus the Fourth was a 
gieat collecfoi of books, at least ’ ‘ By greatness I do not only 

mean the bulk of any single object, bnt the laigeness of the 
whole view 5 ** 

377 Position of the Advei b.— The Adieib is placed 

1 Befoie adjectives , as, “ A tnily diligent man ” 

2 After a i erb when it is single, and after the object 
of a transitive verb , as, “ He speaks correctly ” , “ He loves 
him -sincerely ” Sometimes, however, it precedes the verb , as, 

" He really respects him ” 

3 With verbs which have one auxiliary, either between 
the auxiliary, and the verb, or of lei both , as, “ He has dili- 
gently employed his time ” , “ He lias spoken -well ” , “ He might 
easily have known the result", “He should have egmesthj 

* 1 J 
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urged it upon him.” (But sometimes, whenauythmgempbatrcal 
is mtended, it precedes the auxiliaries , as, “ And certainly you 
must have Lnowu ”) * 

4 , When there are two auXiliaues, it is placed either 
between them, 01 aftei both, as ‘ He has always been my friend’, 

‘ He was a bad man always ’ 

5. In passiie veibs, generally aftej the auxiliary, when 
there is one, and frequently after the last , when there aie two 
or wore , as, “He was giaciously received'’ , “ He might have 
been correctly instructed m that science ” 

6 When theie are sere? aZ adverbs, and seieial au\ilianes, 
to -the same verb, in different positions , as, “ I have always 
been teuj much peiplexed under these circumstances ” 

7 In interrogative and exclamatory expressions, general- 
ly at the beginning of the sentence , as, “ How completely this 
most amiable of human vntncs had takeu possession of his soul 

Xole — ‘A. negatiieadv eib is alw ays placed bcfoio tlie paiticiplc,whothoi 
it is actn e oi passu c ’ , as, ‘ Set having heard ” , * Xot having hcou seen ” 

378. The adveib requiring most attention is only Accord- 
ing to the position of only the veiy same woids may be made 
to express veiy different meanings 

(1) ‘Ho only lued foi their sakes,’ ic, lie hied hut did nob 

not l oi die oi do any othei thing foi then sakes Only 
qualifies Incdfo i then bales 

(2) ‘ Ho luod only for tho sakes,’ i c , ho lued foi that one icason 

and no other Only qualifies /oi then tale^ 

(3) 1 He lived foi then sakes only,' and not foi any moio worthy 

leason Only qualifies foi then ► tales as in (2) When 
thus placed at tho end, only guesa diminutive or disparag 
nig signification 

(4) ' Only ho lived foi then sakes,’ and no ono else lived for their 

sakes Only qualifies he 

Xolc 1 —Only is sometimes used as an adv creative conjunction, at the 
begmmug of a sentence oi clause 

** ~ ‘ Do as you please, only lot j oui intention be appaient ’ 

Koto 2 , — Only should generally ho placed hcfoic flio vvoid it modifies 
f * Edw aid VI reigned only mv yeais ’ 

v 379 In mterrogatrve and exclamatory sentences the adverb 

-•which expresses the question or exclamation is generally placed 
first ‘ When did you see him ? ” “ How tall you have giown 1 ” 

380. The negative not always precedes participles, infini- 
tives, and gerunds “ not heaping ’’ , “not having heaid”, 
“ He thinks of not agreeing to the proposal ” 

381. The adverb enough always follows the ad]ective ifr 
modifies “ This house is not huge enough for me.” 
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THE POSITION OP PREPOSITIONS 

382 Prepositions usually precede the woids 
which they govern, but— 

3 In sentences with a relative clause, the pieposilion is 
of ton plated list 4 The hook I am. speaking o/’ 

2 So also when the object is an intei rogatn c piououn oi 
qualified by an intei rogative adjective “ What aie yon think* 
mg of? ” , “ Which hook do you lefer to**’ 

3 When theielative in such a clause is omitted, oi when* 
that is used as a relative, the preposition must come last 4 Here 
is the book (that) I spoke of ’ 

4 In poetry, the preposition is sometimes put aftet the 
word it governs 

4 llij deep laviues and dolls umona ’ 


ELUPSIS 

EEUPSIS OP THE SUBJECT 

383 The subject is omitted in English 

1 In the present imperative 4 Awake, ause, or be foi 
evei fallen ’ 

2 In the expression of a wish with would 4 (/) Would 
he were here 1 ’ 

3. In the elliptical expiessions 4 Thank you’ , 4 Pray, he 
caieful ’ Compare Prithee ( = I pray thee ) 

4 In poetry when the veib is m the second person siugu- 
lai , and the sentence is mteirogative The suffix determines 
the person 4 Ait m prison p Make light use of it, and moitify 
thyself * 

5 In the impetsonal verbs methmks, methought, meseelhs, 
where it is uudeistood> McthmLs = it thinks (i e., seems) to me 
In these, the leal subject is the noun clause which follows the 
verb 

6 In contracted sentences 4 He played and sang * 

Note — When there is one subject to two or more ilnito vorbs, it is, in 
general, expressed only before tbo first, and understood before the rest , as, 
“ Herod sent and bohondod John ” But, wbon emphasis is intended, tbo 
nominative is repeated before pacb verb , as, 44 Ha ■walked, he ran, lie leaped 
for joy ’’ 

If the verbs are in different Moods and Tonses,the nominative is generally 
repeated, when connected by and, as, 44 1 know ft end I can prove it” — 
Tho nominative is always repeated when the sentence is mterrogatn e or 
emphatical , as, 4 Do you sny so, and can. you, prov o it ? ” 
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llio subject oi uorntii ltive is also repeated when it is separated from 
the verb by nu adjunct of considerable length, us one consisting of a number 
of phrases or clauses , ns “John ■whom I piclrcd up in the streets, an 
orphan and a beggar, whom I got educated at my ovrn expense, who, in 
short, owes ei orythmg to me — John, I say, has turned lus bach on me in 
my distress ’ 


ixursis or thi relative pronoun 

384. The Relative Pronoun is omitted— 

1 Often when it is an object ‘The book [that~\ jou sent 
me 

2 In poetry and sometimes m colloquial language, when 
ltisasiifc/er/ * There is a man at the gate [who] wants jou,’ 
l e., oich wahls 

‘ Pis distance [t/iat] lends cncbaiitmuit to the new 


LLEIPSIS OF THE ANTECEDENT 

385 The antecedent is sometimes omitted, especially in 
poetry ‘ How shall I curse [them] whom Oodhath not enrsed 9 ’ 
‘ Who stcalB my purso steals trash ’ 

386. The antecedent is sometimes not oxpiessed but twi* 
plied ‘ Ho has paid all his debts, which is more than I expect- 
ed.’ The antecedent of which here is Ins paying Ins debts, or 
some such words to bo supplied from the previous clauso 
vTlie antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive case 
‘ Can I beboie hu loio will lasting, pro\e 
Who has no rciei'cncc for the God I loie < * 

• • , lo\o 'I him irJto ha* 1 , Ac 


E1.I.IPSIS Or THE VERB 

387. The terb to be is frequently omitted in poetry, and 
occasionally m pio^e ‘ Nothing [ib] so good but it may be 
abused ’ 

‘ Sw ect [ore] the hum 

/ Of bees, the \oico of girls, the song of birdB, 

' The lisp of children, and their earliest words ’ 

388, Sometimes the veib said or spaKe is omitted, m 
imitation of classic idiom 

"Then Hector [sperte] thus ‘To dauntless Dai dans hole, 
&c ? 

“ Thus Satan [fpaJe], talking to his neaiesfc mate ” 
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389 In exclamatory sentences the mam veib is often 
omitted ‘ To think that he” should have been so unfortunate,’ 
t.e , how sad it is to think, ‘&c ' 0 woe [be to] the day 1 ’ 

390, The omission of the infinitive aftei may , can, shall, 
tull, must , do, is usual in leplies to questions, and m secondaiy 
clauses “ ‘ Do you know him ? ’ ‘ No, I do not’ ” “ I could not 
sleep last night , I nevei can when it lams.” “ ‘ Will you go ? ’ 
‘ I will ’ ” 

391 The aux.liaiy veib may be omitted in the second of 

two co-ordinate clauses if the nominatives of both the veiLs 
to which it belongs can take the same foim of the auxiliary, 
as, “ We aie speaking of one thing, and you thinking ot 
anothei,” but not “ I am speaking of one thing, and he think- 
ing of anothei ” '■ 

392 When one nominative takes two oi more veibs cora- 
-posed of the same principal veib with different auxiliaries, the 
principal veib may be omitted in all except the last, except 
when ouqlit is one of the auxiliaries, as,” I can, must, and will 
go” , but not “ I can and ought to go.” .The lattei sentence 
should be “ I can go, and ought to go ” 

393 In making compansons, the veib is frequently m the 
lattei of two clauses ‘You aie tallei than I [am] ‘ I am as 
tall a3 you [aie] * 


EW.IPSIS OP THE PEEPOSITIOK 

394 A pi eposition govei nmg tw o or more nouns, piononns, 
&c , is genei allyexpres^ed only with the first , as “ For England, 
[/o>] home, and [/oi] beauty ”, “ We succeed by mdnstiy and 
[6y] perseveiance ” 

395 A preposition is sometimes wrongly supposed to be 
omitted befoie adverbial accusatives, as m “He came this 
morning, He walked ten miles.” For the explanation of 
this construction, see secs 28 5-6 

J 396 . Certain adjectives, as like, nigh, neat, neat, have, m 
modem English at least, the powei of governing a noun or 
plonoun m the objective case, and it is wiong to say that the 
pi eposition to is understood after them, as, “His house ia 
near mine ”, “ He is not at all like his biotliei," 
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£ ELLIPSIS Or THE CONJUNCTION . 

< 

v 397 Wlien several words of the same pai'fc of speech, or 
seveial clauses come togethei, the conjunction is placed before 
the last only, and is understood between the others ‘John, 
James, and Harry have commenced tlieir studies * , ‘I spoke to 
lnm, he insulted me, and I knocked him down * 

Sometimes the conjnnction is entirely omitted the better 
to express a close connection, or n quick succession of objects or 
events * I came, I saw, I conqueied.* 

- 398 When the same conjunction is .attached to two oi 
more clauses, it is geneially expressed befoie the fust only , as 
“ If the weather be ii ie and [?/] all be well, we shall go for a 
walk” 

399 The conjunction it is frequently omitted from befoie a 
veib m the subjunctive mood, the condition being expressed by 
putting the nominative after the verb, or between the auxiliary 
and the principal veib “ Weie he a fool ” , “ Had I gone ” 

400. The conjunction that is often omitted in assertive or 
declaratoiy sentences “ He told me he was going ” 

401 The conjunction yet is often omitted after a conces- 
sional clause “Though lie has often questioned me about 
the matter, I have not told lnm the tiutli.’, 

402 The conjunctions 'either and neithei aie sometimes 
omitted, especially m poetiy , as, 

“ [Keithci ] helm noi haubeik’s twisted mill , ” 

“ Bnn<? lum hitliei [eifJiei ] aln c oi dead ” 
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408. THE^JECTIVE ;- 

1. Kind! 2. Degree. 3. Number (If any). 4. 
Syntax \ 

i qualifying (1) (a) altnbutively 

(b) pi edicatively 

(2) understood (a) attributively 

(b) pi edicatively 

(3) implied m the possessive 

li. used ab solutely . 

409. THE VERB:— 

A The Finite Verb— 

I. Kind. 2. Conjugation. 3. Voice. 4. Mood. 

5. Tense and Form. 6. Person. 7. 
Number. 8. Syntax;— 

agreeing with (1) the nominative (a) 

* (b) understood 

(2) the subject 

4b. The Infinitive— 

II. Form. 2. Syntax — 

r 1 SUBJECT OF THE VERB (1) — 

£ (2) understood 

| il. IN APrOSITION TO — 

“ 111 OBJECT OF TnE TRANS ITIVE VERB ( 1 ) 

J (2) understood 

* IV RETAINED OBJECT OF THE VERB 

r. v GOVFRNED BY THE PREPOSITION 

. vi COMPLEMENTARY to (1) the subject 

> (2) the object 

*V11 USED ABSOLUTELY. 

J C The Gerund— 

' 1 Form. 2. Syntax ;— 

I SUBJECT OF THE VERB (1) 

(2) undei stood 

II IN ATPOSITION TO — 

111 OBJECT OF THE TRANSITIVE VERB — 
iv governed by (1) the preposition 

(2) the adjective 

(3) the adverb 

V. .-USED r-AS_, AN AD VERBIAL OBJECT MODIFY ING_JUjr 
ADT]ECT|VF— ^ 



"PAUSING 


ns 


/ 

V D The Qerundial Infinitive — 

1. Form. 2. Syntax:— 

i. QUAUFny g (1) 

(2) understood 

li. modihinG (1) the lerb (a) 

(6) understood 

(2) the adjechvc (a)— — 

(6)— — ^understood 

(3) the adterb (a) * 

( b) understood 

B The Participle— 

1. Form. 2. Syntax:— 

1. QUALIFYING (1) 

(2) implied iu the possessive— 

II USED AB'-OLUTEIA. 

111. USED IhSl t\D 01 T1IC INFINITIVE. 

410. THE ADVERB •— 

A. The Simple Adverb— 

1. Kind. 2, Degree. S. Syntax : — 

5. modifying (1) the verb 

(2) the adjective— 

(3) the adverb 

(4) the noun 

(5) the pronoun 

(G) the noun, $ c., phrase 

U l SEP 10 INTRODUCE THE SL EJECT 

III USED FAPLLTn ELY 

IV EQUIVALENT TO A SEMENCP 

B. The Relative Adverb — 

1, Kind. 2, Syntax 

MODiniNG (ns for the simplo adverb) and 

connecting— 

(1) the subordinate clause with 

(2) (woid or phrase) with— 

411. THE PREPOSITION — 

Syntax — 

Go^ erning (1) the noun , and joining it to — 

(2) the pronoun — 

, (3) the infinitive *— — ■ — - 

(4) the get md - — — 





lie 


y 


oom-umno (5) the noun phrase— 

. (G) the noun clausa ■, 

(7) the adjectne 

(8) the adterh — — — 

■(9) the adverbial phrase — > ■ 

412. THE CONJUNCTION — 

A The Co-Ordlnatlve Conjunction — 
Syntax — 


and joining it to 


COMiECTlAG (1) the co ordinate clauses— 

(2) the noids (not veibs) — 

(3) the phrases and — ■ 

(1) the word and The phase- 


and- 


-aud- 


B The Subordinative Conjunction — 

Syntax*— 

COAAECTiMr (1) the subordinate clause with 

(2) the adjectne (participle, oi adjectne 

- '•phrase ) — with 

(3) the noun (or noun phrase) —'with 

(£) the adterh (or adverbial phase ) — 

with 


413. THE INTERJECTION— 

Inerjections aie simply described as such they have 
no syntax 


HINTS AND CAUTIONS 

~ H 4I4 Words to be parsed m combination with 
other words Each separate word in a sentence should be 
parted btj itself, except m the following cases 

(1) Complex names “the piopeify of John William 
Blown ” 

r/[2) Names joined Together by a conjunction, and taking 
the possessive inflection for the last mily “ John, 
William, and Mary’s uncle.” 

(3) Noun " phrases cn the possessive case “ the Queen 
of TSiinlamV s ciown ” 
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(4) Noun phases (/merited o* phases by prepositions 

*« Tlioio is an agreement between Robert and 
Richard ” 

(5) Pion»mtnal phases governed as phases by picpon- 

lions “ A fight look place between him and me ” 
(G) Compar titles and superlatives formed ly “ more 
" less," " mo*t," "least" “ tv mast stupid mis- 
take * 5 , “ bo speaks less distinctly than before ” ^ 

2 C„ (c — In such cases, woi c, Ji", Ac, mar, if leqmrcd, he pursed ,isj 
nd\ erbs modifi mg the adjectiv i s or n<h ci bs to u Inch thoj me joined 

(.7) Passive forms of verbs, uheiher simple ot complex 
“Ho uas beaten scveiely ”, “Thej tvere laughed 
at ” j “ Tho horae «?«« falen care oj 

(8) Future indefinite tense forms “Ho mil die ” 

(9) Compound tcnsc-Jorms “ I have been writing " , “ I did 

write ”, “Ho will hate finished the work by 
cvemug " 

(10) Infinitives , participles, (tad qctttnds consisting of iito 

or more words 11 to go," “ to be writing ,” “ having 
been beaten," “ ajiouso to let." 

(11) Complex nouns , complex adject ties, complex i erbs, 

complex adverbs, complex prepositions, and complex 
conjunctions “ 4 , greater than Solomon is lieie ” , 
“It was more than sufficient ”, “ He more than 
redeemed his pioniisn”, “He spoke more than 
bluntly" , “ As to his ability theie is no question” , 
“ John os well as Janies were absent ” 

(12) (Jcrundial infinitives with prepositions joined to them : 

“ Wcie not eyes given to see with ? ” 

(10) Intern nqativc and negative for ms iciih “ do " “ Dul be 

go " 9 , “ 1 did not say so ” 

(11) Verb for ms with cr pic tire “ do " “They set bieatl 

before him. and ho dul eat ’ 

3 1 2 3 

415 Woids that may be parsed together or 
Separately. In the following cases, the conjoined w'ords may 
he parsed together or separately — 

(1) Double prepositions "from amongst,” “ amounting 

to between two and three pounds.” s 

(2) Some prepositional phases, as "by way of," “ with 

regard to," “ m spite of," “ as regards ” 

(3) Some phrase conjunctions, as u as far as," “ 

that," “ in «« much as " 


beciny 
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1 416 Intel rogative Pronouns Gaie should be taken to 
distinguish between the subjective and the appositions! use of 
mtenogative pronouns. “ What is his name r' ” Heie what ism 
l apposition to name, which is the nominative of is, as will be 
| evident if we change name into names “ What ate thur names ” 
'As the veib changes m numbei with name, it must agiee with 
.name But m the sentence “ Who said so P ”, who is the 


if»M HiV But m the sentence 

'nominative to the veib said. 


417. Reflexive Pronouns, The leflexive pronouns aic 
{always m the objective case, and may be governed by a transi- 
tive veib, by an mliansitivo verb used transitively, oi by an 
'intiansitive verb and a preposition taken together, as “I huit 
myself," “ He talked himself out of breath” , “He laughed at 
himself" 


418. Emphatic Pionouns The emphatic pionouns 
aie geneially in apposition to nouns oi pionouns, as “ He him- 
self to\& me so" 1 spoke to John himself" Here himself is 
in the nominative case m apposition to he, in tho fust example, 
and m tho objective case in apposition to John, m the second 
But sometimes they are used 1?y themselves as nominatives to 
veibs, or are governed by transitive - verbs oi prepositions, as 
“Himself is to blame foi it” , “I meant yomself and no one 
else by that term" , “ None but yourself would imagine such a 
thing of me.” 

A 419 Adjective used absolutely. The adjective is 
sometimes used without qualifying any noun oi equivalent of a 
noun, expressed oi understood , as, “,To bo wise is better than 
to be i ich ” In parsing, adjecti v es so used are simply descubed 
as “ used absolutely ” No noun is supplied, to complete the 
construction 

7^420 “Active” and “ Neutei ” Verbs. Avoid the 
teims “ active ” and “ neuter” as sometimes applied to verbs. 
Active veibs, if the teim lius any meaning, must be verbs which 
express action , but sy ntnx does not distinguish between verbs 
winch expiess action, and verbs which do not ex pi ess action — 
it only distinguishes between veibs which expiess action passing 
to an object, and those which do not, the second class including 
veibs that do not express any action at all As to the term 
“ neuter," it is simply nonsensical as usually applied to veibs 
Neuter means neither, and tbeie must be two other classes of 
verbs befoie we can have a.class of “ neuter verbs ” To divide 
veibs theiefore into “active and neutei verbs” is obviously 
absuid 


\j 421. Adverb. Simple nchcibs modify veibs, adjectives, 
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other adverbs, <tc. Rclaine adverbs 'modify the verbs in the 
clauses which they introduce, and connect those clauses with 
other clauses. 

I 422 Prepositions governing phrases Some prepo- 
sitions, ns between, govern whole phrases, not. single nonns 
or pronouns “ John sat between James and Hobeit.” To say 
that between heie gov ei ns James and Robert separately ia to 
commit the obvious ab^uidity oE snying “John sat between 
James, and between Robert ” 

In such phrases also as “/join on high,” the preposition 
must bo taken ns govei mug the whole phraso, which, though 
not a noun phrase, has the forro of one “ from a place on hi gh." 

~ 423 Conjunctions connect not only clauses, but 
also words and phrases Some grninmnmns insist that 
in all cases m which conjunctions join words or pliinscstogother 
they really connect clauses foiming n conti acted or elliptical 
sentence This e\plannlion might do vciy well foi such a 
' sentence as “ John and James h ive ai mod," that is, “ John has 
arrived, and Janies has arrived” , bnt it is simply absnid when 
applied to such sentences as “Two and three is (or, make) five,” 
“ John and Mary are cousins ’’ , “ He and 1 are of the snme ago” , 
“Blue and yellow make gieen ” 


424 jAdverblal^accusative The ndveibinl acensativo, 
which is a nso of the objective case, always modifies a verb, a 
nonn phrnse. a piononn, an adjective, oi an adverb , ns, “I went 
ten miles from home," “ I bny sugar at tin eo annas a pound," 
“ Ho sold them at a rupee each" , “ I am three years older than 
ho “I walked a great deal faster than was necessaiy.” 

^ 425 Infinitives linvo no tense, and thoiofore it is absnrd 
to speak of pia,ent infinitives They should be called impei feet, 
or simple, infinitives. 

^ 426 Participles also havo no tense, and wo should noti 
speak of present and past pniticiples Wo should call them) 
imperfect and perfect participles (or complete and incomplete 
paiticiples, as some giammminns piefei to call thorn) The! 
consti notion of a participle is like that of an adjective, 

N 427 Participle used absolutely. When a paitioiplo is 
used abfiolutelv , that ih, without a noun or pronoun to lefoi to, < 
it is simply described as so used, or is pnrsed as a '^paiticiple 
qualifying ico understood” , as, “ Talking of novels, tieie is one; 
just published " 


$ 


O 

A 


428 “ Harticlpial nouns ” The geiund is sometimes, 
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bat wiongly, called “ a participle used as a noun, 5 ’ or “apaiti- 
cipial noun ” The participle is an adjective, and adjectives are 
used as nouns, it is true , bnt an adjective cannot pass into ar 
absh ad noun (which thegeiund virtually is) without haling the 
definite article before it (except m poetry) No more can a 
participle becomo an abstract noun without the definite article 
Wore it When a form m -mg without the definite aiticle 
.before it, has the force of an absti act noun, it is either a ger und 
(or a verbal noun, as “ Walking is healthy” , “ Pamtinq is one of 
the fine arts ” 

' " 429 Cerundial Infinitive The gorundial lnfinitne 
ongmally cxpiessed pm pose, bnt lias lost that force m some 
of its uses, as “I am glad to see} on,” “He was thefirst to come," 
“ To hear him talk, one would suppose he was master lieie.” 
It, however, has always the foiee of an adjectiv e or. an-adte? b. 
and may be distinguished from the mhmtive by that fact 
When it has an adjectival foice, it jjnalifies a uonn , and when 
it has, an adverbial force, it modifies a word, phtase, or clause 
The gerundial infinitive is sometimes called the infinitive, of 
pin pose 

430. Participle used for Infinitive. Sometimes the 
paiticiple is used instead of the infinitive, as “ in consequence 
of the telegram being delayed ” This does not mean “m 
consequence of the telegram, when it was (oi, which was) 
delayed,” but “in consequence of the being delayed, or delay, 
of the telegiam ” But to avoid the haiBhness of saying “ the 
telegram’s being delayed,” the paiticiple is nsed foi the 
infinitive, and may bo parsed as a “^participle used instead of 
the infinitive, lefeinng to the noun oi.piononn — .” 

V 431 Complex subjects. ‘ Fifty Rupees was given to 
him”, “ The Pleasures of Hope is a delightful poem ” Heie the 
entire phrases foirn the subjects of the verbs, which, m sudi 
cases has no nominative Was guen agrees with “ Fifty Rupees” 
and is with “ The Pleasures of Tfope ” 

432 “ Expi essed,” “understood,” &c When a 

word i* expiessed, tho fact is rot mentioned m parsing, but 
wbena wordis undo stood, or implied, it is described as understood, 
or implied 

433. “ Coming aflei ” It is absurd to descubo a noun 

or pronoun, m paismg is ‘ coming aftet the verb 

Parsing Ins nothing to do with the position of a woid, it 
lequires the construction to be given Besides, a woid paiscd 
ss “ coming after ” some other word, will haio to be paiaed as 
“ going before ” it, if the order of the woids is changed, ‘ The 
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smith is a mighty man M , “ a mighty man is the smith ” These 
sentences are identical unmeaning and consti action, and differ 
only in tin* older of the voids, and man has pieusely the same 
constmction m botli, being in opposition to smith If we parse 
it as “ coming aftei the veib is ” m the fust, we shonld, to be 
consistent, parse it as “ going befoie the verb is ” m the second, 
uhich we do not snppose aijy one would do. 


434. “ Depen djngjon ” is mother phrase often used 
in parsing, wlien a’person is unable, 01 is too lazy, to ascertain 
the exact natuie of the relation of one woid to another 
Syntax only lecognises two kinds of relation between words — 
concord and government, the relation between adjectives or 
paiticiples and nouns or pronouns, between nonns and 
adjectives, Ac , coming nndet the fii st If one word depends 
on anothei, tlieie is no use of stating the fact nnless you specify 
the natuie of the dependence , and if yon state the natuie of 
the dependence it is nnneecsshiy to state the fact of its 
dependence 

435. " Referring to ” This ferm should be used only 
with reference £o piououns or paiticiples 


436. “Object after" object on” The objection 
urged against “ coming aftei’* applies to “ object aftei >} with 
greatei force, foi it is a common usage, especially m poefiy, to 
put the object before the verb which governs it What “object 
fin” moans wc do not know , noi do we know who invented the 
nhrase As the object denotes the peison oi~thing that the 
action falls oh, it should be de^enbed as unde} , rather than on, 
the verb 


\ 


1 

i 
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>437 Words and things Do not confound woids with 
things, or things with woids Do not parse a noun oi pronoun 
m the possessive case, foi example, as "possessing the noun 

” A uo>d cannot possess anything except the letters of 

which it is composed If Isay “ John’s hat is new,” I do not 
assert that the word John's possesses the woid hat , but only that 
the peison called John possesses a thing called a lint 


An adjective is ofton defined ns “a woid which denotes 
the quality of a noun ’ An adjective does nob denote the 
quality of a noun, bat of the thing denoted by a noun 

Take care, also, not to confound north with the foi ms of 
word* Do not say, for example, that a noun is rhe nominative 
case to a veib A noun is not a case, and the nominative of a 
veil) is a icoi d, and not a fmm of a word 
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EXAMPLES OF FUEE PARSING. 


438 

(1) When through life noblest we rove, 

Losing all that made life dear, 

Should some notes we used to* love 
In days of boyhood meeiponr eai. 

Oh 1 how welcome breathes the stiam , 

Wakening thoughts that long have slept, 

Kindling former smiles again 
In' fading eyes that long have wept 
When — a lelative adverb of time, modifying the verb tore, 
and connecting the subordinate clauso “thiough life nnbleBt. 
wo rove,” with the clause “ liow welcome bieatlies the strain 1 ” 
Through — a preposition governing the noun life 
Life — an abstract noun, neuter gender, third person, singu- 
lar number, objective case, governed by the preposition through 
Unhlest — an adjective qualifying the pronoun tie 
We — a personal pronoun, ' first person, plural number, 
nominative case, nominative to the verb lore 

Hove — an intransitive verb, weak conjugation, active voice, 
indicative] mood, present indefinite tense, first person, plural 
number, agieeing with its nominative tie. 

Losing — an imperfect participle, qualify mg the pronoun we. 
All — an indefinite pronoun, neuter gender, third person, 
singular number, objective case, governed by the transitive 
verb losing 

That—-& relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent all 
m gender, number, and peison,’ 1 ' nominative case, nominative 
to the verb made 

Made — a tiansitive verb, weak conjugation, active voice, 
indicative mood, past indefinite tense, third peison, singular 
number, agreeing with its nominative that. 

Hear — a qualitative adjective, positive degiee, qualif ying 
the noun life factitively (or, predicatively). 

Should t — an auxiliary verb, transitive, weak conjugation, 
active voice, subjunctive mood, past indefinite tense, third 
person, pluial number, agreeing with its nominative notes 

2s B — ” Should some notes moot ” «=jf some notes should meet 


* Or these particnlnis may ho expressly stated, thus "referring to 
the antecedent all, nenter gender, third person, smgnlni number,” &c 
t Mason would parse “ should meet" together, ns a subjunctne, 
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Some— an indefinite numeral adjective, qualifying the noun 
notes. 

Notes — a common noun, neuter gender, third person, plural 
number, agreeing with the verb should [nieetj 

Used— a tiansitivo veib, weak conjugation, active voice, 
indicative mood, past indefinite tense, fiist peisou, plural num- 
ber, agreeing with its nominative we 

To love — a simple infinitive, complement of, the .intransitive 
verb used 

Meet— a simple infinitive, governed by the transitive veib 
should 

Our — a (personal) possessive adjective, qualifying the 
noun eai . 

Oh 1 — an mteijection, expressing surpuse* 

Mow — a Bimploadveib of degiee, modifying the adjective 
welcome . 

Welcome — a qualitative adjective, positive degree, qualify- 
ing the noun strain piedicatively 

The — the definitive article, defining the noun strain. 

Long — a simple adverb of time, modifying the veib hate 

slept 

Former— a demonstrative adjective, defining the noun 
smiles 

Fading— a participial adjective, qualifying the noun eyes. 
The parsing may be shortened as shown below — 

When— relative adveib, modifying loie, and connecting, 
&c , (as befoie). 

Through — pieposition governing life 

Life — abstract noun, neuter, thud person, singulai, govern- 
ed, &jC (as before) 

Ilove — intransitive veib, weak, active, indicative, present 
indefinite, fiist peisou, plural, agieeing, &c , (as before) 

Beat — adjective, qualifyiug life. 

Oh— interjection - 

j Vofc — Instead of sav mg “ common noun,” “ pcisonal pionoun,” “ tian- 
sitn o v ei'li, ’ &c , w e may say “ noun, common, ’ “ pi onouu, pei sonul,” "mb, 
transitive,” Ac 

(2) Adieu * If this advice appear the worst, 

E’en take the counsel which I gave you first, 

Oi, better precepts if you can impart, 

Why do , I’ll follow thorn all with my heart. 

Adieu ! — an mteijection expressing courtesy. 
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I'li'i — tlie definite article, defining the noun uiltita iiiulex- 
slood 

Word — a qualitative adjective, snpeilative degiee, qualify- 
ing tlie noun advioe undeistood. 

E’en ( =cien ), a simple adveib of degree,’ modifying the 
verb take . 

Tale — a tiansilive veib, -weak, active voice, mipetative 
mood f, second peison, plural numbei, agreeing with its nomi- 
native you undeistood 

You — a pei sonal pionoun, second peison, pluial number, 
objective case, mduect object, governed by the transitive verb 
if ate 

Oi —a co-oidmative conjunction, connecting tlieco oidinate 
clauses “ even take tLe counsel,” and 11 do [jou] ” 

Impart—n (lansiUve \eib, weak, active voice, simple infini- 
tive, governed by the tiansitive (acmhaiy) veib can 

Why — a simple adverb of reason, used expletive!) ( 01 , 
lutei ]ectionally) 

IT 11= I will] 

J — a peisonal pionoun, hist peison, singular numbei, 
nominative case, nominative to the vetb will follow 

Will follow — a tiansitive verb, weak, active voice, indicative 
mood, futuie indefinite tense, fiist person, singular numbei, 
agieemg with its nominative J 

All — an indefinite numeral adjecliv e, qualifying the noun 
heart. 

(3) Veulj, metlunk*, 

Wisdom is oft-times neniei when wo stoop 
Than w hen w c soar 

Verily — a simple adveib of ceitainty, modifying the clause 
1 wisdom is off-times nearei ” 

Melhmks — an impeisonni veib, lesolvable into me+tlnnlb 
Me — the old dative case of the fiist peisonal pronoun. 
Thinks (= seems), an intransitive veib, stiong, active 
voice, indicative mood, present tense, third person, singnlai, 
igieemg with the subject the clause * veuly wisdom is 
so.u.” 

Neaie) — a qualitative adjective, comparative degree, quali- 
fying the noun msdom predica tively. 

'Than — a subordinative conjunction, connecting the clause 
“it is,” undeistood, with the clause “wisdom is oft times 
nearer ’ 


* ‘I lii tul»c”*=“ Just take, do nol moic tlinn lake ” 

+ J lie linjiLi itnc inood Ini'- no distinction or knst it it- iduins m iIk 
]>!(>-* lit t( «<■< 
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CONSTRUCTIONS OF FAMIUlAR WORDS 
y BXPI/AINFD 

About— 

1 ‘ Wlmt mo you talking about 9 ’ — About, pieposilion - 
governing tchat 

2 'He mapped Ills cloak about bin). — Altov t (— around), 
preposition governing him. 

3 ‘He is w and err ng about llie place — About ( — ovci), 
pxeposiiion gov eirung place 

4 * Ho is wandering about ftoui bouse to house ’ — About, 
adveib modifying icandrnnq 

o. * He is about to stai t '—About, picposition governing (j 
the rnliuitnc to *ta>t 

I 0 ‘He is about ns tall as my biothoz — About , adveib 
modifying “ ns tall ” 

440. Aftei — 

1 1 He ennie «//o the appointed time’ — lifter, preposi- 
tion governing tunc 

2 ‘ He c.uue aflu the appointed June bad passed ’ — After , 
lolative adveib connecting the subordinate with the principal 
clause 

„J .3 ‘Jack fell down and broke bis crown, 

And Jill came tumbling aftei ’ — Affa, adverb modi- 
fying ca»u. 

i ‘ Tfe Oiune thiee days of la — After, adveib modifying 


mine 

o 1 This Will bo lemcmbered m ajlcr ages ’ — A flu, pre- 
position used as an adjective, qualifying aga> 

1 441 Ago— 

**' 1 L enme lioie tluee day s aqo ’ — At/o, adveib modifying the 

pin aso “ three day*. ’ Ago is an nbbieuafion ol\aqonc (— a + 
gone), being gone, and the pbraso “ tluee days ago ” is really 
lin example of the absolnfe construction. 

,/j442 AJ1 — 

1. ‘All of ns penslied.’ — AV, adjective used as a noun 

2, ^ Ho rushed up alt out of bieatb ’ — All (=entnoly), 
adverb modifying out of breath 

3 s/\AU the better ’> — All, adverb modify’ing the bet la, 

4 v* All is m lain , he will not help ns at all ’ — All, noun 
5. ‘The men oil perished’ — All, adjective to men, oi, 

used as a noun, uonuuiiivc absolute ‘the men perished, allA- 
pei lulling ’ 
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443. Any— 

/ 1. ‘Have j'ou any money witli you ? ' — Any, adjective 
qualifying money 

J 2 * Do any of y ou waul this book ? 5 — Any, pionoun (oi 
adjfectivo used as a noun). 

•J3. ‘ Aie you any betiei 9 ‘—'Any, a&veib modifying let Ur. 

444 As— 

1. ‘ 1 have not such bind ticalment as I used to have 1 

As is here a relative and is governed by to haio. 

2. ‘ I have nevei seen such a man as ibis ’ 

Hci e also as is a relative pionoun and is m apposition 
with this, tins being nominative to is understood. 

3 ‘ You aie late again, as usual * 

Filling up the ellipsis, we have ‘ You aie late again, as 
is usual ’ 

^ As, lelatn e pronoun nominative to is. ~ 

^ 4 ‘ You must tv oik before j ou play, as I told you before - 

/Is is here equivalent to winch, and is a lelatrve pionoun, 
objective case, governed by told 

5 ‘ This shall save us as ink,’ 

i.e , * This shall sen e us as ink would sene us * 

. /Is, lelatn e adverb connecting the subordinate with the 
pnncipal clause 

G. * He considered pleasuie as the object of life,’ 

(1) He consideicd pleasuie as the object of life (would be 
considucd) , or, 

Ho considered pleasuie as (Uc Would consider) the object 
of life 

He considered pleasure us (be would considei it if it nut) 
tbc object of hfc 

2\olt — Object wav bo puscd w tbiee wav a 
1 as in apposition with plca^mt, # 

> as uoWiuativ c to troiild be confident/ 

J ns object governed by tioulU consult i 

i*7 ‘He loved bei as if sbe bad been Lis own daughtei ,’ 
Uc, He loved Lei as (he would have loved hci) zf she had 
been his own daughtei. 

xL’his shows the construction of as, and of the adveihial 

~~ 9 

lauBvn* «jj e Joyed her as though she had been his own 
dauj^tjy *=He loved hei us (much as he could, so that he 
could not liaveJoVed hei moie) though she had been Ins own 
daughtei 
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9. ‘ Young as I am, I cannot be deceived by this 5 — As 
(= though), conjunction 

The fuller construction is “ As young as I am,” and this 
appears to be an abbreviation of “(Be I) as young as 1 am, 
i c , thongh I be 

10 ‘A* an author he did not succeed ’= Ho did not suc- 

ceed as an author (would be said to succeed). 

11. ‘ The arguments were as follow 5 , ‘ The argument was 
as follows * 

As is in both cases a relative pionoun, and is nominative 
to follou , follou s. The given sentences may be written thus 
1 The arguments wore such as follow,’ ‘ the argument was such 
as follows * 

12 ‘ He spoke as follows ’=He spoke in such a manna as 
follows. -'!<? wonld still therefore be a relative Some regard 
follows as used impersonally ‘ He spoke as it follows ’ 

13 * You will reap as you sow ’ , ‘ He trembled as he spoke ’ , 
' As you are so anxions to go, you may have leave for to- 
morrow ’ — -Is, conjunction 

14. ‘As to (as for) that, you may please yoniself’— As 
lieie forms a prepositional phrase with to (for ) , if we parse it 
separately, we may take it as an adverb modifying tho phrase 
‘ to (j oi ) that ” 

%/ 15 ‘ He spoke so loud as to be heard distinctly from the 

street’ — j4s, lelative adverb “so lond as he wonld speak (in 
older) to be beard, &c ” 

Kote — In poetrv a* is often used foi a* ij, as 
“ I will obey, not willmglj alone, 

]3ut gladly as the piccepl neio hei own ” — Covpu 
To parse ns supply ij nftei it 

^ 445 Befoie— 

1 1 Come and see me lefot e you leave.’ — Befoie, conjunc- 
tion or relative adverb 

2 * He came befoie me ’ — Befoie pieposition. 

3. 1 1 told yon that befoie ’ — Before, -adi eib 

4i 1 He was assailed befoi e and behind .’ — Before ( = in front), 
adveib modifying uas assailed 

J 5. ‘The son died befoie tlia fathei.’ — Before, pieposition 
governing father 

446. Behind — 

1 ‘ He lnd behind a wall ’ — Behind , preposition governing 

nail. 
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2 ‘ Do not lag behind ' — Behind, adveib modify 1 lg lug 

v/447 Beside , besides — 

1 'His bow hung beside lum* , ‘ He was hsuh himselt 
with anger 1 — Beside, pioposition 

2 * He lias no income besides his pay ’ — Besides, preposi- 
tion 

*-/ 3. ‘Besides, t.lieie is the expense to be considered,’ — 
Besides, conjunction (= moreover) 

4 f 4 * He is a xogue, whatever else lie may be besides J — 

Besides, adverb. 

448 Both— 

‘ 1 ‘ Both countue^ weie engei for wai ’ — Both, adjective 

qualifying counlnes 

f 2 ‘1 both sent and wrote ’ — Both, conjunction 

3. ‘ Both of them weie absent’ — Both, adjective used as 
a noun 

4 ‘ Both the living and the dead ' — Both, conjunction 

\J 449 But— 

1 ‘I went to see hun, but he was from home’ — But, 
conjunction 

2 * It is but piopei jou should do so’ — But (—only), 
adieib 

3 ‘All but John, weie piesrnt — But (= except), pieposi- 

tion 

V 4 ‘ The brand which none but he could wield.’ 

Some grammanans say that but and save, when they mean 
exception, should govern the objective case but this is not 
nec oi ding to the usage of the best authois Of 

The Ijoi stood on ihe limning deck 
\\ lienee all but lie had fled ’ 

Perhaps we may take but as used with the foice of the 
pailiciple excepted in these cases ‘Bat be ’—he (except) 
excepted 

' o 1 Who knows but tie w ill improie' = wlio knows (any 
thing! but (except) that lie will improve=wlio knows iliat he 
will nob inipioie — But, piepositio 1 governing the noun clause 
following it 

6 1 Theie is no one but likes lum 5 

‘ But likes ’ = aho does not like — But, lolative piononn, 
nominative to likes 

' 1, ‘ But foi yon, we should have failed ’ 


ptrsiso. 


no 


But (except) used without a veib, generally m connexion 
'svith some pieposihoa hit/ for, but to, $*c , may be explained 
either ns a preposition governing an ndieibi.il phi uso (as 
does/reir in ‘from on high*), or ns a cmjnnetion with a veib 
omitted. 

'But for yon, tie should Imro failed'— ‘ If it liad not been 
(otherwise) for (i c , because of; yon, ue should hnro failed 1 

Tho fn^t mode of parsing seems piefoiable 

• c “Xo cliff so bare but on its steep 
Thy favonis mnj be found ” 
r Bid, negntne 001131111011011 equivalent fo that ml. 

y */0 ‘ But me no h.f/a ' — Bvt , roninnefion used as a verb, e/ 

impel itiw* mood , huts, noun, Cf. 1 1 //me thee, tbon traitor.’ 

450 By— 

1 * Sit h) mo’ , ‘ Ji>[ land and t\ atci ' , 1 He passed by me ’ 

‘ Tate foi-co ’ — By, pioposihon 

2. * I stood by, tsliile tlioj fought.’— By, adverb 

451 Close— 

1 . * Close the gate.’ — Closr, vcib, in the impeiativo mood 

2 ' This is a close compatlment '—Close, adjective, qunli- 
fymg the noun compartment. 

3 . 4 The ma«uc cmno to a close ’ — Close, notui, governed by 
the piepositieu to 

4 . ' Sit t/om» bo 'is to piovidc room for all 5 — Ch«r ndvcib 
inodifj mg the vcib si/ 


452. Down — 

1 I came down by t.am.’— Bonn, adveib 
"* Ho went down the road '—Down, preposition 
doxen with fatigue ’—Down, ad\ ei b 
Jt \ Dp nnr3 <3oW,t tln,n '’ ndiecfn e 


/ mood 
453 


* Down with tho tjiam ’—Down, verb in tho imperative 
Each other ; one anothet — 

Tlwj loicd { “f.,"''- ] is a contraction of 

iej o\ cd, each loved the othex (owe loviny anothei).’ 

Each tend onc nvo noramatiios to loied, and other and 
another objects to laved undei stood. 

tootiuub! iXr) ,00fc ° <l ^ ‘“M. e«cl. 

37 
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Each, nommali\e to looked undei stood , other, governed 
by at 

454. Either, neithei — 

1 ‘ Either {neith s? ) book will do ’ — Eithei {neithei), distri- 
butive adjective ' 

’ 2. ‘ Eithei you must go of jom own accoid, oi I will 
make yon go ’ — Either, conjunction 
* 3 Eithei ( neithei ) of them will seive my puiposc. — 
Either ( neither ) distnbutrve pronoun 

J 455 Else — 

1 ‘ There was no one else in tho loom ' — Else, adjective 

2 ‘ I do not know what we should have done else ’ — Ehe, 
adveib (= otherwise). 

3 ‘I do not know him , ehe I would have spoken to him 
on your behalf.’ — Else, conjunction 

456 Enough — 

1 ‘ He lias been punished enough.' — Enough, adveib to 

punished 

J $ 2 ‘ We have had enough of wandeung’ — Enough, noun, 

object of have had 

3 ‘ We have not enough men ’ — Enough, adjective to 

men 

jj 4 ‘ We have not men enough ' — Enough, ad jectn e to men 

457 Even— 

1 ‘ Even numbers * — Even, adjective. 

2 * Even now ’ — Even, adveib 

3 1 Even so did he saj ’ — Etc n (exactly), adveib 

458 Every — 

‘Tbete is a lamp-post eiery bundled yards ’ — Here hundied- 
yards may be taken as a compound noun, like fortnight (= font- 
teen night), twelvemonth, §o , and every qualifying it 

459 Fell— 

1 ‘ He fell fiom a tree’ — Fell, mtiansitive verb, past 
tense. 

2 ‘He was going to fell the tiee.'—Fell, tiansitive 
(cans&tive) verb 

^3. ‘ A fell enemy '—Fell ( = dieadful), adjectne 

s/4 ‘They fled o’ep flood and fell.'— Fell (= mountain), 
noun 
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# 460. Fat — 

3. ‘He comes fiom a fa) country ’ — Fa i, adjective 
qualifying count) y attributively 

2, ‘ It is fa) from my intention to justify his conduct ’ — 
Ft n, adjective qualifying it, piedicatively 

3 ‘ He lives fat from this place,’ — Fat, adveib. 

4. ‘This book is fau better than that’ — Fa), adveib 
modifying better, 

^5 ‘ This is fey fai the best book on the subject ’rr Fai 

noun. 


461. Fast— 

j 1 ‘To make fast the door ’ , * ‘ a fast hoise ’ , ‘a fast 
fuend.’ — Fast, adjective. 

2. ‘ He i an fast ’ — FW, adveib. 

3 ‘ A forty days’ fast was pioclaimed '—Fast, noun. 

4. ‘ They fast to-day, as it is Good Fuday ’ — Fast, verb 

J 5. ‘ Fast by the thi one obsequious Fame lesides.’ Fast 

adjective “ fast by ”= close to ' 5 


462 For — 

1 ‘ He. works foi daily hue Foi, preposition 

2 ‘I cannot believe you , foi you have once deceived me 
For, conjunction 

463 Full— 

J * -A full pot ’ , ‘the pot is full ’ — Full, adjective 
✓"2 ‘ I have paid lam m full ’ — Full, noun. 

‘ Full fam was he,'— Full, adveib “ full fam ”»quite 
glad. 1 

464 Half— 

W. ‘ Half a l upee ’ , ‘ a half holiday '—Half, adjective. 

2 ‘ He was half muidei ed ’ , ‘ it is only half done ’ ‘ he 

has not been punished half enough '—Half, adveib. , ’ 

Jo ‘He gave me half of bis money.’— Half, noun. 

465. Hard — 

1 ‘ A liaid task ’, * haul times '—Haul, adjective 

. 2 . ‘ He woiks haid '—Haul, adveib. 

adject™ T1 “ 8 ' VI ‘ S ”' llW0BtlK ' m lmd (— uoai), 

J 466, How — 

' * ^ ou, y° u do ? '—Hon, mtenogative adverb. 
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^ 2 ‘ He told me how it was done — Hou,, ielati\e adveib 

' d * You must do it somehoio ’ , ‘ tbe lion and the why.’ — 

Row, noun 

4 ‘ How good he is.’ — Hon, ad\ erb of degiee. 

467 However — 

1 *1 will lefuse the piesent, Junteua valuable it may 
be ’ — Haneve adveib 

2 1 You liavo disobeyed me again, and ought to be 
punished, howeiei, I shall excuse you this time* — However, 
( = bnt, nevei theless), conjunction 

468. If— 

1. ‘/jf jougo, I shall ho angiy. 5 — If, conjunction (of 
condition) 

2 ‘ Tell me if you mean to go ’ — If ( = whethei), conjunc- 

tion (alternative) 

ivw* ‘ Theie is no if m the case ’ — If, noun 

469 Least— 

1 ‘The least of them -would suffice’ — Least, adjective 
used as a noun, nominatn e to would 

2 ‘The Zcastj^hfsitation would spoil the affan ’ — Least, 
adjective qualifying the noun, hesitation 

'3 * This is the lenst piaisewoilhy Least, ad\ eib modify- 

ing the adjective pi atseuoi thy 

470. Like— 

1 ‘ How do you like the book * ’ — Like, v eib 

-2. * We shall nevei see his like ' — Like, noun 
_/3. ‘ He is like his fatboi ’ — Like, adjective 
ft, *Hc was diessed like a woman.’ — Like, adveib 

471. Little— 

1 ‘A little boy ’ — Little, adjective 
h ‘ He has little enough ’ — Little, nouu 
3, 1 He little liked this ’—Little, adv eib. 

-/j. ‘ Little by little ’ — Little, noun 

472. Many (moie, most)— 

1 ‘ Many men ’ , ‘ mme boys ’ , * most guls — Many, moi e, 
most, adjectives 

2 1 Many aie called ’ — Many, indefinite pronoun. 

>3. ‘ Moie came than wore invited * — Mote, indefinite pio- 
liouu. 
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473 Methinks. — l fell* inks is denvrd fmra A S w. 
to me (dative), and //iinte^-roms A S ilnnrnn * ATeilnwla 
lie is a fool ’ = It thinks (= seems; to mt. (that) he is a fool.’ 

J 474 More— 

4 Thej siw him no more 1 — lfmr, adveib modifying' mo 

475 Much (moie, most)-- 

1 * IToiv much money hate \on.’s=?il Inch, nd|cctive. 

2 4 1 feel it \eiy much' , * much hetfei * — Much, ndterb 

3 * ITo 1ms bpcnt much on me ’ , * Ho aslad foi more than 
was due ’ — Much, mure nouns 

4 * He is most laz) •’ — Mo^t, adveib 

476 Neai — 

1. 4 His house is quite near mine ’ — Xoai, ndjpohve 

2 ‘ Tho nows sptead. fai and nc*ir.’ —Aba? , adveib 

3 4 He sat near me ’ — A r c«i*, adveib. 

f Arl/1. Need, neods— 

h ‘Ho need not go till Mbnd«i\.' — Ahed, nnsihnry veib 

2 1 Ho is in gte»t nerd of help ' — Seed, imnn 

3 4 lie great!} ruifslulp’ — S’-td* \nl* 

i. 4 Ho must nc*ds mteifuto m that all.iu ’ — Xeed & (=of 
need, nccossiuify ), adveib 

* '478 Next— 

1 4 ’fhe next 1110111 cut ’ — A T <?i /, adjective 

2 4 He was mul me ’ — Next, adjective 
3, 4 He sat nt '’ f mo ’ — Xal, «dv > 1 b, 

/ ■ -J, 4 What happened «e»t — Nat, adveib 

479. No, none,- 

1 4 He is no happier (none the happier) ior bio wealth 

Xo (wilt), adunb to hapi ifi, 

2 4 Yon aie no ‘■oldiei ’ — Xo nUpvtive, 

1 4 Wo saw him no moie,’ — So, ndioib modifying tho 

adveib more. 

i 4 1 hnv 0 no papei Xo, adjechv 0 to pnpn 

o 4 Abac knew of bis leticat ’ — .Vone, adjective used as a 
noun (or pronoun) 

J 0 4 Sil \ei and gold have I nnnc. > — None, ndjectivo (used 

foi no 44 1 hri\ e no sih er und gold ”) 
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480 Now — 

1 { Noio ls.t he seed- tim e_o£-Iife ’ — Now, adveib used as a 

noun, nominative to is 


2 ‘ 2 v T 02 o you have finished jour eveicise, jou may go’ — 
Notv, conjunction (showing reason). 

3 ‘ Every now and then ' — Now, then, used as nouns 

4 ‘ Now tlieie was in the same town another little boy, 
Ac * — Now, conjunction (used foi introducing jtbe continuation 
of a narra tive oi stoiy ) 

~ 48 1~ Op — ~ 

1 ‘ The book is on the shelf ’ — On, pieposition 

2. ‘ How aie you getting on ? ’ — On, adverb 

V3 1 On with the dance,’ — On, adveib used as a veib, 
imperative mood > 

■,fAQ2. One — 

1 ‘ One does not know what to make of it.’ — One t, in- 
definite pronoun 

2 1 All cieatures love then young ones ’ — Ones, noun 

3 ' I do not like this book , give me that one.’ — One, pio- 
nouu, being put foi booh 

h ‘ I have no book , gi\e me one ’ — One, adjective used as 
a nouu, oi qualifying booh understood 

483 Only — 

/ See sec. 378 

484 Othei — ‘1 must help you somehow oi other' — Othei, 
adjective qualifying how, which is used as a noun 


485 Otherwise— v 

1 ‘ That is my opinion, but lie thinks othei wise Other- 
wise (>=diffeientJy;, adverb 

2 ‘ You must go at once , otherwise you will be punished ’ 
—Othei wise, conjunction. 

486. Past — 

r 

* 1 ‘He went j oast my house ’ , ‘It isjias£ foui o’clobk.’ — 
Past, pieposition. 

2 * We saw the legiment maichiug past '—Past, aclveib 

3 ‘ Past ages * — Past, adjective (participial). 

’ 4. 1 The past and the piesent.’ — Past, noun. 

487 Prove— 

i 1 ‘ He cannot pioue lus statement.’ — Piove, txansitive 

veib. 
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2 ‘ He proved to be a rogue ns I had suspected him to 
be ’ — Proved , mtiansitive verb 

488 Rather— 

* He has got woise i (itliei than unproved since yesterday 
* H e would lather lesign, than obey the order Rather, jidveib 

489 Right— 

1, * You will soon find out whethei I am tight or wiong 
» the nght way * , ‘the tight hand — Sight , adjective 

- 2. ‘ He cannot distinguish lus loft from his right ’ , ‘ He 

has veiy loose ideas of nght and wrong * — Bight, noun. 

3 ‘He has not told you the stoiy right ’ , ‘ Let your eyes 
look right on’ , 1 Bight glad was he ’ — Bight, adveib 

4 ‘He has been sent to nght oui wrongs’, ‘The ship 
righted itself ’ — Bight, rei b 

490 Round— 

*^1 ‘ The tonnd of duties ’ — Bound , noun 

2 ‘ A tonnd table '—Bound, adjective qualifying ‘ table ’ 

3 ‘ He rounds his phrases well ’■ — Bounds, veib agieeing 
with its nonunativo he 

4 1 Bound goes tue wheel.’— Pound, adverb modifying the 
veib ‘ goes ’ 

<■'491 Save, except — Save and except aie leally ljnpeia- 

ti.ves used as piepositions 

‘ AH save (except) the pilot pei ished ’ = Saie (except) the 
pilot, (then) all pei ished , i e , if yon save ( except ) the pilot, all 
perished 

/ 492 Since— 

1 ‘ Since the woild began ’ — Since, lelative adveib * 

2 ‘ Since the beginning of the woild’ — Since, preposi- 
tion 

3 * I have not seen him since ’ — Since, pieposition used 
as an adveib 

•/ 4 ‘I was heie two years since ' — Since (=ago), adveib 

5 ‘ Since you say so, I must believe it ’ — Since, conjunc- 
tion 

t/ 7 493. So— 

& ( 

1 ‘ If you are busy, say so ’ 

So is here used a demonstrative pionoun and the object of 
the transitive verb say . 
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2 * I thought lie w/is a rogue, and ho is so 1 

Heie also, <o is a demou'-tntrve pronoun (standing for 
rogue', and it is in apportion with he 

3 4 [ am soriy and so is he ’ — So used for sony and is-an 

acLjecl i ve.q n ahfymg he It may bn cilled a.\fitO'Udjectiioij 

4 4 The sailois fulled the sails so as to bo prepared ior 
the strum* 

The rrgnlat consh action is — ‘ The sailors furled the sailJt' 
so fin the wtyl as (in which way) [they would furl the sails] to 
be pi i pmed for the sfoim 1 

This shout how to puse s and as 

Note — So is som<’tun o 8 us n d not foi the preceding noun, -but foi some- 
thing b\c it, i c , for th”> piaoodmg noun modified bj some such ndveib ns 
about, neatly , as, 1 1 am going out foi a mmuto or so,' i c, about a minute 
So should hero bo paiscd ns a monoun 


f. 


494 Some — 

1 ' Som- twenty men arn red ’ — Some (about), advoib 
modifi mg twenty 

2 4 s o <<e how or nth pi * , 4 some -where or othei.* — Some , 
qualifying how, where, which ate nted as nouns 

Jj 495 Still — 

1 4 Motheis shtt then habos with his name * — Still, ve lb. 

. 2 4 The audience was p if ctly still ' — Still, ndjectivo 

3. 4 He pasted away m the ■> till of midnight ’ — Still, nonn 

(poetical use' 

4 ‘The punt is s till unsettled ’ — Still, adverb of time 

5 4 Tint w ,ull be baitei still * — Still, ndveib of degtee 

6 4 Ynn at e of age, it istia», still you should consult 
yout paicnts wishes bi fme you tike this stop,’ — Still 
( = nevt rthelO's), conjnm tion 

7 4 Tiie \ n pout asc ntls fiom the *till ’ — Still (a vessel 

y for distilling liquois), liouu 

i 496 Such— 

1 4 Sue i bojs nB aie willing mav join ’ — Such, adjective 

2 4 Sho7i as aie willing tuny join Such, demonstrative 


pronoun 

? * I thought him a ro?ue, and he has proved to bo 

suih’ — Such demnnst alive nonouu u-ed foi logm’) 

497 Tnn- Tie »etf-edoci"ed schnlai is apt to be 
disri igushe I hi i m tre than n^ml y peifecfc acquaintance with 
the subidots which he his studied with mote than usual effort.’ 
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The sentence may be written ns follows — 

The self, educated man is apt to be distinguished for an 
acquaintance moie peifect than it usually is, with the subjects 
winch ho has studied with more eftoit than it is usual to study 
them with 

This makes the construction of tbo woids in italics m the 
given sentence deai 

vvv4 98. That — * His answer was not so absuid as fl' that of 
the boy, (2) that said, (3) that, (4) that , (5) that was a relative ’ 

1st that, demolish ativc pionoun, nominative to was under- 
stood •> 

2nd that, relative pronoun, nominative to said 

3rd that, conjunction connecting that said, and that that 
was, <$ c 

4lh that, demonstrative ndjective qualifying the noun that 

Gth that, noun (meaning the word ' that ’) nommativo to ions 

Kotc — ‘I must now go, not that I wrnnt to go, but I lime nn engage 
inent ’ That (=bccnuBo) conjunction 

J 499. The — ‘ The better I know him, the moie I love him * 
‘He is all the more stubborn for the punishment he 1ms receiv- 
ed ’ ‘That is so much the bottoi ’ 

The in all the-»e cases is the nblative of the Anglo-Saxon'' 
demonstrative, equivalent to an adverb 1 By how much moie 
I know him, by so much bettor I love him * The in the above 
sentences must be paised ns m adverb modifying the eompaia- 
tive adverb oi adjective winch follows it. 

The is used as an adveib only whoa followed by a com- 
parative ndveib or adjective 

500 Then— 

1 ‘ I was not then aware of the fact ’ — Then, adverb 

2 * If be will not go, then yon mast go, that is all ’ — Then, 
conjunction 

ip * Till then ’ , * every now and then'— -Then, noun. 

“*4 ‘ The then king ’ — Then, adverb used as an adjective 

501. There— 

1 'There is a dog in his bouse.’— Theie, introductory 

adverb J 

2 ‘When I got there I found that he had left’— Theie 

adverb ’ 

' 3. ‘ The church there is a small one.’ — There, adverb used 
as an adjective. 

18 
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502 Thereto i e— 

(V 

Jfi. 1 1 hare business, and therefore I stay 1 — The) ef pie. 
adverb. 

2 1 He blushes , therefore be must be guilty * — There- 

foie, conjunction But see sec 575 

503, Through— 

1 * He passed though the gate * — Though , preposition 

2 ‘ He l end the lettei through,'' — Throitqh, adveib 

t 504 Till — 

1 ‘ You may have leave till Honday * — Till , pieposition 

2 ‘ Wait hero till I return.’ — Till, conjunction 

3. ‘ They till the ground foi then subsistence ’ — Till 
(= cultivate), veil) 

4 1 There was no money in the till ’ — ZVj?_(d rawer), noun 

505 Unaware, unawares — 

1 ‘ Ho was not unaware of the fact ’ — Unaware, adjective 

2 ‘ They came upon me unav arrs ’ — JJmmiiet. adverb 
V 506 Up— 

1 ‘ He ian np the hill ’ — Up, pieposition 

2 * Ho was walking up and down ’ — Up, adverb 

3 ‘ Up guards, and at them 1 ’ — Up, adverb used as a veib 

4 1 The up tiam was late to day ’ — Up, adveib used as an 
adjective 

507 Usual, usually (see sec 497) 

11. 1 He is late as usual.' — Usual, adjective ‘ as (= which) 

is usual,’ 

2 1 He is usually late ’ — Usually, adveib 

508 Well— 


(1) He is not well — Well, adjective. 

(2) He speaks well — Well, ad\ eib modifying speaks 
~j(3) Well, aie you going ? — Well, adverb used expletively, 

(4) Ho fell into the well — Well, noun. 
t (5) Let well alone — Well, adjective used as a noun (=that 
•jvliich is well) 
sj 509 What—' 1 

'* 1 ‘ I do not believe what you say’= * I do not believe that 

what you say ’— TF7iaf, relative pionoun, governed by say 

2 ‘ Tell me what you mean by behaving m this way.’— 

What, mtenogative pronoun, objective case, governed by meag 
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3 ‘ What books ai c j ou leading now — What, intel'ioga- 
fcive adjective qualifying booh. 

4 ‘ He saved what money be could get’ — What, lelativc 

adjectn e qualify ing money. * 

* 5 * What with bis petsuasive eloquence, and what with the 

presence of Ins armed follow eis, be soon oveicame all opposition ’ 

What is hete equivalent to partly, and is accordingly parsed 
as an adverb modifying the adverbial pluases with his persuasive 
eloquence and with the piescnce, «X c 

] C ‘ He was absent, and what was woise, be did not apply 
foi leave’ (IFViai was worsen that what was woise) — What, 
relative piououn, nominative to was — that, the understood 
antecedent being m apposition to not applying implied m “ did 
notyappl} ’’ 

J 7 * What f Are jon leally going’ ?— What, mteirogativo 

pionoun used as an intei jectiou 

Xok — lulu foqutnc “ ichat ” and itlatni what " It sometimes stems 
ddhcult to saj whether what is uu mteirogativc pionoun, or a relative pio* 
noun, in such sentences as “ lie ashed mi what mv name was” The test 
is thi* If ichnt is an mtciiogitiv c pronoun, the clause m whieh it is used 
cun ho changed into a dneot gm-t ion, and it it is a relative pronoun, that or 
tin. thing can ho niscueU beldic it — thcmciniug, of course, not being 
changed or spoiled Tli ti- 
ll) “ He ashed mo ichat I lmd in mv hand”=“ He asked me ‘ What' 
liavo vou in jour hand ’ * ” — IN e cannot lieie supplj an antecedent and saj 
“ He ashed mo flu, thing vhat I had iu mj hand,” for that is not the meaning 
of the sentence 117i«t is therefore an mteiiogutive piououn in this 
sentence m 

(2) “ Ho gave xnc what he had "=“ Ho gave me tho thing what ho 
had " — Wc cannot hero change the clause into a question TV7t«£ is there 
foro a relative pronoun in this sentence 

510 Whatever, whoever, whichever, whatsoever, 
&C, — All these ate used as relative pronouns or as re'ativo 
adjectives. ’When the former, they have he or that understood 
as the antecedent , as * Ho docs [that] whatevei he pleases ’ , 

‘ [He] whoever loaves lus seat will bo punished ’ 

They may also ho used as mteirogatne pronouns, as 
‘Whatever shall wo do ? ’ 

Js\\ Whethei — 

1 ‘ Whethei of them twain did tlie will of bis father f*’—- 
Whether, mtoriogativo pionoun (aicbaic). 

2 ‘ Whether is the gold or the temple greater ? 
Whether , interrogative adverb 

3 1 1 asked him whethei he intended to go ’ — Whethei 

conjunction ‘ 
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V 512 Which— 

~ J 1 Which of the two do you waut ? — Which, mtenogative 
pronoun governed by do want 

2 Which book do you want? — IVhidh, mteirogative 
adjective qualifying booh 

i I have lost the book vhich lie gave me — Which, rela- 
tive pionoun governed by gave 

4 He lias been guilty of impertinence, which conduct is 
unpardonable m a student — Which, i elative adjective qualifying 
conduct 

513 While— 

1 ‘ While he was yet speaking, his beams began to diop 

off ’ — While, conjunction. 

2. ‘It is not woith my while to go' , ‘He waited a long 
while While, nonu 

8 ‘He has two copies of the book, while I have not even 
one * — While {— whereas), conjunction 

4. ‘ I am trying to while away the time.’ — While, verb 

514 Why— 

1 Why did you tell a lie ? — Why, mtenogative adveib 

2 He wants to know the why and the wherefoie of it — 
Why, ad\ er b used as a nonu 

3 Is he pone 0 IVhy, I told you he would go — Why, nd- 
■\eib osed expletnely see sec 800 

J 615. Worth— * 

1 ‘It is worth nothing.’ — Woith, adjective taking an 
adveibial object, or accusative (of degree) 

2. ‘Woe worth the day ’= (may) woe bo to the day — 
Worth, veib, subjunctive mood. 

516 Yet— 

I ‘Though he slay me, yet will tiustm him’ — Yet, 
conjunction, 

2. ‘ A litle longei , yet a little longei ’ — Yet, adverb. 

3* ‘ He has not yet left school.’ — Yet, adveib 


NOTES ON SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 

617 * A fiiend of mine' — 

The folldwmg unions idiom lequues explanation — 

I. ‘ That ugly fabe oj hts quite fnghtoued the child ’ * 
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The regular construction would have heeu ‘ that ugly face 
of livin' and in the same way instead of saying, 

2 ' Tins news of John' o is very stiange,’ 

3 ‘ A fi lend of mine is bei e ’ 

The legulai conbti action woald be ' this news of John,’ 

‘ a fuend of me.’ 

In (3) it may be said that mine is put for my fuend, but 
this explanation will scaicely apply t.o (2), and certainly not to 
(1) ‘ the ngly face of his faces 1 ’ 

“ The tiuth is that o h him, and of me, used possessively, 
aie intolerably harsh , and ambiguity also might often result 
fiom the i egular construction , fot ‘this news of John would 
naturally mean ‘ this news about John.' Consequently paith to 
avoid the ambiguity caused by the double meaning of of (viz , 
belonqinq to or about), and paitly to avoid buslines ot sound, 
we adopt the following illogical but serviceable device to make 
out meaning clear weretnutho preposition of, bnt also add 
the possessive i Thus we combine the pi ep isitional and 
inflectional idioms ” — Abbott 

“ A bust of Oicero — a bust of Giceio s — The foimei means a 
lepresentalion of Giceio, the latter, a bust belongmq to Cicero 
This is sometimes explained as an elliptical explosion a bust 
of C'cew's busts, i e , one of the busts belonging to Ciceio It 
usually implies position, when the unexpiessed uonu upon which 
it is dependent is a paititive genitive (.is * the highest of moun- 
tains’’ Hence we can say yow fathei, bnt not a fathei of yours. 
On the other hand we can say your son, and a son of w>, if 
theie are mme sons than one But in such pluascs as that son 
of yours, that booh of mine, when theie is but one ‘•on oi i ook, 
it beems to be simply a pleonastic expiesMon Adorns 

Our idea legaidmg this constrmtion is that when the de- 
monstrative tin* or that is use I, of has not necessarily a 
partitive meaning , in all othei cases it lias 

That son of youis does not mean that theie must ueccssai lly 
he more than one son 

A fi lend of mine, two boohs of mm°, imply plui ahty of friends 
or hooks* 

t'518. * Many a man ’—Trench suggested that a m this 
consti action is not the article but a romn int of the pieposifion 
of, and that the pluial noun was < hanged into the- singular 
on account of the piepnsition a--uming f lie fot m of the indt-finite 
article. On this supposition, many would be denied from the 
French mesnie (a household, tium , hence, number), and 'the 
plirase would be tiaced tbps * a many of men=m£iny of men 
= many a men = many a man ’ 
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JBut tins is extremely doubtful and besides, the hypothesis 
is nnnecessair Many is one of those few adjectives in English 
( mony , illicit, s>u h ' win* h take the indefinite article after them 
many a man, inch a man, what a man Oi we may suppose 
that a many men (windi ne find in Old English) was the ongi- 
n il e\pies»)on, and that the indefinite aiticle was taken from 
befoie many, and put after it, m imitation of such a man, ivliat 
a man , this change necessitating the change of the plmal 
noun into the smgulat 

v- 519 A great many — 

Many (maniq) was originally an adjective, as — 

Marty men weie killed 

Afiei a time it was followed by owe m such expressions as 
“Many one thing,” which r* the modem “many a thing,” as — 
Many a man >vas killed 

Nest, like feu, it wa« nsed toi a piononn , many being 
equmileut to "m«m> persons,” e q 

Many <u«* called, but few aie chosen 

Lastly it came to be legarded (like few) as having the foice 
of a collective noun, and took the aitiele before it, oi the 
adjective qreat. Sometimes the preposition of may be undei* 
stood befoie the following nonn , e q 

A gzeat many lof) men weie killed 
“ I’bev bine not shed a many (of) tears, 

Deai eyes, since first I knew them well ” — Tennyson. 

“ The many (i e , the ciowd) lend the skies with loud 
applause ’’ — JDryden 

520 ‘He walked a mile’ — Mile, adveilnal accusative 
modifying vualhed. 

J 521 ‘The day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt die’ — That is here to be parsed as the accusative of time, 
just like day in the sentence last given 

522, ‘ He is come’— 1& agieemg with its nominative he, 
come, pel feet participle qualifying he. 

The two woids cannot be parsed together, like has come , 
the peifecfc participle taken witu the auxiliary to be is the 
passive form, but come, being intransitive, can have no passive 
■voice 

No(c — " A few umonsitiv e v cibs that muely imply motion, oi change 
of condition may ha put into the pissiv e fo> m making not passive but 
neuter vcibs, which express nothing more than the state which results fiorn 
the change, as, I am come. He is risen, Thev ate fallen Present usage 
however, in favour of tho luxiharr time in preference to be whenever 
tlio perfect participle is n«t passive, as, They haic arrived — not, They aic 
arm cd,” 
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Every fom m which ilio voib to Ic is. found is not passive ‘ I *un 
nut mg’ is an icme mice, aud * He is come’ is in active iorm of an in- 
trnnsitivo verb * He Las fallen ’ is an active Jo> m, so is 1 He is fallen 1 
Whether, therefore, the verb is passive or mtiansitn e is decided not by 
the presence of the ausilmr, but b\ the nature of the participle If the 
participle is pa$*ne, so also is the verb, lfjife is not passive, but only a 
perfect participle of an intransitive verb, neither is the verb as * He is 
arrived ’ ” 

523, * He was banished the kingdom ’ — Tins is tbe 
pasme form of ‘The king banished him the kingdom * 

Banished takes two objects him .and hwqdnm and when it 
is changed into tbe passive, one object becomes tbe subject, 
and tbe other is retained as object 

Koh — Some would suv that hngdom is governed by f,oiu understood, 
bnt this evplunhon would not hold good in tlio cracllv similar example 
* He was given u present by the king,’ where pi cscnt could not possibly be 
goteincd by any preposition understood 

J 524 'With him saying was doing — Saynn?, gerund, 
nominative to teas domq, geurad, m apposition with saying 

525. * He loves to read, and reads to know.’ — 

To lead , infinitive, object of loie 
j To hnou, geiundial infinitive modifying leads 

526 * To confess the truth, I am m fault ’ — This 
is the parenthetical infinitive 

527 ‘ I had rather.' — This phrase has been used by tbe 
best wnteis foi ‘ I wonld luthei,’ as 

‘ I had i other be a dog and bnv the moon 
Than such «i Bomnn ’ 

The usual explanation is that tbe expiession was originally 
‘ I would rather ’ which was abbreviated into ‘ I’d rather ’ As 
Td is a contraction foi I uould as well as for I had tbe 
abbieviahon was misunderstood, and Td rather was changed 
into Z had rather & 

^lason thinks that this is a legitimate use of had, not tbe 
result of a mistake Compare l I had like to bave'( = l«as 
likely to have) 

Bind must be paired bv itself and the verb following rather 

as infinitive governed bv had ( = would) 

Iliad rather go= J had (would') rathei to qo 

52S * It is you that say so ’—The antecedent of that 

is it, and say should therefore bp <my^ r The nregnlniity is dne 
o two causes desire to avoid haishnesc, and confusion 
etween two constructions Tne regnliu constrnehon would 
nave been * It that says so yon * Here steps in tbe desire to 
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avoid the haishnessof it used so emphatically, henoe it is 
depnved of its emphasis by being sep.u ited from its relatne 
that * It is yon that say so ’ Heie steps in confusion hetween 
tins consti action mid the staightfoiwaid construction ‘ You say 
so,' resulting m the idiom logically mrorieot, but by process of 
custom st imped as perfectly good English ‘ It is you that say so ’ 

529 ‘The house is building’ — In such sentences as 
‘The hmse is building,' ‘The book is printing,’ building and 
punting aie generally legmded as present paiticiples used 
passively Bnt fhev are leal'y iiifinitnes governed by pre- 
pO'itions understood as ‘ a building, a printing ie,m bunding , 
in punting 

530 ‘ It came to pass ’ — Vais is lieie evidently a 
verb in the infinitive mood -just like to understand in ‘ I came 
to understand’ (Th Johnson however,- thinks that it may 
be a n nn with the article understood ‘ It came to (the) pass 
(thnt) ’ Tlif prnn try triesning- to pass is to step , and hence 
it came to Mgmf y to mote pmqiessivety, to arrive or come to, to 
happen * It lame to pass,’ ie , thp event or thing referred to 
came or happened m t e older of time 

J 531 1 If you please’ — Some think that you, thongh 

appai enlly iioniiniitivi of please, is really its object, the consti ac- 
tion b< mg * If it \ h»nld please you 1 Bat it appeals better to 
consider please as usual m a passive sen«e, as equivalent to lie 
pleased, and agieemg with its nominative you If yon pleaBe 
= ‘ if you be pleased.’ 

532 ‘He Is to blame’ — To blame is a gerund quali- 
fying he The peculiarity of the consti uction is that, though 
to blame is active mfoim, it is passive m meaning, being equiva- 
lent to to be blamed 

,c 533. ‘ Passing rich with forty pounds a year ’ — 
Passing ( = ‘'Ur|iii'.singly) l adverb modifying nch 

534 Notwithstanding, duilng, pending — These 
Molds, though generally considered as piepositions, are really 
particu les 

‘ Notwithstanding his defeat he persevered’ = He persevered, 
his detent, n ^withstanding his perseverance, 10 , not preventing 
Lim from peiseveting 

* He <. ime heie during your absenee’ = He came hern, your 
absence during (i e , win layout absent e was (enjdurmgot lasting. 

‘A person, pending amt with the diocesan, shall be defend- 
ed in the possession,’ i e , (while the) suit [lsj pending oi hang- 
ing over him 
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535. Than whom— 

Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat — JTttton, 

“Tins phrase is geneially found before negatives. We 
have here an instance of than with a piepositional force, and 
not only do we find this usage in Milton and ofchei classical 
writers, bnt it is authorized by the invariable custom of modern 
\u iters and speakers mo never read 01 hear than ulio . The 
leason perhaps is that it is impossible here to fill tip the ellipsis, 
as may be done when than is a conjunction e cannot say 
* None sat high, than ubo sit high,’ as we can say, * First John 
sat high, then Thomas sat high,’ in explaining ‘ John sat higher 
than Thomas.’ We are, therefoie, constrained to give than a 
governing foice of its onm, and make than whom a construction 
complete m itsolf, without any ellipsis ” 

53 6 “Three yards long.” — “A common mistake m 
parsing the word yards m such a sentence as the above, is to 
govern it by the pieposition by oi through understood 

Now, when any word is understood, the insertion of it in- 
variably tends either to restore some original construction, or to 
make the sense complete Bnt by inserting either by or through 
«. (or any preposition whatever) before yards ‘ the lope is by thiee 
yards long,’ we not only do not make the sense complete, but 
actually render the sentence unintelligible. This, in itself, should 
be enough to show the absurdity of this method of parsing. 
Bnt we haven further proof that yards, feet, §c, m snch sen- 
tences, need no pieposition to govern them m the fact that jn 
Greek, Latin, German, &c , extent of space and duration of 
time are marked by patting the noun m the accusative case 
without a preposition 


Eug. 

three 

feet 

long 

Or 

treis 

pochs 

macios. 

Lat 

ires 

pedis 

longns 

In • 

tlroi 

fusze 

hng 


537. Never so just, ever so just — 

“ Are we to say “ eve; so," oi “ nciet so” in expressions like 
“ be he eier (neier) so old,” and the like ? ITsage seems divided 
In familiar speech we mostly say * eier so” in wilting, and 
especially in the solemn and elevated style, we mostly find 
“ never so ” Wo say to a iioublesome petitioner, “If you ask 
me eier so much, I won’t give it you ” bat we read, “ Which 
refnsefch to heie the voice of the charmei, charm lie ncier so 
wisely " Can we give any aceonnt of this ? What is the differ- 
ence between the expressions ? Because one would think there 
mnstbe some difference, when two sncli woids are concerned 
10 
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which are -the very opposite one of the other Sentences similar- 
ly constrocfed ■with these two words are as different m meaning 
as possible. “ Had he ever loved at all,” and “ he never loved 
at all,” are opposite m meaning to one another And so, actually 
and literally are the two which we are now considering bat in 
the geneisil sense they both convey the one meaning which is 
intended This may be made plain as follows “ Be it ever so 
large,” means, “ though it attain every imaginable degree of 
»i76 ” “be it neter so laigp,” means, “though there be no 
imaginable degree of size which it does not attain ” The formei 
is inclusively affirmative, the lattei is exclusively negative 
and these two amount to the same.” — Alfoid’s “ Queen's 
English" 

538 “At three years old”, “at a mile distant 

We can say 

(1) The child died when he was three years old, or 

(2) The child died at thee years of age 

(1) 1 live a mile distant fiom the town , or 

(2) I live at a miles distance from the town 

Owing to a confusion of these two conpti actions, we get 

(1) The child ilied at thee years old. 

(2) I live at a mile distant fiom the town. — Rowe and 
Webb, 

539. “One by one,” "little by little” 

In Old English, the repetition of an action was sometimes 
expressed by repeating an adverbial phiase with by (as, “ by 
hundreds”), so that the sentence ran 

(2) “ The citizens streamed out by hundreds, by hundreds 
by one and by one , by thousand and by thousand , by little and 
little,” &c 

So even Pope — 

(3) “ Loth to enrich me with too quick leplies, 

By little and by little drops his lies ” 

When some of these phrases were condensed for bievity’s 
sake, the first “ by” was omitted — 

(4) “ They streamed out one by one,” 

(5) “ The watei oozed out drop by diop,” 

(6) “ Ho is growing stronger year by year,” 

(7) “ The army is diminishing liltle by little ” 

Iu parsing, we may take the first woid as a nominative 
absolute “They wont, one [going] by [= after] one ” Or we 
may take it as an adverbial accusative of mannei — Abbott 
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‘ Far© thee well.” 


The objective thee seems to be used for the nominative thou 
in such sentences as " Fare thee well ” It is usual to explain 
such consti notions by considering 1 the simple pronoun as used 
for the reflexive. But though, “Haste thee,” “ Ger thee hence,” 
and some other phrases with verbs of motion miv be thns ex- 
plained, aud verbs weie often thus n^ed in eailj English, it is 
piobable that in “ Look here,” " Hprk thee,” “ Fare thee well,” 
&*c we have thee used for thou, foi the sake of euphony. The 
Elizabethans changed thou into thee, and m later English the 
pionoun was i ejected altogether 

/541 “It is me whom he fears” 

* 

When a relatire clause explains the antiupatoij subject 
* it,’ to which a personal pronoun is joined predicatiyelv, the 
relative commonly agiees with the personal pronoun, and not 
with its antecedent * it ’ Tlins we say “ Itis I who am is fault,” 
though the sentence really means “ It (the person) who is in 
fault, is I,” This is a case of attraction Contrariwise the 
predicative pronoun is sometimes attracted into the case oE the 
relative It is usual to say “ It is I who did it,” but “ It is me 
whom he fears 1 ’ 1 

J 542 " 1 am the man who commands you ” 

When there are two antecedents of different persons, the re-;, 
lative generally agrees with the latter, as, ‘ f Ton are the friend’, 
xcho ha* often relieved me ” Regard must, however, be had to^ 
the sense intended . thus “ I am the man who command you ” 
means “ I who command you (I youi commandei) am th* man 
previously mentioned ” , “lam the man who commands you ” 
means “ I am your commandei.” 


543 Like, near, &c 

The adjectives life, ncai , $ c., bare this peculiarity, that 
they are followed by an objective case m modern English, 
as “ like me near him, ’ etc, hanr.g been followed by a 
dative in Anglo-Saxon, e g , eoic gehc, “like you.” Some 
writers assert that the preposition to is always understood, and 
that this preposition, though not expressed, governs the noun 
or pronoun to which these adjectives are joined But in Ola 
English Me ras followed by the dchie case and no prepo«dtion 
was required after it As we never saj now “like to,” “ near to, ’ 
Ac., there is no reason why the adjective should not be taken as 
governing the noun, the force of the preposition being implied 
in it 
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544, “ 1 was mistaken ” 

The usage o£ the veib to mistake is somewhat anomalous 
Its etymology seems simjile enough — to lake amiss And "by the 
analogy of “ misundei stand,” “misinterpret,” “mislead,” 
“ misinform,” “ miscalonlate,” it onght to be simply an active 
•veib, as m the phrases, “ You mistook my meaning,” “ He had 
mistaken the way ” This would give as its passu e use, “ My 
meaning was mistaken by yon” Bat om English usogois 
diffeient, we have these phiases, it is tine, but we fai more 
commonly use the verb in the passive, to cany what should be 
its active meaning To be mistaken is not, with ns, to be mis- 
apprehended by anothei, bat to commit a mistake oneself 
This is a cunous translation of meaning, but. it is now rooted m 
the language and become idiomatic “I thought so, but I was 
mistaken,” is universally said, not “I mistook” We expect 
to lieai “ You are mistaken,” and should be surprised at heal- 
ing assei ted “ You are mistaking," or “ You mistake,” unless 
followed by an accusative, “ my mearmg,” or “ me " — Alford 

545 “ 1 beg to state " 

Some find fault with the veiy common evpiession, “ I beg 
to mfoim you,” “I beg to state,” &c , lequinng that the woid 
“ leave” should bo mscited after the verb, otbeiwise, they say, 
the woLds are nonsense. 

In tins case, I think custom Las decided foi us, the ellipsis, 
“ I beg,” for “ I beg leave,” is allowable — Alford, 



CHAPTER III 

ANALYSIS 


546 Analysis is the piocess of taking a seulence to 
pieces in oidei to show the paits of winch it is made up. 

The parts of a simple sentence n e the subject, predicate, 
&c , 'but the paits of a complex or a compound sentence are 
themseh es sentences, or, as they aie specifically teimed, clause & 
The analysis of such a seutcnco is therefore a two-fold piocess 
we have’ first to break it up mto the clauses of winch it is 
composed, and show then relation to one anothei or to the 
whole senteuce , and then taking each of these clauses succes- 
sively, to bieak it up into the pails of which it is made up 

547. Sentence, Subject, Predicate — A sentence is a 
collection of woids of Such kinds, and arranged m such a 
manner, as to make some complete sense 

By making “ some complete seusc ” n» meant, that soi/ic- 
tlnng is suid aho»t something 

It is plain, therefore, that ejery oidmaiy sentence must 
consist of tw o essential parts — 

J, That which Jcitotcn v hnf t«v i-jk"! alwt lhis is called the Subject 
2 Thol uluch *ani uWil that of vhvb vitpca 1 . This is called 
the l'rtdi'-'if.. 


A sentence maj consist of a simple subject and a simple 
piedicale, i e , it may lime a single word for its subject and 
piedicate But more generally these paits aie enlarged by 
additions, as J 


hi tuple r » in * 
Erilntqrd jo> ><i 


i >>lfi 

Jlcn 

IN i*-e lutn 


J’.ol 
think 
think nchtlv 


When the predicate IS all incomplete veib, it is necessan 
to state its object oi complement as “ Wise men employ theii 
talents rightly ” , “ He became rich ’ I J i 

Some verbs Lave a direct , and an indirect, object « Yfp 
taught me giammai ” ’ e 


548 

1, 


? ou eject. — Hie subject of a scute 

L, A noun, (oi i trial ni <m ) ‘ Jam* * ib 

faithful” , u Leguiunui* a fine nit ' 
* 


a lii 2 \ box. 
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2 A pi ojioii n t “ IZc was sent to Madias ” 

3 Any -tioni used ns a ioo> cl “ If is a conjunction ” v 

4 An i nfimtne “ To cri is human ” 

5 A gerund “ Riding is pleasant cxeicise ” 

Xotc — The infinitive as well as tho geiund may liaican object, oi a 
complement, with or without an ad\ eibial adjunct “ To tal e regular eccer 
ciw is n good thing foi health To he wise is better than to he licit”, 
“ IF/icic to find him is the question”, “ Playing with file is daugeious”, 
“ To*btecd the jeuel in the night uns his design 'I 

G A noun with an article “The load is heavj ” , “An accident 
happened ” 

hole — Somo giammanans take the article liken joined to a subject, 
object, or complement, ns an enlargement 

7 An adjective (oi paiticipial ndjcctne) i nth the difinttc aiticlc, 

and with oi vithoutan adverbial adjunct “The xntuous aie 
not alnajs happj ”, “The caily inw aie admired”, “The 
dead stiowed tho plain ” 

8 A compound phi aw consisting of tnoor moi e nouns, pronouns, 

cl c , coupled together by and “ John and James aio cousins ” 

9 A noun clause “ That he should hate passed at all is surprising ” 

JO A quotation “ ‘ Bonn xuth him " i\ as lcpeatcd on all sides ” 

11 The pionoun it mth a nounphiase or clause in apposition with 
it “It is good foi us to be hci a ” , “ It is most fortunate that 
I happened to be pi esent ” 

N ' 549, Attubutive Adjuncts Enlargement of Sub- 
ject, Object, or Complement — Any adjective, or any 
word, phiaae, oi clause equivalent to an adjective, winch is 
attached to a noun, pronoun, or geiund, or to any word used as 
a noun, is said to he an attributive adjunct to it An attributive 
adjunct to the subject, oi the object, or the complement, when 
it is a noun, pronoun, oi the like, ie geneially termed an 
enlargement of it 

An attributive adjunct may be 

1 An adjective (oi pa) ticipial adjcctnc) vith or without nn adierb 

tal adjunct “ young men " , “ much bettci advice ” , “ a ici y 
straggling town " - 

2 Any icoid used as an adjcclne “a gold ring ”, “oui leturn 

home ” , “ tlie aft a effects ” 

3 A noun , noun phrase, infinitive, or ijci and, mi apposition “ Jolm 

Bioivu the Highlands ” , “ the man Johnson ” , “ his pioposal 
to icstgn ” , “ It is not easy getting hold of an honest sonant ” 

Xotc — Tho mfinitn o as well as the gemiid may ha\e an object, a 
complement, oi an acheibnl adjunct, or two of them together 

4 A noun, pronoun, oi 'nounplnase in tho possessne case , oi a noun 

m the possessive case uith an adjective oi article u John’s 
lint”, “Jus poverty”, “tJic Maharajah of Twanagaiam’s 
death ” , “ (he monlcy’s tail ” , “pool falls’ fircnds ” 
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5 A {fa HJitl 01 gcrnndial mfimtnephi ase “dunlin*) water” , “pens 
to write ui th ” , “ chairs on which to sit ” 

R A participle, or participial phrase “ Apennv saiedis a penny 
gamed” , “a man iteaued ofhfc”, ,f n coweafmg giass” 

Kotc — The geinnd, geinndinl infinitive, or participle may have an 
object, or an adverbial adjunct, oi both 

7 Apicpositionalpluaso “a dog in the manger ”, “the love of 

money ” 

8 An adjcctno clause “ the dog that worried the cat ” 

9 A noun clause or a quotation, m apposition “the fact that he 

« as absent ” , “ the question * who is ho? ’ " 

10 Any combination of these, with c i without a conjunction “a nice 

ifoini g man ” , “ the lingo house by the side of the laic , which 
scat, lately i epaired ” , a j'oor but i cspcctable man " 

11 A compound phase formed of two oi more adjectives coiiplcd to 

gether by and “ Tlio red, white, and blue flag of England ” 

550 Predicate — The pi cdicate of a sentence may be 

1 A simple finite verb “ The thundei roaied ” 

2 A complex finite ipib “ Ho icilt be tahen caie of” ' 

3 A compound phrase formed of two i erbs coupled togcthei by 

and “ It is best that we ndc and tie ” 


551, Direct and Indirect Object: Dative, Facti- 
tive, Retained, and Cognate Object —Many verbs, 
such as qne, lung, tell, teach , forgne , etc , may take two objects’ 
One of these denotes a peison or thing directly affected by the 
action of the veib and is called the direct object , the other 
denotes a peison or thing mdnectly affected, and is called the 
indnect object • Thus in lt Givh vie the book," book is the dneefc 
object, and me the mduect object, of the verb qne. 

Kotc The veibs piomi'C, teach, guc, and some otheis, take a datne 
of the peison and an aceusatnc of tho thing “I promised him c%erv 
indulgence , * I fought him geography ” 

Certain transitive verbs signifying making, appointing, 
a eating, etc , occasionally take two objects, one representing 
the person, and the other the office. The lattei is often called a 
factitive object, or factitive accusative, e q , “ They made 7mn 
aibitrator " , “They appointed him qeneial" 


When certain transitive veibs, which take two objects m 
the active form, are changed into the passive form one of the 
two objects becomes the subject in the passive foim, wlnle the 
other is pimply refined as object “My mother taught me 
grammar , becomes when changed into the passive foi ra ” f 1) 

fn™h* taT,g u qra,nma \ b ^, ra y mothei" , or (2) , “ Oiammai was 
taught me by my mother The object thus retained may be 
called, for brevity s sake, tlie letained object In the a Love 
example grammar is the retained object m the first, and me in 

the second, form of the passive 
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The factitive object and the retained object are -complements 
(sec 554) of the verb 

Some verbs thongh, generally intransitive, take some- 
times after? them an object which is akin to the verb m form, 
oi meaning, or- both , “ They have slept then sleep ” , “ He drank t 
a deep draught ” Such objects are called cognate objects . 

Mason considers that the cognate object and the retained 
object may pioperly be taken as adverbial adjuncts , but as the 
question they ansn'ei is “What'*”, and not “When' 1 ", 
“Why?,” 01 the like, we piefei to take them as objects 
, Anothet argument, which seems fatal to Mason’s theory as 
far as the cognate object is concerned, is that it can 
become the object of the verb in the passive voice , as “ Canute, 
thy royal race is rnn ” How can an adverbial adjilnct be the 
snbject of a sentence 9 

552 Direct Object — Thedueci object of the verb may 
be 

1 A noun (oi icihal noun) “ Brutus killed Cr«ni ” , “He likes 

pawling more than mv othei of the fine arts ” 

2 Api onoun - “ They suspected me ” 

3 Any uord v*cd as a uord “ Parse all tlie that\ in that sen- 

tence ” 

4 An mfmitnc “ He is learning to write ” 

5 A gci u ad “ He likes i nhvg ” 

Note — The nitbmne us well as the geiimd miy haio an object, oi a 
complement, oi an ndveibial adjunct, oi two of them together “Ho 
feats to spend uionei “I hate nulling letters”, “ He expected to 
male his foi tune m a few ycait. ”, “I do not know how to do it” 

0 A noun with an an tide “John perceived the dangen ” 

Note —See note on sec G4S (G) 

7 An adjectnc (oi panhcipiaJ adjeefne) with the definite anffcle, 

and with oi neithont an adicibial adjunct “God loves the 
poon in hcanl ” 

8 A compound phrase, consisting of twoormoie nouns, pi onouns, 

etc, coupled togethci b\ and “Add file and siren to r 
„ gctlier”, “ I thought you and him to bo related ” , “ Afiv me 

some sugan and uatci ” J 

9 A noun clau-e “ I hope that theie will he no famine >J 

10 A quotation “ * What do you mean ? ’ asked John ’’ 

11 Tlie pronoun if with a noun phiaseoi clause in apposition with 

it “ He thought if wiser to pay up the amount ’ , “ No one 
considers it likely that ha u ill pass ” 

Any attributive adjunct to a direct object is called an 
enlargement of it 
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be 

1 


3 

4 



Indirect Object. — Tbo indited object of a veib may 

A noun (oi icibal noun) , “ They made linn ling”, “They 
have not given di awing a plnoo m tlie cumoulum ” 

A pronoun “JIg gnv c me good adv ice " 

A vottn with an aiticlc “ They gavo the beggar some food ” 

An adject no (or participial adjcdnc) with the definite aiticlc, 
and icifh oi without an adicrbial adjunct “lie givoth the 
iretn ij lest ”, “ Thev pay the dead no honoms” , “ 1 hoy gno 
the 1 1 vhj good cveiy liononi ” 

A compound phrase, consisting of two oi moio notin'-, oi pio- 
nouns, coupled togctlioi b} and “ Wc gav e Tahn and Tames 
flic nickname of ‘ the liisepninblos ’ ” 


Any attnbntivc adpmefc to an uidnect object is called an 
enlai gement of it 

^554-. Complement. — The complement is of thee kinds 

i Subjective Complement. When a veib of inconiplote piodi- 
cation is passive or mtiansitivc, the complement of thepiedieate 
stands in the attribute o rolntion to the subject of iho sontoncc, 
ns, “ Ho was cnllcd Cunctatoi ” , “I feel ill" , “ Tlio wino tastes 
meet ” This kind of complement m i\ be called the subjeehn 
complement, inasmuch ns it is closch w ith the subject of tlio 
sentence 

u Objective Complement When the v orb is tinnsiln c, and m 
the active voice, tlio complement of the pmlicnto stands m tlio 
attiibutnc relation to the object of tlio verb, ns, “He painted 
the shutters green ”, “I made hint mj hen ” , “ they cull that 
strip of sea the Solent ” This hind of complement mnj bo 
leimcd the objcctne complement, inasmuch ns it is closely 
connected with tho object of tlio v erb 

ill Infinitive Complement Tho thud hind of complement is that 
which follow s buch verbs ns can, will, must, etc — ns, “I can 
vend”, “We must unit”, “ He will succeed ” This maj bo 
termed tho infiniluc complement 

Note — In analysis, tho infinitive complement is nsnnllr taken along 
with the veib to winch it is joined 

(0 Tlio subjective complement mav bo 

1 A noun (oi tcrbal noun) “He is Chairman to day” 

2 A pronoun “ TF7ia< is youi name 9 ” , “ He is himself again ” 

3 Anj' wonl used. as a uoid “The word ho meant was con- 

scientious ” 


i An infimtnc or get und “The only course is to utn auay ” , 
“ Ho seems to huu. fo) got ten me ” , “ Tho prisoner was oulci 
ed to be ciccuted at once ” , “ The best cvcrcise foi him wall bo 
playing criclet” 

o A noun with an aiticlc “ ne looks a fool ” 

0 An ad)cetn c (oi pmticipial adjeefne), in th the definite aiticlc, 
and with o> without an adici Inal adjunct “These nio the 
elect ” , “ They are tho chobcn of God ” 

20 
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7 An adjccttia (or jmhctpial adjcchic), oi adject nc phui^c 

“Hois hnd", “The mn« tasted <0111 ”, "They soomed 
distracted " , " Tho diamond ■was of immense -unlnc ” 

8 A compound phrase consisting of two or moro nouns, or pio 

nouns, coupled togother by and “ Tho rivals wore John and 
James (yon and he ) 41 

9 A participle “ IIo was caught napping " , 11 IIo got di uni ” 

10 A go undial 111 fimtnc, “ Tlio piofits aio yet to come ” 

11 A noun clause “ My hope is that he mil tut n out ivell ” 

12 A quotation “ His answer to over} question was, 1 1 don't 7 nou> 1 ” 

13 A compound phrase formed oftuo or more adject ties coupled 

together by and “ TliC'English flag is sed, ichitc, and Hue 11 

00 The objective complement mn\ bo 

1 A noun (oi lethal noun) 11 They oloctcd lnm Sea eta i y ” , 

“ The\ call this art engtaxmq ” 

2 A pionoun “Thoy thought Iiicbnid himself again” (»e, to 

have become himself again) 

3 Any uord used as a uord “ Ho pronounced the uoid conduct 11 

4 An mfimtnc oi geiund “ He ordoied the spy to he hanged ” , 

“ I like a rascal to he punished " , " Tlioy call it testifying ” 

G A noun infli an «i tide “ Sho called tho man « hat " 

G An adjcchic (or paiticipial adjective), mth the wdcfintlc 
a, tide, and mth oi mthout an adicibial adjunct “They 
think tliemsehcs the ft uly righteous “ 

7 An adjcchic (oi participial adjcchic) oi adjcchic phrase “ He 

dyed tho cloth i ed " , “ this made lnm quite dejected " , “ this 
fact rendered Ins arrival of gicat importance " 

8 A participle " I found my friend dying ” 

9 A gerundtal tnfinitn e “ He found the profits y et to come ” 

10 A compound phase consisting of two or moro adjectives coupled 
togethci by and " They heat him black and blue ” 

An adjunct to a complement will be attributive if tbe com- 
plement is of the nature of a noun , and adverbial, if tbe com- 
plement is of tbe nature of an adjective 

J 555 Adverbial Adjunct Extension of the 
Predicate. — Any word, phrase, or clause, which modifies ox 
limits a veib, an adjective, oi an attributive phiase, is m the 1 " 
adveibial relation to it, or is an adverbial adjunct to it 

An adveibial adjunct to the predicate is called an extension 

of it 

An adverbial adjunct may be 

1 An adverb " Ho wiites neatly", “ Ho walks /asf ” 

2 An adierb modified by one or moio adieibs, or by an adicibial 

phrase “He spoke very indistinctly" , “John untes vay 
much better than James”, *' He went away a gieat deal too 
soon," 
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3 Anj icord tucd as an adterb “ Tlie sun shone bright”, “ They 
came {tying " 

AVt — An adjective or participle so used maj itself take an adverbial 
adjunct, aud tlie participle ma} take an object as well 

1 A noun, pronoun, or voun phra«c m the adiei btul accutatnc. 
“ Ho walks miles daily”, “ What do I care foi his anger 
“ Ho Ins walked fen mdct, to da\ ”, “He is just my aqc ” , 
“I shall come a noth u day” , “ I don’t care a btiaw for him " 

3 A d«'ut of in tercet “ Ho plucked «ic ope lun doublet “ 

G A picpoeitional pluatc “ Thieves camo tn the night ‘ Ho 
went on hu bicycle ” 

7 A noun or pronoun gov erued bv an adject uc “He lues near 

nit", “ He Epenks hie Jus father" 

8 X participial phrase ” Bung info, med of my arutal, he came 

at once to see me ” 

9 An nb^ohi+t phi ate “ The land being juioniablc, no sot sail”, 

"He excepted, all were present”, “m cord in hand, the} rushed 
on the cnenij ’ 

Xoic — When the nomiuatnc absolute and the subject of the sentence 
denote the same person or flu ng, a participial phrase is picferable to tho 
ah olntc phrase Tims instead of saving “ John being ill, he could not 
come to school ” it is better to say “ Being >11, John could not come to 
school ” 

10 A gei undial infimtnc " I v\ cut to tccenc him at the station ” 

.Vote — The p irticiple or gerundial mfuUtiv e in such phrases maj liav o 

an object} or an adverbial adjunct, or both, as m tho examples given above. 

11 A noun claitrc governed b\ a preposition “ Our success depends 

on icho arc appointed judocs " , “ For tn that he himself hath 
suffered bung tunpted, he is able to succour them thnt are 
tempted ” (Bible) 

12 A voun clause m the abaolnU constt action (togetbei mth the 

participle) " Granted this n ti tic £=tliat this is truo being 
granted], what follows 9 ” 

13 An adieibial clause “ He came v-Julc I ica* aicay " 

556. Classification of Sentences. — Sentences may 
foe classified according to 3 tlieir meaning, 2 their struc- 
ture, or 3, their (logical) quality According to meaning, sen- 
tences are assertive , interrogative, imperative, optative, or exclama- 
tory , according to structure, simple, complex, or compound, and 
according to quality, affirmative or negative 

557. A Simple Sentence contains only one subject 
and one predicate or finite vei b , as, ‘ A man of upught charac- 
ter (stibj ) is sure to be respected’ fpredi) 

558 A Complex Sentence has hut one principal 
asseition with one or more dependent or subordinate assei turns, 
i e , while consistiug of one principal subject and predicate, it 
contains tw o or moie finite verbs as * I saw that something teas 
wiong’ , * Whither thou goest, I will go ’ y 
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559 Phi ases, Clauses, and Sentences— Both phases 
and clauses aie combinations o£ voids which form members 
of sentences, the difference between them being that a phrase 
cannot contain a finite verb, while a clause muBt contain one, 
expressed or undei stood 

Clauses aie of two kinds co-oidwate and subordinate 

The principal clause m a complex bcntence is leally a sentence , foi, if 
all tlie suboidmate clauses aro lemoved, it will stall express some complete 
sense , but it will prevent much, confusion if the term sentence is lestneted 
to a combination of voids framing *i complete whole . , and tlio teim clause to 
a inembci of a sentence, containing a finite verb 

560 Kinds of Phrases and Clauses, 

There are thiee Linds of Phrases Noun, Adjective, and 
Adverbial These stand lespeetively m the relation of a noun, 
m adiective, or an adveib,~to some word oi woids in the sen- 
tence , as, (nonn) 1 To walk is healthy,’ ‘ Victoria is the 
Queen of Enqland' , (adjective) 'William the Conqueror,' ‘a 
walk in the fields ’ , (adveibial) ‘ He is gone to Calcutta ‘ they 
ai rived too late ’ 

Subordinate clauses aie simihaily divided into Noun, 
Adjectnal and Adverbial , according as they stand m the relation 
of a noun, an adjective, oi an adveib to some word oi words m 
the sentence , vs, (nounj * That lie is dead is certain’ , ‘The boy 
who gave me the honk has left the school * , ‘ He came heie while 
I was away at Velloie ’ 

Koto — When ve spenk of u pi ipottt tonal plnasc, a paihcipial pluasc, 
and so on, ve lefei to the chiracter oi structme of the phrase, taken by 
itself, *mcl not m its relation to the sentence 

561 The Noun Phrase performs the function or work 
of a noun m the sentence , that is, it may be 

1, The subject oj a sentence ' Sis residence is unknown to 
me’ j * The wicked will he punished’ , ‘ To swim is not quite as 
easy as to w alk ’ 

2 In apposition with a noun, pmnoun, oi an infinitive * 

* William the Congueroi was succeeded by his second son William’, 

* I nevei expected this from you, my oldest friend ’ , * To steal 
even a pm is u sm ’ 

* 8 A nominative absolute * His guilt having been cleaily 

proved, nothing remains foi the judge but to prononnee 
sentence/ 

£ A locative ‘ Sons of India, he loyal to your countiy ’ 

5 Governed bij a transitu e verb * He bates to bp idle ’ 

6 Governed by a pi eposition 1 He takes pleasure m speak - 

Utg ill of others ’ t 
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7. An indirect object 1 He gave the boys of h$ class a 
holiday ’ 

S. A cognate object . ‘He dreamt a pleasant t beam 

9 Governed by an intransitive terb ‘ Ho talked the ntqhb 
away * 

10. Governed by an adjective 'Ho is near. Ins end * 

11. A retained object ♦ ‘ Ho was permitted to resign ’ 

12 The complement of an mcompleto rntiansitivc verb 
‘He seems to be very til 1 

13 .-In udiahial accusative * Ho n nlked a hug distanced 
(Hero the nonn pnrase has become an adverbial phrase) 

14 In the pn*ic$sixc case ‘ The Queen of England's ci own * 
(Here tbo noun pin use lies become an flrf/pc'ite pbrase ) 

_Wr ~A noun phrase m i\ be— 1 rtn nifnutnc i\ ith oi nitlioufc nn 
object « ‘3b It ten to bun i< a pit u>un.\’ * It i-om dim to fulfil out prow.-c* ' , 
2 a i mf i «fm a i it> ? finny mad ui jthraei It is limitin' to ii.c 
curly ' , 4 11c loud h fprvl o> Inii'lf', l a noun (in ocnnid) mtli a 
<ja ilifung w ord or plu-ise ‘ Hi is a i cry bud hot’, ‘lit dots not> like 
Imm? tat kin j ' , 1 nn adjtciiu. oi participial adjectne with the definite 
article Wore it * Tin. jii-l and the unju t ’ , Tin (tuny mid tlu died ’ , S 
a mum oi pronoun with a complcinuit irr uitmitiic ‘ 1 like « ion in. to be 
vfpotui • 

662. The adjectival phi ase performs the u or k o£ au 
adjective m the sentence, (hat is, it qualifies a noun oi its 
equivalent, as ‘ John, ttu named Lacldand , succeeded Richaid’ , 
‘Sir Ralph the Rota toiehis linn’, ‘This pii/o was founded by 
tho late Zemiudar of Ettwpuram ’ 

2\otc — An tidjecuvnl pbrnsc mat be 1 i noun phuirr tn appo ition 
William the Congin'-or’ 2 i noun jdna t nt tin po * I In. Jlahara 

jah o) Ti avaned c'f 'cliolmslup * , H n pupa ttional pluio-e ‘ n imm ot 
in .doin’ , 4 a i-articipiol plinsc ‘n jam can yitiq a bm den passed a ton 
quietly fiinzini}’ , a o gerundial liifmuuc phrase ‘pens to miteinth', 6 
phrase mulo up oft m. pi mme ndjett it c^, wlicthu joined In a conjunction 
or not ‘o bold, mumllmnd’, * « oir.if «w« aood man’, 7 a plnuse nmdo 
up of one ot in o' c adjLctnCi> Modified by one o, mqic ad ir>l>« * a i u >/ ovod 
man’/ * murk the hth, man of the tuo ’ 

XoU ■ — An ndjectnc plinst if t ikon nub the noun oi nonn plunge ic 
t|unldic->, mm bt considered n noun plirusc * a m »/ good man’ , * a man 
of i/ood ecu c ’ 

663. Th© adverbial phrase pcifoims the tv oik of au 
adverb in the sin tenet*, that is, modifies a veib, nn adjectne, or 
an adverb , ns * ho walked very fast * , • It is useful fot food 1 , 
• Ho spoke so as to bo heard by e\ er y ouo rn tho room ’ 

Aotiv— Ihe ndi crbi.il phni-c mm bo 1 plume consisting of 
(in ttiheib modified by unothci ad i ib or hit nn adicrlml phuisc ‘She 
sings u,iij tinelly, 11c spoko u Id lit too tu.{ ’ , 2 a pu. positional plnusot 
IIo veut 1\'* Mill 3 9 3 a pliut&i coiiMbtmg o£ a nonn vtth an 
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adjunct ‘ Ho "walked ten miles’ , 4 a paihcipial pin age • *Ho stood 
qasnig on the scene’ , C a qcrundial phrnbo 1 1 have come to learn, not to 
play ’ , 6 an absolute phrase ‘ The mnd being faioui able, -no set bail ’ 

564 A noun clauso stands m the relation of a noun to 
some word or words in the sentence. It may be 

] The subject of a sentence ‘ That we obey the laus of 
oui country is wise ’ 

2 In apposition with a noun, a pronoun , oj an infinitive * 
‘ The fact that he was absent lemams to be pioved ’ , 1 It is 
certain that he will not attend 1 

3 A nominative absolute 1 That he took the money having 
been proved, it rests on him to show that he did not take it 
with any dishonest intention * 

4 Governed by a transitive verb 1 He says that he tvill 
not do so again ’ 

5 Goiemedbya pieposition ‘Oui success depends on 
who are appointed judges ’ 

6. Governed by a noun or an adjective ‘ There is no proof 
that he did it, 1 ‘ I am suie that he will pass. 1 

7 A » etained object ‘I was told by the teacher that we 
ate to have a holiday to moiroiv ’ 

8 The complement of an incomplete intransitive veib 
‘ My belief is that lie ivill disappoint us in the end ” 

Kotc — “ The objective ldation, which piopeily belongs to leihs, mnj 
ho sustained also bj nouns and adjectives, lienee these are sometimes 
iollowcd by noun clauses thus * theie is no pi oof that he did this,’ ‘ I am 
sui e that this is so,* *Ido this in the hops that lie mil desove it’ But 
these nouns and adjectives liaao the full foico and moaning of \erbs they 
aio the same as ' there is no evidence to prose that he did this,’ ‘ I lelicic 
that this is so,’ * I do tins hecauso I hope that ho will desone*it ' 

565 Connectives of Noun Clauses 

1 When the noun olanse expi esses an asseition oi state- 
ment it is introduced by the conjunction that (which is often 
understood) ‘He said that he was going ’ , ‘ I told him he was 
a fool ’ 

2 When the noun clause is an indirect question, it is 

jntioduced by (1) the mteirogatne pronouns ‘Do you know 
who he is p ’ ‘I know who you are ’ , and (2; by the intei rogatwe 
adverbs * I know whe>e he is going,’ ‘ Do you know when he 
will retain ? ’ • 

t 3. When the noun clause expi esses a doubt, oi is the 
'iudnect form of a question requiring the answei yes or no, it is 
mtioduced by whether oi if ‘I doubt whether be will pass,’ 

* I asked him (if) whetha lie was going ’ 
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566. An adjectival clause is one that stands m the 
relation of an adjective to (ie, qualifies) some noun or 
pronoun m the sentence Thus * The merchants, who dwell the i e, 
are wealthy ’ , ‘ 1 love them that love me ' , ‘I know the reason 
why it is so ’ 

Koto 1 — Caie must be taken to distinguish adjective clauses mtro 
duced by icho, when, vhe>e, uhy, § c , from noun clauses introduced by the 
same words Thus ‘I know who c it it,' (noun), ‘I know tho place 
where %t ib ’ (adj ) Theso may be easilj distinguished by attending to 
the definitions of the two lands of clauses 

Xoie 2 — TPftom and which, when goiemed by piepositious, sometimes 
mtioduce phrases having the foice of clauses ‘ ej cs with wlucli to see,’ ‘ a 
peison to whom to speak * 

An adjectival clause may be attached to (1) the subject, 
(2) the object, or (3) the completion (if a noun or its equivalent) 
of a clause, or (4) to any noun or equivalent of a noun, in the 
sentence, as (1) 4 The appointment winch was promised me has 
been given away to anotliei (2) ‘ I have lost the book ivlnch you 
gave me ’ , (3) * He is the man of whom I spoke to you last mqlit ’ , 
(4) ‘ The book was stolen on the veiy day on winch I bought it ’ 

567 Connectives of adjectival clauses. Every 
adjectival clause must be introduced either by a relative pronoun 
(often understood when in the objective case, or an adverbial 
accusative, or by a relative adverb , as ‘ the hoise that 1 bought ,' 
‘ the house we live m,' the way lie went, the place where I left 
it,’ * the country whence they came,' * the i eason why I dislike lnm ’ 

568. An advei bial clause is one that stands m the 
relation of an adverb to (te, modifies the meaning of) a verb, 
adjective, or adverb m the sentence. Thus ‘ The hoy ran when 
he l e ard the noise.' 

An adverbial clause may be attached to (1) a verb 
whether finite or not, (21 an adjective, or (3) an adverb , as (1) 
‘ The table is where 1 1 used to be,’ • The table began to turn as it 
never did before ' , (2) ‘ He is much taller than I am,' ‘ The 
darkness was such that it could almost be felt ' , (3) 1 He is so ill 
that he is not expected to i ecover ' 

569. Adverbial clauses classified Adverbial clauses 

may be classified according to their meaning, as follows 

1 Adverbial Glauses of Place 

(a) Best m a. place ‘ I will lemam who c I aw ’ 

(b) Motion to a place ' TT7uf/ici X go, j e cannot come 5 

(c) Motion frow a place 1 He returned whence ho came ’ 

2 Adierbial Glauses of Time 

/in time 1 He left home before the veics c i med ’ 

yO Duration of time c He stood there whilst the house teas bin mug * 
(c) Itcpctition 1 Ho goes out as often as they i ecominenrf lum ’ 
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3, Adveibtal Clauses of Degree oi Measwe 

, -?] ,L wor c you leas n, the more 1 ennuis for you to loam ' 
i 2° wen ^ 1,3 as 7 ,,s ^ f P c could can ii him * 

Ho writes bolter than his hi other (writes) 1 2 

4 Adverbial Clauses of Cause and Effect, and Purpose 

t ‘ The storm was so sei ei e that many las qc trees iceieblotcn down * 

The strings breaks because it is pulled too tight * 

Study haid, tlmt you may i lit pun c 1 

5 Adverbial Clauses of Manner 

* failed os his Jathei had done bcfoic him ’ 

When things do not go a •* ite wish, wo must do as ice can ’ 

6 Adverbial Clauses of Condition and Concession 

* Wo shall succeed, if no tiy ’ 

^Rich os he is, ho is linhapjii ’ 

‘Wo will find him, n hclhci he bclicic m dead’ 

570 Connectives of Adverbial Clauses Adverbial 
clauses aie mtiod need by relative adverbs, or by conjunctions 
(or coni unetional phrases). The chief of these are given m 
the following table 

1. Place 

(") Rest in a place uhcic 

(1) Motion to a place whitlici 

(c) Motion from a place ichcnce r whac 

2 Time 


(«) Point of time n«, as soon as, when, befot c, f c) c, 

. o/tcr 

(oj Delation of time uliilt, whilst, until, Os, as long as 

(c) Repetition uhen, whcncici, as often a" 

3 Deg) ce oi Measure as, than 

4 Came and Effect and Pm pose that, because, since, seeing that, in 

Ot de> that, lest, so that 

6 Mannct ns, according as 

rt ® Condition and Concession ij, unless, in case, though, as (•=> 

fj though) although, hotccici 

571 Co-ordinate Clauses are clauses connected by 
co-ordinative coniunctions, tbo chief of which may be classified 
as follows, according to the kind of connection expressed by 


(b) Delation of time 

(c) Repetition 
Degice oi Measure 

Cause and Effect and Puiposc 

Manual 

Condition and Concession 


1 Cumutatne and, also, lilcictsc, moicoiei, besides, fuithci, but 

oi but also (with not only), too, now, neither 
f=and notj, noi C=and not), as well as 

2 Advei snfne 

(а) Exclusive else, otherwise, oi ( = if not ) 

(б) Altai natne (eithei) oi, (neither) in othci woi ds 

(c) 4i rcstne but, whereas, only, neiei theless, hoicciet, on 
the contrai ij, on the othci hand, yet (not pro 
ceeded bv though), still, 
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3 , Tibiae , . therejon, Jhsn, whcreUao hence, whence, thence, 

jko, accotdt ngty, consequently, foj_ 

4 Ctm*atne therefore, then, etc (except jor) 

Kole — Mason takes /<n as ft « uhorthnatne conjunction Wo piofoi to 
take it as a co ouhnntivc conjunction, for this reason it can introduco a 
complete ant? independent sentence, ns appears clearly fioni iho fact that a 
sentence consisting of tiro complete clauses connected b\ for can bo broken 
up into two separate sentences, each independent of tho other, n period 
liemg pnt nt the end of tho fir«t 'fhns the sentence “ Yon wm go homo 
non , foi I hare mo more work Tot i cm to d ii ” m*i\ bo written “You 
mo > go homo now Foi, I hasp no more work foi \onto-dnj” Clearly 
this coaid not bo done if the second elnuso nrro subordinate to, that is, 
dependent on, the fir«t It is true that thcie is n logit nl connexion between 
tho two tlnuses , but to timer is beta ecu tlm two clauses m “I haio no 
more n ork. for ) on to dni , therefore vou man go homo non,” and yet 
Mason u onld call the«o collateral FomeneoB (roc 575) that is, sentences 
winch arc pmumatienllr independent of each other, and thou fore noc 
subordinate the one to the othei Clauses connected b> f« are equally 
independent of each other gminmatte illr (for, if not, how could thev bo 
written ng tuo Fop, irate, complete suitenees '1, and therefore tho «eeoiul 
tonnot be subordinate to the iirst 

572. Compound Sentences— A. compound sentence 
is one which consists of two ot moio co ordinal c complete sen- 
tences joined together by co-ordimxtne conjunctions, -ns ” Ho is 
rich but I am not" , “ One is n lawyei, and the other n man of 
letters”, “ They toil not, netthn do they spin" , “ Eithei you 
have foi gotten, oi tlio thing ne\ ei happened V 

Co ordinate clauses are grammatically independent of each 
other, wheieas eveiy subordinate clanse is a component part of 
some other clause 0 r sentence They aie either simply coupled 
together (as, “ Yon are lazy and your biotlier is industrious”), 
or coupled and at the same time opposed to each other (as, “ Ho 
is not clo\er, but bo studies bard ”) 

The co-ordinate members of a compound sentence mayi 
themselves be complex sentences. 

. 573. Contracted Sentences — When co-ordinate sen- 

tences contain either the same subject, the samo piedicate, tbo " 
same object, the same complement, or the samo adverbial 
adjunct to the predicate, it often happen* that the portion 
which they have in common is expressed only once In this 
case the sentence is said to be contracted 

ZW« --Neither I not you have seen that,” z.e , 
Neither I [have seen that] not yoa have seen that” 
He loved not wisely, bat too well”, ?.c,“ He loved not 
wisely, but [lie loved] loo well,” Hero the predicate is 
expressed onlj once.* 


* Thvp 1 often to u Inch is expressed must, pt course, amreo with tho 

lnvMo°bomortm r b f C,P T , h ®F rea,ca * c » not expressed mny 

lnve to bo modified when supplied to unit its own subject Tims. “ Neithet 

} ju nor I am neht ; * Kcuhoi iou nor voui brothoi is m fault ” 

21 
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“ Religion pimflofi and. ennobles the nonl ”, if, *' Religion 
purifies [the soul] and [roligion] ennobles tlio soul ” Heio 
the subject and the object ui’o e\.picssod only onco 

“ lie is either drank ot mad ” , i e , “ Either be is drunk 
01 [ho is] mud ” Hero the subject and the veib of ineompicto 
picdieation is mo expicssed only oncer 

“ Ho advances slowly hut stuely ”, » e., “Ho ndVancos 
slowly, but [ho advances] Finely ” lieio the common subject 
ana piedicato mo cxpiessed onh once 

“ Ho leads and writes well ",10," He leads [well] and 
[lie] wnles well,” Heio tho-common subject and the common 
tuheibial adjunct nio ospiohsed only once, — Mufon 

»V tilt — A hour net is not iiurrsMinli n (onftai te«I sentence becinso we 
tlnrl cn 01 dinnt lie 1 (injunctions used in it lolm nml ( hnrlos are brothers ” 
Is is much 0110 sentence ns 4 Those two lio\s me hrothtM 1 ’ One jin dicn 
lum nin\ be mnilo oT iwo things t/ikni togofhn 11 'Hie child Ims a reel and 
white hall” lines nut mean “'J her lnfd has a ml lull, and the iluhl linn a 
whin ball " 'JI10 nttulmtc* hhjii ‘1 in the suae object < *o win 11 1 lie Mime 
net is directed fimiiUaniMtrhi to two 01 mow objects, theurh im\ hint two 
01 mme objects nftti it , but tlic sentence mi d not, cm (lint account, lie 
split up into two 01 loon fentoiccs Tims, “lie mw d 1 ellow nml ted 
together”, “ Hi confounds right and wrong” A similar pnncijib applies 
to the ca=e or ndioibml ndjumts in “ The path led on-wnnl mid upward " 
it is not wecossnn to find moie than one ptethcntioii lint “ He rune now 
nnd then,” “ I snw one lure and thue,' should be turned ns contracted 
sentences Uur cum mb jntkrs a disfimt pitdicntiou, rons(fjue»tl\- 
eiei> teili 1-eqiiiits a separate sintcnco fur n«elf 'Jlic eonjimction tr 
nlwn\s im ol\os a complete sentence ftn enli or the words 01 pliri«es Unit 
it lntindtiees, because the woid unpins some nftn uatui, so that tin idea ot 
simiiltnncousncs*. m ccolnded — 1 fri j «n 

Conti acted sentences should he evpiessed in fnll befoie 
being analysed But pincfically this is only dono when the 
same subject agiecs with two 01 inoie piedicatcs 

574 Elliptical Sentences — ISIhplicnl and Contracted 
Sentences aie thus distinguished — In conh acted sentouces, a . 
certain poition which is common to two sentences is expressed 
only once (that is, in one of them), and has to be icpeafed m 
tbe othei In elliptical sentences, the part that has to be sup- 
plied m one of them, ulthongli suggested by whnt is expressed 
111 the other, is not necessaiily the same m form 

Conti acted sentences or clauses, again, aie always co-oidi- 
nate , an elliptical sentence is nsnally a subordinate one, tho 
portion to bo supplied being suggested by tbe principal clause, 
eg — 

Chailes is younger than I [am yonng] 

This measure does not hold as much as [holds much] 
Elliptical sentences must always he expiessed m fnllhefoie 
being analysed 
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St 5 . Collateral Sentences — When sentences cue placed 
side by side without a conjunction expressed, or other grammatical 
link (as a relative pronoun, or a relative adieib), they aie 
sometimes teimed collateral , as “ I came, I saw I conquered ” , 
“this is the way , that load goes nowhere.” In analysis, a 
series of collateral sentences may be heated as though they 
foimed a compound sentence 

A'ofes — A piopei consideiatiou of the natiuo of colldtenl sentences 
will enable us miteiiallv to thin the usual list of conjunctions A 
woid not a conjunction because it ic/in us to something that piecedtt 
Simple dcmonstiatncs do this Such words as thuefon, lontequontly , 
hluct'C, also (t t , all so=j«'f nt f7ia/ manna) ncieitheles*, not uith stand 
m< 7 , aie not conjunctions, but demonstratne adieibs — Ma'-ou 


576 Forms of Analysis — Sentences aie usually 
anaylsed in a tabulai form, the one most commonly used being 
that of Morell (“ Completion of the Piedicate" being substitu- 
ted for “ Object") But a sentence may also "be analysed by 
wilting tbe clauses, and then paits one undei anotbei, and 
pointing out the construction of each, thus — 

“ When I look upon the tombs oj the gicat, ei erg emotion of 
eniy dies within me ” 

Scuti net — Compk v 

A run y emotion n it — principal clause 

tf, Vienj emotion of any — subject 
hi dies — piedicite 

e in /A hi nit --extension of the picdicutc 
Bi TlVtui I loot . meal — ad\ ciluul clause to dies ill Ai 
«i (w hen) I — subject 

loot, Upon — piedicate • 

the tombs of fht, gi'uil — coniplctum ut tlie predicate 1 

The following would be the analysis of the above sentence 
accotdmg to the form adopted by Mason, Bam, and’ others * — 
Subject, * emotion ’ 


Adjuncts of Subject , | * 
Pudicate, * die 1 ! ’ 


‘ oieiv,’ adj 

1 of tint,’ tide jilhif piep and iwiln. 


idicibiat Adjuncts 
of Pied note, 


C 1 ‘in me,’ pit pi ode phi,,ptact 
S 2 * when I look upon the tombs of the 

(. gicat ’ adterbial eta <«). 

Anal ims uf (ir), 


Subject , ‘ I ’ 

Predicate, * look upon ’ 
Object, ‘ tombs ’ 


Adjuncts of Object, fj oi mt 

L * of the gi cat/ prep mlj pm. 

ilxljinicf o/ Ihcthcufcj * when, 5 tub of hint 
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This foi m is capable of being easily modified to suit the 
special chaiacter of the sentence to be analysed, and has theie- 
fore the advantage of being rooie thoroogh than any tabular 
form can be, unless it is made so elaboiate as to be unwieldy 
This may be seen by comparing the two following analyses of 
a sentence, the fiist accoidmg to Hoi ell’s, aud the second, 
according to Mason’s, foim 
* 

* * The cohoi t, which had aheady ciossed the nter, quickly 
came to blows with the enemy ” 


Sentence 

Kind of 
Sentence 

Subject 

I’icdi- 

tatc 

Completion 

of 

Predicate 

Extension 

of 

Piedicntc 

(«) 






The c o h o 1 1 

Fimcipal 

Tho 

came 

i • 

1 to blows 

qmchlj camo to 


cohoit 



2 quickly 

blows with the 





3 with tho 

enemy. 





tueni3 

( 6 ) 






Which had 'll Adicctnal 

ninth 

had 

the liver 

aheady 

leady ciossed the 

to coJioi l w 


crossed 



m ci 

(«) 




« 


Subject, 

Atiubutuc adjuncts Cl 
of subject, ) 


‘ colioit * 

Ai ticlc, ‘ the ’ 

Adjeclnc clause, 'which lmd 'aheady 
ciosscd the in cr ’ (1) 


Picdicatc, 

Achcibial adjuncts (i 
of picdicatc, 


1 tame ’ 

* quickly ’ 

‘ to blows ’ 

'with the cnemj ’ 


Analysis of (1) 

Subject, ‘ width * 

Predicate, 'had ciossed.’ 

Object, * nvei ’ ” 

Attubutivc adjunct to object, ‘ the * 

-ldio bial adjunct to pi cdicute, ‘ nliead\ ’ 
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1'Le following are examples of other tabular foims wbicli 
may be used — 


Sentence 

i 

Kmd of 
isenttuce 

Suliiect 

Adjunct 

to 

Subject 

Piodi 

cuto 

i 

Comjile 

tiou 

1 

listen 

bion 

I : 

i 

i 

! 


! 1 

l 

i 

I 

f 

> 

i 


feculence 

mem 

Adjunct 

to 

fenbjecl 

Piodi 

cuto 

Adjunct 

to 

Piodiuite 

Object 

Adjunct 
to Object 

I 

! 


! 

‘ 

1 

1 1 

1 



Sentence 

Kind o£ 
fecntcucc 



Ficdi 

cute 

Objocl 

llxten 

S10U 


1 

1 

1 

l 

1 


- 

1 

1 

, 

1 


But whatevei may be the form used, llie student can pei- 
form the opeiatxon successfully on ary sentence only by caie- 
fully breaking it up into its component pails, and ascei taming 
the constiuction of each If a tabular foim is lo be used, he 
should caiefully note the headings of the columns, and see that 
he puls m each column all that should he there , and nothing else 
The hints and cautions which follow will assist him m analy- 
sing in the ordinal y tabulai foim, and may with slight change*, 
be made applicable to analysis m any foim 


HINTS AND CAUTIONS, 

5T7 The Fust Step in Analysis is to asceitam the 
character oi the given sentence as simple, complex, oi compound. 
This is done by marking sail the junto veibs in the sentence, 
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aftei s ipphyinq 111 any that may he understood If fcheie is only 
one finite veib, the sentence is, of course, a simple sentence , if 
theie aie more than one, if may be either a complex or a 
compound senteuce which it is must be determined by observ- 
ing the connective 01 connectives used If theie is any relatne 
pi onoun, relative adverbs, or stiboi dinatmq conjunction or moie 
than one of these connectives, it is a complex sentence , if there 
aie none, it is a compound sentence 

Kotc — Collateral suiliutcs (su. 573) aie treated as compound sentenced 
foi pui poses ot an il\«is 

578 How to Analyse a Simple Sentence —In 
analysing a simple sentence the first two columns + ate un- 
necessary, and the foim should be modified thus — 


1 

Subject ' Ibulicito, 

i 

||y* ^ fjTK 

■FS 0 ' SsjHR 

■ ■ 

Evtcnsiou of 
Predicate 

! 

i 

i 

1 

» 

i 

I 


j 

1 

■ i 

1 


Then we should pioceed as follows • — 

1 Find the finite veib and set it down as the piedicate 
2. Find the nommatn e to this veib and set it down as 
the subject. 

d. With the subject set down all its adjuncts. 

4 If the piedicate is a tiansitive veib, look foi its object, 
and set it down as the completion of the predicate 

5 See whethei theie is any indiiect object If there is, 
put it in the “ completion ” column with “ vud obj" aftei it in 
parentheses. 

G With either object set down the adjuncts to it, if any, 
7 If the finite \oib bo mtiau&itive, but incomplete, find 
oat the complement, and set it down with its adjuncts, if anj, 
ns the completion of the piedicate 

* Winds j-iipphcil nrc usintlh put m bmtlitf' oi pattnllitsu), m 

f IN l ldcr to Mon.ll c lviin sec ‘■tCi“o7G, 







\N Kh\ 55I«. 
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8 Pot down any words, or phrases, which modify the 
piedicate, as extensions of the predicate (nnmbenug them 
when there are more extensions ±hnn one) 

579. How to Analyse a Complex Sentence — 

1 Break up the sentence into its component clauses, and 
set these down m the first column (of the full foi m), number- 
ing them, and marking the cliamctei of each against it m the 
second column It is nsnal to put the pnncipal clause fiist 
and the test m the ordei of then connectives. 

2 Analyse each clause according to the directions given 
for the analysis of n simple sentence 

* to 

580. How to Analyse a Compound Sentence — 

1 Supply all nndei stood subjects and break up the 
sentence into its component co oidmute clause* 

2. Set down the co-oidinate clauses in the first column, 
detaching fiom each any snboidmate clauses that it may have, 
and arranging the pnncipal and snboidmate clauses as m the 
case of complex sentences 

3 Number all the clauses consecntively. and analyse each 
danse according to the duections gnen foi tho analysis of a 
simple sentence. 

581 Object and Complement — A noun or its equiva- 
lent which completes tho meaning of a tiavsitive veib is called 
its object , and a noun or its equivalent, oi an adjective or an 
adjectival phrase, which completes the meaning of an incomplete 
wlranstlne verb, or any adjective or ndjectnal plu a so which 
completes the meaning of a /tannine veib, is called a comple- 
ment. The teirn “ completion of the piedicate ” includes both 
objects and complements The following examples illustrate 
this — 

Object “Bi ulus killed Csesai ” , " That pleased Inm ” , 
“ Ho told me that lie would go ” 

Complement — of an mhanntive veib “He is d fool” , 
“ My opinion is that ho will fail ” , “ He seems 

mad” , “He felt vet yuacomfoi table” , — ofatmnsi- 
tii e verb “ Tins made him anqi ?/ ”, “ 1 think lam 
ieiy silly " 

582. Parenthetical Clauses, which have no giamma- 
tical connexion with the sentence, me simply descubed as such 
m the second column, and analysed accmding to the directions 
given for analysing simple, complex, or compound sentences, as 
the cose may be, as in the following example — 
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“ The iirfuous man, it has been beautifully said, proceeds 
without constraint m the path of Tits duty." 


' 

Sontenee 

Kmrl 

of 

Sentence 

Subject 

Predi 

eate 

Completion 

of 

Pi ediente 

Extension 

of 

Picdieate 

(a) 

Tho ill tuous 
man pioccecls 
duty 

(l) 

It li a s been 
benutifn]l\ said 

1 

1 

Pi mcipnl j The \n 

1 tllOUS 
man 

* 

pi ocoeds 


1 without 
constraint 

2 m tlio path 
of Ins duti 

i 

Pnientho ( It 
tical 

clause i 

! 

1ms been 
said 


liesutifullv 


583. Direct Quotations — When a direct quotation 
oconis m a sentence, it should fiLSt be taken aBpaitof the 
clause to winch it belongs, and then taken by itself, and 
analysed as an independent sentence, as m the following 
example — 

“ * Shall ue tiy to catch it ? ’ ashed Fiancis ” 


Sentence 

Kind 

of 

Sentence 

Subject 



Extension 
of * 
Predicate 

"(«) 

"Shall wo try 
to catch it 9 " 
ashed Francis 

(b) 


Tiancis 

ashed 

"Shall a e 
try to catch 
it?” 


Shall wo tiv to 
catch 


Wo 

shall hj 

to catch 
it 

• 


2?ote — A Quotation is not a subetantne 01 dependent clause Its foim is 
not affected, by its lelntion to tjio pitncipal veil), as that of a dependent 
cause is Comparo “Ho said 'I am tued’ " with ‘ lie said that he was 
tired » 
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584 Noun clause standings as subject of a 
sentence — A noun clause standing as tbe subject of a 
sentence is treated m tbe same way as a direct quotation, 

“ That the crops will fail is evident ” 


Sentence 

Kind 

of 

Sentence 

Subject 

Picdi 

ente 

Completion 

of 

Piedicate 

Extension 

of 

Piedicate, 

(«) 







Tint the ciops 
fail is evident 

will 

• • 

That the 
ciops 
w ill fail 

IS 

evident 

$ t 

CO 



* 




Hint the ciops 
fail 

Will 

Noun 

clnUBO 

subject 
of (a) 

(That) 

tlio 

ciops 

will fail 




Aofc In analjsing any complov sentence according to Mason’s form, 
the whole sentence, including nil the subordinate clauses, noun, adjecfci\ nl 
adjectival or adverbial is fust analysed, and then each subordinate clause 


585 Clauses with co-ordinating relatives —An 
adjective clause (like au ordinary adjective) lias usually a 
de nitive oi restrictive foice But it often happens that clauses 
containing relatives are, as regards their foice and meaning, 
co-oiamate with tbe pnnci pal clanse Thus, in “ I wrote to 
jom brothei, who replied that you had not arnved,” the 
2L! f f ft sentence would be the same if and he were 
substituted foi who So m ,f He beard that tbe bank had failed 
which was a sad blow to lmn,” which should bo tieated as 

ei d t0 aHd f lS ln anal y sis * however, such sentences are 
consideied as complex sentences, as tbe clause contaunng the 
Z S’ ^ivuitically dependent on the clanse which con- 

tWl l aU i Ced r ’ 15 suboidmate in conduction to the othei, 
though co-ordinate to it m meaning Similai remarks apply to 

at Mndrni f' oduced b 7 relative ad verbs , as “He is 

1 * writhe* [—and ihithei ] he is gone on business 1 ’ 

586 Relativa adverbs — A relative advezb has a doable 

22 
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function — it not ouly modifies some veib, adjective, 01 other 
adverb, id its own clause, but connects the clause or phrase in 
which it occnis, with the rest of the sentence, as when (“ Come 
when you aie leadj ”) , uheie (“I know nob wheie to lay my 
head ") , uhithei “ I know nob wliithei he has gone ”) In 
aaaljsis, the relative adverb, when it- introduces a clause, is 
treated as an extension of the predicate 

587 Interrogative, Imperative, Optative, and 
Exclamatory sentences — The grammatical construction 
of uiteriogacive, imperative, optative, and evclamatoiy senten- 
ces is the same as that of assertive sentences, and m analysis, 
they aie 1 educed, as far as possible, to the asset tive form 
thus, 

WIntJici goest thou <* =thou goest whither f 

Call my men = [you] call my mm. 

May 5 on have health 7 =you may have health 
and long life 1 $ and long life 1 

How aie tho mighty fallen* = the mighty aie fallen 

how 1 

588 Adjunct to noun oi pronoun — Any adjunct to 
a noun oi piononn, or to the equivalent of a noun, must be put 
in. the same column with it 

589 „ Adveibs and adverbial phrases —Every ndierl, 
oi adinbial phase, attached to n woid or phrase, must be put 
m the same column as that woid or pbinse, unless it is an 
extension a I the predicate (m which case, of course, it must go 
into the column piowded foi it) 

590 \Z\bsoIute phrase —Tho absolute pbiase is always 
, an adverbial plnase, and an extension of the ptedicato. 

591 Auxiliary vei bs are not separated from their 
principal veibs m analysis In “They should have been 
pnin-hed,” the predicate is "shonldhaie been punished ” Mason, 
however, would break up such a predicate into a verb of incom- 
plete predication and an infinitive complement, though m some 
of the evnmplos given by him ho does not do so 

592 Complex veibs, whether made np of an nitinnsi- 
tne verb and a pieposmon (is “They laughed at mo” , “ I was 
laughed at b\ ihcm"), or of a tiausitive veil), an object, and a 
preposition (is “I will tale care of you”, “You shall be taken 
rate of by mo IJ ), are not bioken upm aualysis if they aro in the 
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passiie voice but are broken up if the} are m the actne voice. 
The above sentences would be analysed thus — 


< > 
i Sunence | 

i 

1 

Suujcc* 

\ 

i 

[ Pudicete 

i i 

( 

Completion 
of the 
Predicate 

i 

Lvtinsiou 
td tlu 
Predi'-ate 

i 

i 

II Tuev hushed ac ino 

r w 

* 

Thev 

laughed 

* 

nt me 

2 I was laughed et bv 1 

1 them 

1 

_ 

! 

lauirhed u 


bv them 

3 1 1 . dl take cuv of ! 
vou 

1 

i 

will t ikt , 

l 

iriu 

nf 'ou | 

i 

5 4 You shall be taken J 
| care of bv me , 

vou , *-hull be 

i utkin cart 
of 1 

I 

i 

% • 

! 

me 

! 

1 


593 Two subordinative conjunctions (as that and 
i/), or a relative adverb and a subordinative conjunc- 
tion (as as when, than when) cannot come together m the same 
clanse, onfc mast be taken with two diffeiert clauses A 
co ordinative and a suboidmative conjunction (as fat that, hvt 
that) may, howevei, occur togethei m the same clanse 

y 0 ‘c — ‘ He was happv, bceaos*», though poar, lie v js comuncd 1 
sentence like tlus mav seem to be in exception to the rule about two stib- 
ordmativc conjunctions coming together m tl»t smic clause, bur the 
dilhculty vanishes when w c xvmcnib'.r that ‘ though pool ” js olbp'ical 
fo*" “ though lie was poor ” 

594 A relative pronoun and its antecedent 
cannot come together in the came clanse, except w hen whom, 
or winch is governed by a ptcposilion and followed by «i 
gerundial infinitive , as ‘ He had no pen with winch to’ wide 
the lettei ” 

595. A word or phrase m one clause cannot 
agree with, be in apposition to, govern be governed by, 
qualify, or modify, a word or phrase m anothei clause, except 
m the case of a relative pronoun, which must agree writii an 
antecedent m anothei clause than that to which it belongs, rs 
ust stated, ° 
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596 Eveiy adverb, adverbial phrase, or adveibia! 
clause is nob necessanly an extension of tbe predicate, for it 
may be attached to some -word or phiase which forms a part of 
tbe sublet, the completion of the piedicate, or even the exten- 
sion of tbe predicate, as “ His coming i uhen he did was a most 
fortunate thing” , “ He told me to do as I pleased” , “ He thinks 
of going to his village as soon as the school closes ” 

597 The object or complement of a veib is not 
necessarily a completion of the piedicate, for it may be the 
object or complement of an infinitive, a paibiciple, oi a geiund, 
as “ He spends half bis time in reading novels ” , “ Seeing me, 
he turned away his face ” , “He comes heie to piepaie his 
lessons ” 

598 Conjunctions,, interjections, vocatives, and 
expletive “ why ” and ** well ” are not integral parts of 
a sentence, and should be treated separately They aie some- 
times however, put before tbe subject oi tbe piedicate, m 
pat entheses, thus (a) “ I know that he has failed ” (b) “ Oh 
what afall was theie 1 ” (c) “ Save me, Lord ” {d) “Well, what 
do you say 


Sentence 

ICmd of 
sentence 

Subject 


Completion 

of 

Piedicate 

Extension 

of 

Predicate 

(«) 

1 1 know 

Pnncipal 

I 

hnou 

(") 


2 That he has 
failed 

Noun, ohg 

(That) he 

has failed 


0>) 

Oh vliat a fall 

of 1 now 
m 1 

• 

(Oh) -what 

■was 


thcio 

MIS tlicic 

(0 

1 

Save me, Loid' 

i • 

afall 

(Loul) 

suo 

ino 


00 


[tlionj 

1 

1 


1 

1 

o 

** 

o 

rZS 

43 

'o 








(Well) }ou 

do saj j 

Hint 

••• 


599 Mason gives the following rnles foi analysing a sen. 
touce according to the foim adopted by him — 
i Set down the subject of the sentence 
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u Sot down the words, pliiase*, or adjective clauses 
winch may foim attubutivo adjuncts of tho buhject 

m Set down tho piedicate \erb If tho veib is one of 
incomplete pi cd motion, set down the complement of tho 
predicate, and indicate that the verb aud its complouietil make 
up tho entire predicate 

u If theptcdicafe be a transitive voib, set down llio 
object of the vetb, If tlio piedicate bo a veili of incomplete 
predication followed bj an lufiuitne mood, set down the object 
of the dependent infinitive. 

v. Set down those woids, phrases ot adjective clauses 
which are m tho athibnhvc relation to the object of the piedi* 
cate, or to tho object of tho complement of the picdicnle, if tho 
latter bo a verb m the mtimtivo mood. 

1 1 Sot down thoso words, pbmsc B , oi ndvetbial clnnses 
which niein the idveilnnl iclation to the piedicate, oi to tho 
complement of the picdicnte 


600 Examples of Detailed Analysis, The following 
cvnmples of analysis aio taken ftom ilnson’s rammar and 
/tuah/ns 

(1) " A man o; acah health is incapable of the thoronah u»- 

joynu »t of life " 

>"b’- 1, * lu a, ’ 

iflrilft/ftti inijni f/« » f \ 1 i’ 

i ) 2 ‘«»f \\Ttk lu lUh ’ 


Pi c ituah, 

•titu 1 1 nil inljuh t < 1 


1 itip oj ttimmpUU ptrumuimt, ’ i» 

( (Vi if trwriif of pmhnih * im ip,|l>h‘ 

(fic con pi, rn, 11 / tin p, ctlrniU , ‘of the 
thoiongh ugovinuit of life * 

(2) “ And note, thu> mujhtiefil quelled, the battle tit cried, 
tidh many un inroad yored," 


Fnl j<c(, 

A( fufinfit, odium (<f it C l 

•tbjx,l £• 

Vr> <UcnU , 


' lilUllo 1 

tiOr/i 1 tin. ’ 
Pmlici) nl pbiiifc, 
niroml goii.il ’ 
bwuveil 


'vxith mini} an 


/ 1 Uhci ?», 1 non ’ 

A'hulmi nttjHnch of )2 Ai«u»« tntfi attiihntm adjunct, ut tin . 
petlt'alc ) nnjiitnafm nb olutt,' ihen nugliti. 

h C'fcC IJUvilcd * 

(1) " It ib not Into that he said (hat ” 

1 mporini/o, pint mutual subject 'it' 

Jluil biihj (bubrfanhu than), 1 tlml lu unit that ’ 

P> cihniti Hindi in, of ' • ul at incomplete puihcatwn ‘is ’ 
(.Ktibjutm complement ,‘uuc’ 
muriwif adjunct of pinhaitt, ‘ not '* 


* would take wo/ iv- put of l be piulu.iu 
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(4) “ The cohort which had alieady uossed the liver, quickly 
came to blows with the enemy N 
Subject ‘cohoifc’' 

Aitich, ‘the’ 

Adjcctue clatttt ,, ‘ which had alieady 
ciossed tlie n\ ci ’ ( 1 ) 

Pi edicaie, ‘ came ’ 

‘ quickly ’ 
i blow s ’ 


Attnbutnc adjunct* of 
bubject 


Advci bial adjunctb of 


picdicatc, 

Subject 

Predicate, 

Objcet, 

Altnbuiiic, adjunct, 


( 1 ‘ qui 

< 2 ‘ to ' 

(3 ‘mt 


: i\ lfcli tbe onem j ’ 
Analybis of ( 1 ) 

‘■winch * 

1 lias eiosacd 1 
‘ lai ci ’ 

‘the’ 


M wheat f JUnCt ° f { * nhcac1 > ’ 
(5) “ When, in Salamanca’s cave, 


‘when m Sala 


Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The hells ivould ? mg m Notre Dame ” 

Subject (with atti ibiitue adjunct,) * the bells ’ 

Pi edicatc, ‘ w ould ling ’ 

picdicatc, l 2 lmNolt0 Vamc‘ 

Anulijbib of ( 1 ) 

Subject (infinitive phrase), * to waic Ins magic u and ’ 

Pi cdiculc, 1 listed,’ (u,‘ pleased ’) 

Object, J hun ’ 

Adtcibial adjunctb of f 1 ‘1111011’ 
picdicatc 1 2 ‘ m Sulamauca’a cai e ’ 

(6) “ He is as tall as I am "* In fall — “ He is as tall as I 
am tall ’’ 

Subject, ’ - ‘Ho’ 

C Toil of incomplete picdication, ‘is ’ 

Subjective complement, 1 tall ’ 


Pi cdieaic, 


Co oidinule udicibial adjunct * off 1 
complement of pi ctheuic, (. 2 

Anuljjs ib of (A) 


1 as 


‘ as I am [tall] ’ (A) 


Subject, 


‘I’ 


_ , , f T'ul) of incomplete picdication, ‘am’ 

i rcaicaic, ^ Complement of picdicatc, * tall ’ 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, ‘ as ’ 

* Tfc maybe taken as a geneial lMile that nfter as 11 0 must supply a 
Mold ot tlic same kind of nicanmg as the Mold qualified bj the simple 01' 
demoustiatn c adi cib m the main clause 
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601 Tabular Analysis ot the same sentences. 
The following table exhibits tlie analysis of the above sentences 
according to the common form 


No 

Sentence 

Kind of 
Sentence 

1 

A man of weak 
health 
of life 

Simple 

2 

And now, then 
mightiest 
goicd 

Simple 

1 



A man of 
weak 
health 


( Vnd) the 



incapable 
of the 
thorongli 
enjoyment 
of life 


is hoc 
he said 


4 (a) The colioit Principal the colioif came 
quicklj came 
cncmj 


winch 


(b) "Which lnd Adj to 
already ciosscd cohoit in 
the river (a) 


(a) The liells Principal Tho bells would 
would ring m ling 

Notre Dame 

00 TV hen ^ in Adi cr Towaio 
Salamanca’s bial to Ins ningic listed 

? ®' e would n and 

• ung in 

waie ( a ) 


6 (a) lie is as tall 

00 As I nm 

[tall] 




cuno — 1 quick- 

ly 

2 to 
blow s 
j! with 
! the 
enemy 

had the m ei nlreadi 
ciossed 
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602 ‘ The personal and peipetual antipathy he had for that 

family , to whose place he thought his own abilities had a right, 
gavp a qlow to his style, and an cdqe to Ins mannei , that neve » yet 
have been equalled in political writing ’ 


Scntenco 
(01 Chnse) ' 

Kind of 
Sentence 
(or Clause) 

Snhject 

Picdicntc 

i 

i 

1 Complc 
tion of 
Prcd 

Extension 

of 

Piedicnlo 

: 

(«) 


w 




The peisonnl 
antipathy gnie n 
glon to Ins sti le 

Pi incipnt 

the poison 
nl anti 
path! 

gnvo 

a glow 

to lus st\lo 

(«o 






[Tho peisonnl 
antipathy] gna onn 
edge to Ins man 
nei 

Pi mcipal 
co oid 
vnth (n) 

[thepeison 
nl anti 
pntliy] 

gave 

an edge 

to lus mnn* 
nei 

(0 






[Which] he lind 
for that fnmili 

Adj to mi 
tipalliy in 
(«) 

lio 

had 

[n Inch] 

foi that 
family 

(<0 

1 

! 




Ton hose place Ins 
own abilities lind 
a right 

Adj to fa 
nub i in (r) 

his on n 
abilities 

Ind 

a nght 

to n hose 
place 

(*) 






[As] he thought 

(0 

Adv to (d) 
(oi pa 
lent) 

ho 

thought 

• 

[as] 

That net ei j ct 
lime been equal 
led writing 

Adj to glov' 
and cdqe m 
(a) and (i>) 

that 

hnvo,boen 

equalled 


1 lioi er jet 

2 m politi 
cal n nting 
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60S. 1. ‘That which we call a lose, by any oilier name 

would smell as sivcrl ’ 

2. ‘ Who steals my pun* steals trash,' * 

jv’D — Tbo antecedent of trlio is he understood 


Fcntenc o 
(or Clausel 

Kmtl of 
feonurce 
(or Clause) 

Subject 

Predicate 

Comple 
tiou 
of Fred 

Extension 

of 

Predicate 

1 (a) 

That w mild smell 
ns sweet b) nnv 
othet name 

00 

which we till a 

lO'Oi 

Principal 

Vdject.no to 
that in (a) 

llmt 

\M* ' 

I 

I 

I 

r 

i 

i 

would 

smell 

! 

1 

, 

e>ill i 

i 

! | 

1 wluth 

2 a rose 

! (factitive) 

i 

I ns sweet 
1 bv nnjr 
other 
name 

2 (tt) 

(Ho) M<nls 

P» inoipnl 

(la\ 

1 

steals 

! 

trash 



(10 

Who tttals nn 
pur-c 

Adjective to 
Jlic und in (ol 

who 

i 

| steals 

nn purso 

— 


604. ‘ The fact lhal he has been absent has been cstabhshed 

beyond a doubt, so that it if unnecessary to bring foruard any o'her 
proof that he is innocent ' 

Xoh — Tlio nonn clause at the end depends on the noun proof (wlucb 
implies the transitive notion of j> lountj) Oi wo rant suppose of undei*tood 
after prom ‘The pioof of that he h tiiuocenl,’ ie,of the tael of his in no 
ft arc 


Sentence 
(oi Clause) 

Kind of 
Vniwna 
(or Clause) 

Subji ct 

i 

Piedicnte 

Comple 
tion 
of Pred 

Extension 

of 

Predicate 

(«) 

The fact hap 
doubt 

Principal 

tlio fact 

1ms been 
established 


bejond a 
doubt 

(10 

That bo lias been 
absent 

Noun in app 
with tact m 
(°) 

(that) he 

lias been 

absent 

j 

~ 


23 
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ANATTSJS 


Sentence 
(oi Clause) 

1 Kind of 
Sentence 
(oi Clause) 

Subject 

Pi edicate 

Complo 
tion 
of Pi ed 

Extension 

of 

Pi edicate 

00 

So that it is un 

Adierbial to 

(so that) it 

Iff 

unneces 


necessary proof 

has been es 
tabh<-hcd m 
00 ' 

tobnngfor 
ward pi oof 


sary 

- 

(rf) 





That he is inno 

Xoun depend 

(that) he 

IS 

innocent 

— 

cent 

ing on proof 
m (c) or go 






•v erned In 
of und 

! 

i 





605 1 ‘ Methtnhs it n ere a happy life to he no bettei than 

a lowly swam ’ 

2 ' 111 blows the wird that profits nobody ’ 

KB — Methinlt must be broken up into ‘It thinks 
(=seems) to me ’ 

3 ‘ Would 1 were dead, if God’s will were so ’ 


Sentence 
(or Clause) 

Kind of 
Sentence 
(or Clause) 

Subject 

Predicate 

Comple 
tion 
of Pied 

Extension 

of 

Pi edicate 

I (o) 
Motlnnks 

<**> 

It were a happi 
hte swain 

Pi mcipal 

Noun m app i 
with it impli 
ed in (a) 

(It] 

It — to be 
no bettei 
swain j 

! thinks 

1 (seems) 

1 

[ weie 

1 

1 

a hnppa 
liie 

[to] me 

2 (a) 

111 blows the wind 

(b) 

Hint profits no 
bodi 



1 

blow s 

— 

ill 



profits 

uoboch 

— 

3 (a) 

I would 

' (b) 

'Jlml 1 -weie dead 

0) 

If God's will were 
so 

\ 

Principal 

Noun object 
of would in 

O') 

' Adierli to 
j irould in (a) 

r 

(that) I ' 

(If) God's 
will ] 

>\ 011 1(1 
i weie 

Mere 

dead 

i 

1 

i 

so | 
1 

— 
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bAUi»IS 
/ 

606. '1 ‘To bo or not to bo , that is the question 

2 ‘ What thou luUc'l, unargued I obey ’ 

XB — 11 /mt lliou biddest=<fin/ vhut thou biddist 

3. * May tt please your Majesty to give us lea ic fieily 
to render what wc have m charge ’ 

(11 hat «= tblit tthut) 


Sentence 
(or Clause) 

Kind of 
Sentinco 
(or CIiium) 

i 

1 

| Suhjit t 

1 ‘icdiitttc 

i 

Cotnple 

1 1011 
of Pied 

i 

Intension 

of 

Prcdmiti 

i 

1 

i 

'Hint— to be ol not 
to bi — 18 till'! 
question. , 

i 

f 

l’tinupil. 

i 

i 

| 

1 h it — to] 
111 01 
not to 
bi 

! 

< 

! 

i*» 

; 

, 

■ 

t ho quos 
tiun 

■ — 

\ 

2 (..) 

I 

: 





Unurgucd I oboj 
[that j 

i 

rriniip il 

I 

! 

1 

obe\ 

1 

1 

[Hint] 

tumigued 

(»•) 

j 





liatr thou bid 
debt 

i 

Adji elite to 
that in (i /) 

lliuu 

baldest 

m hat 

— 

d (a) 

/ 

■* ^ 

V 

1 



Muv it plea sc jour 
Alajcstv ren 
dei ] 

<»■) 

l’uneipa! 

1 

It — to 
gneus 
1 o n\ c 
f l celj 
to xcu 
del 

[that] 

nun 

please 

Ytuit 

Majislt 


V\ hat « p hut c in 
ibaigo 

Vdjiitm to 
that iu (<») 

\U 

Imi c 

vhul 

in ihargo 
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AN ALA SIS 


607 1 ‘ Who ate yon 7 ’ 

2 ‘ Who was it that told you 7 ’ 


Sentence 
(oi Clause) 

Kind of 
Sentenco 
(or Clause) 

Subject 

Predicate 

Comple 
tion 
of Piet 

1 

Wliu uio >ou r 1 

Principal 

You 

U1C 

ulio 

Z (o) 

Wlio was it 9 

Fiiiicip il 

it 

1 

nas 

uho 

( b ) 

Tliat told you J 

Adjectivo to 
it in («) 

tliat 

told 

jou 















CHAPTER IV, ' 


THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 
AND FORMS 

60S When one clause of n sentence is dependent upon 
Huo(li£i, the genei al mlc is that, 1 if the \eib m flio clause, 
winch stantis fiisfc is m the pa st tens e, fhoieibs in the other; 
t Inuse mit\l also ho in the past teuse [o\cept in fcho case men- 
tioned m 609 (a)J. 

But 2, if tlic_veib in the first is in the pre sent, ov fntmc, , 
the_\eibs i ntTie second may be in tlio present, past, or future, as 
the sense lequires, 

USAMl’liES — 

1 When I caHitl u ^our house, I juiirnl tlmt ion had none out 
1 lie Ijok ua* so licaij that two >»on could not lift U 

*IUo farmer uiuintnmed that Ins plough w«' m working otdci 
\crxcs it us puienadid that he could easily coiu|iior Greece 
The tiaiilloi hit sure that 1 I new the wav and thoiofoic 
loUotccd ni\ ducctioiih 
He ncici told me til it he inn- going aw at 
He run so fail that he ires out of bicith 

2 1 com thin pool womans raimg>> it is oMdeut tliat she i- a 

lunatic 

Mi mnsler dccloic* that lie mil give no «inli promise 
\t the meeting he ml! nflinn tlmt he t*. (mu m (I be) uiinblo 
to do this work 

He ait-.it )o» me that the Inin hat. annul 
'1 his tog it- so lien i that three men cannot lift it 
The teuthu mil isk win 1 hau not learnt m\ lesson 
Cion one bchru > that tin undertaking tnis n mistake 
lime ton henid that theie um u destiuclnc lucin Calcutta 
jcstcidot 

Xv/i — 'Jhe pnniuilai form of the present pist, oi future to bo used in 
the second danst. depends on tlmt used in the first 
If ho <70 til once, he mail be m tune 
Jf ho qoa> at once, he mail (util) be m time 
If lie Hint at once he might bo m time 
If lie had gone at once, ho mit/hl lane been m time 
If lie has gone, ho may (mil) bo m tunc 
I would qo if 1 could 
1 will qo if I 

I would haic gone, if 1 could (lime done so ) 

If 1 could hate gone, I uould lane done so. 
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' 609 (a) When a sentence ex pi. esses a umiersal truth , oi a 

pel manent fact the pi eseni tense is used, whateier tense, precedes it. 
Ho docs not bclicic 

He did not belioi c > that the caith u> lound 
He uiU not believe 3 

Ibe culpnt seemed fullj convinced that Ijmg is a gloat sin 
He admitted that all men ate liable to ciror 
1 iimcmbucd that \irtue is its own reward 

(6) Aftei verbs of commanding, Jiopng, desiimg, intending, 
permitting, §c , tbe pesent infinitive is always used, whatever 
be tbe tense of the puncipal verb , a*, 

Ho hopes 

He hoped ',topn t 

He mil hope 3 

He ntlendx ~1 

lie intended ’,-toqo 

Ho had intended j 

Hut see Able 2 Lo Sec 255 

Xotc — 'these lukfe about the Sequence of 1 lumls nnibt be cnicfull} 
obsened in changing fecntcm.cs fiom tilt dm.Lt foim into the indirect mid 
i icc tci a, and fiom one constiuction tonnotliei, asfiom simple to complex 




CHAPTER V. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH. 


610 In reporting the speech of another, there aie two 
foims in which we may put it — 

1 We may give his speech m the exact woids used by him 
distinguishing them from our on n by inverted commas or quota- 
tion marks This is called the Dnectfoim or narration. Oi, 

2 We may leport Ins speech mdiredly, 1 e , give his mean- 
ing without using the exact words employed by him, bnt making 
such changes (especially m the tenses of verbs and the persons 
of pionouns) as are necessary to show that we are not giving 
the exact words. This is called the Indirect foun or narration , 
or oblique narration. 

611 A Daect speech may be lepoited indiiectly in thee 
•nays, nr 

1 by the speaker himself 

2 by one of the nndience lo whom the speech was 
delivered 

3 by an ontsidei 
Illustration 

Direct — 

The Tcaclici said — 1 Boys, hoop quiet ” 

Indirect — 

1 I at do cd the boys to 1 eep quiet 

2 Out tenchei oidoed it* to keep quiet 

3 The t cachet oi de » cd the boys to I cep quiet 

We will consider in detail the changes that we have to 
make in direct speech in order to conveifc it into indued 
Though it is not possible to give such rules as will make the 
piocess of changing the dnecfc into the indn ect as simple as 
multiplying one algebi aical expression by auotbei.yet it is 
hoped that the student will find tlie following rales of some 
n«e in pei forming the opeiatioii. 

2* B — Pot bieiity’s sake tfro \oib which mnoduces *inclgo\eins the 
lcpoiterl speech mil be called the t epoi Unq tab in these mles, and the 
poison leporting the speech the icpotto 
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DfRECT AMD IS'DIRECT spFrcn 


RULES 

FOR CHANGING DIRECT SPEECH INTO INDIRECT. 
I.— General Rules 

612 (I) Omit the quotation marks and put m a conjttnc 
tion , if necessary 

Dit — John said ‘ I am going * 

Iud — John said ihat he was going 

In some cases, presently to be pointed out, no conjunction 
lias to be put in. Fot example — 

Dn — John said to me ‘ When are you going 5 ’ 

Ind — John ashed me when I mis going 

"When the direct speech is an assertue sentence , the con; 
junction ihat is generally insei ted, and sometimes it is undei- 
stood In some cases, vis , ulieie the duect speech is a question 
requiring the ansiter, ‘ yes ' ot 1 no,' tf,or-ichelhei is the proper 
conjunction. 

Xotc — “Say,” “tell” “ speai ’ III asseitne sentences, «av,m nj be 
used ns a lepoiting lerb m both the duect and the indirect form , as 
Du — He said to me ‘ You aie not speaking the troth ’ 

Ind — He « md to me that I ms not speaking the trnth 
Tell should not Ikj used in the direct form as a reporting Yerb m 
assertii c sentences , it is not idiomatic to say “ He told me * I am going’ ” 
When tell is used as n repoiting terb m the indued form, it should always 
bo followed hi a personal object we cannot soy “ Ho told he was going ” 
'11ns should be “ He told me (him, John ) bo was going ” 

Sptol maj lie used as aieporting -veibintbc duect, but not m the 
nuh i ec f form see the example from Scott in sec 624 

613 (II) Change, if neces-auj, the tenses of the terls in the 
leported speech so as to make them correspond tilth the tense of the 
npiifuig tti h 

(a) If ilie leporlmg veib be m the past tense, all the veibs 
in tlie reported speech must be in that tense, (except in the case 
mentioned m Rule XII) or, if they are aliendy in the past tense 
they should be changed into llie past pel feet (plupeifect), if tlie 
context xvill permit that form being used. 

Dir — He -aid ‘ I uni going ’ 

Ind — Ho said that ho teat going 
l)n — Ho said 4 1 time never seen him ’ 
hid — Ho mid that ho had never seen him 
Du — He e aid ‘ I taw him once before this ’ 

Ind — He said that lio had seen, him ouco beforo that 
>D<> — He eaia 1 John ir as ill when I went to see him ’ 

Jnd — He said that lobn ires ill when 1 went to see him 
}\ote — In tlie third cvimplc, the pasttensois changed into tho plu 
perfict, but in the fourih it is not chnnged In the third, wo bate two 
past actions, one jijic, 'o Iheolhti , but » the fourth wo hsne two ennultane 
on* psst actions 
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(b) Jf the lopoifcuig verb bo in the p,oscnt or pit toe tense, 
<be verbs m iho i sported speech may be iu tho pas/, pescnt oi 
future, nccotdtng to pircumstfluccs, 

1 Itep verb piesent 

Thr — Tohn i-un* ‘ T (hit going’ 

I«<? — John “a (!•' thnt he n- going 
Tin — !olm fan* 1 T ifitf going’ 
hut — John xiv« tli if lio v-ttf going 
Vir — John xiv 1 fill 1>p going 
Jin I — .John x7« (lint ho mil bo going 

2 Jtep t erb fultnc 

J)n — Tulin « ill fid i ‘Ion going 
hid ' — lolni ii ilt >-aii flint h« i k going 
Tht - Toliii it'll! rail f no' g<nng’ 

Jnil — lolm mil mil tint bo t><x going 
Dti — Tolm wi/l niy ‘1 1 iH l»o going ' 
h il — Tohu mil nu tint ho i*»W bo going 

The caso of the t epoetin" verb hem" in Hie future tense is 
\ovy unusual 

Xott 1 — When tlio tpportmg teih h in iho Mirdoi «* Pm-cut it is 
tiooponn tn chnngi it into tho just ttiisom tinning the speech into tho 
nnlnvrt form So in- tin King to the Fml “ Yon Mull go ot lung ’'—Tho 
King Mi|i? to the I irl that ho should odhci go or hung 

Xa*e 2 — \\ Inn tho iircmiit ioiisl is used fot tho in hire m Iho inputted 
speech, it should bo tlnnaod inlo the future, in turning tho speech into the 
indirect form, ns 

Do — lie "'lid ‘ I -iturf to night ’ 

hut — lie mid that ho icmild •> lur f th it night 

Do —Thus spoke Hi to 

1 Who ')nlh tho loicmost fooninn s life 
Ilis pirn courjnci » m tho stnfo 

Jittl —Tito said tlinl who spilt tho foiotnnst foonnn’s hio, his pirn 
Mould ooiujwr in iho stnfo 

This does not, however, nppl> to the piosen/ pi ngreasii e 
used for tho futuio 

Till — Ho end * I uu going to wot row * 

Ind — Ho sml th it ho uas going the nou dm 

A’into I — The Hi ingo of tho -nnpU mtinitnr into tho jtethti > itfhnhtc. 
Ins tlio °itno otTocr ns the olmtigt of tho pist n nc« into tlio past pci loot * 
ns, 

Du —Ho f> utl if the hook woio not lost I should ghdh qnc it to t on ’ 
ind —Ho c a id that if tho book h id nor boon lost, ho nou Id hau glndh 
(mm it to nit 

614. (I1T) The persona of the pionouna in the inported apeeih 
should, if nccessai //, be so changed m the mdxincl foi m that they 
may infer in tho same indv idnah as Iha/refei to in the direct, 

Tho pei sons of the pionouns are to be changed accord in" 
to the follow in" rules — ” 

21 
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direct and nwrrcT kPErctf 


i Pwnouas of the fin t pet son in the leporbed speech should 
be ohanged into the same person ns that of the noun ot pronoun 
lepiesentmg the anginal speaker, 1 e , the peison whose speech 
is leported 

Dn — 1 I said ‘ I nm going ’ 

2 Ton said ‘ I am going * 

8 He (Mu) said ‘ 1 am going * 

become lespectively m the 

Inil — 1 1 said I was going 

2 You said that you noio going 
8 He (Toll it) said that he was going 

Heie, in the first example, 7 remains unchanged because 
the original speahei is represented by 7, the fust personal pro* 
noun , in the second 7 is changed into you , second peison, and 
in the thud, 7 is changed into he, because the onqmal speaker 
is represented by you, second poison, and lie (John), thud 
peison lespectively 

K / Exceptions — I n the following cases, ue remains unchanged 
1 When loo denote mankind genet ally ns, 

Dn — Ho said 1 T! c must all dio * 

/ hid— He said that nc must all die 

* 2. When no denotes the speahei together with the 
peison spoken to, one of the two being expressed by a pronoun of the 
ill si peison as, 

Du — He (thoy) told mo * Tl'c nio Inte ’ 
hid — Ho told me tlmt uc aveio late 
Dn — You told mo ‘ Tic aie Into ’ 
hid — You told mo that m weio lale 
Du — I told him (thorn) * Wi aio lato ’ 

Did — I told him that vc voie late 
Du — I told j ou ‘ in. ai e Into ’ ~ 

Did — I told ion that ue ucie late 

Kola 1 — "When ire is used in its regal sense, it must bo changed into 
he oi she aceoidmg to ciicumstanccs — 

Du — The king (qneon) snis ‘ It is out loyal pleasure, Ac ’ 

Did — Tlio king (qneon) sn) s tlmt it is His (Hci) royal pleasuio, Ac 
(Or no ma3 sn3 llts Majesty’s, oi Jiiqhuc' <s’ Ilei Majesty’s oi 
HiqllVCSB ’) 

Note 2 — When uc is used bj the etlitoi of a newspapei oi magazine, 
it ma> be changed into it ns, 

Dii — The Madias Mail BS3S ‘ We beni, Ac ’ 

, Did — The Madias Mail sa} s tlmt it henrs, Ac 

‘ Hole 3 — When uc is used by the nutlioi of a book, it slionld bo changed 
into he or <dic nccoiding to cn cumstances 

Dn — Tlio autlioi sni's “ TTt lime nil eadj slioun, Ac ” 

7«d — The nutlioi sajs that he ( he) has nlremh slioun, Ac, 
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\nft J — \\ lien vc i<- u«rd i<>noi[umlh for I it mutt be Heated .id if it 
>u re I 

ml to li live * I * t *»» Iilile «l look fit > our ttutth ' 

J iid — I ntkeil linn u» let ■»»*♦ lm>e a look .it bit "utth 

n Pronouns of He second person m < lie lepor ted speech 
should be changed into the same person as that of the uouu 01 
pronoun lepie^enlmg the pnson onqinalbj spoken to, 1 c., the 
person to w hom the speech reported is addressed. 

[>ir — I lit a ml in «i« 1 u» in n pi ' 

J He utl to iinu 1 1« i in i> go * 

J 1 i ml to him (Ji'hi ) ‘ ] ini m i\ po * 

become icspcctnelj m the 

I iid — l He fc"id to n« lint / implit u> 

J He “Hd to rn>i tint i .<*» nmrht go 
• 1 ‘-ud to hm (fnl >i) ili.it mignt go 

Hero the pcnoi 1 onginally spoken fo is lepiesenfed b} me, 
yj.f, Jum (John) l effectively m the thieo example®, and necoid- 
ingly yon iu the repotted Epcech is changed into I and he m the 
fitst and third example®, and left nuchauged iu tho second. 

mi P)Omnn-> of the third person m the icpoiled speech 
should be changed into the same person as that of the noun oi 
pronoun representing the penon originally spoken of, l e., tho 
pci son abont whom the speech lepoited is spoken 

In i — 1 t'jx.jkmir of no In *• ud ‘ /f«* is 1 jz\ or, lio sml of 

t llloUtl 111* * //« IK l 17 > 

'.j*—ikiiip of * f>n In. k ml * Jl i is h/\ ’ 
t Spc-ikm,, of Hit lie s lid ll is 1 17> 

become ic^pectively m the 

I, nl — 1 || v s , u that f MU', i i*v 

- Ho snul th it ’> r crc f 7> 

** llo said that Jvhn i> is la/v 

The words speaking of me, §e., are omitted iu the indued, 
because they would be ledandant, though in tho direct thej aio 
necessary to show to what the p'ononn he lefers 

Tins last role will rarely have to he applied, because the 
mdiicct form is shorter and less clumsy than the direct in this 
case, and is therefore prefeued to it 

— 1» thingmp from the Hirtti to the Jnduett fonn oi tin. 11 * 1 ), 
’he iiumlnr mid rm of tho pronoun undergo 110 cliongo, exetpt when wui 
it u««l mstiud of th nr in tin direct fonn 

- 615 (IV) Omit all interjections , t ocatues, and other j 
t cords that cannot be used except w addressing tl person directly 

Ihi — l fend to linn * Incud, lend miAoui tyooh ’ 
liiil— l n®tcd him to Itiid nit In- book 
lh> —He i\t In until * .!i«> ' 1 mi niidont ' 

Sue —11c tstJ-unitd Unit Jit »,is qn l»»m. 
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Du — I saicl to linn ‘ Hue, take tins bool. 1 
Did — I told lnm to take that book 
Du — I called out to linn ' Hold 1 1 
hid — X called out to lnm to atop 
Do — I said to him ' Please gi\ c me a pen ’ 

Ind — I asked him to gv\ e me a pen 
Rote 1 — In the last example, the meaning ol pi cast nmy bcictamcdbj 
putting some xx oi d like 7 mdl >/, aitci at! cil, as ‘ I asked him kindly to gix o 
mo a pm ’ IVhenevei -vie tin retain the meaning of noids omitted fiom 
the l spotted speech m this nay no should do so 

.Hole 2 — Students sometimes tix to ictain xocitncsby using a xeiy 
unidioniatic foim thus they xxould tum 

Du — The bov said to the tcachci Fm, 1 am nob ncll,’ 
as follows mto the 

hid — Tlic box, addiessnig the tcachet as 1 Sn,’ said that lie u is 

not n tjl 

111 the filet place this is not the mducet foim, but a nhxtuio of 
the direct audmdneefc founs, and nonldbc so m effect ex en if the fin 
x\uc not put xwtluii nn ci ted commas, and secondly, it is nob English 

In the example last gixen, it is uimcccssaiy to ictam the loeatne, 
as it liny be taken foi granted that the student xxould use it m speaking 
to the tcubhei It xvill, lion ex er, bo necessary to letam a xocative m some 
othei foim, if theic is anything nnnsuul lint, oi if it has any special foiee, 
thus i 

Dn , — lie said to his sei x ant “ You i ague, I liax c caught x ou at 
last ” 

hid , — Ho culled his seix nit « /ague, and told him that ho had 
caught linn at last - 

lx ole hue that the x ocutivc becomes a noun in ajipoMtnmintkcuiducct 
foim, and thcie is tliciloic no such hi brill foim ns m the example gixeu in 
the pieeediug section 

Sometimes it is iiccessaiy to ictani thcxocatixcm some other 
J.oiiu m oidei to shoxx xxhom the speaket is addicssmg 

Du — The Sccictavy then rose, aud said "Hi President, 
Ladies and Geutlmcn, I liaxc much plcusuie, Ac ” 
hid — Tlic Societaiy then lose, and iddressmg the Picsident and 
the Ladies aud Gentlemen present, said that lie had much 
plcasuic, Ac 

Do — His Pxcellencx said inieplx H Chan man and Councillois 
of the Taujoie Muiiitipihl), I thank joufoi the eoidnl 
lecoption, Ac ” 

hid — His Excellency m reply thanked the Chau man and Coun- 
ullois of the Tuiijoic Miuiicip ihty for the coidml 
lcceptiou, Ac 

{ 616 (V) ‘ Shall' should sometimes be changed into ‘ ivill’ 

'and ' will ’ into ‘ shall' according to the rules for thewe of 1 shall ’ 
laniZ * will ' 

J)i i — Toil told me ‘ You x\iil be l'cxx aided ’ 

Tin ! — You told me that I should be icxx aided 
Du — lie told mu 1 1 am stue you xxiH p its * 
hid , — lit told me that he nli 1 - Mire I should pus,. 


v 
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Xolt f — "\\ lieu miall is used foi making a pioposal, oi asking permission 
it sliould be eli mged m the indirect foim, so as to bring out that meaning , 
•is 

Dt, — The boy said to Ins fatbei 1 Shall I lemain at home to daj 
I ml — The boe asked his fathci it he m igh t remain at home that daj . 


617 (VI') Genei ally, ice should change — 


Now into 

This anti these — ■ 
Gome — 

Higher, hitherto — 
Here, herein , §c — 
Heine henceforth, § c. 
Thus — 

To-day , this day — 
To-night — 

To-mm row — 

Yesterday — 

Lastmghi, tceel § c. 


then , 

that and those , 
go, 

thithei , tJnthei to , 
there, therein, <$ c , 
thence, thenceforth, §c , 
so , 

that day , 
that night , 
the next day , 
the previous day , 
the previous night , weeh, 
§c 


Du — lie said to me ‘ Do liot trouble me note - 
Did — lie told me not to liouhlc lum then 


(Eufc“ Ho said ‘ tbeie arc only tlueo cases in English now,' ” 
becomes “ He snid that there are only ihi ee cases in English 
note,” because the statement applies to the present time as 
much as to the time when it was made ) 

Du — lie said to me ‘ "lake Ihtt book ’ 

Ind — He told me to t ike that book 
Du — lie said to me ‘ Chine to iuj house ’ 

Dm, — lie told me to go to lus house 
Dir — He said to mo 1 Come hue' 

]nd — He told me to go then 

Dn — He told me last lnda\ I have no tunc to speak to \ou 
to day ’ 

Ind — Tic told me last Tudai that he lmd no time to speak to me 
that dan 

Dir — He told me last liiclai ‘I Mill reply to a oiu Icttei 
to won oir ’ 

Ind — He told me last Indae that he would reply to mi letter 
the next day (on f-nturclaj) 

Du — He asked tuc last Tuesday 1 IV lij w eie } oti ubsent yetlci da y 5 ’ 

Indi — He asked me on Tuesday till} I had been absent on Iht 
prci tone day (on Honda} ) 

^ hethei these changes "Should he made oi not, depends on 
the cucnmstances of eacli case Suppose a man says 
Di> — •* ihe king will come to nmh f 
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If this is lepoi ted on the same day, the lepoit will he 
hid — Ho said that the king -would coinc to night 
If lepoi ted on the day after, the repoit will be 
Ind — Ho said that tlic king would come Zavf night 

Again, a man has some pictures, suppose, hub not beside Jum 
and says , 

Du — * I paid i lat go sum foi tho<-c pu.hu cs 1 
If the pictuies are beside the xepoxtei, the lepoit will be 
Ind — He sajs lie paid a Lugo sum foi (hi sc pictuies 
If the pictuies are not near the repox tex, the lepoi L will- be 
hid — no sn\s he paid a Inge sum doi tho'-c pioluics 
Again, suppose a gentleman says m the Town Hall, m 
Bombay 

Du — * Thcie will he a puhlu. meeting m tint hall to mou oil at 
foui o’clock 

If this is lepOited in the Toxin Hall, and on the same day m 
which the speaker uttered it, the repoit will he 

Ind — He said that tlicic would he a public meeting m tine hall 
to mou 010 at foui o’clock 

If it is lepoi ted in anotliei place, yet still on the same day 
the lepoit will be 

Ind-r— He said that tlicic would be a public meeting m that lnll, 
(oi, in tlic Town Hill) to mou ou at foui o’clock 

If it is reported in the Toxin Hall, but on the day aftex that 
on which the speahex uttexed it, the lepoit will he 

Ind — He said that tlicio would be a public meeting m tine hall 
to day at font o’clock 

If it is lepoi ted in axiothex place and on the day aftex that on 
which the speech was made, the lepoit will be 

Ind — lie said that thcio Would be a public meeting m that hall 
(oi , in the Town llall) to day Ut foiu o’clock 

If it is leported generally, as m a newspaper, the repoit 
will be 

Ind — He said tlicic would be a public meeting m that hall (oi, in 
the Town Hall) xml duj at foui o’clock 

Other E samples — 

Du — "When he was lien last, he told me * I will uc\u come hue 
agnm ’ 

Ind — hen ho w is hue last, lie told mo that ho would noici come 
he i e agnm 

Dn — Ho told me tint moi nnuj 1 1 sli ill not come to school to day ’ 
Ind — He (old me this morning that lie would not tome to school 
tv day 
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[PTUECT ANT> INWRI'CT SPCTCIf 

II.— Special Rules 

618. (VII) When the reported speech is an intei i ogahve 
sentence 

(a) If the quotation he one i equmnq the anstoer * yes’ or 'no? 
change the reporting veib into ' ash h.o tJ_ i nquir e? insert * whether ’ 
01 ‘ if? and change the duect question into "an indued one by 
putting the nominative befoie the leib 

Dn — He snid to me ‘ Aic x ou going p! 
hid — He asked me whcthei (if) I tins going 

(Here said lias been changed into ashed whcthei, if insett- 
ed, and the dnect question ‘me you going ? ’ changed. into an 
induect by changing the relative position of the nominative and 
verb). 

( b ) In all olhei cases , change the lepoihng vei b into ‘ ash ’ oi 
1 inquire ? and the duect question into an indirect as m (a). 

Dn — He said to mo ‘ When me you going 
Jnd — He nskcd me when I nns going 

Note — “ Asi,” “ mqtllie ” Note that mnj oi rani not take a pel 
sonal object , as, “ The lcctiuei naked if his audience could think of nny 
thing moio ftlisnid ’’ , “ The lectmci nsked his audience it thci could think 
of anything moic absnid ” But m quite ennnot take n pci sonal object we 
cannot " Ho mquued mo lion I uas getting on,” but must omit me If the 
person of whom the inquuj is made Ins to he mentioned when mqunc is 
used, ne must do it by nienns of a picpositionnl plnnsc “He inquired oL 
mo winch of mj biotlieis ms ill ” 

^ 619 (VIII) When the icpoited speech is an impemtuc 
sentence 

(a) If it denotes an ordei oi dnection, change the lepoitmq 
veib into ‘ tell? ‘ oidei ’ oi 1 command * accouhnq to cn cuihstances, 
and the impeiatite mood into the infimtiie 

Dn — Ho said to me ‘ Fetcli me that book ’ 
hid — He a«l ed me to fetch lum that hook 
Dn — The tenchei said to mo ‘ Stand on the bench ’ 

Ind — Tho tenchei oi del ed me to stnnd on the bench 
Dn — The king said to him ‘ Go nt once ’ 
hid — Tho king commanded linn to go nt once 

( b ) If it denotes a i oqnest, change the tepoi ting verb into ‘ash? 
‘ lequest? * entreat ’ oi * beq? and the imperative into the infimtiie 

Dn — I said to lum ‘ Lend me a book ’ 

Ind — I ailed him to lend me a book 

Du — I said to the teaclioi ‘ Please explain the sentence ’ 

hid — 1 1 equated (ail cd) the tencher to explain the sentence 

Bn — The poov mnn said to me * Guo me some help ’ 

hid — Tlio pool man ( entieated ) begged mo to gno lum some help 

Note — If it denotes u pi o/ulufioii, w enmy change the l eportmg veib into 
fmbul , 
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Dn — Ho snul to mo <f Do not go thoio ngnm ” 
y Ii\<l — Ho/oi bid me to go there again 

f 620 (IX.) When the [j eported speech is an optative sentence, 

change the 5 spotting veil) into pray (wish) and the oplatue sentence 
into an assertive 

Du — Ho soul ro 1110 ‘ Mm row 1>o Imppi ’ 

Ind — Ho milled (pmytd) tint I might ho Imppi 
Dn — The boggni said to mo ‘ Mm God bless \ on 
hid — The boggni pmyed time God might bloss me 

^ 621, (X) When 1 let ' is used m the direct speech so as to 

erpiess a pioposal, we may change the reporting lerb into 1 pro- 
pose ’ and use ‘ should ' instead of ‘ let.' As, 

Dn — llo sud to mo ‘ Hot us stmt to 11101 tow ’ 
hid — llo piapand tint 11 0 should st ill tho nest dm 

Sometimes sentences with let must be changed as follows 

Dn — He said * Lot him nbusc me, if be likes ’ 

Iiul —He smd tint lie might nbusp him if he liked 
Du — He said ‘Let it mm oiei so Inrd, I mil stilt to da} ’ 
hid — He said that it might ram cier sohaid, he would stur tint 
day, 01, ‘ lie said that though it tamed c'ei so hard, he 
< li onld start that dm ’ 

622 (XI) When the reported speech is an exclamation, 
change the repotting veil) into ‘exclaim' 01 ‘ cry out' and the 
exclamation into an asset tion 

Dn — He said to me ‘ How nnlucki jon 11c ' ’ 
hid — Ho exclaimed that I wis iciy uninch \ 

Dir . — He sud ‘ Alas, I am undone '' 

hid — He ci icd out (cvclaimed) tint lie was undone 1 

623 (XII) TFAeu the tepmied speech eipiesse* a nmvcisal 
tiuth or one that holds good in the past as well as the present, no 
change of tense is leqnaed 

Dn — He said ‘ Fern piodvcci limit ’ 
hid — lie said tliatfevei piodiuce thnst 

Du — lie said ‘ l'he Hiuinlnjns aic the highest mountains in tho 
woild’ j 

hid — He said that tho Himalayas arc the highest mountains in 
the w oild 

Dn — Ho said ‘ Columbus ducovcicd America m 3492 ' 

Ind — Ho said that Columbus ducoicicd Amcnca m 1492 

624 (XIII) Sometimes an ellipsis m thought has to he 
supplied as, 

Dn — The pool says 

" Bieathos theio the man with soul so dead, 

Who neici to himself hath said 
* This 1 is my ow n, mj until e land ? ’ ” 

Ind — The poet asks whether tlioio breathes a man with sonl so 
dead who hath neiei said to himself of 1 omc pm ticidai 
count > 11 that it is his own, Ins mtn e land t 
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Heie if the italicised woids were not supplied, and we 
simply said * Who hath never said to himself that that is Ins 
own, his native land,’ that wonld have no antecedent to refei to, 
and we coaid not attach any meaning to the sentence , oi if we 
had ‘ this is his own, <S:c this wonld mean the land m which we 
aic now, ti-, India, which of conise the poet nevei meant 

X oh — riic lines iIjovc ire srmminitieillv meoireet. 6i> should ho 
followed bv that and we should si\ * ea dead tbit he neiei &c ’ 

625. (XIV) Tn changing cl direct speech, ichich is m tene, 
into the indirect, the poetical order must Is changed m r o fh° prose 
ordei, poetical ellipsis of expression supplied, and pscuhai 
pom cal constructions changed vjtn cor < espondt tiff p>o,e construc- 
tions, as, 

- lit — Hold " cried the »ncim, “nor rims repine 
I'd well 'tie known i Powei divine, 

**nb«ement to Ilis will supicme, 

Hns nv\dc the dew diop iml the stream " 
fut! — The '■treain cilled out (to Hie dew diop) to stop md not 
to repine *o (in rhit mmiier), for tint it is well known 
(f!utc XII) tlmt i rtmno Tower Ins made the dew drop 
and the srrtitn ?nb e eivienr to his supreme will 
7b r O I wall none of tin gold," said Itobin [to the Sheriff] 

In J 15 oh m told the Shciiff tint he would have none of his gold 

( 

~ 626. (XV) In changing a Dialonrne into the Indued, the 
Tords 1 replied * and ‘answered' must be us*! as the ,eportmq 
icrbs, * ye-,’ and ‘no’ and othei ttorih similarly used must be 
tepIaceJ by the sentences foi ichich th°y stand ns Dir — I asked 
him ‘ Aie yon going ? ’ He lephed ‘ Yes * — Ind — I asked him 
if he was going and he replied that be was 

627 (XVI) When the same title cannot he applied to all 
the pai is of a sentence, apply io each pa, t the i tile prope i to zf, 
taking care imt to destroy ih * complete>iess oi continuity of tie 
sentences 

Dii — Ho sud to inp Think} on foL coming to see me When 
nre you retui nine to \om mine phee 5 Come to me 
icnm before \ on go aw n T w ill gnciom letter to voui 
fnlhei * < 

Tml — He thnnhed mo (WII) foi going to «oe Inin, md a«ked me 
when (VII) I wn? ret bi-mng to mv i ntiie pi tee He told 
mo to go to linn igain before I went iwai md sud tlint 
he would gne me t lerter to mj lithci 

628. (XVII) Genetally the leportmg verb is the only word 
outside the quotation marfcs affected by the change into the 
Indncct, hnf sometimes some woids m the introdneng clanse 
may be omitted One case oE this has been pointed out m 

2”i 
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DIRFCT AND INDTRTCT spFFrn 


sub division (in) of Rule III The following are other 
examples 


Di'i — He said ‘ I hope you are w oil ’ 

Ind — He hoped I was well 

Dir — He said to me, ' I think you for 3 oui kind inquiries ' 
Ind — He thanl ed me for mv kind inquiries 


629 (XVIII) "When in changing from the Direct into the 
Indirect, we have to use the same pronoun for different antece- 
dents so that uncertainty is caused as to what noun it refers 
to m each case, we should avoid ambiguity by occasionally 
repeahnq the nouns, or by pomtinq out 111 parentheses the noun 
for which the pionoun stands, whenever there is any likelihood 
of ambiguity 

Dn — John said to James * You can do me the favoui, if 1 ou like ’ 
Ind — John said to James that ho (Tames) could do him the favom 
if he liked, 

See examples 1, 4, 5 of section 631 

630. (XIX) When a question 11 put m the form of an 
assertion, change it into the interrogative form first 

D>r — John said to mo * So toil aie going nwav to moirow 9 ’ 

Ind — John asked me whether I lias not going imaj tho novfc 
dnj 

Note — Observe thnt when nn aflirniative question is put m the foim of 
an asseition, it hcoomes negative', and a negative question nfliiimtno ‘Is 
not joui name John ’ — ‘ Tom name is John (is it not) J ’ 

631 (XX) Other chanqes uhich it will occasionally he 
necessary to male, hut for uhich it uould be next to impossible to 
give rules, will be illustrated by the following examples 

1 Dn — 1 1\ ill yon help me against a vvildhoai thnt has insulted me s ’ 
asked a lioise of a man ‘ I vv ill gladly do so,’ replied the mnn ‘ but I shall 
nf terwnuls require youi services, and yon wall have to go home with me 9 ’ 
‘ I thank theo,’ said tho lioi-se, ‘ but I see that revenge may cost more than 
it is \v ortli and I w ill not, therefore, accept of yom kindness ’ 

Ind — A horse asked a man whether lie would help him against a 
w lid boar that hnd insulted him Tho man replied thnt he would glndly do 
so, but that he should afterwards require his (the hoise’s) services, and that 
lie would have to go homo with him Tho lioise tJinnhed linn ( little XIII) 
but saul that he saw that revenge might cost more than it was woith, and 
that ho would tlicrcfoie not accept of his kindness 

^/,2 Du — ‘ Had I hut served mv God, exclaimed IVolsej on his death 
lieu ‘as faithfully ns I have my king, He would not have foisaken me m 
mv old age * 

Ind — Wolsev exclaimed on his death bed thnt hnd he but seived 
Ins God ns faithfully ns he had his king, He* would not have forsaken linn 
in his old age 


* Here tho use of the capital with the pronoun picvents ambiguity 
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,1 TJh — ‘lla\c jou fuuslicd Joni lesson, Gcoigc i ’ said Mi I’lentico 
to Ins son ‘No father,' leplicd George, Imaging don n Ins head ‘Why 
not, my son i ' * Because it is so difhcult, fathci, I am suio 1 shall ue\ ti 
Icunil Besides I could not lcmcmbci it aftci I had leaint it, mj me 
morj is so bad ’ ‘ If I neio to pLoinisc jou a holiday on tho third of uc\fc 
month do jou think 3011 nould forget the date J ' ‘No, I am pietty sure 
that I should not ' * 

I ml — Mi 1’ientieo ashed his son Geoigo nhothei ho had finished 
Ins lesson George, hanging don n Ins head, 1 eplicd that lie had not His 
father liiquucd nhj ho had not Georgo leplicd that it nns so dithcult 
that ho nns smc he should neici learn it and besides, Ins memory nns so 
bud thnt ho could not remcmbci it uftci lie had learned it His fntlici 
asked linn n bother, if I10 ntic to piomisc him a holiday on the third of the 
no\t month, ho thought he would foigot tho date lie lephcd'that he nas 
piottv suio lio nould not 

1 11 c imtc Ihcfollounuj tn t lie ludncct foim beqinnmg ‘ 1 mcl Buhui 

A began hit, § c ’ 

A ‘ Good morning, lion do 3 ou do i ‘11 ‘ Pi otlj n ell, sil, thank j oil 
hut these aic haul tunes ’ -1 * Yes, to bo sure they aic, but no htuo all to 
do the best nc can If jou haien’t emploj nient, 1 ou had hettci get some ’ 
B ‘Willuiglj, md if j'ou licai of nnj 011c nho can help me, please let 1110 
knon ’ A ' Suppose 1 help j ou, it is not for 3 ou to saj nhat 3 011 n ill 01 
n lint j ou n on’t do , it is foi j ou to do n lint i mil* B ‘ Ccrtmnlj ’ A 
1 Mind, as soon ns yon begin to giunibkj jou lcaie nij seiuce ’ 

hid — met 11 nlicn A began bj mshing him good moimng and 
liiquiinig lion lie did B thanked lnm and said ho i\ns pictty noil, but that 
thobc n era bald tunes A lephed that thej ccrtmnlj neic,’but ihoj bad 
all to do tho best tlioj could, and that if he hadn’t emploj menL, ho bad 
hettci get some 11 replied tliut lie nould n llluiglj get some, and asked 
bini, if lie heard of nnj one nlio eouhl help him, kindli to let linn knon 
(Rule IV KoltJ A nnsncied that, supposing that he, (A) helped lnm, it 
nos not foi lnm to do nhnt A nould B agreed, and A told lnm to tako 
erne, foi that as soon ns lie began to grumble, lio should leaic his semec 

5 Dir —The sot creigns mote * Cn\ uheis, Hsqunos, mid olhei poisons 
nhobj uui orders arc in tlic Indies, nc send to jou Junn Aquado, om 
Gloom of the Cliambeis, nho mil speak to jou on 0111 pint One him 
faith and credit ’ 


lad Iho soicicigns mote to the Cinalius, Lsquucs, and olhei 
peisons nho hj then 01 dels ncio m the Indies that thej (tho someigns) 
Bait to them Juan Aquado, then Gloom of the Clmmhcis, nho nould speak ~ 
to them on then pait, and eoniinuudcd them to gi\c him faith and cicdit 

1 . G ,. ni" r° Ul .n,' ‘ M J rd , eai b,oUlcl > uleome, nlicu did jou anno 

;‘H C , 9 la ‘! ce Todaj and can jou guess nlij I June come-" Olivo. 

<v > nT ^ a &ltuuUon ’ Olnct ‘Fov join-self •“ Chinks 

Chi ‘is' llCn 1 J0U CN J ,Ltt 1,10 to J,ol P JOU to one B ’ 


i, ,,•> „ fm Sr 01, 'e "Olcomedhis biotlici Clmiles and asked linn n hen he 
ad armed there Churlcs rophed that lio had aimed that day, and asked 

f\ CBS 1,0d comc 0,n ei lc P llcd th lt !>o could not. 

4 i] nt h , C " ailted n s, fuation Olnei inquucd nlictl.ci it nas 
nhdr. if ‘ ,nM 'c icd ilmt It nas Olnei then asked lnm 

lu Chn "'- 6 thM ,imt 
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7 Dn — Dwloguc betuecn South anti fane 

South — I sa> , Jane, just bung me a slieot of -wilting papei, mil ion -* 
foi I must w 1 itc v lcttci 

Tunc — Whole am I to find it J 

Suiah —Win, tlicie is plcnh in mi mislicsss lcttci ease in tho 
pailour 

Tone — Wts but that is not mine, uoi a oms ulhci 
South — 1\ ell, nli at does tint sigmfv 9 I am sure tlicie ib picul a , luj 
misticss mil ncici miss it , and what is the a nine ot a sheet ot papei •* 

Tnht — Wn, iilietlici mA misticss should miss id oi not makes no dif 
fueneo at all It is not mine, uid 1 cannot t ike it, it is not honest 

Sat ah — Honest, indeed 1 Well, I not ei aa as suspected of bung dis 
honest in m> life , and I In ed foui i cars in nn last place, and I had i 
good elm actei foi honesty when I came dim , and I ncici scrupled to 
lako a thing of that land citlici 

Tone — It seems then that youi misticss did not know tint these 
trifles w ere taken, oi peilmps tho cliaractci she gai o j ou might liai o been 
different 

Sat ah — 'll hi , as to th it, w hat is the i aluc I saj , of a sheet of p ipei * 
mistress can affoid that well enough I cm warrant you 
Jane — Why, now, it seems to mo that tho inluo of tho thing signifies 
nothing, the question is wliethci it is mine oi whether it is not, and if it 
is not, I hoi c no business to lai a fingei on it Besides, I look upon it 
that when we tiko a little tiling because we think it will not he missed, it 
is a sign that wo onlj keep oiu hands fiom gicatci things because we 
think they will be missed 

JJB — The abm e dialogue is m the pUicltj roniu alionnl style, and 
contains many expressions coming undci Rule IV , such as tho e\pletn c 
tiliy and iccll he c uuiot tlicrefoio ictuin m the Indirect all that w c hai c 
in tho Duett 

Ind — Siu ili tallid out to Jane and asked lioi to bring hoi a slicot 
of writing papei, is she had to write a lottci Jane asked her whcie she was 
to find it Sai ah leplied that tlicie was plcntj m hei mistress's lcttci 
ease in tho pailoui Jane answcicd th it Ihcio was pi out a but that it aa is 
not hois uoi »Sar ill s citliei Small isked w hat that signified , she w as sme 
thcio was plontj, and hei misticss would nei u miss it, anrti\hit was the 
a aluc of a sheet of paper i Jane leplied that wbcllici hoi misticss would 
miss it oi not made no diftuencc th it it was not liois, and she could not 
take it , aa as not honest .Sarah (expressed hei astonishment nl tins) and 
said that she had nei ei been suspected of being dishonest m hei life , that 
bhc had In oil foui a cars m hei last place, mid had a good tlini actei foi 
honcstj when she cvmc aw ay, but that slie had noiei sciuplcd to tike a 
thing of that kind citliei, Jano remarked that it seemed then that hu mis 
tiess did not know th it thoso tidies li id been taken oi tint perhaps the 
1 luu actor she gai o hei might liai c been diffcicnt .Sainh again asked Aa li it 
tho \aluo of a sheet of pipci was, and paid that hei misticss could affoul 
that aa oil enough, she could Aiairant Jane obsened that it seemed to hu 
that the value of the thing signified nothing , that the cpicstion aa as aa hetlici 
it aa as ?iei p oi whethci it Avns not , and if it ivas not, she had no bnsincss to 
lnj a fingei on it That besides she looked upon it that w lien w c take i 
little thing because we think it aa ill not he missed, it is i sign th it we onli 
Keep om hands from gicatci things because we think thrv ml! he missed 
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CHANGING THE INDIRECT INTO THE DIRECT. 

632. This is simply the leveiso of the piocess we have been 
explaining When we aie lequued to change a sentence from 
tho Indirect form into the Dnect, we liave simply to ask * what 
diiect speech, when change into the indued m the manner ex- 
plained, will he the same as the given sentence ,fl ’ Tho answei to 
this question w ill bo the leqnned direct speech For example 
suppose xve liaxe to chango “ lie ashed vie if I lias going ” into 
the duect, xve know that “ He asked me ‘Aie jou going 
xv hen chaugod into the Iuduect becomes ‘ He asked me if I was 
going,’ which is the same ns the given sentence, and theiefoie 
the required duect speech is “ He asked me ‘ Aie you going v ” 
We subjoin a few examples of the conx 01 sion of indirect sen- 
tences into direct 

1 Jnd — He ached him how he did, Iiow lie hiul lestctl in the night, 
whut Jus complaint wa<», whole his jam was, nnd what he could do to 
help him 

Dn — JIc ashed him * How do v on do 5 How dul} ou lcbl m the 
night? \\ hat is join complaint ? 1\ heie is joui pain 9 And what enn lilo 
to Help v on ’ 

2, Ind—lle said lint lus motlici w is just thou ubaeut fiom home, 
hat that 1 should not on tlmt account defci ni} visit, ns she would with 
out doubt return m a few d ivs, and m the meantime 1 might nunngc with 
him the dot ids or the business, which J had mentioned to him at out 
fonner meeting 

Dir— lie said to mo ‘ At} motlici is ju«t now absent from home, 
laU xou should noton th it account dtret vout visit, ns sho wall without 
doubt return in i few dnv s, and in the mcuiitune vou mnv u i"uigc with 
me the details of the business which vou mentioned to me at out last 
meeting ’ 

j In d, The luneisfi iti asked the c ompl unnnts it the} had not come 
from n distance., and 'ulmfc tlic} ^cii doing: so f u fiom home, and said tliat 
Mirch it Mould hn\o been bcttci foi them to lino laid tint complaint of 
theirs at the 'lannnli, uiste id or coming to him when the' xiw ho was so 
butt 


D> The inngisti.ue ‘■ud to tho compliments ‘Have }on not 
ionic fiom n distance J And w hut ate von doing «o fin tiom home J Suiclv 
li "a, , 0 * ,ccn ' ,u ^ tc * fo1 3 0u to have hud llus complaint of voms ill 

the lannuji insteul of coming to me when vou see I am so busv * 

l J»d— Clodius acquainted tin people that the pnests hul given 
judgment foi him, but that Cicero was ptopaiing to tteovci possession hv 
ioiee, and ! exhorted them, thcieioic, to follow him md Appius m the 
dc fence of thou libutus 

D‘ ! Cloditis said to the people 'The piicsts'havc given iudg 
lucnt fm me : , but Cieeio is pitpumg to iccovu possession hv foteO 1 
exhoityon tlierrium, (n follow me md \ppius m (lie ilcleiiee of voili* 
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633. Unnecessary changes In tins, as m other e\ei- 
cises in vauety of expiessiou, tbe student should caief ally avoid 
making any change not required in oidei to effect the change 
which lie is called upon to make Thus m changing from the 
direct form into the indirect he should avoid changing the 
voice of any veib, the structuie qf the sentence, the affirmative 
into the negative or vice versd, and so on The following ex- 
amples contaiu unnecessary changes. 

Do IIo said to tlic Judge “ I have no moic to sni ” 

Ind He told the Judgo ho had nothing moic to saj 
Dn He ai>7 ed me “ Hon no j ou 
Ind Ho inquticd lion I nus 



CHAPTER VI. 
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634. Definitions — 

1 When tlic object of a Tiansitive verb (e g , John wounds 
Thomas ) is made the subject (e g , Thomas is wounded by John), 
then the verb m the second sentence tells what is done to Thomas 
or what Thomas suffers Hence this form of the- verb is wound - 
ed is called the Passu e, i e , suffering voice 

The passive toice is the forms assumed by the tab when vis 
object if made the subject. 

Hence only Tiansitive veibs can have passive voices, for 
only transitive verbs have objects It is sometimes said that a 
verb is m the passive voice wlieu its subject ‘denotes a person 
01 11 mg acted on,’ but this is not true Tn ‘ Goliath fell or 
perished by the hand of David,’ Goliath denotes * a person acted 
on ’ yet fell and jwnshed aie not passive forms 

2 The oidmary form of rhe vei b is often called the Active 
(i e , doing) voice, because it. generally tells us what the person 
or thing denoted by the subject docs, e g , John icounds. 

This is not always tine In 1 Goliath fell or perished ’ fell 
and perished tell you rather what Goliath suffered than what he 
did, yet they would be called Active 

The actne voice of a transitive ve>b i*. the form that can be 
used mth an object. 

Intransitive ieihs aie always in the Actne voice — Abbott 
(adap'eiT) 

635 Rules for changing a veib in a sentence 
from the Active Voice into the Passive 
I When the verb has only a Direct Objec f 
Hake the object the subject of the new sentence, change 
the verb into the coiTespondmg passive voice, and make the 
agent* an instrumental extension to the predicate, e g 
.Aifire — Brnrus killed Ores'll 
Pa^ue — Cusar ins killed b\ Brains 


* W e use the term aqcnt in this chapter to mean the nord oi phrase 
■which denotes the agent or doer of the action 
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In the first sentence theie me tin eo paits — 

1. Brutus — the agent, 

- 2 Killed — the veib denoting the action, and 

3 Cwsai — the object 

In changing it into the passive, we mako the object Cvsai 
the subject, change Jailed into the couespondmg passive voice 
ions killed, and make the agent Buiitts an wsii nmental adjunct 
to the verb by prefixing the preposition by tp it 

These aie the only three paits of the sentence affected by 
the change of the veib fiom one voice to anothei The othei 
paits generally remain unalteied, though the changes pointed 
out sometimes make others necessaiy, e q , 

Act nc — Ho objected to tlio pioposal nnd tlio company bade him 
state Ins reasons 

Panne The pioposnl was objected to by him and bo was bidden 
In tlio compnnj to state lus lonsons 
Here the sign of the infinitive state , omitted in the active, 
has been supplied in the passive 

II When the verb has a Direct and an Indued datn e objec f 
The same mle holds with this difference, that as there aie 
two objects, one of them becomes the subject of the passive veil), 
nnd the other is letamed as object. 

This tetained object may be 

(1) the Iudnect or (2) the Direct object of the active 
J Act nc — Tbo couqueioi offciod them then Ines 
Pn '■me — 3 Then In os wcio offered them by tlio conqnoioi 
2 They wcio offoiecl then Inci by tlio conqnoioi 
2 His mastoi foigaic him lus fault 

1 His fault mbs foiguen him bi lus maslci 

2 He was toigncn bis fault bv his mastei 
1 Mv fnend lofused me this fai om 

1 This fai om w as lofused me by my fnend 

2 I was lofused this faiom bj my fnend 
4 My falboi taught mo writing 

/ I Wilting was taught me by mv fntlici 
2 I w is taught writing by mv father 

*' jSvception — ‘He give me to understand’ can be changed 
only one way ‘ 1 was given to undei stand by him ’ Here give 
to understand is lieatod as a suit of compound verb 
, Vote — When theindncct object is otlwi than datnc, fnciitne, foi 
example, theie is onh one foim in the passu o, vi’ , with the Thioet object 
is subject, ns, 

Actnc — Thej made, nppomfod him general 
Purnic — He was made, appointed general by them 
Aetna — The king bhnisliod him the conntn 
Pasonv — He was banished the conntn by tlio km" 
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636. Verb In the Imperative Mood. — When a veib 
in the impeiativo mood of command or request is changed into 
the passive voice, it is changed into the infinitive mood, and 
the imperative mood of the auxiliary veih let is^ made to 
got ern it 


Acfne Tell him to go homo 

Puisne Let linn be told [bj von] to go homo 


The only way of avoiding this use of let is to use the sub- 
junctive mood (or, as it is sometimes wrongly called, the im- 
perative mood first ov'the thud person), thus “ Be he told 
[by yon] to go home ” Bnt this construction is more suited to 
poetry than prose 

637. An Infinitive, gerund, gerundial infinitive, or 
participle may be similarly changed from the active into the 
passive, as, 

Act — I expect him to do the vroik 

Pais — I expect the noik to be done by him 

Act — He went mad through liaung lost his foitunc 

Pass — lie went mad thiough Ins fortune having been loil 

Act — I sent the book f oi j ou t o ? t ad 

Pass — I sent the book to be tead bv >on 

Act — Tins fruit is not upe enongh to cat 

Pais — Tins fimt is not npe enough to be eaten 

Act — I saw John beating James 

Pats — I saw James bung beahn bj John 


-s. 638. When a verb consists of an auxiliary and an 
active participle, or an auxiliary and an active infini- 
tive, it is changed into the passive voice by changing the 
paiticiple or the infinitive into the passive voice , as, 

" — They arc i opening the house 

Paisnc — 1 ho house is betnq repaired bv them 
.tchic — Hcraai occnpij this loom 
Pai nc — This room mav be occupied bv him 
Actnc He is (has) to draic up rho addiess 
. Paisnc — The address is (has) to be diaicn lip by him 

^,-639 v/“ Shall” and “Will” have to be mteicbanged, in 
changing the voice of a verb m a sentence, if the rules for the 
use of those auxiliaries lequire the change, as, 

Active The teacher said “ I trill punish you foi this ” 

Passim — -The teachci said ' You shall be punished foi this” 
act ite -vr o snaU lean that mattei alone for the picsent 
l abile That matter icift be hft alone foi the present 

640 Complex verbs — -Tbeie me two classes of complex 
(tiansitive) veibs 1 those formed by joining a pieposifcion to 
an intransitive verb, as langh-af , 2 those made up of a 

fa^e S care^)f Verl) ^ ltS ol3;,ect) to o°ther with a preposition, 'as 
26 
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1 A complex verb fonned of nn intianshve veib and a 
preposition is changed into the passive fomi accoidmg to tlio 
nsnal mle, llio pi eposition being consideied as a part of tbe 
verb , as, 

Aclnc — Wo have not hcaid of him smeo 
Pattne > — He hat mob been lieaul of Rinco 

2. A complex verb fonned of an intransitive verb, its 
object, and a preposition may often bo changed into the passive 
form in two ways (1) all tin ee maybe taken toqelher ns if 
forming a single veib, tv Inch nia^ be changed according to the 
usual rulo, oi (2) the transitive veib may bo tnkpn hi/ itself ns 
the veib (o be changed , as, 

■v-> Ailne — Wo util talc eaieafhua 

Passne — (] ) ITo ‘hall be tiilen care of (l>v ns) 

(2 ) fme thrill be talon of linn (by ns) 

Arlnc — The toaehci should talc notice of such conduct 
Pattne — (1 ) Snell conduct should he tal ennotiec of In thctonchci 
(2) \oi k cfihonlfl be I ol en of such conduct the teacher 

Lay hold cf find fault mill , nwhe much ( little , nothmq , « 
qient deal) of, hate access to, nio other examples ot such com- 
piund veibs 

Kote — 1 It is not nhcoyp that the tinnsiinp veib can bo separated 
fiom the compound toili, and changed by llsclf into the passu c form 
*J hus “ We ennnot nil rid oj tins nuisance” can bechanced onh b\ treating 
net ud o/nsa eoinpoiiml “ Tins nuisance ennnot hr not nd oi b\ ns,” but 
not “ Bid tnnnot he got of tliisnuisniito In ns ” So also * I uas wade a 
fool of," not “ A fool tins made of me ” 

2 On the otliei band, evel \ tnneirne tcib with its object and a 
preposition cannot be tieated ns a coniponnd veib Thus “ JIp said nothing 
to me,” “ We 1 note cteujlhmg about him,” cannot ho changed into flic pns 
sivefoimbj eonsideung the italicised woids m each as forminga domponnd 
veib 

* 641 Verbs with Factitive Objects — When a veib 
takes a factitive object, that object should be taken along -with 
tlie verb m changing tbe sentence into the passive form , ns 

Actne — Tliov elected linn Piesident 
Pasbtie — Ho scat elected Piesident by ihein 

642 Transitive Verbs with Factitive Comple- 
ments. — When a transitive verb takes a factitive complement, 
it should be taken along with the verb in changing the sentence 
into the passive form , a°, 

Actne — This cncumstance made liim lei y glad 
Passive — lie uas made ici i/ glad In tins cncnmstance 
Actne — llio enemy toot ton men eaphic 
Patsnc — Ten men neic talen capln c In the cnomv 
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643. Tiie ageni is> sometimes (o bo fuuutl in <i picpobitiourfl 
phiaac attached to an infinitive , a«, 

Act tic — Hus appointment is tou Inirli lot n mu' in ttltih. to hold 

l\i >■ at — 11ns ijipomuncnt is, too high to hr /it7it by it mult uuluh 

644. To change the Passive into the Active — 
Kimplv teveise thepiocess, ic, bud the active winch, when 
changed into the passu e 80001x3111" to the abo\e mles, will be 
the same as tLe given sentence Foi example 

Pa^ <u - The man w is bitten bv the dug 
.L< /tic — 1 be dog bit the m m 

Ao/i — 'sometimes tlic agent is omitted in the p issue fonn, and then 
u nniit be supplied m the attne is, ‘Hiev were icfuscd quartet *=‘ flic 
- minty refused tliuu qtuutu ’ 

645. Ihe piesent mdifimtc tense is sometimes used in tho 
passu e voice with the foice of the piesent tense, but in such 
cases the latfei tense oufy can be used m the active voice , as, 

Pit "tu — The cvninii ltiou h- )#> t point 1 to M neb 

1 In. cwunm.itioii tin ln< n pc'i'iomtt to Mutch 

>l</rti — 1 lie L mu rot v ((.•oiciument, At ) /<«•• jwJpvttrd the c\umi 
nation to Match 

Pit sin — He if greath di uyjmidtd at com failuic 
li/itc — Youi failure fins git illv Jim yyottthd him 

'646. Wheie the Passive or the Active fotm Is 
preferable— 

I. The ad uc is preferable m the following cate* — 

(1) W hui tho object of i transitive \ttb is expressed bj an injuii- 
tin followed by a noth , us 1 He undti look to deluu lectures, and not 
1 Lectures were undci liken to be delivered bv him ’ 

(2) When the object of a truisitnc vetb is m ttb-lutrl hi in Mlou 
cd by it (pinltfytita ifciii-' , as, ‘ He perceived the difhtuhv of atringiiig 
tin’s matter ’ and not * 1 lie difhenlt} of ui ranging this linttei was pet 
ecivcd bj linn ’ 

(J) When the object of n liunsnivt veib is a yu position oi a noun 
clause, ns ‘ He tound that it was impossible to m ike ant elmngc m his 
Msteni,* md not ‘It was found impossible In him to make un ehungc in 
lus «*v stun,’ oi ‘ Ih.it it was impossible Ac , was found bv him ’ 

(1) W hen the tub is telle vivc as, ‘ He shot hiin«c!f ’ and not * lie 
was shot bj Imnself ’ 

(0) W hete ptogresstve lettou has to be evptessed , as, 1 His wilting 
the letter, * and not * Ulie lettei is bung wutteu bv him ’ 

II. The passive is pi efcrable m the following cases — 

(1) When tlic agent is followed by u tony relative ilun-c , ns, * Ho 
was admitted into tins institution bj some gentlemen -who lmd been his 
fat liti’s fi lends and who h id long witched ovci his interests,’ and not 
‘ fcome gentlemen who had been, Ac , utd had long At, admitted him 
into tlic institution*’ 
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(2) When llic agent is eitlici not specified oi not fowl cn 01 u undo- 
stood to be paioiw in gcnciul, 01 when uc do not with to name the agent , as, 

‘ Tlio llomans v, cio considered good soldiers, ’ and not ‘ Pcoplo considered 
tlio Homans good soldicts * ‘ lie n as nnudcicd,' not ‘ Somebody murdered __ 
In m ’ 

(3) IVTion llic impoituncc of the action is entnelv confined to the 
effect, and tlic cause oi agent ib of no practical consideration ' London is 
bmlt on the 'lhamcs 1 

647 Miscellaneous Examples of Change of Voice— 

If is maslci tool lnm to Iasi 
He teas ialcn to task bj lus ninstu 
2 'iliev tefused In in admission 

/ Hlhiih icfitecd admission by them 
3 'touch me if jou dare 

Let me be touched bj a on if jou dale 
1 People (oi they ) thnil jou to lmo done ibis 
You ate thought to hate done tins, oi, 

It is thought that jou did tins 
5 I dudl hr obliged to go 

Cncuinstaiiccs uill oblige me to go s 
G He uak talcn pnsonci 

'Ihcoucmj tool lnm pusouoi 
7 1 lie lace nas i mi noil 

r Ihcj tan the race noil 

8 Hating ciosscd (lie bridge, Iliev ullmled the cncim 

Hie budge huung been tio*W, the enuuj ueic atlachd by 
them * 

0 'llicj tuff be fenced to submit, 

'Ilieir cucmics uillfoicc them to submit 
10 lou me expected to pass tlic eraimimtioii 

Youi tcacliois c pcet jou to pass the culmination 
11 One uould imagine ho v as mad 
It would be imagined ho nas mad 
12 They laughed at him 

He nas laughed at bj them 
13 I commanded them to fire tlie guns 

llicj ueic commanded bj me to (no the guns 
I commanded the guns to be joed bj them, 

11 He oidercil them to gel suppci leady 

Ho oidcrcd supper to be got leadj bj them 
Tlicj ueic oidcrcd bj him to get suppci leads 
13 Moio things aic uiouglit bj praj or than this vroild dicame of, 
Piayei noil k mote tilings than aie dicamt of by this voild 
1G The goodness of the soil soon raised a ciop 

A ci op vas soon raised on account of tho goodness of the soil. 
1“ The Magistrate suoic in the constables 

liie constables ueic siloi n in by the Magistrate 
18 c A stitch m time sates nine 

Jvme stitches ate sated bj one slicli m time 
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Xolt 2 — In those nm hed with an astcush the actnc fonn is preferable 

J Ao/c 2 — V\ lien the nominatn c m the Attn c a oicc cannot be piopcily 
called nil aqint, ns when it is an abstract, ni.iten il, oi ncutei noun, some 
otlici picposition must bo need instead of by t <j , 

y i Act — His conduct displeased mo 

l Pti't — 1 was displeased at his conduct 
AU — Iiittlcjsatislics him 
Pd'h — He is satisfied vith little 
Art — lhat does not surprise me 
P«-s — I mi not siupiiscd at that 
Act — 1 he book contains much mfoimalion 
Pas —Much information is contained yi the booh 
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648 The following examples lllusfciate the principal 
changes that havo^to be made in a sentence, l hen we change 
an ad]ective 01 adveib m it fiom one dcgiee to another. By 
caicfally studying these examples, the student will be easily 
able to change the degree of an adjective 01 adveib m a sen- 
tence similar to any ot them IF, loi instance, he is requited 
to change the positive into the compaialive in * This book is 
not so good as that,’ he must lecast the sentence as m example 
16 

Thus 

Pot — John | ib vol u fall «•> , Jtuni'- 

'tins book I is not so good n> , tit it (book; 

Comp — Jamct | is tallir than j John 

lbat book | is bettci tlmu | (tins book) 

This shows how to make the lequned change by obseruug 
the changes made m example 16 

649 The student must beat m mind the following facts 

1 The positive is implied m the comparative and is theie- 
foie not incompatible luth it. 

Hint is, lion no say 1 John is «s tall us J uncs,’ wc do nol deny tli it 
Jic may be tallir If wo may say ‘John is i iiha than James,’ wo nun also 
say ‘John is «ii uili Ub James,’ loi, if Jio bus mine money than James 
be limy « foil ton be saidtoliaio at much Consequent!} m exumplo 8, 
below, wo change 'John is not lalla than /nines’ into ‘ Jome it (at hutl) 
at tall as John,' though the fust sentence is quite consistent with James 
being tnllci tbun John 

2 The universal implies the parUculai 

It wo mij siy ‘ All the bojsm the class aio as till is Jobn,’ wt maj 
also say ‘tome hois m tlio cl iss aicus tall as John,’ and in fact, wc content 
ouischcs with tlie second stalomcnt when wc aic afraid ol stating too 
much (it, moio than tho fact), bj miking fbo fust Consequent!} in 
example 2 below, though it is quite politic that cicnj bo} in the class is 
ns till as John, wo only sat that sonic aic Foi the latter must be true 
( othcrut'C John would he the tallest), while tlie fount i may be tiue but 

wo li lie nothing to nuthouse us to sat that it is - . • 

B — If thcio bo a single bov ah trill - ls John it would be neifcLtlt 

- logical to saj ' borne boj s aic tail as John ’ J J 
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3 In changing from one degiee to anothei, it is sometimes 
necessary to state less m the new^. form than we know to be 
true, bat we mast never state more than the given sentence 
really means 

* No man was stronger than Samson ’ 

This does not dem the fact that Samson was the sftonqe f man, lint, 
as the statement does not go so far, no aieonlvanthonsedto sat , 1 Samson 
was <is efiwnj as anv man ’ oi ‘ Samson n as one of the sf> onge' f oj men ’ If 
the given sentence were No man wa= a cuong o« Samson,’ then we might 
say that he was the sti onge-t man 


650.. Whenever there is a comparison made, the sentence 
expressing the compatison, when fnlly stated, has three paits, 
ri7 , 1. the person or think compared, 2 the comparison itself , and 
1 the person or iJnnq to ichich the comparison is made , as, 

Henn | is rhe tallest ! of nil the hoys m the class 
WLen an ad]ective or adveib m a sentence is changed 
from one degree to another, the changes that are made m the 
sentence come under three heads — 


1 Change of the older of the parts of the sentence , 

2. Change of the quality of the sentence, i.e , of affirmative 
into negative, or vice lersd 

3 Introduction of any new word oi words , ns, no, some, 
any any other, §c 


The student must carefully note in the following examples 
where many of these changes take place, and he must make the 
same change m dealing with similar examples 

In regard to the changes mentioned above, it will be seen 
from the following examples that 

(1) Change of otder and change of quality alivays qo 
together, i e , whenever the order is changed, the quality is 
changed and uce versa 

(2) The order and quality are changed only when there is 
a change from the positive into another degiee or from another 
degree into the positive The only exceptions to this are the 
forms Some boys m the class are taller than John,’ ‘No boy in the 
class is taller than John' both of which, when changed into the 

requite change of order and quality (See examples 
9 and 10), and John is (is not) one of the tallest boys in the class 
when changed into the comparative. (See examples 6 and 4) 

+i a Whenever there is change from o, into the positive 
the order and quality are changed. positive, 

{ ° U T n ? a r e ~(1) « not so tall as 

? oysin ie class , (2) ‘ John is as tall as any boy in the 
clas , when changed into the superlative,^ 3) ‘ John is (vs not ) 
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one of the tallest boys m the class? when changed info the positive, 
(See examples 15, 16, 3, 4 (4) When the comparative or 

superlative of diminution ( less tall , least tall) is changed into 
the positive See examples 21, 22 

The student ■will find it very useful to remembei the above 
l riles and then exceptions, as well as the following cautions — 

1 When the positive is used to make a universal denial , 
other or else should be used if (and only it) the foimei term is 
included in the latter 1 No metal is so heavy as platinum ’ is 
wrong because platinum itself is a metal, and the sentence 
would mean that platinum is not so heavy as itself. On the 
other hand it is wrong to say ‘ No othei metal is as light ns 
cotton/ because it would mean that cotton is a metal 

2 When tlie comparative is used, the latter teim of com- 
parison should never include the former ‘ Iron is more useful 
than all the metals’ shonld be ‘ than all the other metals ’ 

Kolc — But when the assoition is negative, othei shonld not bo used 
AYo should sty ‘ Xo metal is inoie useful than iron’ , foi ‘no othei metnl is 
moic useful than non ’ would imply that iron is mole useful than itself 

3 When the superlative is used, the latter term of the 
comparison should never exclude the former 1 A fondness for 
show is of all other follies the most vain ’ shonld be ‘ of all 
follies ’ 

We will now pioceed to illustrate what we have said by 
examples 

651 Example l 

Sqp — John is the tallest boy in the class 

Comp — John is tallei than any (eveiy) other boy m the' 
class 

Pos — No other boy in the class is so tall as John 

652 Example 2 

Sup — John is not the tallest boy in the class 

Comp — John isjnot tallei than eieiy othei boy m the 
class 

Pos — Some boys m the class a? e ( at hast) as tall as 
John 

Koie — Of coulee the comparative does not mean that John way not 
ho the sli ortc t, foi it is quite consistent with his> being >. lioitci than evei y 
othe> hoy , noi does the positive deny that some may be tallei than John 
(foi, if they are tallei, they nio also ns tall) Just as the supeihtivois the 
denial of the fact that John the tallest boy, so the comparative is the 
denial of the vci ij same fact otherwise evpies«ed, nr , John is taller than 
Ci ci y othei boy 
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G53 Example 3. 

Sup — John u> one of Ihe tallest hoys in the class . 

Comp — No boy in the clash ?» taller than John 
Pos — Johnis as tall as any boy in the class 

654 Eiample 4 

Sup — John ts not one of the tallest boys in ihe class 
Comp. — Some boys m the class ai e taller than John 
Pos. — 7ohn is not so tall as some boys in the class. 

"W< — TUii'ii tlio Mipoilntnc is used ns a •upcihitne oj eminence, it 
c uinot lie clinni'oil into tin* comp ir-itirp oi positm., ns * it w is a most dif- 
(ic. ult niulonnkni" ’ Hero tlipu is no compnu«nn meant jno%f li is simph 
tlio enilic foice IS C-trudllKih/ 

655 The comparative can always be changed info the 
positive, but only in some eases into the snpeilntive, ur, 
where it has one of the following forms («) John is tallei than 
any (nery) other bny in the class, (?>} John is not falle) than 
eieiyofhei bay in the class , (c) Home boys in the class me tallei 
than John , [d) I\o boys in the rla ^ arc tallei than Tohn See 
examples "5 — S 

656 TH ample 5. 

Comp — John is tallei than eiery [any) ofliei boy in the 
class 

Snp — John is the tallest boy in the class 

Pos — No otliei boy in the cla$> is so tall as Tohn 

657 Er ample 6 

Comp — John n not taV n i than cm y other boy in ihe 
class 

Slip — John is not the tallest boy m the class 
Pos — Some boys m the class aie [at leas/) as tall as 
John 

658 F lam pie 7. 

* Comp — Some boys in the class me tallei than John 
Snp — John is not one o/ flic tallest boys in the class 
Pos — John is nnl so tall as some boys in the das'* 

<659 Example S 

Comp — No boy in the ilass is tallei than Tohn 

Sup — Tohn ?>> one of the tallest boys in the class 

2\otc — Of course John nia^ lie Hi Oiliest hut the ffivm sentence (loot, 
not wnrnm om snyinsrso 

Pos — Tohn is [at least) as tall as any boy in the class 
27 
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660 Ei ample 0, 

Comp . — John u, tallei than Tame? 

Sup. — Ts Tone, unless wo say ‘Of John and James, the 
formei is the tallest’ This, however, -would not 
be sti icfly coi rect (But see Bain’s Higher Eng- 

lish G-tammai ‘ Comparison of Adjectives’) 

Pos — James is not so tall as John 
861. Example 10 

Comp — John is tallei than any of Ins brothers 
Sup — Of John and his ho then, John t*. the tallest. 

Pos — Nona of John's brotlicis aie so tall as he 

662. Example 11. 

Comp — John is not taller than James 
Sup. — None * (See 9th example) 

Pos — James ts ( at least ) at tail as John. 

(For the comparative sentence means that John may 
be as tail as, or slioitei than James) 

r 

663 Example 12 

Comp — John is not tallei than any oj his h others , 

Slip. — Of John and his hothcis, John is not the tallest 
Pos — Eiciy one of John's h others is (at least ) as tall 
as John 

664 The Positive can bo changed into tlio Snpeilative 
only -when it has one of the following foiras (a) No othei boy 
m the class is as tall as John , (h) Some boys in the class aie as 
tall as John, (c) John is not so tall as some boys m the class, 
(d) John is as tall as any boy m the class , and into the corapaia- 
tive only when it has one of the above foirns oi one of the 
following (e) John is as tall as James , (f) John is not so fall a* 
Tames ( any othei boy m the class) (See exs 15 — 18). 

665 Example 13 

Pos — No othei boy m the class is co tall as John 
Sup — John ts the tallest boy m the (lass 
Comp — John is tallei than any (every) other boy m the 
class i 

666 Example 14 

Pos — Some boys m the class are as tall as John 
Sup — John is not the tallest boy in the class 
Comp — John is not tallei than eiery boys m the class 
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667. Example 15 

Pos — John is Hut bo tall Ub borne buys in the clubb 
Sup — Join is nut one 0 / the tallest boys m the Oats 
- Comp — Some boys m the class aiu tallu than John 

668. Example 16. 

Pos — John is as tall us any boy in the class 
Sup — John is one of the tallest boys m the class 
Comp — Xo boy in the class is (alia than John 

669. Example 17 

Pos — John is as tall as James ( anybody ) 

Comp. — James is not ( nobody else is) taller than 
John 

670 Example 18 

Pos — John is not so tall as James ( any other boy in the 
clacs ) ' 

Comp. — Janies is ( all the other boys w the class are ) 
taller than John 

671 The eighteen examples gnen above may be arranged 
m thiee gioups, of which examples 1, 2, and 9 are pegs, ( as it 
were on winch we maj hang the otheis, so that 1 E these tbiee 
are thoroughly understood, there will be no difficulty m re- 
membering the other fifteen The three groups aie — 

Group I — Examples 1, 2, 5, 6, 13, 14 
Group II. — Examples 3, 4, 7, 8, 15, 16 
Group 111 — Examples 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, IS 

We shall show how all the examples in Gioup I may be 
lemembered by the aid of Example I, and the student should 
deal with the otbei two gioups in the same way himself 

Example 1 is — 

Sup — John is the tallest boy m the class • 

Comp. — John is taller than any (ei cry)* olha boy m 
the class. 

Pos — Ao other boy m the class isjo tall as John 

* tliat iyIusu llio compaiati\e ib ajftn ntulnt f wo inuj uso any 0 r 
evei v, but when nega'nt, oulj any 
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Non taking Example 2 we see that tbesupeilabne in it is 
simply fcbe opposite of that in Example 1 , it may theiefoie be 
presumed that tbe comparative and the supeilative in it will 
Uso be fcbe opposites of those in Example 1 and such we find 
to be the case. The comparative m 2 is obi tonsly that in 1 with 
the negative adveib As to tbe posilne, we bavesomem 2, while 
we have no in 1 Tbe leason foi tins will be clear from thecon 
c iderafcion tbafc tbe contradictoiyoioppositeof a umtersalnegaine 
is a paihculai affirmative, and not a nnn ersal affirmative * Thns 
if a person says * No men aie fools, ’ aud I want to contradict 
him, I should not go tbe length of saying “ All men aie fools ’’ — 
an obviously absuid nssei tion I should only instance some men 
who are fools, and say “No, some men are fools ” Conversely 
the opposite of a universal affirmative is a particular negative, if 
a person says " All men are fools,” T should contradict him by 
instancing some men nbo*are not fools, aud saying “ Some men 
are not fools ” .Fiom tins it is cleai that the fhiee degiees in 
2 meiespectively tbe opposites of tbe thiee in 1. 

Example 5 can be obtained fiom 1 by a simple change of 
oidei 

Example 6 is fcbe negative form of 5 (Tbe words “at. 
least” me not necessai y, but aie inserted to show the possibility 
oi some boys being taller tbau John) 

Examples 13 and 14 me simply 1 and 2 jespecfcnelj turned 
upside down 
672. Example 19 

Comp — John is les ■> tall than James 
p os — J 0 l,n is not so tall as Tames 

M< - Comp uo this tilth tUo/tli example Oul note tint when tin 
umui train c is. ncaahu,no transposition is requited as when it is nihuim 
tn t So also w lien tlic supeilntn e is negntn x, c a , 


673 Example 20 

Sup —John is the least taU boy in the cla*s 
Comp - John is less tall than any Other loy t» the 
class 

Pos —John is not so tall as' any olhei loy m the class 


, logical that wc sliould consider tlic direct opposite of « 

, 13 ? rs fiom it 1„ bnil, quantity (mroomMa oi 

proposition to . . (nftiniilnuiess or negitmucss) aud not in 

participant') und qaalitf ,u. 1IKH ud», (’) “No men mo 

tju luiiix w tpidiM a on l ) - ! d "Some mm me inoilnl, ’ ()) 

inoitttl difTu in .pnlitMiIoie l 

jst s rar. sc. SS - ^ . 
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674’ * The Comparative or Superlative of diminution maybe 
changed into the Comparative of mciease. See examples 21, 22. 

675 Example 21 

Comp of Dim.— John is less tall than James 
Comp of Incr —James is lallei than John. 

676 Example 22 

Sap of Dim — John is the least tall boy in the class 
Comp of Inci — All the other boys m the class aic tulle) 
than John 

677 Sometimes the fotm of the given sentence has to be 

changed into one of the above forms befoic the degree of the 
adjective can be changed, e.q , ' 

Example 2i 

Pos — I have neiei tasted bo sued an apple as this 
We fiisfc change this into 

No othci apple I hate eiet tasted uas so siceel as this. 
Then we may easily find the supcilative and comparative, 
as in ex 11 

Sup — This is the sweetest apple that I hate eiei 
tasted 

Comp — This is sweele > than any othei apple that I ha ic 
ere? tasted. 

678, When the comparison is not fully stated, we should 
tu bt state it fully, and then make the required ohauge, c <j , 
Example 24, 

Pos — I-haie neier seen any thing so grand 
Supplying the ellipsis, vve have 

I have neici seen any thing so giandas this thing ( sight ) 
T1 cn pioceed as in example 23, and we get the 

Sup — This is the gtandesl thing (sight) that I hate 
eiei seen 

Comp — This is qiandei than any othei thing (siqht) 
that I have eier seen 

679 Adverbs may also be changed fiom one degree to 
another in the same way, eg , 

Example 25 

Sup — John units the J ablest oj all the boys in the <7n&c 
Comp. — John in ties fablei lhau any othu hoy in the clast 

Pus , — No boy in the class antes so fast us Toliu , (as, m 

ox. 1.) 
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680, E cample 2G 

Comp — John writes fadci than Joint * 

Sup — None 

Pos — James does itol write so fad as John (as iu ox 7) 

681 In changing fiom the compaialive into the positive 
oi ntc torso, few must ho changed into most , and most into /tip 

Example 27 

Comp — Foil hoy* m the dust, aie taller than Tohn 
Pos — John is tall as most boys m the class 
Example 2S 

Comp — John is lallci than most boys in the class 
Pos — Few boys in the class me as tall as John 
Example 29 

Pos — Feu> pei sons talk as' distinctly as lit 
Comp — He talks moie distinctly than most jieisons 
Example 30 

Pos — He talks as distinctly as most persons 
Comp — Few pei sons talk moie distinctly than he 

682 Othci changes aie exemplified in the following 
Example 31. 

Comp — The house itas siurcch/ ( haidly , little) belief 
than a dungeon . 

Pos — A dungeon would be almost as good as the house 
uas 

Example 32, 

Pos — The house uas almost as bad as a dungeon 
Comp — A dungeon could haidly be noise than the house 
uas 

Example 33 

Comp — John is much (/it?) bet tei -behaved than James 
Pos — James is by no means ( not at all ) so well-behaied 
as James 

Example 3*1 

Sup — John is by far the tallest boy in the cla^s 
Comp — John is much tallei lhan any other boy in the 
class 

Pos — Eo oihei buy in the ilats is byuny means so tall 
as John 
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683. Additional examples— 

1 C omp — Xo uicndt'Uipr- among men ot fait nh me moie lihelv 

in be <■ niceie than iho c bit tr ecu painlci - and pod' 
Po= — Ft tend'hip' behcecn pahitei - and poet' a i c as likely to he 
'tnceic a' any among men of falent' (See ev 8) 

2 Sup — Gold'intih ’» Htsionj of 1 ngland i' tin most finished and 

elegant ■> ummaiy of English Hi'tcrg 

Conip — Gold'nuth’' Hi'tory or Enqlaml i' a more finished and 
elegant summary of F ntjltt-h Ift'foi y than any othei 
Pos — Xo othei Hi'toi y of } ngland i' so finished and elegant a 

fHinmaiy oj Fngh'li Hirto, ij at Gold'miih s (^ee c\ I) 

3 poq — Hi teas as mean a* l\e i r as conccitid 

Comp —He vat not mote conceited than he mas mean (^ccex 17) 
1 Slip — Of all nun an author i ' it ed most hnrdh 

Comp — -In authoi i' U'ed more liaidlv than any otliei man 
Pos — Xo other man is u«ed so liaidlv ns an author (See e\ - 1) 

5 Pos — TFc can concene nothing so odions as the'C distinction «■ 
Comp— These d i'li lict ions me more odious than anything che 
that ire t«« conceit e 

Sup — The'e di'tmctioii' aic the most odious things that ire 
can conceive ( q ee es 23) 

G Comp — Thi' pa"aqe touched him more sensibly than all the i c*t 
&np — Thi' touched him most sensibly of all the pa sage - 
Pos — Xoofhei pas'age touched him sosenstbh apthif (See ex x) 

7 C omp — Time i' nothing in the iroild trhtclt I should hie bettei 

(understood than tin*) 

Pos — I 'hould lilt tin* as well as anything cUe in the troi’d 
(See ess 24 and 8) 

8 Comp — Xo man t' moie foolish than Gold'iiuth irlien he liap 

not a pen in hit hand 

Sup — Gold'nuth i> one of the most foolish oi men uhen he 
has not a pen in lit* hand 

Pos — Goldsmith is as foolish as any man irlien he ha* jut a 
pen in his hand (8 ee ex. 8) 

0 Comp — He ira -> less wise than louuigeoii' 

Pos — Ife ira' not sq wise as he uas cow ageous (See ex 10) 
Comp oflnei — He nas moi c coin ngcov ' tha n v j-e (Sceex 21) 

10 ( omp — They had much norse aims than then enemies 

Pos — Thin iiicinus had not aims as bad os fhens (Sec ex O' 

11 Com — Safer me i i than meic om Jntheis in forts 

Pos — Oui juthci ' in fort I- trere not *o safe a* ire (See ex 0) 

12 — Comp — Socrates teas more patient than most men 

Po= — For men iceic so patient a* &oc,aii- (^eo ex 28) 
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684 Sentences *nay be changed from one land to 
anothei, ns from simple to complex 01 compound, oi vice eerea, 
or from one form to anothei ns fiom nitenogative to 'issei fne 
or fiom affirmative to negatne These changes aie illn c tiated 
in tins clinptei 

685 Words, Phrases, and Clauses — Any memhei 
of a sentence may be n w oul, a phrase, 01 .a clause, m otliei 
words, it may be said to belong to nny one of three “degrees,” 
if we call woids, memLeis of the (list, phrases, of the second, 
and clauses, of the fluid, degree It mnj 1)9 expected tlierefoie 
that a merribei of sentence may be changed fi om any degree 
to any of the otliei twodegiees — woids into phrases and clauses, 
phrases into woids and clauses, and clauses into woids and 
phrases , and as a mattei of fact this is generally the case 

Yon - ‘Expansion and ‘Contraction ' so called— it »• n 
lnisnkc to ppenk of enem (linnirc of n membci of i sent onto fiom a lowti 
to a higher dogw e is eipanaoii, mid from a hiplioi to n lowci degree ns 
tanl i at turn As Jlnsou uglirln ohsenes one txpicssion is the i <jmii*ioh of 
nnothei onl\ n lien tlie elements ot the Intel no thll picancd m t I k 
fotrnei I lins, 'the lurk, builds ” i>, m ponded in the sentence ‘tin 
Ink, which hoai- o htqh ami mug a ‘.iruthi ljuihls //« mi-t mi the dcini 
qiound’’ Hut to sn that J s-ivi that he van cnufiKi d " is nn expulsion 
nl 1 J sin hi- i oitiii ion is n misuse or tci ms A shoe is not “ cipiindtd ” 
ulii n it is pulled oil anil lcpl u i d In n jntk boot Poi sinnlni ruisons it is 
nor ilmis eoncct to (IomiiIk Mip thinge fiom n highci to i Ion ei dcpriec 
is iiuihailioii 

686 Conversion of Phrases into Clauses — Tn 
changing a phrase info a clause, we must be guided as to the 
tense of tlio veib in the cluisc b\ the tense of the xeib in 
connexion with which the phiaso stands If the \eib is nn 
the pie'-ent tense, then (lie phrase when expanded is usually 
expiessed in the piesenl , but if the phrase is connected with t 
veib in the past, the past tense mustliQ used, (except when it 
cxpiesses auimeisal tiutli or peimanent fact) Thus ‘ Grant 
him like me to qnaid the Tiopm ciown ’ becomes ‘ Grant that 
be may guaid the Tiojan mown ’ But ‘ He went to Madias to 
see the Museum , 1 becomes ‘JTe went to Madias that he might, 
pee the Museum ’ 
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But if the pluase lefers to a fact of the past, the past tense 
must be used, even when the phiase stands m connexion with 
a verb m the presents For example, m the sentence ‘ I do not 
know the yeai of the battle,’ of the battle refers to a fact of the 
past, and the past tense must be used when it is changed into a 
clause * I do not know the year in which the battle it as fought ’ 
So 1 He speaks like Demosthenes,’ becomes 1 He speaks as 
Demosthenes spoke ’ 

Sometimes, i e., when the phiase expresses a p eimanent 
fact, the piesent tense must be used, even lvlien the phiase 
stands m connexion with a veib in the past tense Thus 1 His 
face shone like the sun ’= ' His face shone as tl e sun shines ' 

The pat hciple being used in many ways, the student must, 
in changing a participial phiase into a clause, first asceitam 
what the phiase expresses A paiticiple oi participial phiase 
may expiess — 

1 IicU'Oti — Bctnq ill, he vnofce foijeave 

=/ls (because) ho vs as ill, ho moto for leu c 

2 Condition — Shame bctnq lost, all mhie is lost 

= If shame is lost, all \ irtuc is lost 

*1 Uomci'ion — Ho tins condemned uvtued 

=He was condemned though ho ms untried 

4 Coincidence of time — I saw the boy cio^-ivq flic * t,cct 
=1 sin the hoy uhen lie ms ciossmg tho stieer 
Koto 1 — Phrases m yy Inch the adioib /ookoccuic lcqnuc pent caie 
In a phrase \\heic the lufinitn e aitei ‘ too ’ hns no negntuo in connexion 
yu th it, ono is inserted yyIicii the pluase is changed into n clause Thus 
‘ The boy is too lan to sludj,’ becomes ‘ Tho boj is so la/Y that; ho Yuli 
not study’ So * I Yvas too old to learn,’ becomes ‘ I yy ns so old that I 
could not loam ’ “ But yyIiqu the mfimtiY o has a ncgatxvo joined to it, the 
negative must be omitted y\ lien the phrase is made into a clansc Tims 
1 Tho hoj is too cleYOt not to understand tho pioblem,’ becomes ‘ The boy 
is so cIoyci that ho is suro to understand the pioblem ’ 

Koh. 2 — When nu adjective qualified by an adY orb becomes n noun m 
cxpiession, tho nd\ eib becomes an adjoctn e ‘ a y cij yy ise man,’ ‘ a man ot 
gieac wisdom ’ ” 

687 Conversion of Simple Sentences into Com- 
plex — This is done by changing some woid oi pluase m the 
simple sentence into a clause, 

(a) By changing nouns, <$c, and noun phases into noun 
clauses. 

1 Fi uqalilij is a duh' 

That nc should be frugal is a dutj 

2 To obey the laivs of oui counhv is YYasc 
That tie should obuj the Hyys of om countiy is yvisc 
T ie hoped to pi?” 

ITc hoped that he uould pa*? 

28 


a 
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1 I eannol undoistnnd yom acting th us 
I cannot understand uhy yon net thus 

6 Tlic boj prated for siiccc 

The boy prayed that he might succeed 

C Hit tnnoccnce is still unecitnm 

Whether he if mnoccnt is atill lmcci tain 

Kotc — In oxainplo 5, the preposition for 1ms been omitted in tlio com 
plex sentcnco because nonn clauses beginning mth that are not generally 
gmomed by piepositions Bub m changing into phrases nonn clauses 
befoio 11111011 prepositions liavo been tlniB omitted, tlioao picpositionB must 
bo expressed Tlius ivbcn no clinngo 1 1 uaa mfoimcd that he had tin ned,' 
into a simplo sentence, the auboidmato clause bccomcB ‘ I uns informed of 
Ins amval' Hero i\e «cew to clinngo a 'noun clause into an adicrbial 
phi aso, but ulintwo ically do is to change iL into a nonn phrase (Jits 
arrival), and supplj before the plirnso tlio preposition lilucli had been 
omitted bofoio tlio noun clnuso uitli that (See sec 688 (a), 5, 6, 7) 

(b) By changing adjectives, $ c , and adjective phrases mto 
adjective clauses. 

1 An honest man is the noblostnorh of Qod 

An honest man is the noblest noik that Ood lias made 

2 Tlic monkey iritli the long tail is dead 
The nionkcj that had the long tail is dead 

3 He brought me a box of rlothce 

JTo In ought me a box ulucli contained clothes 

4 I am a man of/eir piofcssions 

I am n man u ho males feu piofcseions 

H 1 «au a k ooden house 

I pan a house which teas made of u ood 

0 Tilth/ u ice pluloaophcis me \civ laio 
Philosophers uho possess tine «i«dom nie aery rare 

(c) By changing advetbs, §c , and adveibial phases into 
adverbial clauses, 

1 Wo neat fo sec the Museum 

Wo vent in oj dci that it e might see the Museum 

2 Mj pride fell with my fo\ tunes 

Mj pride fell tiJien nnifoitunesfell 

3 lie nses milt the 7ail 

JIc uses nlieti the tail uses 

4 I have not seen lum since lus fathci’s death 
lime not seen him 'nice his fathei died 

i 

r > The uind being f avow able, lie set sail 
A' tin mnd uas faioui able, we set sail, 

G On my going, he offeicd to nccompanj me 
As I nos going, lie offeied to nccompanj me 

688, Conversion of Complex Sentences Into 
Simple — This piocess jh the exact i everse of the above and 
isperfoimed by changing all the subordinate clauses hut one in 
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the complex seutence v iuto phrases 01 icords, The examples m 
687 jllustiate it Some moie examples aie subjoined — 

(a) By changing noun clauses 

1 Ic seemed that he vat bc'idc himsclj 
He seemed (a be beside himself 

2 Ic appeared that he had lorgottcn his h^eon 
He appeared do have joraoiftn 7iis lest on 

<J Socrates proied that virtue i« it' oicn reward 
Socrates proved virtue to be it* own rcicaid 
4 He believes that I did it 

He believes me to have done it » 

3 Tbe Government resohed that all children should be educated 
Tbe Got eminent tesolvcd on the education of all childicn. 

G I am not sure but I may go (i c , that I may not go) 

I am not sure of not qotng 

7. Tbe servant tiustod that lua mastu would be gcnciout lowaids 
him 

The servant; trusted m hie, maetci'e genciosity. 

(h) By changing adjective clauses 

1 Tbe place wheic lie fa* hinted is unknown 
The place of hie burial is unknown 

2 Tbeie was no time tit which a grave might be dug 
There was no time to dig a giavc 

3 Some animals that hate no lung « breathe with tbe skui 
Some animals without lit uqs breathe with the skin , 

4 Tbe fishermen that wall on the beach appeal like mice 
Tbe fishermen wall mg on the leach appear like mice 

(c) By changing adierhal clauses . 

1 Tbe ostrich cannot fly because it has not wings in 2 y >oporlion 

to its bodv 

The ostrich cannot fl\ , nod having wi ngs i n propoi lion to its body 

2 He woulcLhaie passed, H it had not been for his hnniss 
He would have passed, but for lus leanest 

3 He is so kind hearted thud he mV not 1m, t even a fly 
He is too kind hearted to hm t even a fly 

4 As he came late , be was punished. 

He was punished /oi coming late 

6S9. Conversion of Simple Sentences into Com- 
pound — This is done by changing some woid oi pbiase in 
the simple sentence into a clause co-oidmate with that sen- 
tence, as it is with that avoid ox phrase removed 

1 Notwithstanding all his efforts, be failed 
He made several cffoi ts, but lie failed, 

2 I punished bun for his negligence 

He teas negligent, and (therefore) I punished him 

3 The daj began to dechne without thepromised visit of the chief 
The day began to dechne, but the promised visit of pic chief 

did not tal c place, (or the chief did no * pay his promised 
visit) 

But jot his la.mv'S, be would hai e passed 
He vat lo~y, oi Lise lie would have parsed. 


4 
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690 Conveision of Compound Sentences into 
Simple — This is done by changing all the co oidmate clauses 
hut one into phrases, any subordinate clauses in the lattei being 
also changed into plnases or woids 

1 He inthchcw into the foiti css, and set the enema ’s foiccs at 

defiance 

II ithdi uiung into the foihcss, ho set the cnemj’s foxces at 
definite 

2 lam if?, and tlicicfoic Iicqucstjou to giant me lcaic fox' 

to daj 

Being ill, I lequest you to grant me leaac foi to daj 

691 Conveision of Complex Sentences into 
Compound — Change one oi more of the subordinate clauses 
into clauses co-ordinate with the principal Clause 

1 lie mtlidiew mto tho foihcss, nheie he set the enemy's foiccs 

at defiance 

lie aaitlidicav into tlic foxti css, and *cl the enemy’s foiccs at 
defiance 

2 JJ yon 1 noil , it shall be opened 
• Knotl and it shall be opened 

3 'J he mail was late, because the engine met mth an accident 
The engine met uith an accident, and consequently tho mail 

n as late 

692 Conveision of Compound Sentences into 
Complex — Change all the principal clauses but one into 
subordinate clauses 

1 Is/ and it shall be gnon 
If you asl , it shall be gn tn 

& hike a Jai thing fi om a liundicd, and it will be a bundled no 
longci 

If von tale a fai thing fi om a hundi ed, it i\ ill be a bundled no 
longu 

0 lorn it quest is unicasonubli, and I cannot giant it 

I cannot giant jour icquest, because it is unreasonable 

693 Conversion of Woids into Phrases and 
Clauses — 

1 Li ngality is a dula 
Being frugal is v dutj 

That ue should be fi ugal is a dutj 

2 Li loi is human 
To ci i is human 

That ue should cn is human 

3 bhc sang meetly 

fblie sang m a sicecl toicc 

J i A hgnouiahle man 
A man of honoui 
o, Mei cy becomes a monarch 

To be mcictful becomes a monaich 

Thai he should be mcicijul becomes a mouaich - 
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G 1 ho\ promised lum assistance 
T1il\ promised to H-'-ist him 
llin piomised that they would a^i-l him 

T Xthou'c com am. in* never doubted 

That Xthon teas courageous, wasntvci double d 
b lie i< m no dangei of prosecution 

He is m no dangei of btma p<osec"tul 

0 He is "i r< i-c mm 

He is a mm i f in flow 

lie 1 -. a mnn po»se m no «ri» £•».» 

He is a mnn that i- tn*c 
lie is 1 man Ifintpi*® i*m.* iri--di>ui 
10 This is n laborious unncrtil nig 

Tins is m undertaking mielunu initcn lab o t 
Tins is an undertaking that nuofie« much l about 

694 Conversion of Phrases Into Clauses— 

1 1 ho light ol the ' mi 

flic light flitch (he tun gn if 

2 I like a logui to hi punished 

1 like tnat <[ re up should be punnhed, 
d I cinnoi nnderatand *»oin nucunm; 

I cannot understand irhrt you menu 

I llitvtno don'' this-, thev departed 
Alta they had done this, tliev dcpnrtcd 

G He is too good to >efu c (hit laiour 

He ib fo good, that he mil not rejnsr tl lojaiv'li 

0 lie is loo fIuci, not to punts} the fault 

He is so bluet, that he i nil the tattU 

7 Henry writes like me 
Henrv vvntes at l miU 
$ ft {Junes hie the sun 
It '•hints as the tun thine 
9 Ho bank like lead 

He sank ns lead would ml 
10 1 his end news is too true 

1 1ns « id new s is so urv tine that it can no* be ucicpUd 

II 1 his fact is too cadent to ,cpii,c pi oof 

'11ns fact is <o cadent that it doc <• no' icquue mm pi out 

12 fn the Cl eld 01 will fa ilu ic, we must abandon the scheme, 
Should non tally we mutt abandon the scheme. 

695 Interchange of Principal and Subordinate 
Clauses — 

1 Mann dan* *hall no * qx is* by bcfoie I return 

= I will xetma before many days pass by, 

2 You cannot go home till you haic dclnered youi teuton 

— Ton mvsl dclner youi lesson before you can go home. 
*1 He had hardly aimed it lien he mis urre led 
= He teas arrested as soon as lie aimed 
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4 When 1 was youngci I thought, so 

= When I thought so, I teas younger 

5 He tan auay as soon as lie saw me 

= No sooner did lie see me than he ran auay 

6 Tlio book is just who c I left it 

— I left the book just wheie it is now 

7 The fact is exactly as you hate put it 

= You hate put the fact exactly as it is. 

S It always pom s -when (if) it rams 

= It never rains but it pours 

9 Edinburgh, ichcic the goieinmcnt tuts coined on, was m a 
state of anarchy 

= The government teas earned on at Edmbui gh, v. Inch 
was in a state of anaicby. 

10 I thought lnm moie clcici than he is 

= He is not so clever as I thought him 

11 You cannot get the place unless you haic good i ccommcnda 
iions 

— If you want to get the place you must have good 
recommendations. 

12 lie is so pool that he cannot even pay his fics 

= He cannot even pay his fees, because he is so very pool , 

or, too pool to do so 

13 I do not sco tlio foicc of the objections which yon haic uigcd 

= You hate urged objections of which I do not seo the 

foice 

11. I judged that nc neic considerably out of oui couise 

= We were, as I judged, cousideiably out of onr couise 

698. Conversion of Affirmative into Negative — 

40 — .*1« soon as they san me, they lan an ay, 

Ac g — No soonci had they seen me than they lan an ay 

697. Conversion of Negative into Affirmative — 

Ncg — lie had nothing hut a suit of clothes 
Aff — He had only a suit of clothes (or, All ho had nas a suit 
of clothes). 

698. Conversion of Exclamatory into Assertive— 

1 Ei d — O that 1 had the n mgs of a doi o > 

./Us — 1 (nisli) nould that I had the mugs, Ac 

2 Ex. cl — Hon nonld ho laugh, if lie knen it 1 

Ass 1 — Ho nould laugh aciy much if he knew it, 

699. Conversion of Assertive into Exclamatory— 

1 A's , — He is a a eiy good man 
Lx cl — What a good man lie is 1 
2. — I nisli I ncie happy 

Ex cl — Would that I nci‘c happy * 
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700. Conversion of Interrogative mto Asset tive— 

1. Tnf —To wlml can I nltubnlc join. silence but to foi get- 

fulness * , 

As* —I cannot attributo j ouv Silence to nnj tlnng but foi get 
fulness. 

2. Int — Do yon lent o finch n matter m doubt 9 

.Acs — You should not lea\o such n mnltei in doubt. 

3 Int — NVhnfc mote could I do 0 

L .Asi- — 1 could do nothing more 

When a sentence is changed from In ten ogn tit o into Asseiluo 
oi nee tn oft the afiinnnt no becomes negative, and the negative, nflnma- 
MIC 

701. Conversion of Assertive mto Interrogative — 

I l«t. — No man of flense mil o\ci do so 

Int — Will mi} man of sense e\ ei do so 9 
2 .1 1 * — Tt would be teij nwkwnid foi all of us to be kings 

hit —Would it not bo tei} awkward foi all or us to be kings 9 

702. Conversion of Exclamatory into Interroga- 
tive— 

1 Tul — What a huge tiee that is » 

/at — Is that not a teiy Inigo nee 9 
2 J rrl — Hot#old ho is ’ 

Int — Is ho not teij old * 

703. Conversion of Impeiative into Assertive— 

I Imp — Take nwnt the suflises and piefixes of a word, and the 
viom lemains 

An — If ton take nwnt the suffices and piofi\cs of a woid the 
Htein remains 

-« * 

704. Conversion of O ptativ e into Assertive— 

1 Opt — Mat > on he hnppt ' 

An* — I wish that } ou may he hnppt . 

Opt — Mat God bless mo 1 

— I prat that God may bless me 

705. Conversion of Interiogative mto Impera- 
tive— 

Int — IIow old is ho 9 
Imp — Tell me how old he is 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES. 


706 “Synthesis” is the conveise of Analyst* The 
latter is the breaking down of a sentence into its paits , the 
former is the building up of parts into a whole 

707. Synthesis of Simple Sentences — In building 
up two 01 more detached statements into a simple sentence, 
retain one finite teib, changing the rest into paibiciples, infini- 
tives, geiands, geruudml mfimtnes oi nouns, oi omitting 
them altogether 

TUustuitions o 

1 He w oi tocl hard He felt tired 

s= Raving w oiled hard, he felt tiled 

2 He Ins two books He must get them punted 

= He lias two books to get punted 

3 The w ind w as fm omnble The ship set sul 

= The wind being fauna able , the ship set sail 

4 William was a gient man 
He as called the Conqueroi 
He was corpulent 

= William the Gonqueior, a great man, was coipulent 

j He dismissed lus old mmistcis and aduscis 
'J Ins mis a foolish net 

= He foolishly dismissed his old ministers and adviseis 

G The Piesbyteums thiew their fieedom down 
They tluew it down at the feet of then tjiant 
The tyrant was most heartless 

H hen thiowing it down, they cast no glance on the past 
= Without casting one glance on the past, the Ptesby- 
tenans threw down then fieedom at the feet of then most heart- 
less tjiant 

| 7 Tides me penodical swells in the ocean 

'i hose swells aie pioduccd bv ilic at n action ot the sun and the 
moon 

The influence of the moon is siv times gicatci than that of rlie 
sun 

This is duo to its piotimitv to the caitli 
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= Tides arc periodical swells in. the ocean, pioduced by 
the attraction of tlie son and moon, the influence of the moon, 
on mpf to its proximity to the eaitb, being six timeB greater 
than that of the san 

/ S The Rjo House Plot wns n conspn-noj ngamst Charles II 
The long wns expected to go to Noivmaihet races 
Iho conspirators w cro to stop his coach on his return 
Hems then to be fired upon 

The assassins were to he concealed by the hedges on tho road. 

= The J?t/e House Plot tins a conspiracy to stop the' coach 
of Chniles II on his leturn fiom Newmniket races and to file 
npon him under covei of the hedges on the road. 

O Eugene Aram was convicted at tho York assizes 
Tho date of the assizes was 1750 
He Imcl mmdorod Daniel Claho at Knarcshuigli 
The minder was committed about fourteen years bcfoie flio 
trial 

He was sentenced to death 

Hefore locen mg sentence ho delivered an ablo but unavailing 
speech 

Tho subject of his speech was the impiobabilitv of a man liho 
him doing such a deed 

— At the York Assizes in 1759, Euqane Aram , on being 
convicted of the mmdoi of Daniel Clnilce, committed nfc 
Knai osbnvgli about fointeen years befoie, uassentencedJo death, 
notwithstanding Ins having delivered nn able but unavailing 
speech on the trapiobabihty of nnan like him doing such a deed. 

10 A certain mine was facilitated m England 
' '1 Ins was done in-ihc end of the lOign of Edward I 

The crime was that of clipping tho coin - 
Icvias facilitated b> tho custom of cutting the Bilvei pennv 
The custom vv as sanctioned liy law 
The pennj was cut into halv es and cpinrtors 

— The crime of clipping tho com tins facilitated in England 
m tho eailypait of the reign of Edwaid I, by the custom 
sanctioned by law, of cutting the silvet peunv into halves and 
quarters 


708. Synthesis of Complex Sentences.— A Complex 
bentenco has one principal clause and one oi more subordinate 
clauses In combining a number of detached statements into a 
couipl™ wtcncc, one must ho te tamed for the principal clause 
and fim lost turned into phmses oi clauses one at least being- 
nrned info a clause , all icdundant expressions and i epetitions 

™ f ; h u f emoved - V^per connectives between clauses, and 
suitable tenses must bo employed TlhisUations 

1 Camphor is n solul cssenlinl oil 

ft, 1 ® hj ll 0,hn K tho " 00fl of n species of laurel 

1 his laurel abounds m ceitnm paits of China and Japan. 


29 
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= Camphor is a solid, essential oil, obtained by boiling the 
wood of a species ol lain cl uhich abounds m certain parts of 
Japan and China 

2 A fnimei stept into a field to mend 1 gap m one of the fences 
At Ins return ho found the cradle turned upsido down 

Ho had left his onl} child asleep in the ciadle 
The clothes wcio all toin and bloody 

Ilis dog ■was lying neat tlio cradle, also bcsmcaicd with blood 

= A farmer, who hud just stept into a field to mend a gap 
m one of the fences, found nthisietum that the cradle, m which 
he had left lus only child asleep, had been turned upside down, 
the clothes all torn and blood}', and ( hat his dog was tying neai 
the cradle, also besmeared with blood 

3 no tinned up the ci ndlc 
He found lus child unhuit 

He found an onoimons soipent ljing dead on the flooi 
The serpent had boon killed In the faithful dog 
'Jhc courage and fidolitt of the dog picsenod the life ol the 
child 

The coinage mid fidelity of the dog desoneci aim difieienr 
fnte 

= Twmnq wp llie ciadle,' ho found that his clnld had not 
been huit, and that an enormous set Dent was lying dead on the 
floor, ‘killed by that faithful dog, whose com age and fidelity, in 
pieseivmq the life of the child, deserved a very difterent fate. 

4 The mnnneis of mdnidnals nio genefallj dcteiminedln moral 

causes 

A nation is nothing but a collection of individuals 

The clinrncter of a nation will therefoi e much depend on moial 
causes 

This must be evident to the most superficial obscnei 

= That the cliaiactei of a nation will much depend on 
moial causes must be evident to the most superficial observer 
since a natron is nothing but a collection -of individuals, whose 
^manneis aie generally determined by these causes, 

0 Iran was Oni of Russia 

He frequently went out disguised 

lie did so to chscorat tlio opinion of the people about Ins 
administration 

Ono day ho enteied a small \illnge 
He pietendefl to be overcome ba fatigue 
Ho imploiod leliof 

He imploiod it fioin many of the inhabitants 

= Oneday, Oral Ii an o/Eussio, m7io frequently went out 
disguised to discorei the opinion of the people about his 
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administration, enteied a small village, Mlieie, pretendinq to be 
oveicome by fatigue, be imploieci i ehef from many of tbe inha- 
bitants 

0 I u as musing tlius 

While musing, I cast mj exes tox\ uds the summit of a lock. 

It x\ is not fai fiotn me 

On its summit T discoxoicd a poison. 

ILc uas habited like a shcphcid 

JJnt he i\ is a being of a snpenoi naLuic 

1 must siy this, if the a nth is to be spoken. 

= While I Mas thus musing (oi, while musing thus), I oast 
1113 eyes towaids the summit of a 1 ock not far fiom me, oh 
which I discovered a peisou habited like a shepheid, who, to 
speak the truth, Mas a being of a snpenoi nafciue. 

709 Synthesis of Compound Sentences. 

A Compound sentence must contain at least tno puncijml 
(coordinate) clauses with 01 icitliout suboi dinate clauses To 
build up a compound sentence out of seveial detached statements 
select two 01 moie leading statements, connect them by me,.ub 
of piopei co-oulmatue conjunctions and conveit the lemaming 
sentences into subordinate clause t, 01 pbiases and tack these oil 
to the co-01 dinate clauses to which the} aie related m thought 
Illustrations 

1 lie was an excellent ollicei 

He m is possessed of main kmghclj qualities 

lie Mas somculiat li aught j ui ins bearing 

He Mas one of the best connected ca\ jlicrs m the ainn 

= He was an excellent officer and possessed many knightly 
qualities, though lie was someivhat haughty in his bearing, as he 
Mas one of the best connected cavalieis in the aimy 

2 It was pioposed to sell our colt at a neighbouring fan as no 

xx anted to buj a horse 

My xvife pioposed this as the colt Mas giown old. 

A horse that xxoukl carry single or double upon occasion 
xvould make a piettj appeal ance at church or on a visit-. 
We xxere now to hold up out heads a little lughci m the Moild 
than wo had done bcfoie 

=lFe icere note to hold up our heads a little higher in the 
woild and so my wife proposed that we should sell our colt, which 
was grown old, at a ueighbouung fair, and buy a horse, which 
would carry single 01 double upon occasion and make a pretty 
appeatauce at chaich 01 on a x lsit^ 1 J 
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i 

710 Synonyms me wotds of the same ginmniutical 
class winch liaxo nenilj tlio same meaning, sometimes t bo same 
gcucial meaning but a different Rpccifie shade of meaning , as 
foi example, mix nnd blend 'Both these words denote n similm 
general meaning of putting things liquid, or lesembling liquids, 
together , but w hen we speak of mu in if two coloms together, 
nnd of the coloms of the lainbow blending with onoanothei, the 
•particular meaning is x eiy dilTeient Hiring makes two colours 
one if wo nnx bine nnd yellow, wo got pieen , blending is then 
gradual, almost imperceptible, lunmng into ono unotboi. 

711 Woids which ox pi ess neatly t ho same general notion 
have ofter come locxpiessit inxoi} dilfcionf, sometimes almost 
opposite, wajs , as unite and combine Those two words nro m 
many usos com ei tiblc , they may be exchanged one foi the 
otb9i They cxpiess genoinllj the samo act, bnt they oxpiess 
paiticglaily tw o different sides of it. Unite means to make one , 
and combine, to bring tiro together. Wo use unite whole the 
notion of the oneness resulting fiom the action is prominent , ns 
‘the union of England and Scotland, 1 foiimng one kingdom. 
But we say that two men combined to annoy another, because 
the notion of then joining is piomment. Combination regaids 
more the coming together of two parties , uti’OH regaids moic 
tlreir oneness when come togetliei Connect, again, is of more 
extensive meaning two houses may be connected by a passngo, 
but not combined oi united 

712 Theie aio moie words which are nearly synonymous 
in English than m other languages, because we have often 
t.wo sets of derivatives, one fiom the Latin or Greek, and the 
othei fiom the Anglo-Saxon, mnumg, so to snj , parallol with 
each other , as boyish, puerile , kingly, regal oi i oyal , laugh at, 
ridicule, deride, But oven rn these cases it will be found’ 
generally speaking, that the Saxon expression is the strongoL 
of the two, v — the plawei and theiefoie the strongei If we 
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speak of deriding a measure, ltis-not so plain wliat tins dendinq 
means , but. if we speak of laughing at a measui e, eacb part of 
the phrase explains itself, and so it. is stronger , it sajs what it 
does say morefoicibly So amicable and friendly tbe lattei is 
much more foicible It implies a moie positive feeling , hence 
we speak of an amicable an anqement as opposed to a hostile one, 
but we speak of a friendly call without any refeience to, oi 
thought of, an unfriendly one 

713 Examples of Synonyms discriminated — 

1. Abandon, forsake, lelmquish, desert, give vp, leave, quit 

To abandon is inm lllmgl j to gn c up anything, as, we weic compollcd 
to abandon out object, /ojsaAc is to lcn\ c a person m lcsonbinent oi ( 
dislike, as lie has joi taken all, tehnquish is to quit any chum to, as, I 
ichnqutt.li inj claim to that estate , dt >ci t is to leai e meanlj oi tieachci* 
ousIn, as lie deserted Ins fnentl m need Wo ntaj say of a man, ' He qnct. 
up a place of trust, Icaics Ins parents m tioublc and quit* bis couutiy 1 

2. Abstain, refiain • 

Wc abstain from atliing, no icfunn fiom an action * Ho abst lined J 
f lom food and dnnh foi a n\ hole dat ’ * It n ns with difficult} I Lcfi allied 

fi oiu gn mg him a beating ’ 

3 Admiration, uondei 

Wonder miounts to a little moic than a pausing of the mind, nil 
incapacity to fix on a discoimblo point in an object tliat louses om 
cunositN Admiration is icondci mixed nniIIi esteem oi veneration the 
udmnci suspcncls-liis thoughts, not fiom the Nacaucj , but the fullness, of 
lus mind ho is n\ ctod to an object which foi a time’ absoibs Ins f icultics 
nothing but what is great mid good excites admuation, and none but 
cultnatcd minds me susceptible of it an ignorant poison ennnot adniue, 
because he cannot appieciato the ialue of inj thing 

J" 4 Admission, admittance 

Admittance is piopcilN confined to the receiving a pcisou oi thing 
into a gnen place , admission includes m itself the idea not only of leccn mg, 
but also the pm pose of rccennig Whocvei is admitted oi has the libeity 
of cutciiug any place, with oi -without an object, has admittance , 
but a poison has admission to plnccs of tinst, oi into ofhccs and the like 

V 5 ~^A$vrm , assert 

To aff» m is said of facts , to assei t, of opinions , w e a flu in w hat w e 
know , in o assei t what w e belie\ c Wc contradict an aflb motion w e confute 
an assertion 


6 Aim, object, end 

The aim is that wln<*h the poison basin his dnnu mind it depends 
upon the character of the individual n\ bother it bo good or bad, attainable 
oi othomisc The object lies m tlio thing, ltisamattox of choico, it 
depends upon accident as w ell as design, w bother it bo w orthv or unw oi thy , 
tlio end is that which foilous or terminates anj corn so orpioceodmg, it 
depends upon the means taken, wbolliel tho end. is arm od at or not It is 
the aim of the Christian to lne peaceably , it is a mark of dulness or folly 

the^means Ut ’ 11 18 S0 F hlBt! 7 to suppose that the end will justify 
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{ i. All , whole. 

All respects a iiumbci of individuals , uholc respects a single body 
witli its component parts we have not all, if ndmenot tl»o whole nnmbei 
nc have not llio uholc, if nc li nc not all the pnits of which it is composed 

^ -8 AUcr, change 

'lo (ilia is. to make some diflcieiicc m a thing oi pcisoii , to elm mjc 
is to substitute one thing foi motlici Alterations uepiitiil, chtimjet 
legnd the nliole Some additions md alltiitliuni «n nude m cull 
non edition of a book Constant chunqc of goi eminent is dctiimcntil to a 
state 

9 A mazed, astonished, surpnsed, confounded. 

"We me amazed at nhnt is nicoinpiebeiisible , adoni died itnlint is 
vast oi gicnt, mipi it-crl at wlmt is non or unexpected , confounded hi 
li hit is shocking oi tcmble 

^ 10 Ambiguous, equivocal 

~ »\n equivocal cipicssion Ins tnn meanings , one open, md intended 

to he tiudct stood , the othci conceded, md understood ouli hi the person 
who uses the expression An ambiguous expression Ins, ippiicntli, two 
senses, and lenes us m doubt iilncli of the two to ptcfci An honett mail 
will rcfriin fiom cmploungnn equivocal cxpicssion, a confuted man nm 
often utter ambiguous terms without am design 

11 Amiable, amicable 

Both uoids me ultimately fiom Lat unto, I loie 'Hit foimct 
dncetli from anmbiltf, fit lo ho loicd, means possessing qualities wlueli 
tend to awaken out feelings of ifFcetion or tenderness ton mils then 
posscssoi , the lattci, from amicabilis, fncudli, is the o]ipositc of hothlc 
the fonnci lefers to one’s disposition oi beliaiioui the latter to one’s 
eouduct 

12 Ansuei , i ephj 

V i cjtly is a distinct lesponso to a found question oi attack, m 
speech oi ivntmg The woid unticci is used m two senses, it: , (1) m the 
most genu si sense of a more response, ns the answci to a question , in 
(2) m the sense of a decisive and sntisf ictoiv confutation of an adv ersary ’■< 
argument, ss when we speak of u triumphant uuswci to the speech oi 
accusations of an opponent 

1 ]3 Anger, resentment 

) Angei is a sudden sentiment of displcasuie, piovoked by injury 
done to ourselves oi to others Resentment is iv moic settled oi lastmg 
feeling 

’ 14 Appeal , seem 

" To appeal Ins lefeicnec lo a thing’s being pieseulcd lo om view, 
Uh, the sun ippcina , to teem is connected w ilh the Jde i or semblance, and 
lisu illy implies uu inleienec of oui mind ns to tho ]>roh ihdif v oi a thing s 
hung so, is a slonn teem* to be coming ‘ J he stmv oppm, to betiue’ 
means that llio facts, is picscntcd go to show itstiuth, ‘ i lie tiory 'Ctnis 
to be true ’ moans it has the semblance of bung so, anil we infer lli it it 
is true. 
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\ 15 Jj/, sncnci » 

Ail is pruned, i-cu tie? is thenicnenl A spionco is a siflteninue 
nirangement of pnnciples nit is the eiming out of pnnciples in practice 
-Wiononn is n science, navigation is nil ait Insert (pnitli) on it 

^ 16 Artist, artisan 

Both tonus lime the radical moaning of “ one who practises an ait,” 
bnfc they ditTci m tlieu application Ai fiats is limited to those who practise 
the liberal nits, such ns painting, sculpture, photograph's, engranng, 
architecture, artisan to those w ho practise the mechanical mtsoi trades 
is carpenters smiths, jow oilers 

r 17 Ash, inquire 

We perfoi m both these actions m oi (lei to get mfoi niation but i\ o «*•/, 
for general purposes of coni entente, we niqnne fiom monies of ennosnr 
'lod»H respects simplj one thing , to tiiquuc inspects one oi mam Bub 
]eets lnrtiflercnt people a-t of each otliei w lintei or thei wish to know , 
h arners inqith c the reasons of things which me new to i lie m 

\ IS Assent, consent, 

i+*ent inspects niattois of judgment , roii-cit respects niatteis ot 
eonrtuet We cm ent to what we admit in he tine , we consent to what we 
allow to he done 1 <-e«f mm he giien to am thing whet hot po«ttncI\ 
pioposotl ha auothei oi not, hut io mh.ii/ supposes that what is on-cnlcl io 
is pi oposed In some othci person 

J 19 Authentic, genuine 

An nuthentu. hook is one m which niattois ot fact are related as 
thej re vlh happened , a ijenvnw hook is one that is written In the poison 
whose name it hears Thus, we spenlc or the anthenin ihj of Cnbhon’s His 
ton, that is of its authority ns n mordol facts, ami ot the qenmnene^ 
of Ossmn s Poems, that is, whether oi not tlici woie composed In the pei 
son to whom rhei me ascribed 1 

Battle, icai 

A baffle is a finale engagement between two contending ninucs \ 
irm is a » flie of engagements uismgfioni the same cause, and uudci taken 
fm the same object ns the rtdi casing of wiongs, the acorns, turn or 
ten it on, a.c 
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Behai loin, conduct , carnage, deportment, demeanov 


JJrhnviom inspects all actions cvposed to the notice of otbeis con 
duel inspects the general lino of a poison’s moial pioceodings, can,,, at 
signifies simplj the mannei of taming the bodi , deportment nrmhed 
onli to those ouenm actions tlmt bmc an immediate reference to otl eis 
aeMcanmn is applied to the general behni ioui ns m elates to the 11101110* 
stance mid situation or the mdn irtunl 

f 22 Benevolence, beneficence 

Jicneiolrnce 1-, luei dlv, well willing, bem/acncc isliteiilh well- 
doing J lie formei consists of intention, 1I10 Jattei of action the fotinei 
is the cause the latui the result Baneiotenee m» exist without 
bcneficcncc , nlw nja supposes benci olenn i nian is not said to he beneficent 
W ho does good ftom smistei i lews • , c, ' r 
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^ 23. Big, last, cnonnnn*, immense. 

Big lcfois io bulk , m»t to space , ciwimoir~, out of i nip, nnd -so is 
nsul of size or extent Hint is awl ward m tinplonsmg, immense is Hint 
w Inch cannot he measured 

24 Btunde >, ctrnr, initial? 

An cm or is n dojmi lute or dentation from that which is nght or 
concct , as, nn cnor of the press , an erroi of judgment A initial c is the 
interchange or taking of one thing for another thiough haste, inndver 
(cnee, Ac , ns, n careless niisfah A blunder is a mistake ot error of tho 
grossest hind It supposes n ptrson to flounder on m his tonrsc, citliei 
fiom carelessness, ipioranu, nr stupulih An emu mn\ ho corrected oi 
foign on , a mit-lnkc mat ho rectified or o\ei looked , a blundri is always 
considered hlamcnlile, md usunlU exposes a person lo shame nnd ridicule 

/25 Btaie, coutageous, gallant 

Courageous is generic denoting nn airraid spn it which rises nborr 
fenr, hi ate is nioro outward, ninihing a spirit which liras es oi delics dan 
gei , gallant uses still lnghei, denoting braun on extrioidman occasions 
in a sjmil of adientme V rum ancon <■ ninn is remit for danger, a hair 
man comth it, a gallant ninu dashes into (he midst of the lonflter 

( 2G Brat a if, coinage 

Bi aicrg bos in the blood, com nee in tlie mind lbefonnei depends 
on tlie plij sit nl temperaimiit, Hit 1 ittei on the lensnn the first is a speues 
of instinct, the second n Mrint a man is bran in proportion ns be is 
without thought , he h is eoui-nge in piopnrtion ns hi leisons or lellects 
'llio liiine man who fi uhsslt rushes to the mouth of the cannon mat 
tumble at Jus own shadow is he passes through a ehureluard, the 
i oioni/toio. man smiles at imngmnia daubers, and pi epmes to lneit those 
that me leal 

27 Oaitse, t cason, mot tie 

On use itspccts tho ordci and connexion of things, ico son, the 
moicnients nnd operations of the mind, iiiofin*, the movcincnls of the 
mind nnd bod} Cuu*t is pi opci h tho genent teim, icat-oi i and motm 
arc spttifit , otery ten sun oi viatur is n can^c, but c\ oi \ came is not a 
i mson oi tnohu Causi is said of all innininati objects, reason and 
motive of rational agents w lintci ei linppens in the world hnppcns fiom 
somo cause, mediate or lnunedintu , the pnmnrt oi first cair-c of all is God 
wlintevei opinions men hold, tin i ought to bo able to issipi n substantial 
tea ••an Tat them, nnd foi wlinteiei (hot do, tbei ought tollmen suflieient 
motne 

I 28 Chat octet, t eputation. 

* Chaiactci is the sum of a man’s qualities which nunl linn as good or 
bad , icpiitatiOn is wlial people /find or those qa limes, ns lai ns thc\ know 
them A dishonest man lias a bad chnractu , but if be manages totonct il 
Ins. dishonest} , bo innv lmc a good uputation 

I 29. Ohildhle, childish 

C/uh?fiie=simplc as a child , efufcfifrfi=sill\ or foolish as a eliild. 
Compare womanly, nomanrdi (eftemmato) 
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30 Clean , cleanly 

Clean esprcs°cs a freedom frotn dirt or soil , cleanly, the disposition 
or habit of being clean A poison w ho keeps lnmsolf clean is cleanly , n 
cleanly scrrnnt t ikes caie to keep tilings dean 

i 31 Clearly, distinctly 

That is seen cleat ly of w lucli one has n clem new independent of 
anything else , tint is seen distinctly which is seen so ns to distinguish it 
from otliei objects We see the moon clcaily vlicnovei it shines, hut no 
cannot see the spots in tlio moon distinctly \uthont the help of glasses 
Wlint no see distinctly muse he seen clem hi, lint n thing nisi ho seen 
clcaily nithont being seen distinctly A nnntofliglit oi the intei \ ention 
of other objects, picients ns from Seeing clcaily , distance, oi n defect 
in the sight, prei onts us from seeing dwlindly 

v^2 Cloth s, clothes. 

Ololli*, kinds of cloth, .such ns, uoollon cloth, silk cloth, and so on, 
clothe gnimonts, such ns, coat, tiousers, shut, and so on 

33 Command, order, injunction 

Command is the general term , injunction lclntes to gcneial conduct, 
order to paiticulai nets A hoi teceiies oi dors 'to lenin n lesson , lmt m 
junctions to be diligent A command is moio nhsoluto oi despotic than tho 
others 

34 Common , ordinary , i algor t 

Common denotes nlmt belongs to oi is done by , lnnivy nnd so Tvhnfc 
nants in attraction , oidinni y signifies nlmt comos louncl in an oiderly oi 
regnlai succession, i c , iihnt is repeated many times, and is used to donoto 
w lint nants m distinction , i utqm is opposed to polite It is n lommon 
notion of the eastern nntions that stms liillnence men’s lues The change 
of night and dm is an ouhnai ij occnuemo of nature The nilqai classes 
of India oi c Pnuahs 

f 35 Commonly, geneially, 

What is commonly dono is an action common to all , what is geneially 
done is the action of the gieatest pnrl , what is ficcjuenihj done is eithei the 
action of mnm , oi nu actum many tunes leponlcd lit the same person, 
"hat is usually done is done veguhuly by one or mam Commonly is 
opposed to ini eh , generally and ficqucnfly to occnsionalh oi seldom, 
usually to causunlh men commonly judge or othois by thenisehos , those 
"ho judge by the men ostenoi nio ycncially deceit od , aiotw ltjistanding 
cteiy precaution, one’ is fiequcnily opposed to gioss frauds, a man oi 
business usimflj/iepnus to bis counting hou«o etery dn\ nt a ccitnin 
lioiu 

t 36 Comparison, contrast 

Likeness m tlic quality and difference m the degice nio requisite foi 
a companion , likeness in tlic degice and opposition in the qnnlitt aie 
lequisite foi a coiiIhW , things of the same colom mo rompmed , those of 
an opposite coloiu nio contiasfed a companion is mndc between too 
shades of red , a cont,a<-t beta eon black and while 

37 Compulsion, obligation. 

Compulsion is physical obligation moral We me geneially com- 
pollen to do wltnb is contrary to our inclinations , we mo obliged to do 
■what is imposed on ns tig n dnt), nhetlier n"ice*d)lc oi iiot If no do nol 

30 
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jay our taxes, Government; will compel us to do so, no are obliged to 
ulfll our promises, ox to conform to customs 


3 


88 Oonfet , bestow , 

Oonfc) > >7i g is an act of authority , bestowing that of chanty oi 
genciosity Pimces and men in power con fm , people m a pm ate Btation 
bestow Honours, dignities, piivileges and ranks, aie the things covfu l ed , 
favours, kindnesses and pecuniary relief, aio the things bestowed Merit, 
favour, interest, oapnoo, ox mtngue, gives use to co nfeuing, necessity, 
solicitation, and pm ate affection, lead to bestowing 

J 89 Confess, admit 


Confess is a stiongoi cvpiession than admit We con/css that wo 
mo uxong , no admit that we aie mistaken 

_J 40 Confusion, disorder 

Confusion signifies the state of being confounded oi confused Die 
oidei signifies the levei so of oi dei Confusion supposes the absence of all 
oidoi , disoxfo the dciangement of oidex where it cxiBts oi is supposed to 
ovist, thoio is always ditto) der in confusion, hut not nlwajs confusion in 
Aisoidei The gieatei the multitude the moie they aie liable to fall into 
confusion if thej do not aot in perfeot conceit, as in the case of u routed 
army oi a tumultuous mob Wheie thcie is the greatest ordei, the 
smallest eiionmstance is apt to pioduce disordci, the consequences of w Inch 
li ill be rnoie oi less senous 


x 4T Contented, satisfied 

' One is contented iilicn one wishes foi no more , one is sahsflpd when 
ono has obtained all lie lushes The contented man has nlnajs enough, 
the satisfied man has enough only foi tlio time being Contentment is a 
negative qualitj — the absence of pam , satisfaction is positive pleasure 

42 Contest, conflict 

Contest ougmally denoted a struggle in aigument and then a 
Btiuggle for some common object between opposing parties, usually one of 
consideiable duiation, and implying successive stages Conflict denotes 
liteinlly a close peisonal engagement, in which sense it is applied to actual 
fighting It is, however, moie commonlj used m a figurative senso to de 
note stienuous oi dnect opposition, as a mental conflict, conflicting lntoiests 
oi passions, a conflict of law s 

43 Continuous, continual / 

Continuous is the stiongei word and denotes that the continuity oi 
union of pnits is absolute and wnmten upted, as ‘ a continuous stioam of' 
vv ater 1 Continual maiks a close and unbiohen succession of things, rathei 
than absolute continuity' 

‘ It lamed continuously foi two daj s,’ means that there was no bieak 
oi interruption whatcvci in the ram, that it rained unceasingly for that 
tune 

1 It lamed continually foi two dav s ’ would imply that it kept raining 
foi two dajs with occasional breals 

44 Cool, cold 

In the natural sense, cool simply cvpresses the absence of warmth , 
cold is positnelj contrai y to lwumth , the former m regal d to objects in 
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general, tlic lattoi to moral objects m tlie figuiatne senso the analogy is 
stnctly piesened Cool is used as it lespects the passions and the affec- 
tions , cold only with legal d to the affections "With regaid to tlie passions, 
cool designates afieedom fioitt agitation or excitement, ninth is a desirable 
quality Coolness in a time of dangci, and coolness m a argument, aio 
alike commendable As cool and cold lespect tlie affections, tlie cool is 
opposed to tlie fuendly, tlie cold to tlie n arm-hearted Gooln css is an 
eneiny to social enjo} nients , coldness is an enemy to affection 

fl 45 Coiporal, coipoieal 

Coipoiaf (opposed to menful) =ielatmg to ov affecting the body, as 
* to) pot al punishment ’ 

Coipoieal (opposed to spu i£iiaf) = having a body, consisting of a 
matenal bod} oi substance, as, ‘ cot pot eal substance ’ 

JAG. Corpse, carcase 


Goipsc is onlj r applied to the dead body of a human being , 'Oat case 
to that of a beast , and sometimes to that of a human being in contempt 

47 Cost, expense 

The cost is n hat a thing cost** oi n hat is to be laid out foi it, the 
cipcnse is that nlmt a person actually lays out A co'-f commonly com- 
prehends an etpensc, tluftoims me on iuhous occasions used indifferently 
foi each other , no speak of counting the cost or counting the eipantc of 
doing anything , at a gicat cost or at a gicat expense on the othei hand, 
of doing a thing to one’s cost, of glowing wise at othei people’s expense 

48 Courage, foi titude 

Courage respects action, foi titude lespects passion A man has 
coin age to meet danger, and foi fit tide to endure pam Coinage is that 

pouer of the mind n Inch bears up agauist the evil that is piospect , foi - 
titude is that pou ei nhich endures tbo paur that is felt the man of com age 
goes n ith the same coolness to the mouth of tlio cannon, as the man of 
Joi titude undergoes tlie amputation of a limb 


49 Crime, vice , sm 


Giime is a violation of the Ian of a country 
inoiallaii, an is a nolation of a leligious Ian 
idleness is at ice ,^-unbelief is a sni 

50 Curious, inquisitive 


, ucc is a violation of «i 
Smuggling is a ci ime j 


Cuuouk denotes a fooling, and inquisitive a habit We me cuuous 
nben no desire to learn something non , wo no inquisitive nhen wo set 
oui selves to gam the information by mquuy oi research Curiosity is 
generally' used m a goed, oi uidiffcient sense, inquisitiveness is nliiais 
others' 1 a ^ SCnS °’ andlln P hes a dcsue to penetrate into the concerns of 

f 51 Custom, habit. 


Custom rofcis to the action, habit to tlio don of the action Custom 

fucoatl f" que ? l TfT ° f tllOSamo act > hahlt ™aus the effect prT 
, ° r b ° dy by aucl , 1 \°P efa tion * By the custom of n allang 

ft Jh FJS. fc t ’ , onQ - acqUuGS a hahit of idleness * But n e say ■ Ho had 

L wT S0 ’ n0fcC,t8to ’i l1 Thcro cu * t0 ™ among the Jews? 

not fiat if When one pel son does tho same thing often, it becomes luS 

eaU fu cus^m? ' UUmbei ° f P ™’ “ a uatl0n ’ do tbe ™ thing, n o 
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.52 Decided, decisive 


Decided uinrks Hint sshic.li is aclifilly decided dccibiu that ss liu.li 
appertains to dcitHon Decided is employed foi pci sons 01 tilings, dccimc 
only foi tilings A poison’s nseision or attachment is decided , a sentence, 
i judgment, 01 l sictory, is dcctmc A limn of a decided cliaractei 
ilnnys adopts dcciMic mcnsuics 

] 53 Defend, poled 


To difend is to swud off, and to jnoterl is to coin o\ei so as to socuic 
ngnmst, an appio idling (langcr Tin funnel implies occasion il actmty 
nlnic is Hit 1 ittci a pnssne but puinanent action Wo defend tlioso nlio 
uio actually attacked but ptoicct those nlio me hulk to bo iittuckcil oi 
inj uicd A coat difendk but a liouse piotcch us fioin tlio liieloincnt 
u eatliei 

,Js4 Delightful, delicious 

DJicioiiv lcfcrs to tlio pltasuio dtincd fiom ceitmn of the senses, 
piuticulaily tlio taste uml smell , at, dc/irioii- food, a ihheioai fragmnee 
Delightful may also ltfei to most of tin senses, as, delightful music, n 
dcliglitjitl piospcet , delightful sensations , but lias n higher application to 
matters of taste feeling, md sentiment , is a delightful abode, comers ition, 
employ mont , delightful scenes, &t 


/ « 


J bo 


Deny, icfme 


IVo dmy ifitcl, no itfn c a thing oi to do something , as, ‘lie denied 
that lie li id done it ’ , ‘ He leruscd to leaie the room ’ Sometimes the two 
uoids ai-e used si non vmonslv Wo may siy "Ihcy icftiocd him thofuoiu,’ 
aud also ' They denied linn the ncccss uics oflifc ’ 


ND — Reju'-c also means to decline to tufa, as, 'He refused tlio 
picsuit 1 

J 56 Despeiate, hopeless. 

Desperate is applicable to poisons oi things, hopeless to things 
only a peison makes n desperate effoit, lie undertakes a liopclen task 
Dc-perate, sshon applied to things, cxpi esses moio than hopeless, tlio 
lattei niniks the absence of hope ns to the attainment of good, tlio foimci 
luniks tho absence of hope ns to the remosal of an cul 


57. Destiny, fate, lot, doom 

‘ Destiny is used in lcgaid to one’s station and ssalk in life , futc in 
legaid to s\ hat one suffers , lot micgaidto sslntono gets oi possesses, 
lud doom depends mostly upon tho Hill of another denting is marked 
out, futc is fixed , a lot is assigned , a doom is passed Jt is tho denting of 
some men to be aln ay s cliauging then plan of life , it is but too frequently 
thc/«tcot autliois to libom for tho benefit of mankind, and to icap 
nothing foi thcmsclsos but poscity and neglect , it is tlio lot but of very 
Ich to enjoy Hint they themselves coiiBidei a competency , a man some 
times seals Ins ossn doom by his imprndcucc oi sices 

58 Determine, lesohe 

To djtci mine is moio especially an actof the judgment , to icnolic is 
an act of tlio Mill ho detcinnnc boss or sslmt sse shall do, this lcquucs 
examination and choice we rcbohc that s\o ssill do sslmt sse haso deter- 
mined upon , thisicquncs a him spirit Oni dctci munitions should be 
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piudcnl, that tlir-’s may not cause 1 opcntnncc oux lesolulions should bo 
hxcd, m ordci to picxcnt \ irmtion There can be no co operation with n 
limn nli o is undetermined , it mil be dnngcious to to operate nith a man 
nho is iiiC'olute 

■vi 59. Difference, distinction, 

Dijfcicuct hes m the thing, distinction is the act of the poison the 
foimovis thcufoie, to the lattei as tho cause to the effect , the distinction 
rests on the dyTercnci s those arc equally but logitmns u bo make a dis 
tinction without n dtjfct cnee oi nlio innhe no distinction nhcrc tlieio is a 
thjtcrcncc Sometimes distinction, is put foi tin ground of distinction, 
nhu.lt brings m ncirerin sense to dttfcienec, m n Inch cast the formci is a 
species of tlie lattei a dijfcicnce is either external oi internal, a distinction 
is alums external the Foimei Ins m the thing, the lattei is designedly 
made ne hate dtjciencu- m chirattci, and distinction* m dicss 

- 60 Different, unlike 

Vijffiient is posit ne, unlth lsnecatixc nelooh itnhifc is diffeicnt 
and drau 1 comparison , but tint ninth m unlike necdb no comparison a 
thing is said to bo different from cioiy other thing, oi unlde anything seen 
before 


61. Difficulty, obstacle 


A difficulty omlmias«cs an obstacle stops ns \\ e lcinoic the one , 
no surmount the otliu Generally, the hist expresses somculmt tuning 
from the nature and urcuiustnm.es of the affm , the second somenliut 
an sing fiom a foreign cause Philip found dijjicult>i mmmagmgtho 
Athenians, fiom the imtuio of then disposition , but the eloquence of 
Demosthenes x\ \a the gicntost obstuclc to his designs 

62 Disc oicj, invent 

We diicoict something that existed btfoie but uas unknown , we 
uncut neu combinations Columbus disunited Amenen, and Galileo ««. 
tented the telescope 


63 Disposition, temper 

These tonus me both applied to the mind and its bins , but dispost. 
tion inspects the u hole frame and tcxtuie of the mind, tcmpei lespects 
onI\ tho bias oi tone of tho feelings Di spo it ion is pum incut and settled 
tempo mat be tmnsitoiy and fluctuating The disposition compiclieuds 
the sjmng3 met motnes of actions , the temper influences tho action of tho 
moment it is possible and not unfrequent to luxe a good disposition mtb 
a bad tempo , and nee tcisl The disposition is pioperly said to be 
natural, the tempo is rather acquired oi formed by uieumstanccs 

^61, Distinguish, separate 

Wo distinguish n hat no want not to confound nith anothei tlmur 
ne separate uliat ne uant to icmmc from it Objects arc distinguished 
fiom one anothei by then qualities They me separated In distance of 
time or place * 1 


65 Doubt, suspect. 

To douht a fact or statement is to be inclined to think it not iinr 
to suspect is to be melincd to think it tine To douht a man’s honesty is 
to suspect Inin to he dishonest 1S 
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/66. Drown , sink 

Drown is used in lefeicncc to lmng tilings, and sink in ref&onco to 
liianimato objects ‘ He v>us di owned , 1 ‘ Tho boise was drowned,' ‘Tlio 
pieco of w ood sank m tho w atei ’ 

/ 67 ' Dumb , silent , mute 

Ho is duirib who cannot speak, silent who does not speak, nitric who 
may not speak 1 ' 

{68 Education , instruction. 

Education is piopeily to diaw forth, and implies not 60 much the 
communication of knowledge as the discipline oi tinning of the intellect, 
tho establishment of the punciples, and tho regulation of the lieai t, t c , of 
the "feelings and passions fasti action is that pat t of education which fui- 
uishcs the mmd with knowledge 

J 69 Effect, consequence, result 

These woids indicate things which aiisc out of some antecedent, or 
follow as a consequence Effect is the strongest teim, and denotes that 
which spimgs directly fiom something winch can piopeilv be toinicd a 
cause A consequence is moie remote, not being strictly caused, not yet a 
mere sequence, but flow ing out of and following something on which it 
tmly depends A icsult is still more lomotc and -variable like the rebound 
of an elnstic body which falls in -very different dncctions A consequence 
may be compared to the tiack which follows in the wake of a ship, and is 
occasioned by her motion A result may bo compaied to the action pio 
ducc(l on a ball when thrown against tho side of a house This will am/ 
accoi ding to the f oi co of the tlnow, the hardness of the wall, and the 
elasticity of tho ball We may foresee the effects of a measuic, may con 
jectuie its consequences, but can ltuely discovci its final results 

70 i/ Empire , kingdom 

The word empire carries With it tlio idea of a state that is vast, and 
composed of many different poople , that of ’kingdom maiks a state moio 
limited m extent, and united m its composition In kingdoms thero 
is a unifoimity of fundamental laws But with empires It is diffeient 
one pait is sometimes governed hy fundamental laws, very diffeient fionx 
those by which anothei pait of the same empire is governed 

71. Enoiiqh, sufficient 

Enough relates to thequnntity which one washes to have of anything, 
sufficient relates to the Use that is to ho made of it Hence, enough 
generally denotes a gieatei quantity than « sufficient docs The covetous 
man nevci has enough although he has wluit is sufficient foi Ins wants 

72 Enor mans, vast, biq, huge, immense 

Enor mous means oiri of r ule, and so is used of sue oi evtent that is 
awkward oi unplcnsmg , last (connected with waste) lcfeis to space, huge 
and biq to hulk, huge being tho stiongei woid, immense is what goes 
btv ond all hounds 

73 Envy, jealoitsy. 

We aro yen Zone of what is our ovvn, wo aio curious of what is 
another’s Jealousy fears to lose what it has, envy is pained at seeing 
another have what it wants for itself Princes are jealous of tlioir autlio 
nty, subjects of their rights, courticis aic enuoue of those m favoui. 
women of supei ioi bcantv 
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74 . Equivocal, ambiguous 

An equnocal expression isone which lias one sense open and design- 
ed to lie understood , another sense concealed, and understood only by tlie 
person who uses it An ambiguous expression is one which has appaiently 
two senses, and leaves ns at a loss which of them to take An equnocal 
expression is used with an intention to deceive, an ambiguous one when it 
is used with design, is need with an intention not to give fall mfoi mation 
An honest man will net er emploi an equnocal expression, a confused 
man may often uttei ambiguous ones without any design 

75 Eient, occurrence, incident 

An cient denotes that which anscs from a piece ding state of things 
Hence we speak of Hatching the eient , of tracing the progress of the 
eients It never stands insulated, but maihs an effect or result An 
occurrence has no reference to any antecedents, but simply maihs that 
which meets us in out progress of life, as if bv chance, or m the course of 
dinne providence The things which thus meets us, if important, are 
usually connected with antecedents , and hence event is the leading term 
An incident is that wluch falls into a state of things to which it does not 
primarily belong, as, the incident of a journe} The term is nsnally 
applied to things of secondary importance A person giving an account of 
a campaign, might dwell on the leading cientt, which it pioduced , might 
mention some of its occurrences might alludeto some remaikahlc incidents 
wluch attend ir 

'“ 76 Face, countenance. 

The lace consists of a certain set of features , the countenance con- 
sists of the general aggregate of looks pioduced hi the mind upon the 
features , the face is the work of nature , the countenance the work of the 
mind the face remains the same, but the countenance is changeable The 
wee properly belongs to brutes ns well as men, the countenance is the pecu- 
hai property of man, althongh sometime' applied to the brutes 

77 Falsehood, lie, untruth, falsity 

An untruth and a falsity are unti ue sayings, which mnv be uninten- 
tional or not, "i falsehood and a he both expicss conti arieti/ to fact , hnt a 
falsehood max or may not be ntteied with a dcsic, a to mislead while a lie 
a. ravs unplies a direct intention to deceive 

78 Fancy, imagination 

Both/anci/ and imagination aieexeicite.'' of the same power— the 
cieative facility Imagination consists in taking parts of our conceptions 
and combining them into new forms and images nor striking, moredelight- 
t I?™! temble, fre , than those of ordinary nature Fancy emplovs 
itself on light and trivial subjects, and has for its actuating spirit feelings 
°» jV ” , an< * nature it seeks to please bv unexpected combinations 
of thought, stauhng contrasts, flashes of brilliant imaginaug &.c 

'•*' 79 Fault, mistake 

A fault is a deviation from duty , actually doing what should not he 
done Misfale arises from misapprehension, or understanding wronglv, e g , 

' Is ,(vas through his own fault he failed ’ 
studv * a mi stale m thinking he could pass without hard 
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f 80 Female , feminine 

We apply fomalc to tlie se^as opposed to male , aud feminine to the 
characteristics of the sev, os opposed to masculine Henco we speak of 
the female cliaractei, dress, habits, manners, &c , and of feminine pm suits, 
employments, dc In a female school, feminine accomplishments should be 
paiticulaily taught 

81 Fetch, bring. 

To fetch is to qo and come bad mfh, 

To bi inq is to come with, without the idea of going 

‘ Fetch me that book ’ = go and bring me that book 

82 Freedom, liberty 

I ibei ty implies pi eta on s consti amt Ti cedom, absence of constraint 
at the present moment A slate is nt libeihj , his mnstci has always been 
fice 

/ 83 Fluid, liquid 

Fluid signifies that w Inch fiom its natme flous, liquid signifies 
that wlucli is melted Those words ranj be employed foi the same objects , 
lint they hate n distinct oflico which they dome fiom then original 
meaning when we wash to lepiesenb a thing as capable of passing along 
in a stream or ouirent, we should dcnonnnnto it a fluid , when are wish to 
lepresent it as passing fiom a congealed to a dissolved state, we should 
name it a liquid, w atei and air aie both lepiesented as flnuls from then 
general property on flowing tin ongh certain spaces , but ice when thawed 
becomes a liquid and melts , melted lead is also termed a liquid Immonis 
of the animal body, and tlic juices of hoes, me fluids , what we drink is a 
liquid as opposed to wlmt wc eat, which is a solid 

84 Forgive, pardon, excuse 

Foigne points to feebng and supposes alienated affection, pa i don 
looks more to outward things or consequences and is often applied to tutting 
matters, evense means overlook oi lcgaid with indulgence foigne an 
injuin, paidon an offence, and excuse a fault 

S5 Gathei , collect. 

To gather is to bung things oi a soit togethei To collect bind oi 
form into a whole , thus stones nic qalhered mtoajieap, vessels aie collect 
ed so os to foim a fleet Gathei mq is a mere act of necessity oi content 
encc, collecting is an act of design or choice 



Geneial includes the grcatei pmt oi numbei of anything, u mveisal 
includes eteiy pnrticulni paii, i e , the whole Pope is geneially, Shake 
spenie unit ei sal hr, ndmned 

87 Give, confer, giant. 

To gne is the genenc avoid, embracing the others To con ter was 
onginolly used of persons ire-power, who gat o permanent giants or pu 
vileges, ns to confei the ordei of knighthood , and lienee it still denotes the 
giving of somethin g w Inch might hat e beei w ithlield, as to confei a fai oui 
To giant is to give m answei to a petition oi icqncst, oi to one who is ill 
some wny dependent or mfenoi 
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88 . Gladly, willingly 

AVo <1o a tiling leilhnghi when wo foci no dislike to do it, 01 lituc no 
objection to doing it , no do it gladly it hen tho jn?i Toi limnco of it gt\ os na 
actual plenum e the former lifts n nogfttno, the Inltci n positno, ioice , ns 
* I mil obej, not willinglj alone, but glndh ’* 

89 . Gold, qoldcn. 

The former is strictly applied to tho metal of nhich n thing is undo, 
of a gold cup, a qohl com , the latter to n hates ci appertains to gold, who 
llier literallj or figurativoli, as, a golden linn est, tlio golden age 

90 Grate, whet , sei ions, solemn 

Grate, becanso of weight m impoitml considerations, opposed to 
leuttj , sobci, hot ft use of tho absence of nlnt cvhilnmtcs, opposed to 
flight mess , serious, because of reflection, opposed to spot hi cues -, , solemn, 
bocfttisc of something peculiar and into, often null ilu, nits of ichgionn 
nnc, asi solemn promise, a solemn silence 

91 . Hard, difficult 

Hat d is positno, and difficult, ncgatne A difnenlt tnsk cannot be 
got through m it limit exertion, but a haul task icquircs gieat evertion 
Difficult is applicable to all triuni nmtteis Mlutli enll foi n moio than 
usual portion either of laboui oi thought , litn d is applicable to tlioso mIiicIi 
are of highest lmpoitnmc, and atcouipamcd with circumstances tint call 
foi the utmost stretch of eieij ponn It is difficult to decide m Inch of two 
fine paintings is the fines! , it is a haul matter to oom« ni nnj con- 
clusion on metaphysical subjects A child moslh finds ll difficult to leain 
his letters theie arc mnnj passages in cl issical writeis Minch are hard to 
be understood hj the learned 

92 Haste, huiry 

Haste denotes quickness of action and a strong desne foi getting on , 
hurry includes a confusion and nnnfc of collected thought not implied in 
haste A man maj propci h be m haste, hut iiciei in a himy 

93 . Haughtiness, disdain 

Haughtiness is founded on tho high opinion mo cntcitnm of out 
Relies, and shows itself. in mu mnnners and liehniionr, disdain is founded 
ontlie Ion opinion mo haie of othcis, and hnds expression in the snmc 
nnj 

94 Hear, listen 

The distinction between these tno words is oxacllj parallel to that 
between see and tool , which see 

Hear is a gcnoial tenn foi using tho powei of hearing, listen mi 
plies attention oi clToit, as * AVo hcaul some one speaking, but wo dul not 
listen to wliat ho said ’ 

‘ I did not 7ieni bun ’ — bccauso I wns denf oi ho spoke iiidistmcth 

‘ I did not listen to bun ’ — because I did not want to beat wliat lie 
said, foi want of time, dc 

93 High, tall, lofty 

T1 ’° ,<1<n of 0x10,181011 upwards is common to all these wotds 
Avlmtcm is tall oi lofty is high, bin ei oi \ thing is not tall oi lofty which 

31 
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is high Tall and loft 1/ both designate a moie than oidinary degree of 
height, bnt tall is peculiarly applicable to w bat shoots np or stands up m 
a peipendiculai direction while lojty is wild of that v hicli is extended in 
breath as noil as in height By this rule we say that a house is high, a 
chimney tall, a room lofty 

96 Kinder, prevent. 

Htndei is the most general of those terms, as it conveys little moie 
than the idea wlnoh is common to them all, namely, that ot keeping one 
from his purpose To hinder is commonly said of that which is rendeicd 
impracticable only foi the time being, or merely delayed , pieientia said 
of that iv Inch is lendoied permanently impracticable A person is him 
dei eel by the w eatlier and Ins vai ions ongagomonts from reaching a place at 
the time ho intended, I10 ispreientedhy ill health fiom going thither at all 
In ordinal y discourse these woids fall very much into one another, w hen the 
cnouinstances of the caso do not sufficiently define wliethei the action in 
hand be altogetliei stopped, 01 only suspended for a time 

97 . Kolloiv, empty 

Hollow lespects the body itself , the absence of its own materials 
pioduces hollowness Empty lespects foreign bodies , then absence in 
another body constitutes emptiness Hollow. ness is tlieiefore a pieparativo 
to emptiness, and may exist independently of it , but emptiness pies apposes 
the existence of hollowness IVlint is empty must he liollon , but what is 
hollow need not be empty 

, 98 . Kope, eipect, think 

Think is the general term and may lefer to the past, the piesent, 01 
the futuie Hope and erpect lefer only to the futmc "When w lint ne anti- 
cipate is welcome, we hope foi it , when it is ceitam, whethei itis -welcome 
01 not, iv e expect it 1 1 think it is going to lam ’ , 1 1 think he was absent ’ , 

‘ Ev en the woi st bov hopes foi promotion ’ , 1 He c 1 pects a pi esent ’ , ‘ He ex 
pects a scolding ’ 

99 House, home 

Olio’s house is simply the dwelling occupied by one one’s home is 
that dwelling consideied as the spot lound which one’s afiections aie 
centied, as being the place of one’s buth, or constant lesidencc, or which 
is otheiwiso cndeaied by associations 

100 Idle, indolent , lazy 

A propensity to inaction is expiessed by each of these words , they 
difter 111 the cause and degiee of this cliaracteiistic Indolent denotes an 
linbitual lov e of case, a settled dislike of moi ement or effoit , idle is opposed 
to busy, and denotes a dislike of continuous exeition An idle peison may 
v be active in lus way, bnt is leluctant to foico himself to do what lie does 
not like Lazy is only a stiongei and more contemptuous term foi indolent 

101 III, sick. 

Onginalh sickness meant a continuous disease, but now it is gene 
rally lestncted to the sense of nausea 01 inclination to tlnow np (vomit) 
Illness has now taken its place 

In some compounds, as sick leaic, sicl ceitificate, § c , sicl letains 
its 01 iginal meaning 
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102. Informant, informei 

Botli tlicso w ords Lad original!} tw o distinct senses 1 One w lio gn es 
lufoimntion in goneral 2 One who points out peisons toi punishment 
At the piesont tune mfoi mant is applied to the first, and ivfoi met to the 
second case 

«/l03 Journey, tiavel, voyaqe 

Join ney is anycomparatn el} shoit passage from one place to anotlioi 
Tiaiel signifies any long coin-se A. voyage is> a journey by sea Journeys 
•ue taken foi domestic business , haieU me made foi amusement oi 
information, toyages aiemadeby captains oi merchants foi pui poses of 
commerce 

104 Kind, kindly. 

Kind lefers to the feeling, and kindly to the mannci in which the 
feeling is shown a kind man , a kind act, kindly behaviour or treatment 

10.“» Little, small, diminutive 

Little is a general term both in sense and application Small 
and diminiitiie arc paiticulai terms com c\mg some collateral idea What 
is little is so m the oidmaiy sense m lespcct to size , it is propoily opposed 
to gi cat the i>mall is that which is less than others m point oi bulks , it is 
opposed to the laige the dim inutile which is less than it ought to be, 
as a person is said to be diinimttiic m statute who is below the oidmary 
statuie 

106 Look, glance 

Lool, is the goncnc and glance the specific tcim, that is to 
say, glance signifies a casual oi momentar} loot a Zook may be character- 
ized as sevcie or mild, fieice oi gentle, angiy oi kind , a glance as hasty oi 
sudden, impeifect oi slight so likewise wo speak of taking a look, oi catch- 
ing a glance 

V 107 Mistake, eiioi, blunde?. ' 

A mistake is the interchange or taking of one thing foi another, 
tlnougli lnstc, carelessness, <ic , ns, a careless mistake An cnoi is a de- 
parture oi deviation from that which is nghb or collect , as, aueiioi of 
tho pi ess, an cjtoi of judgment A blundei is a mistake oi enor of the 
giossest kind A mistake may be lectified or o\ci looked , an enoi may bo 
corrected oi forgiven, a blundei is always considered blameable, and 
usual!} exposes a person to shame and ndicule 

108 Mutual, common , 

Mutual implies mtci change of the things spoken of between tho 
pai lies concerned , as, ‘ m utual fr lendslup ’ 

Common is applied to that w Inch belongs alike (oi in common) to 
tho parties , as, ‘ a common fnend,’ ‘ our common countiy * J 

109. Need, necessity 

Necessity is stiongei than need Need is exigent and i cqim es , necessity 
is nn}iclding and demands Those in need oi in a temporaiy difhculty, 
fiom which a moderate help will lclieio them , those m necessity aio m 
the lowest degree of poicrty and hare no means of supplying their 4 
commonest wants ‘A friend m need is a fnend indeed' f Necessity 
has no law 0 
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110 Notorious , famous, illusti ious, notable , renowned 

Kotouous » always used m a bid souse 'noted in eitheiagoodoi 
b id sense , the lest m a good sense A man is famous or i enouneAJm. bis 
nclmcments, illustrious foi bis bigb rank , notable for some special ac , 
noloiion* foi his ciimes, and noted foi his peculiarities 


111. Of ten , frequently 

Often signifies properl j, lepetitjou of action, frequently plmality of 
objects An lgnoiant man often uses a n old without ^owng u bat it 
means, ignorant people frequently mistake the meaning of the '' or as they 
licai A poison goes outaeij often in the course of a w c . ol \ > J* c , 

fi cyuenUy six oi se\cn persons to visit him m the cornso of that time 

J3j doing i a tlimg often it becomes habitual w e fr eqncnily meet the same 
poisons m the route winch we often take 


112 Origin , source 

Oi igin denotes the nso or commonconient of a thing , sow ce picsents 
itself undci the imago of a fountain flowing forth in a continuous stieam 
of influences Tlio origin of moral or il has been doubted, but no one can 
doubt that it is the source of most ol the calamities of our lace 


vl 1 3 Pamtinq, picture, pot trait 

A painting is a leprosentation by means of colorn , a picture is any 
hind of drawing, wlicthci m pencil, ciajonsoi India ink, a portunt is 
tbnt which is drawn oi painted m likeness of a person This distinction 
holds good m a figuratnc sense The historian draws alncly pictme, tlio 
poet paints in glowing colours and pot ti ays the chaiacleis and achievements 
of lus heioes 

J 114, Part, portion 

Pmt is the pcneial tenn , a pottion is a pmt set aside fox a special 
purpose A friend mar go pent otthowaj home with jou , a daughtei 
lccei'cs a mainnge poilum 

- 115 People , nation 


People is the gcncnc, and nation tho* specific term A nation is a 
people connected In birth , theio caiuiot, therofoic, stnctlj speaking, 
he a nation w ithout a people but there may be a people where theio 
is not a nation The Atneucaus, w hon spoken of in lelation to Britain, aie a 
distinct people, because thoj have each n distinct gor eminent , but the) aic 
not a distinct nation , because they liar e a common decent On this ground 
tho Homans are not called the Roman nation, because then origin was so 
lauous, but tho Roman people, that is an assemblage, living undei one 
f ov m of gor eminent 


116 Peimit, allow. 


’Io pei nut is to gne a decided acquiescence lo ullow is to abstain 
fioni icfiisal Permit is positnc, alloie, negatno A schoolmaster may 
allow Ins soholnis occasionally to talk in the class loom, and pel nut then 
going out of the loom 

117 Perpetual, eternal 

Peipclual is tli it which is both continuous andlasting, ns ‘perpetual 
motion’ ctci nut is lasting through all tho past as w ell as the f utiuc 
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US. Persevere , persist 

'la pcmcicie is to continue m a given course m spito of 
discouragements, &c , from a desire to obtain oui cud 'io pastel is to 
continue from a tlcicronnaton of Mill uut to give up The former is alvvavs 
used m n good sense, tlio 1 ittcr frequently in n b ul one 

119 Persuade , convince 

Wc arc pci suaded to do something , vveme com meed of the truth 
of something To comincc is mi net relating to the understanding, to pci - 
-vadc, to the Mill oi feelings Wo are persuaded by motives, md conunccd 
by argument ‘ He was pci suaded to accept the ippointmenl ’ , ‘ lie Mas 
co/i it need of the advisability of accepting it ’ 

/120 Piteous, pitiful, pitiable 

Pitiable dignities desening of pity , piteous, moving pity, pihjul, 
full of that Mhich awakens pity , a condition is pitiable Minch is so dis 
tressmg as to call forth pity a erv is piteon> Mhich indicates such disticss 
ns can excite pi fit , conduct 13 pitiful ulnth marks a clmrnctei entitled to 
pity 

J 121 Pity, sympathy, compassion 

Sympathy is litcrallv fcltoie feeling and thcuforc lcqnucs a ceitam 
degree of cqnnlitt in situation, cncumstunccs, Ac , to its fullest ctcicisc 
Companion is dei p tenderness for mother under sev ere ot unci ltnblc mis- 
fouune Pity legavds its object not only ns suffeimg but ucal, and lienee 
infcnoi 

122 Place, Keep 

To place means to put m a puticuhu put of spice oi m i giv on 
position, niul merely refus to the <ict of putting, is, ' He placed the book 
on Ins table’ To hep means to deposit foi i lengthened pci tod, as ‘lie 
keeps Ins book nl\v at s on the table ’ 

128. Possible, practicable 

A thing nun be pantile, i c , not foi bidden by any lau of natuie, 
and yet may not now be practicable foi m an t of the menus reqmsuo to its 
porfoinnneo Archimedes thought it pcroiMc to lift the Moild, but tins 
lias not been found as yet pi act tea We 

124 Pnde, vanity , conceit , airngancc, pi esumption, haughti- 
ness, insolence 

Thcpioud man rates highly Mliat he really possesses , the tai/i man 
is cagei for the praise of others, often on account of quilitics Mhich ho 
docs not possess , the conceited man has too high an opinion of his omti 
abilities, tlio arrogant min lias a supreme contempt foi all Mho differ fiom 
him in any May , the picsiimptuous man Mill venture on doing things u Inch 
others Mould shrink fiom doing, the haughty man eIioms his pndo m his 
manners and behaviour, the insolent man shows it by i/isult 

-'12 j Protect, defend 

To piolect is to covci ovci so ns to socuic against appionclmig dan 
gcr , to defend is literally to ward off c defend those who arc attacked 
we protect those who me liable to input or invasion A fortress is defend- 
ed by its guus, and protected by its walls 
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126 Quiet, calm 

Quiet 1 of ei s to the pi cscnt state onl y, and moans that tlicro is no 
distuibance now , calm implies a previous oi future state of disturbance A 
man’s mind is quiet when tlicio is nothing to disturb oi trouble it, it is 
calm "when something that troubled it has ceased- to do so ‘ The sea is 
calm * can only be said when a stoim has ceased, oi is coming 
» 

r 127 Bate, scarce 


Wc call a thing i«i e w lien but few of the kind nio eioi to bo met 
with r ns a i are plant, &c We speak of a thing ns scarce, which, though 
usually abundant, is foi the time being to be had only in diminished 
quantities A bad hancst mnkcs corn scaice 

12S. Recollection, remembrance, memory 


Mernor ij is the genoi ic teim, denoting the power by which wo ic 
pioducc past impiessions Hemcmhnvce is an exercise of that power 
when things occur spontaneously to oiu thoughts In recollection wo make 
a distinct effort to collect again or call back wliat, we know, has been for 
meily m the mind When an idea again incurs without the opciation of 
tlio like object on the external senses, it is remembrance , if it be sought 
aftei by the mind, and found with effort, nnd bi ought again to mow, it is 
recollection 


129. Refrain, abstain 

To i efi amis the generic teim meaning geneially ‘to keep fiom 
action oi interference , as, to refrain fiom speaking or doing, ic To 
abstain is more frequently used m the specific sense of 1 refraining from an 
indulgence of the passions or appetites ’ , as, to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks, &c. 

* 130 Refuse, decline, reject 

Kef use is an unqualified action, it is accompanied with no expression 
of opinion, decline is a gentle and inducct mode of lcfusal, reject is a 
ducct mode and conveys a positno sentiment of disappiohation refuse 
what is askod of ns, foi want of inclination to comply, wo decline wlmt 
is proposed from motn c of discretion, we reject wlmt is offered to us, 
becauso it does not fall m with oui mows wo refuse to listen to tlio 
suggestions of our friends , wo decline an offer of serucc , we reject tho 
insinuations of tho mtei cstod and cul minded 

131 Remark, observe 

To obsei ie is a general, to t email, a special, act Wo obsene a pei 
son’s general bchamour , we remarl particular instances of it Wo r email 
m oi del to rcmcmboi, we obseric m oidci to judge 

132 Revenge, avenge 

To leien ge is to indict pain oi injur y simply to indulge our lcseut* 
ment or malice It denotes the gratification of a personal feeling — of anger 
arising from the sense of an injury , leal oi fancied, and always implied 
meanness To avenge is to inflict just punishment oil cul doeis oil behalf 
of ourselves or of othcis for whom wo act It does not Imply any personal 
feeling of Jingoi oi malice ‘ Tlio 1 iw ai'e»<7es tlio death of a mnidered 
poison ’ , ' He reienged himself on Ins enemy by setting his house on fire,’ 
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133 Ridicule, deride , mod*, taunt 

A man mnj ridicule without any unkindnoss of fooling, his object 
mn\ be to correct , as. to ridicule the follies of tho age He t ho derides 
isactuitcdbv a severe and contemptuous spirit, as, to deride one for is 
rthpous principles To nwcl is stronger, and denotes open and scornful 
derision, as, to mocl at «m To taunt is to reproach with tho keenest 
insult , ns, to taunt one for Ins misfortunes lltatculc consists more m 
words than m actions , dciision and mnclenj show themselves in actions ns 
well ns words, taunt* me alwajs expressed m words of extreme bitterness 

y 134 Rob, steal (robber, tluef) 

To . ob implies i lolence b\ force , n roblci attacks us openh and 
strips us b\ main force lo steal is to take nwni other’s property secrctlj 
The robber defies the laws , the thtet undent ours to evade them ‘ He was 
attacked by a number of persons who lobbod him of all he had’, ‘His 
bundle vras toler from under his head, while lie was asleep’ YSe speak 
of stealing a tluna, but of tolling a person o t a flung 

135 Royal, regal 

Roual signifies boloneing to a king, m us most general sense, i caal 
signifies appertaining to a king, in its part icnlai application A royal carnage, 
a i oval residence, a rourl couple, n royal salute, ! oyal nutlionn , all designate 
the general and ordinary appurtenances to a king tcnal government, regal 
state rcaal power, regal digmtj, denote the pecim-w properties of a king 

136 Rural, rustic 

Both words nic from the Lnt <«- the country ni nl means per- 
taining to the counts, and applies to all counm objects except mail, and 
is therefore nlwavs connected with the chan is of nature, ru-tic applies 
onlv to persons, or to what is personal, in the eonntrv, and is therefore 
nlwavs assoei ited with the want of culture oi rehnement rural scenorj, 
mstic mannu, a rustic cottage 

137 Secure, safe 

Safe implies exemption from harm , sccu.c, the exemption from the 
danger of harm A m in mnj be *n?c m the midst of a fire if ho is u» 
touched In the fire, but lie would be far from «tcme 

138 See, loot, 

See simply denotes using tbe oj e, without special effort or attention , 
tool implies effort or uttennou 1 hdc we were fooling nt the house, wc 
fair a man coming out of it ’ 

* I could not «ee him — because he w as hidden or absent 

‘ I co ild not lool at him ’ — because his appearance was disagreeable 
to me " ° 

139 Sensuous, set wal, sensitive, sentient, sensible 

Sensuous, addressing the senses , often used as a loss objectionable 
form or scjiMifd, which ceneralh means lolitptuouv, Icird , ■scnsttiic, oasih 
taking jmprc«sions , sentient capablo-of taking them .Sensible now often 
means possessing good common sense, v i e c 

*/140 Shade, dutdoic 

Shade simple expresses tbe absence of light caused _b\ the inter- 
ception of us raj s , but shadow Signifies m addition the figure of the 
intercepting bodv Tiecs give shade and cast shadows on the ground 
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141 Sick, <nckly 

8icl denotes a partial state, sickly a peimanent state of the body 
a proneness to be sick lie who is «ick maj be made w oil , but he who is 
Sicily is seldom really w ell all persons mo liable to be sic? , though fen 
hat o the misfortune to be sickly a peison mat bo sick fiom the effect of 
cold, violent exeiciso, and the like , but he is sickly onlj fiom constitution 

142 Silence, stillness 

Silence is moie applicable to peison s, stillness to things We say, 
foi example, ‘ He w as lemaihably silent,’ but 1 The an was peifeotly still ’ 
When silent is applied to things, any object m natnie, foi example, it 
seems to peisomf j tho object * The gliding Lethe leads liei silent flood * 

143 Silly, foolish 

Silly, often denotes deficiency of intellect, foolish, an abuse of m 
tellect Foolish, implies blame , silly, contempt 

1 144 Sink, dioivn. 

Sink is used intraiisitn oly of inanimate objects , drown tiansitn ely 
of living beings a stone sinks , a man oi a cat is dimmed 

/ 145 Slumber, sleep 

Slumhei is a light sleep, fiom 11)11011 to me liable to be loused by 
the slightest sound 

/ 146 Space, 100 m 

Space is cithei extended 01 bounded, loom is always a bounded 
space the space betw een frv\ o objects is eitliei naturnl, incidental, or dcBign 
cdly foi mod , the loom is that which is tlio fimt of design to suit the 
com emence of persons thcic is a sufficient space between the heatenlj 
bodies to admit of then mot ing without confusion , the tnlue of a house 
essentially depends upon the quantity of 100m which it affords in a low 
ot trees tlieiemust alwats be tacant spaces between each ticc, 111 a 
coach thcic will be only 100111 foi a gnen number of poisons 

147 . Strict, seoeie 

Strict points to a peison 01 thing as one that binds closely 01 keeps 
miAei contiol, as stiict in discipline, stiict niles, Ac Seieie denotes a 
stem adheience to principles 01 rules, winch does not shrink from the in- 
fliction of pain, and m some cases oven finds pleasure 111 tint infliction 
Stuct is geneially used m a good sense , severe m a had, cxcopt wlieic the 
circumstances of the case demand tho oxeicisc of ngom 

148 Supernatui al, pi etei natui al 

Pi etei natmal signifies beside natuie, and supei natuial, above 01 
beyond nnt me Wlint is 1 ery greatly aside fiom the oidmniy course of 
things is pretematiiiul what is abot 0 oi boyond the established laws of 
the univeiso is supei natuial The dark day wlucli terrified all Europe 
neaily a century ago was pi ctei natuial , the lesimection ot tho dead is 
supernatuial 

149 Siti prised, astonished 

We aie suipused at what is new 01 unexpected , and astonished at 
what is v ast or great * I am sin prised fit j oni conduct ’ , ‘ I am astonish 
cd at tour stnpulitv ’ 
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] 50.' Swim, float. 

A body floats in imj liquid sj)ccifically heaviei than itself Swim is 
applied only to animals, lieoauso it means to move progressively m the 
water bj means of hands and feet or fins A log floats, a fish or a man 
suims 

*/ 151 Tell, say, speak. 

Tell , though oquir aleut m somo respects to speak and say, has not 
always the same application We say, to tell truth or falsehood, to tell a 
number, to tell the loason, to tell something or nothing But we nevei 
say, to tell a speech, discouise, or oration, or to tell an argumont or a 
lesson It is niuoh used m commands., ‘ Tell me the w hole Btory * , ‘Tell 
me alljou know ’ Tell refers to tho substance of tho communication while 
say rofcis latliei, and speak lofcrs onlj , to tho words 

Tell takes a da too object without the proposition to tho cHtn o 
object of say must havo to expressed — f Ho told mo that ho w as going, 1 
‘ He said to mo that he w as going 1 


152. Tempoial, temporal/ 

Temporal means l elating to timo, as opposed to eternity It is the 
opposite of *pn i/««l 1 Our tempoial welfaie 1 means om welfaie in this 

w oild as opposed to that in the othei woild Tenipomry means lasting 
only foi a time, mid is opposed to pel manent 1 a tempo) ai y airangoment 1 

453. Timid, cowaidly, timorous , daslaidly 

Timid ax>plies to a peison’s state of mind oi to his disposition , tivwi - 
ohs only to lus disposition , cowaidly, dastaidly aie used alike of charactei 
oi conduct, dastai dly, implying also meanness A timid man mat on 
coitam occasions be bint e , a couai dly man net ei 

v 154 To-morroio, themonoio 


To morrow denotes the day following that cn which we me speak 
mg , “ the morrow,” the day following that of which we me speaking “I 
am going to monow,’ 1 “ I promised to see lnm on the morrow ” 

155 Trade, commerce . 


T.adc is either on a laige or small scale, commeiceis always on a 
lai go scale wo may hade ldail oi wholesale , wo always carry on com- 
mcice by wholesale hade is eithei within or without the country 
commei ce is alw aj s watlnn different counti les theie maybe a trade be’ 
tween two towns , but theie is commerce between England and America 
between Fiance and Germany hence it arises that the geneial twin fiade 
is of mfeiaoi inipoit when compared with lommcrct 

156 Untruth, falsehood, he 


Unit nth means an tint, ue sajmg, falsehood and tie mean false saymjrs 
an unfi uthot itself reflects no disgrace on tho agent , it may be unintentional 
or not a falsehood and a he aie intentional, false sayings, differing onlj m 
degree as to the guilt of the offender a falsehood is not alwajs spoken foi 
the express intention of deceiving, but a he is utteled only ior the i orst of 
Wn’nffnH Somo P erson s ba ' e a l la bit of telling falsehoods from the mere 
i» il V k,n “J, i l 1 0se " ll0 ' ire E u,1 ty °f bad actions endeavour to conceal 
li Li e C “Wren me apt to speak unti uths for w ant of understanding 
ihi P °iM dS | tra\ oilers, from a Iojo of exaggeration, are apt to 
introduce falsehoods into then* narrations it is the natme of n he to m 
me „e itself to a tenfold degiee , one lie must he backed bj many moic 
82 
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VritlUT, PISTIVCTIOKS 


1 *>7 Usage, cusfo m 

\ custom mat belong to manv 01 to a single individual , a n^aqc 
pioporlt belongs to tbe gieat liodv of n people Again, a custom is merely ' 
tint winch lias been often repented so ns to liavo become, in a good degree, 
established , a usage must be both often lopeatcd and of long standing 
lienee, wo speak of a ‘ non custom ’ but not of a ‘ new n<agc ’ 

J 158 Vacant, empty 

A thing is empty it lien there is nothing in it, as, an empty room 
Vacant adds the idea of a thing hating been previously filled or intended to 
be filled or occupied , as, vacant scats 

' 159 Valuable, piecieus 

Valuable signifies fit to bo i allied , piccwus hating a high price 
Valuable cxpicsses dircctlt the idea of value, p> cnous expresses ns tho 
same idea indirectly on the other hand, that which is lahiable is onlt 
said to be tit or deserting of value , but pvecious denotes tbnt winch is 
highly valuable, according to tho ovdmaiy mensmeof valuing objects, that 
is, by tho puce tlict bear hence the latter c\pi esses tho idea much moie 
stiongly than tho formei 

160. Value, price 

The value of a thing is tthnt it is really woitli, or what ttcenn oh 
rain in exchange foi it, in considcintion of its usefulness , the puci ot n 
thing is t\ lmt is demanded foi it, oi tt hot wo pnt foi it ,r ihe p,tcc I 
paid foi tho clock is considerably nbore its real value ’ 

161 Visitoi , visitant 

1 1 sit oi is the common term, lmt tve should speak of an angel ns a 
celestial i isitant, not visitor 

162 War, campaign, 

A campaign is the time than an many keeps the field m action, 
mniclics, oi m camp lPfli includes tho tv hole tunc fiom tho commencement 
of the hostilities to the declaration or peace A vrai gencrnllt consists of 
set eral campnigna, though sometimes it mat he otei in one, like tho Inst 
Bmmcse ttnr 

163 Whole, entire, complete 

Nothing is whole which has ant thing tnl eu from it , nothing is en- 
fne that is divided , nothing is complete thnt has not all its pnrtg, nnd 
those parts fullt developed Complete icfeis to the peifection of parts, 
entire to their unity , whole to their junction 1 A whole orange,’ ‘an entne 
set,’ 1 a complete success ’ 

164 Will, wish 

The n ill is that faculty of the soul which immediately impels to 
notion tlie vcish is hut a gentle motion of the soul tow aids a thing IVe 
can will nothing but what we can effect, wo mny wish foi many things 
which he above onr i each 1 he « iff must be nndei the entne control of 
icason, oi ic will lead a peison into mischief wishes ought to be under tho 
direction of reason , oi otherwise they may greatly distill b our happiness 

" f 165 TFisdom, prudence, knowledge 

Wisdom has been defined to be “ tho use of tho best moans foi 
attaining the host ends ” Hence wisdom implies tho union of high mental 
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anil mum! c\t cllcuei J’ntdtiitc, that Is, jnoucZtHte 01 foicsight, is of a 
molt liogntnc chnrictoi } it consists l illict in molding d mgoi than m Ink 
nip: dcihiw! for tin accomplishment of an object Ktitm ledge, a 

mum conipiolieiiMic toim signifies titu simple nppiehousion of facts 01 ic 
lationb One mm iitqiinc Inaultdtic, but cannot apply it to t ho practical 
pui puses of life unless one has iPixrfom '1 lie following lines from Cowpei 
arc woithv of being lomcmbeictl 

Knowledge mil wisdom fin fi out being one 
11 no oft times no connection Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughtb of other men 
Wisdom in minds attentm to then own 
Knowledge, a unit' unprofitable mass, 

’I he* mere nintenuls with wlneli wisdom builds, 
lilt smoothed, and squared and fitted to its plate, 

Does but cneumbti whom its seenns to cniieh, 

Knowledge is proud that ho has learned so much, 

'Wisdom is humble that ho knows no mote 

4*166 IF*/, humour 

Hit, as distinguished fium hiimoui, is piopeilj a spontuiicoitb 
fncnlti ami is ns it were a nniuril gift libouied oi loreed wit is no 
wit llbt seizes with an eaglt c,\e that which cscipes the liotiee of flic deep 
thinker, and elicits iiutlis which me in sain sought for wit li anj seicro 
elfoit Humour is a species uf trit whuh flows out of the /turnout of a, 
person ir«f ina> consist of a bingle bnllmnt thought /iitmotn lunsin a 
tom, it is not striking, hut m equable and pleasing, flow of nit Hitmoin 
nm likewise display ltsell m ictions as well ns words, wheicbi it is moie 
Btnkiugli distinguished from ad, which displais itself old} in the happy 
evpicssion of happi thoughts 

167 IFomcnity, uomatnsh 

It'onmnlg, denotes those qualities which we ndnuie, ot tient with 
consideration ot lcspnet, in a Homan, ns gentleness, modestv, ginec, 
t'o?m;nix/i, those qualities winch aio despibe’ m a man, us being onli suited 
to tlic^wrcnkei set, us, limiditi, softness 

■sAGS. At length, at last 

Doth the phinses denote tint sonic end ot result lias been attained 
At length implies tli it a long peuod wnb spent m so doing; ns, 11 Aftci il 
ioi ago of more than »i\ munthb wo til length mined safe ” At taut implies 
that something lias occ ui led (as liituriipiious, disappointments, Ac ), w Inch 
makes us ln\ stiess on tin fact uj. liniiug i cached the cud, though these 
inti n options, Ac need not hni o occupied nn\ length of tune, thus, “Xu 
spite of eiciy obstacle we hme at tats mined*” 


/il —ANTONYMS 

714 Antonyms aio words having opposite or conti aiy 
meanings The opposito meaning maybe e\piossed m three 
' vn J 8 » enoli of wlucli gi\cs ns a class of antonyms —1 by dillm . 
cut wauls , 2 hypiehxos, *> bj piehveb or Miflixos of opposite 
meaning 1 1 
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1 By different uordb 


Ablioi 

Like, loi e 
Incompetence 

Ability 

Abominable 

Pleasing 

Above 

Below 

Absolute 

Limited, lelntiie 

\nsuid 

Reasonable 

Accept 

llefnse 

Accident'll 

Intentional, essen 
tial 

Accurate 

Enoneous 

Accuse 

Lxculpato, nbaolic 

Acknowledge 

Deny , disow n 

Acquiesce 

Object 

Acquuc 

Lose 

Acquit 

Convict 

Acute 

Obtuse, dull 

Admnc 

Despise, contemn 

Admit 

Deny, expel 

Adorn 

Disfiguio, dcfoim 

Ad\ crBity 

Piospenty 

Affable 

Rude,diEcoiii tcous 

Affiim 

Deny 

Affluence 

Want, poi ei ty 

Agiec 

Differ 

line 

Dead 

Ambiguous 

Pei spicuons, deal 

Vmple 

Meagie, pool 

Vssemblc 

Dispei se 

Assort 

Deny, conti adicl 

Utack 

Defend, pioiect 

Htiact 

Repel 

Annie 

Ignoiant 

Garbaious 

Civilized 

Base 

Noble, honourable 

Beggaily 

Liberal 

Begin 

End, conclude, 

finish 

Beginning 

End 

Benefit 

Injuiy 

Big 

Small 

Bind 

Loose 

Blame 

Piaise, appioic 

Blunt 

Sliaip, keen, acute 

Boastful 

Modest 

Bold 

Timid 

Hi iglit 

Dull 

llioad 

Nanow 

bury 

Exhume 

bare 

Neglect 

Chaim 

'Disgust 

Chccifnl 

Dejected, dull 

t lean 

Dirty 

t leu 

Muddx , dun. 

Common 

Pcculini 


Compliance 

Refusal 

Conclude ~ 

Commence, begin 

Condemn 

Appioie 

Confess 

Deny 

Confidence 

Dishust, mistmst 

Conquer 

Submit, yield 

Considerable 

Tiiflmg 

Con8tnict 

Demolish, destioy 

Contract 

Expand, dilate, 


cnlaige 

Cool 

Excited, iraim 

Conespond 

Coinage 

Vaiy, disagieo 
Timidity, cow aid 


ice 

Cow ai dice 

Biaxciy 

Credit 

Cash, disci edit 

Cincl 

Meiciful 

Dangoi 

Safety', security 

Daik 

Bright, light, fair 

Deacf 

Abie 

Death 

Bn th 

Dolibemte 

Unintentional 

Deny 

Confess, assci t, ad 


mit, acknow 
ledge, affiim 

Design 

Accident 

Dosulloij 

Si stematic, me 


thodical 

Detumentnl 

Beneficial 

Dio 

Live 

Difficult 

Easy- 

Diligent 

Idle 

Dimmish 

Inciease 

Disclose 

Conceal 

Disease 

Health 

Distinguish 

- Confound 

Distuib 

Soothe, quiet 

Docile 

Stubborn 

Domestic 

Foieign 

Dull 

Sliaip, Inelv, 

Fagei 

bi iglit 
Indiffeient 

Etuly 

Late 

Dam 

Spend 

Ease 

Ti oublo, difficulty 

Economical 

Extiavngant 

Elevation 

Dejncssion 

Empty 

Full, fill 

Endless 

Finite 

Enjoy 

Suffer, enduie 

Enncli 

Impoi cnsli 

Enthusiasm 

Indifference, 

Liect 

' ipatin 

Demobsli 
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By (hflacnb words — (contd ) 


Eternal 

Temporal, - ti-nnsi 
ent 

Exaggerate 

Undctsfntc 

Lvpross, ex- 
pressed 

Undei stood, im 

plied 

Extend 

Limit 

Lxn-itnjrml 

Economical, fi tigal 

Fncilirj 

Diflu nit a 

Fact 

1 u-turn 

I ndc 

Bloom, flemish 

1 mhfnl 

Ticaclieiotus 

Faithfulness 

'JT cat licit 

FTil«c 

True 

Falsehood 

Tiutli 

Fnlsit \ 

Vuif} 

Famous 

Inglorious, obsuuo 

Fat 

Lean 

Fear 

» Courage 

Feeling 

Ap ltlij 

Fertile 

1101-011, sterile 

I estivc 

Mournful 

Fickle 

Constant 

Fierco 

Gentle, mild 

Cold, phlegmatic 

1 'icij 

Figurative 

Literal 

Fill 

Emptt , exhaust 

Finn] 

, Initial 

Fuio 

Coatee 

I irtu 

Loose 

i lourish 

Decat 

Foolish 

Sensible, wise 

Foinudablc 

Despicable, con 
tcmptililc, tu- 
vinl 

Frank 

lloo< l v ed 

Fiesli 

•Stale, faded 

liugal 

Profuse, ext rat a 
gnnt, la\ isli 

Fimtful 

Dan on, fruitless 

Gam 

Lose, loss 

Guv 

Grot e, dull 

General 

Spcciul 

Gentle 

Kudo, Ion bom 

Genuine 

Spurious, fiotiti 
ous 

Giant 

Dwarf 

Gigantic. 

Du arfisli, puwj 

Glory 

Igiionunt, dis 

Gracious 

gl ntc 

Cliuilisli, uiigra 
CIOUS 

Grand 

Mean, petty, little 

Giant 

Withhold, lefuso 

Gi-uclul 

DiSngiccttblc 


Guido 

Mislead 

Handsome 

Ugh, ill lool mg 

Happiness 

Miserj 

Ilnppv 

Unliappx , imsor 
ablo 

Haul 

Soft, simple, eti 9 ) 

Harsh 

Gentle, lenient 

llnsto 

Delnt 

Hateful 

Desirable, lot elj 

Hideous 

Beautiful, grate 
ful 

High 

1 ou 

Honoui 

Shame 

Hope 

Despnii 

Hopeful 

Despondent 

I) uninno 

Cuicl, inhuman 
Haugiitj, pi oud 

Humhlo 

linnlicd 

Lvprcsseil 

Intentional 

Accidental 

3 oy 

Sorrow, grief 

Jutiioi 

Senior 

Keen 

Blunt, dull 

Kill 

Bet it e, lcsusct 
tatc 

Kind 

Harsh, ciucl 

Know ledge 

Ignorance 

Laborious 

Fnst, light 

Laboiu 

lunctit tty , rest 

I as isli 

Sparing, ftugnl, 
niggard!} 

Lenient 

Higorous, set ere 

Liberal 

Menu, iiartott- 
minded, scanty 

Libcity 

, Bostraint, con* 
* stmmt 

Lio 

Truth 

Likeness 

, Difference 

Little 

Big, largo, much 

Loose 

Tight, compact, 
exuct, stiict 

Lot clj 

Hideous 

M ike 

Mai 

Munlj 

!\ omnmsh, effeni 
mate, childish, 
tmud 

Masculine 

F’ o m l n i n e, of- 
fcninmtc 

Mingle 

Copious, ubuu 
dant 

Melnnchoh 

Clieoiful, mcity, 

Meiccnni ^ 

Dismtmostud 

Miserable 

Hnppt, tomfoit 
iihle 

>«oise 

Silence, stillness. 
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Obstinate 
Oiul 
Order 
I’m ticulai 
I r cace 

Pci feet 
l’ci nuinciit 
Pei pctual 

Plum 

Plcasuul/ 

Precious 

Presence 

Presumption 

Pndc 

Pioht 

Profuse 

Prohibit 

Proud 

Punish 

Puie 

Quick 

Beal 

Bebuko 

Bccen c 

Becogiusc 

llecov ei 

Beduco 

Reject 

Belief 

Boluctauce 

Bcinembci 

Renown 

Ropulsivo 

Besemblauce 

Resolute 

Betne 


Picfu 

a 

anti 
( con ha 
\counta 


By different words — (contd ) 


adding 

Wnttui 

Coufusiou 

General 

Wai, discoid, 
stufc 

Fault}’, defective 
'temporal y 
Transient, tempo 
iai\ 

Ambiguous, ub 
strube 
Dull 

Worthless 
Absence 
Modest} « 
Humility 
Loss 

Scantv, sparing 
Permit, sanction 
Humble, lowly 
Bewnid 
Mixed 
Slow, dull 
Fictitious 
Commend, ip 
prove 

Reject, give 

Ignore 

Lose 

Incteusc 

Accept 

Oppression, tiou 
bio 

Willingness, 

eagerness 

Torgot 

Disicpute, infamy, 
disagracc 
Attractiv e 
Difference, unlike 
ness 

Weak, mesoluto, 
waveung 
Advance, ap 
proach 


ltcvcal 

Rich 

Ripe 

Rough 

lludc 

Saticd 

Savugc 

Scciet 

Scuous 

Sharp 

Simple 

Slcndei 

Sly 

Smooth 

Soft 

Strange 

Strict 

Stiong 

Supeihciul 

lcmporaij 

Thick 

'I nnid 

Tuvial 

Umfoini 
| Vehement 
j Verbal 
■ V ertical 
| Vulgar 
Virtue 
Weak 

Wild 

Wisdom 

Youthful 

Zeal 


2 By prefixes 

~ Herd 
v — Catakctic 
— Christ inn 
— Position 
— Match 


Conceal, hide 
Pool, buucn 
Raw, crude, mi 
mature 

Smooth, calm , 
courteous 
Civil, culm, polish 
cd 

Polluted, piofune 
lame, endued, 
meiciful 

Open, public, note 
nous 

Gnv, tiiQing, til 
vial 

Dull, mild, gentle 
Complex, com 
pound, elaborate 
Stout, ample 
Open, fimk, ait 
less 

Rugged, tough 
Haiti 

Familial, common 
Las 

Weak, mild 
Deep, piofouud 
Permanent 
Thin, fine 
Bold, confident 
Impoitant, 
weighty 
Variable 

Feeble, cold, mild 
Wiittcn 
Horizontal 
Refined 

Vice, lmmorahtv 
Stiong, powerful, 
forcible 

Tame, domestic 
cated 

. roily 

Aged 

. Apathy , mdiffex 
ence 


Antum/m 

Acatalectic 

Anticluistiau 

Contraposition 

Countcimarch, 
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Bi/ prefixes — (coutd ) 


rZl<; 

— Belioio 

— 

Disbeliei c 

foi 

— Bid 

— 

Foibid 

gam 

— Say 

— 

Gainsay 

im 

— Pino 

— 

Impure 

inis 

— Trust 

— 

Mistrust 

v 

— Ei oi 

— 

Novel 

von 

— Conduotor 

— 

Non conductor 

nn 

— Tio 

— 

Untio 

3 

By prefixes or suffix 

es of opposite meaning 

Antonuptml 

— Postnuptial 

Ingioss 

— Egicss 

Bcnoi olcnco 

— Malevolonco 

Im cst 

— Dh est 

Cheerful 

— Cheeiless 

Piofix 

— Siifhx 

Encourage 

— Dlscomage 

Sensible 

— Senseless 

Extenoi 

— Interim f 

R\ mpatln 

— Antipathy 


Note — 1 Ono class of antonyms consists of couelatne wouls Tho 
following nic examples 


Ancestors 

Biidegioom 

Captain 

Canso 

Cxentnio 

Cicditm 

Day 

Host 

Husband 

King 

Landloid 


descendants 

bnde 

crew 

effect 

creatoi 

debtoi 

night 

guest 

wife 

subject 

tenant 


Lawj ei 

Lendci 

Loid 

Mastei 

Parent 

Pliysician 

Principal 

Teachei 

Tow n 

Uncle oi aunt 


client 
follow ei 
inssal 
sen ant 
child 
patient 

assistant, agent 

pupil 

conntiy 

nephew oi niece 


2 Wo hnvo also sots of tlneo and four coi relatives each 


Animal Vegetable Mineral 
Length JJicadtli Height (Depth, 
Thickness) 

Good Bad Indifferent 
Eagerness Wiliugness Eeluctanco 
Pov ei tj Compel ence Affluence 
Beginning Middle End 
Initial Medial t Final 


Spnng Summei Autumn Wiiilei 

East West North South 

MoimngNoon Eioning Night 

Infancj Youth Manhood Age 
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715 Homonyms aie woids spelt and pionounced alike, 
but differing in meaning and application — 


Angle —l 
2 

Bill -l 
2 

s 

Coin— l 
2 

Deal —l 
2 


3 

i 


A comer, the inch 
nation of tw o lines to 
oncli other 

To fish w ith a hook and 
lino 

Tlio honk of a bird 
A kind of axe with a 
hooked point 
A -written paper of 
any kind , as an ac 
connt of monej 
Seeds or grams which 
grow m cars, not m 
pods, gram umeaped 
An excrescence on the 
foot of a coi ncous oi 
liorni substance 
'1 o divide, shore or 
paicelout, as to deal 
cai ds 

A diusion, share oi 
quantity , as a giont 
deal, that is, a great 
shaie oi poition 
Fir or pine plank 
To tinde oi traffic 


Forge —l 

2 

littei —l 
2 
3 

Pitch —l 
2 
3 

Stiain — l 

2 


To beat with the ham 
mer into a particulai 
shape oi fonn , to mako 
n form 

Tofabricatooi conntei 
teit a writing in lmita 
tion of tlio original , as 
to forgo a signatuic 
A portable bed oi 
couch $ a palanquin 
To scatter things care 
losslj about 
A brood of } oung , as 
the litter of a pig 
To fix , as to pitch tlio 
tents 

To tin on headlong, to 
thiou oi cast foiuaid 
Elevation, as the pitch 
of tlio voice 
To squeo70 oi pi ess, to 
pi oss too much oi mo 
lentlj , to foi co or con 
strain 

A song oi note , a sfo 1e 
oi mannei of speaking 


A T B — Foi a longci list of llonionjms.sco mi Lowci Secondary Manual 
of English, 


f 

J IV— PARONYMS 


716 Pai ony ms me w T ords similar in sound, but differing 


in spelling and meaning 

Aloud, with a loud voice 
Allowed (allow’d), did allow 
Oast, to throw 
Cable, a tnbe , a class 


.Disci cef, pmdent, cautions 
Disci etc, not concrete , distinct 
Hoot, of a plnnt 
Route, road oi w aj , direction 


N B — Foi a long list of Pm onyms, see my Lowei Secondary Manual of 
English 


J- 


V— CONJUGATE FORMS 


717 By Gonjuqalc forms we mean ilie diffeient foi ms 
wlucli tlie same word take*? m different parts of speech Tims 
intend, intention, intentional, intentionally, aie conjugate forms, 
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all having the same ongin, bat each being of a different part of 
speech fiom the others. Such foims ai e called conjugate , be- 
cause they aie joined together or connected by being derived 
from the same patent wal’d, like members of the same family 
(Lat. con, together , jugim , a yoke). 

718 Conjugate Nouns and Adjectives — 


Alms 



Elcemosynai v j 

Line 

— 

Lineal 

Angel 



Angelic i 

Mischief 

— 

Mischievous 

Anonialv 

— 

Anomalous * 

Nation 

— 

National 

Jm rt 

— 

Artificial, attful 

Natmo 

— 

Natural 

J.\& s 

— 

Assimnc ; 

Nerve 

— 

Ncivous 

An 

— 

An}, dial 

Occasion 

— 

Occasional 

Blood 

— 

Blood} 

Passion 

— 

Passionate 

Burden 

— 

Burdensome : 

Pit} 

— 

Pitiful, pitiable, 

Bodj 

Brothei 

— 

Bodil} 1 

Brotlierlv I 

Poetic 



piteons 

Poetical, 

Circuit 

• 

Circuitous 

Policy 

— 

Politic 

Clerk 

— 

Clencnl 

Poison 

— 

Poisonous 

Condition 

— 

Conditional | 

People 

— 

Populai, populous 

Conscience 

— 

Conscientious 

Palace 

— 

Palatial 

Contempt 

— 

Contemptuous, 

Iltmedv 

— 

Remedial 

Dn 

_ 

contemptible 

Dnlv 

| Revolution 
' Rule 

" ’ 

Revolutionai v 
Regnlai 

Dut\ 

— 

Duu.on«, dutiful 

. Rogue 

— 

Roguish 

Duoi 

— 

huoneoii'- 

1 Ra} 

— 

Radiant 

Fiction 

— 

Fictitious 

Sei uple 

— 

Scrupulous 

Feast 

— 

Festiv e 

S'diool 

— 

Scholastic 

Flow ei 

— 

Flo wet} 

Sheep 

— 

Sheepish 

Fragment 

— 

Fragmental v 

1 stonn 

— 

Stoim} 

1- no 

— 

Fict} 

| *5CIV1C0 

— 

Semceable 

Grace 

— 

Grateful, gracious 

Sport 

— 

Spoitne 

Giant 

— 

Gigantic 

Sj stem 

— 

S} stematic 

Hope 

— 

Hopeful 

Table 

— 

Tabular 

Idiot 

— 

Idiotic 

Theoi} 

— 

Theoretical 

Impulse 

— 

Impnlsrv e 

Tempest’ 

— 

Tempestuous 

lokc 

— 

Jocular, jocose „ 

Watei 

— 

Watery 

Jov 

— 

To}ful 

Wintci 

— 

Winti \ 

King 

— 

Kmgl} 

Leaden 

-’Week 

— 

1\ eekly 

I.ead 

— 

> Ycai 

— 

Yeaily 

l.t gend 

— 

Legendniv 

1 Zed 

— 

Zealous 


Note — Sometimes lie have n norm liom one loot, aiul the adjective 
conesponduig to it in meaning, liom anothei loot in the same language or 
fiom a difterent language altogetiiei These cannot, of coins?, lie called 
to njtignUj but it ma} ho useful to give the student the follow mg cvimples 


Beginning 

Blood 

Body 

Bi other 
Bin den 
Cit 

Child - 


— Initial 

— ^angumai v 

— Coiporal, coipo 

VC.ll 

— riaternal 

— Oneious 

— Feline 

— Filial 

33 


C lunch 
Corpse 
Coiinti \ 
Cow, o\ 
Death 
Degioo 
Dog 
Dai 


— Ecclesiastical 

— Cadaveious 

— Rural 

— Bov me 

— Moital 

— Gradual 

— Canine 

— Auditoiv 

v 


1 
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End 

— Final 

Month 

— 

Oinl 

Eve 

— Oculai 

Night 

— 

Nocturnal 

Pne 

— Igneous , 

Nose 

— 

Nasal 

Flesh 

— Carnal 

Plnco 

— 

Local 

Flock 

— Gicgniious 

Bing 

— 

Annulai 

God 

— Divine 

? Boot 

— 

Badical 

Hand 

— Manual 

Sea 

— 

Marine, mniitimc 

Head 

— Cnpitnl 

Shoplieid 

— 

Pastoral 

Heaven 

— Celestial 

Side 



Lateral 

Hire 

— Mcicenaij 

Sight 

— 

Oculai 

Hopo 

— Sanguine 

Spring («eason) 

Venial 

House 

— Domestic 

Stai 

— 

Rtcllni 

King 

— Begal, roval 

bngnr 

— 

Sacclini me 

Eight 

— Luminous 

Sun 

— 

Solai 

Love 

— Amatoi > 

'J ootli 

— 

Dental 

Monej 

— Pecuninrv 

Wai 

— 

Maitinl 

Moon 

— Lunni 

Watei 

— 

Aqiieons 

Mofliei 

— Maternal 

Womnn 

— 

Eflemwate 

1 719. 

Conjugate Adjectives and Nouns— 

Accuintc 

— Vcouiacj 

Long 



Longth 

ilenign 

— Bemgmn . 

Likelv 

— 

Likelihood. 

Bioad 

— Bieadtli 

Men\ 

— 

Mirth 

Brief 

— Bievaty 

Pool 

— 

Povcitj ' 

CicdulonR 

— Ciodnlitv 

Slow 

— 

Slowness, sloth. 

Deal 

— Deaitli 

Vain 

— 

A'anitv 

Deep 

— Depth 

Warm 

— 

Waifnth 

Donblc 

— Duplicii v 

Wide 

— 

Width 

1' tnpuo 

— Impenal 

White 

■ 

Whiteness 

Feitile 

— Feitihh 

/ Wise 

— 

Wisdom 

</ High 

— Height 

•Wonng 

— 

Youth 

720. 

Conjugate Verbs and Nouns- 

- 

Allow 

— Allow aneo 

Fly 

_ 

Flight 

Assemble 

— Assembly 

Forfeit 

— 

Forfeitin e 

Abound 

— Abundance 

Grow 

— 

Giowtli 

Abide 

— Abode 

Impel 

— 

Impulse 

Bieak 

— Bieacli 

Know 


Knowledge 

Compel 

— Compulsion 

Maintain 

— 

Maintenance. 

Com ey 

— Com ev nnce 

Mock 

— 

Mockeij 

Choose 

— Choice 

Obev 



Obedience 

Commit 

— Commission 

Omit 

— 

Omission 

Confci 

— Confoience 

Bennt 

— 

Bemittnnce, 

Conceive 

— Conception, 



l emission 


conceit 

Beside 

— 

Besidencc 

Deserve 

— Desert 

Boliev c 

— 

Belief 

Deceiv e 

— Dccoption, deceit 

Steal 

— 

Stealth 

Deny 

— Denial 

Shake 

— 

Shock 

Decide 

— Decision 

Weav e 

— 

Web 

Expel 

— Expulsion 



» 
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/721. Conjugate^Nouns and Verbs— 


Bosom 

Cham 


Embosom 

Enchain 


| Hand 

S Nest 


Handle 

Nestle 


Circle 



Encircle 

Power 

— 

Empovv ei 

Iran 

■ 

I ructifv 

Peace 

— 

Pacifj 

Fritud 

■ 

Befriend , 

Speech. 

— 

bpeak 

toed 

— 

Feed 

bnare 

— 

Lnsuare 

Glass 

— 

Glaze 

Spark 

— 

Sparkle 

Gesture 

— 

Gesticulate 

Sweet 

— 

Sweeten 

Grace 

— 

Ingratiate 

! Vigour 

— 

Iuv igorate 

Half 

— 

Halve 

1 



' 722 

Conjugate Verbs and Adjectives— 

Console 

- 

Consolatorv. 

Invent 

— 

Iuveutnc 

Covet 

— 

Covetous 

Require 

— 

Rcqmsite 

Decide 

— 

Decisiv e 

llcgulatc 

— 

Regular 

Deride 

— 

Densiv e 

| Scruple 

— 

bciupulous 

hill 

— 

Full 

Venture 

— 

Venturesome 

A 23 

Conjugate Adjectives and Verbs-* 

Alien 



Alienate 

Natural 

_ 

Naturalize 

Black 

— 

Blacken 

Pure 

— 

Punfv 

Deaf 

— 

Deafen 

Poor 

— 

Impov erisli 

Deep 

— 

Deepen 

Quick 

— 

Quicken. 

Dear 

— 

Endear 

Simple 

— 

Simplify 

Diverse 

— 

Diversifv 

b oleum 

— 

‘'olemmzi. 

Fertde 

— 

fertilize 

Wide 

— 

Widen 

Hard 

— 

Hardeu 






CHAPTER X! 


EXPRESSIONS LIABLE TO BE 
CONFOUNDED. 


\ 

J 724 Adapt, adopt 

Adupf, fife, suit * We must adapt out inanuei of living to oni 
cucumstances 1 

Adopt, choose oi select 1 You must decide which couise to 
.adopt’ 

' 725 Affect, effect 

Aftect, act upon, pietend aim at ‘ Tlie change has seriously 
affected my income ’ 

j fiftect, bring to pass, to accomplish ‘ He effected much 
good with his small means.' 

\ 726 4gree_J;p, agi.ee with. 

Aqtce to, yield, assent to * I agiee to y out pioposaf ’ 

Aqicowith, lie .of .the same opinion as, suit ‘A veib must 
agiee with its nominative,’ ‘ he agiees with me m thinking so 

727 Alternate, alternative 

Alternate— being by turns, eveiy othei ‘He comes on 
alternate days ’ means ‘ he comes one day, does not come the 
neit day, comes again the thud day is absent on the fouith, 
and so on.’ 

Altei natue— each of two coiuses between which theie is a 
choice, so that eithei, but not both, may be adopted * You must 
eitliei stand on the bench or leave the school ’ Heie the two 
alternatives aie 1 standing on the bench , and 2 leaving the 
school If you stand on the bench, you need not leave the 
school , if you leave the school, you need not stand on the bench 

Kate — When tlieic is only one to ui sc open, no su\ ‘ Them is no ultu 
natiic’ 

728 Antique, antic 

Antique, ancient ‘antique coins, medals, Ac ’ f au antique 
gem ’ 

odd, tunuful ‘ antic gestmes ' 
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( 729 Apposite, opposite. 

Apposite, pioper, suitable * His icrnaik was \ciy apposite ’ 
Opposite, coutraiy in position, adverse ' They have taken 
opposite sides m the dispute 5 

} 730 Attend to, attend on (upon) 

Attend to, pay heed 01 legaid to, look aftei ‘ Attend to 
joui onii business ’ * 

Attend on, be in waiting on ‘ He had only one seivaut to 
attend on him * 

731 Augur, auger 

Augui a sootbsayei 01 divinei , to predict by 'signs, to 
forebode 

. A ugcr, a boi ing msti ament. 

J 732 Barbarism, barbarity 

Barbarism ^ an mcoucct form of speech, sa\ago life, 
r Barbarity = savageness, ci nel ty. 

733 Beneficial, beneficent. 

Beneficial — applied to things , as, “ beneficial law 

Beneficent = conf ei 1 mg benefits— applied to persons, 'as 
“a beneficent uionaich ” 

J 734. Buth, beitb 
Birth, a coming mto life 
j Berth, a sailoi’s sleeping place 
J735 Boi n, borne 

Born, brought forth ‘ He was bom on the 1 st April,’ 

4 So earned, suppoited ‘ He was boine to the gia\e ’ 

736 Bi idal, bridle. 

Bridal = marx mge 

Bridle ^ au mstiumeut for gmcimng and lestiainmo- a 
hoise 0 


737 n By u" d by ’„ b! f the by - TI)C f01 ®“ “Kills, 
presently , pretty soon, the lattei is used to xntioduce into 1 

discomse a digression or incidental observation of icrnaik not 
duectly connected with it, ot ausmg out of it ’ 

738, Canvas, canvass. 

Ganuts=a kiudof coaise clotli used foi sails of ships, 

Canvast, = a. seeking 01 soliciting to oblaiu something us 
votes, 01 eubscLibeis to a book, ’ * 
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' 739 Casual, causal 

Ca 4 '«ii= accidental 01 occasional , as, ‘ uibiial leave ' 

, Causal— i elating io oi denoting c<iusc , as, ‘ causal \eib ’ 

740 Cattle, chattel 

Cattlc = domestic quadiupeds. 

Chattel^ fiom the same loot as cattle, means youth, pi opu 'y 
JPiopeiiy originally consisted in cattle 
( Cf pecvhai (one’s own), ftom pccua, cattle 
' 741 Cheque, check 

Cheque, an oidci ‘ He gave mo a cheque on the Bank of 
Madias toi the amount ’ 

Chech, to cuib oi lesliaiu ‘ He checked his hoise’s speed ’ 
1 742 Chon, quite (both piouounced hicuc) 

Chou =a body of smgeis. 

Qmie= twenty-foui sheets of papei 

^ 743 Choid, coid 

Choid, stung of a musical xnstiunieut , concoid , a hue in 
geometiy uniting the extiemities of the aic of a cnclc 
Cord, aline 

744 Collai, cholei 

Collar, the neck , something woi u about the neck 
Gholef^hile , angei 
1 745. Collision, collusion 
Collision, a stuking togethei 

Collusion, a seciet agreement foi a deceitful oi fiaudulent 
puipose 

746 Compaie with, compare to, 

Compaie loith — to show difference ‘ He compared my hand- 
writing with my biothcr’s, and preferred mine ’ 

Compaie to — to show lesemblance ‘ Aiigei may be compai - 
ed to a fiie ’ 

\ 747 Complement, compliment. 

Complement— winch fills up, oi supplies a_ deficiency , 
as the complemeul ol an angle 

Oomph men f = delicate flattery , a mamfestahon of leguul oi 
admiration , as, 1 to send one’s compliments to a lnctid ’ 

)748. Condemn, contemn 

Condemn, tor piououucB to be wrung 
Contemn, to despise , to hate 
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J 749. Confident, confidant. 



(}<.w/ufe»£= having confidence , secmo , ns, ‘ I am confident 
of success ' 

Confidant — one who is h listed with a secret , as, ‘ my con- 
fidant betted my seciet ’ 

‘ 750. Conscious, conscientious 


Conscious— aware as ‘ I am not conscious of any diffeicnee 
between the two ’ 


Conscientious- acting according to conscience, i.e , 1 lie 
faculty which tells us what is light and what is wiong , as, 
‘He is a conscientious judge, and will decide for the pait\ 
that, in his opinion is in thought.’ 

/751. Contemptuous, contemptible— 

Contemptuous is applied to that which mdicabs contempt , 
ns ‘n < onlcmpt nous look,’ ‘ contcmjitunn* treatment,’ 

Contemptible is applied to that which is the object oj con- 
tempt , as, ‘ a contemptible fellow ’ 

A contemptuous itmaik. is one that a pi esses contempt , a 
conlemjitihlc lemaih is one that dt '•cries to fa heated with con 
tempt 

_ ^752 Corpse, coips— 

Coipsc= the dead bod) of a human being 

Coj7i<?=-(pjon roie)=a hod) of a men an oignm«ed pail op 
division of an aun> , as, 1 the police corps ’ 

^753 Council, counsel. 


Council— an assembly of men called logefliei foi consul- 
tation or advice as, * The Council of the Go's einor Genual ’ 
Coi»nseZ=advice, also a legal ndvisei (vakil) 

754 Dearth, dearness. 

Deal th= scarcitj , want as, "Health of water ” 
Deanie«ss=high puce , ns, “ dearness of good nee ” 
j755, Defeience, difference 


(‘With all defeience to 
JJejorenco, lcspect, submission \ yom opinion, I must say 
Difle.ence, dn-agi cement 1 that tlieio is a vast difiei- 

i V.once botw een the tw o cases r 

756 Depository, depositary 
Depository, a store or place m winch things aie deposited 
Depositary, one with whom something is deposited 


f 
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757 Depiecate, depreciate 
Depiecate, to piny dehvereuce from 
Depreciate, to decline m value , to nndei value 

758 Desert, dessert — 

Desert= a desolate uninhabited waste * the 6io.it Desert ’ 
Dessert = fruit, sweetmeats, &c , served at the close of a meal 

]759 Destiny, destination 

Destiny=fate , as, “ Who can stand against destiny ? ” 
Destinations goal , as, “ Madras is the destination of my 
louiue}’ ” 

j 760 Disappointed of, disappointed in 

We are disappointed of a thing which we expect when we 
fail to get it , we are disappointed in it when we get it, but it 
does not come up to oni expectations, or is different from what 
n e expected 

j761 Disease, decease 

Disease, a malady ‘ He is snffeimg fiom a painful disease ’ 
Decease , death 1 His sudden decease put nn end to all his 

projects ’ 

j 762. Divers, diveise 

Divers, several ‘ He mged diveis leasons for Ins conduct ’ 
Dnerse, diffeient ‘ The) me of qmte divei se charaotei 1 

763 Diaft, di aught 

Draft, order for money , a sketch ‘ a diaft on the Madias 
Bank,’ ‘ the draft of the lettei * 

Draught, act of drawing , quantity drank at once 1 1 had a 
good draught of watei ’ 

764 Diana, drachm 

Diam, one sixteenth of an ounce avoirdupois 
Diaclm , the eighth pnitof an ounce, apothecanes’ weight, 
a com 

JJ 65 Eai nestly, in eai nest — 

Earnestly = with wan mill oi eagerness 
In eai nest= not in jest ‘ I am m earnest when I sa) I will 
punish you ’ menus ‘ 1 am not joking bnt ic.illy intend to can) 
out my threat ’ 

766 Efface, deface 

Efface, to blot out ‘The) could not efface the bloodstains 
from the boarded floor ’ 

Deface, to disfigure * The postage stamp was a defaced one,' 
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’ 767. Eligible, legible 

Eligible, fit to lie chosen ■ ‘Yon aienol eligible for the situa- 
tion,’ 

Legible , that can bo read * He wi itcs a v eiy legible band ’ 

i 

768. Emerge, Immeige 

Emeiga, to use or come out of ‘ It ms sunset before we 
emerged from tlio wood ’ 

Immcrqe, to plan go into 1 He immerged Ins band into tho 
boiling water ’ 

769 Emfgiant, immigiant— 

Emigrant —one who leaves one counti y and goes to live m 
anothei 

Immigiant— ono wl o goes into one coiintiv fiom anothorin 
order to livo tlieie. 

For example, if a man leaves England, and goes and settles 
down in Amencn, he would bo spoken of m England ns an 
emiqiant, and m Amcnea, as an imirngiant. 

770 Eminent, imminent 

Eminent, distinguished an eminent scholar ' 

Imminent, impending * the danger was imminent.’ 

> 771. Eiuption, iriuption — 

Eii>phon=ii breaking or but sling out; ns, * the Inst envp- 
lion of yEtna ’ 

Irrupt ton = a bursting into , as, ‘ the in upturn oC the north- 
ern nations into Fiance and I f aly ’ 

/ 772. Fatal, fateful 

Fetal, deadly , desti active , ‘a fatal wound ’ 

Fateful, piodncmg fatal events ‘ The expedition turned 
out a faleFui one.’ 

773 Flour, flower 
Flour, from meal 
Floivei , a blossom 

774 Funeral, funereal 

Fnnoial, a lmtial , used at the interment of the dead, 
j Fitneieal, suiting; a fivneial ‘ iunorcal gloom.’ 

'775. Gentle, genteel — 

Gentler 1 w ell-boi n, of good family , 2 not rude or tough 

Genteel = well-bred, of refined rannuois, elegant m appeal* 
nnee or diess 

’ll. 
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Ex — * a gentle mannei,' ‘ a gentle voice,* ‘ gentle as a lamb,’ 
‘ genteel appearance,’ ‘ She lias a genteel person.’ 

j 776 Ghostly, ghastly— 

G7iOff7Zf/=8piritual , as, ‘ a ghostly adviser ’ (z.e., a pnest) 
Ghastly = pile, shocking, dieadfnl , as, ‘ a ghastly face,’ ‘a 
ghastly spectacle ’ 

777 Glare, glan 

Glaze, a bught da/7lmg light , to da77le the sight. - 
j Gian, the white of an egg 
/ 778 Goal, gaol 

Goal, destination ‘ He has leached the goal of Ins ambition * 
Gaol, a jail ‘The prisonci was sent back to the gaol ’ 

779 Gracious, graceful — 

Gracious = mei uful , kind to the ill-deserving — lefeis to 
the nature or cliaiicter of a peison * God is giacious ' 

Criace/i(i = displaying beauty in foim or action, agreeable 
in appearance — lefeis to external mannei oi appeaiance, ‘a 
qiatcful walk,’ ‘ a gi aceful an ’ 

i 780 Hard, hardly— 

He woiks 7tard=lie woiks veij dihgontly. 

He hazelly works = lie does scaicely any woik, bo does no 
woik almost 

781. Hoaide, hoide. 

Jioaide , to collect , a li ensure ‘ lie has boarded a laige sum 
of money ’ 

Horde, a gang ‘ a hoide of {mates,* ‘ Ttukish hoides ’ 

) 782 Human, humane — 

IIuman= having the qualities oi athibutes of man 
■77«iH(Me=meicifnl, benei olent 

\ 783 Impel ious, impel lal 

Impenou*, commanding , haughty, auogant ‘ impenous 
language 5 

Impenal, belonging to an empue oi.an empcioi * impeiial 
pouei ’ 

7S4 Indict, indite 

Indict, to piesont for indicial tual * indicted foi minder * 
Indite , to compose m wining, to dictate ‘indict a leftei ’ 
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785 Ingenious, ingenuous — 

Ingenious** slcilfal to invent oi coutuic 
Ingenuous— open, frank, fieo liom leseno 

7S6 Key, quay 

Keg, an msti ament to fasten and open looks , an index 
Quay, a nhaif foi loading and unloading vessels 

787 Late, lately— 

lie ai lived late — lie aimed aftci tin, lime fixed Jot him lo 

conic 

He amteil lately — lie aimed a little hoforc the tunc of which 
uc aic speaking 

Kntc — I(tU IC'foia to Hit tnncji nit lut yontclltlih/ lo hi /’tone — f IT , if 
piliool begin 0 ut tin o’clock, a b»j who coiiils iltci lint tunc is sml to 
come 1 tie 

Latilij rcfois to tin linn, ntm nbnnl k/kWi hi hi c ^pctU tug - r 'o that ll 
mi} thing Imppmul romt tom. tnjon. the turn nt nlmh no aic spoil Ling, vc 
say that it happuK.il liltlj 

J,788. Loath, loathe— 

Loath (ad],) = um\ tiling , as, 
r.nu would the uil h°h til 
But slit ih loath to wet hci feu 

Loathe (ioib) = to hate, lo Feel disgust afc , as, 1 Loathing the 
, , honeyed cakes, I longed foi biead ’ 

S789 Look over, oveilook— 

The first means to c {amine, as, ‘ Ho looked oici my papoi ’ , 
the second means to fail to notice , as, * lie oiei looked my papci ’ 

790 Luxuriant, luxunous 
Luxuriant, exubeiant m grow th ‘ luMViiant gioivth ’ 
Luxurious, voluptuous ‘ luximous habits ’ 

791. Metal, mettle 

Metal, as gold, sihei, A.c 

Mettle, spmt , couiago ‘ a man of mettle,' a hoisc s mettle ’ 

J 792. Minor, miner— 

Minoi =one is ho is undei age, t c , who has not jet aiuvotl 
ut the powex of managing his oiui estate 

Mtnei = one n ho works m a mine 

) 793. Naughty, knotty 

Naughty, misclnoi ous oi \s leked 1 a naughty boy ’ 

Knotty, having knots, dilhcult. * knotty tiank of a tteo,’ 
‘ a knotty question 
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\ 794 Notable, notoi ious 

.Notables: distinguished fox something good “ a notable 
featuio ” 

Notorious = having an evil lepntation “ a nolonoub thief.” 

1 795 Observation, obsei vance. 

Observation, remark , notice ‘ His obsei vation is not to the 
point * 

Observance, attention ‘ sti ict obsei vance of foi mail ties ’ 
796. Official, officious 
Official^ belonging to some ofhee , “ an official act ” 
Officious — meddlesome , “ an officious chaiactei ” 

\ 797 Othei than, otherwise than. 

Other than, besides ' Ho possessed no othei clothes than 
those he had on him at the time ' 

Other in sc than, in any othei way than ‘ He could not pay 
the debt othei wise than by selling his house ’ 

f 798 Popular, populous 

Popular, pleasmg to the people , pi evading, plain ‘lie 
is a veiy populat wntei,’ ‘ a populai custom ’ 

Populous , full of people ‘ a populous ton u ‘ 

799 Practice, practise / 

Practice, customaiy use , hahit, peifoimance ‘llobsis a 
huge piaclice,’ * Practice makes peifcet ’ 

Practise, to do frequeutly oi habitually ‘He is piachsimj 
gymnastics ' 

4 800 President, pi ecedent 

President, one that picsides ovei an assembly, etc 
Precedent , something done oi said hefoie , an example oi 
llile foi futiue times ‘ He quoted soveial piecedcuts foi the 
coui so he adopted ’ 

J 801 Principal, principle 

Pi mcipal , chief, a chief oi head , money placed ou t at mtciesl 
Principle, a maxim , a fundamental tiutli , a mle of action, 
j 802 Propose, puipose— 

Purpose simply expiesscs a deteimmation oi intention to 
propose anything is to ofEei it foi the cousideiation aud appio- 
\al oi acceptance of otheis ‘ I purpose leav tng to-moirow ,’ 1 It 
is proposed to stall a cuculaliug libiury it snihcieut suppoit is 
a&sutod 1 
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S03. Relic, lelict — 

]ieho is any part which lemaius of a thing or person that 
has ceased to exist , tehct means a woman who has lost her 
husband , a widow 

j S04 Remind, remember — 

To lemvnd, is to cause lo lemembei , as, ‘ I asked him to ic- 
mmtl me of it if I should happen not to remember it.’ 

XoU — ‘Jltiiiuitbi, me to my fuciul ’ Tins, is a colloquial iibc of ilic 
noifl, and means ‘ &]>e th ot mo to rnyfiiciul, so that he may ,cmcmhi mo ’ 

805 Reveiend, reverent — 

Eevei end— worthy of reverence, i c , feat mingled with in- 
spect and esteem 

lleierent = expressing let eience 

‘A met end sue among them came’, 'reieictit words of 
hehavioui.’ 

f 806 Run at, lun against— 

Han at a thing moans simply ‘ to inn in the diicction of it 
w ithont actually coming m contact w llh it 1 

llun against a thing means 1 to come into violent contact 
with it 5 

<807. Sailor, sailer 

Sailor= a seaman , as, * sailois aud soldieis ’ 

Sailei = a, ship— uocd with qualifying woids expressing 
manner of sailings as, ‘ that ship is .i fast sailor ’ 

S 808 Sow, sew 

Sou, to scatter seed 1 sow a Geld with giam ’ 

< Sew, to woik with a needle ‘ to sew clothes ’ 

S09 Spirituous, spmtual 
Spintaoi's, consisting of spirit , aideut * spirituous liquois ’ 
Spvntval, mcorpoieal, peitaimug <o divine things 1 things 
temporal and things spmtual ’ 

‘S10 Stationery, stationaiy — 

Stationery^ papei, pens, &c., required for writing. 
Stationary =nob moving, as, * a stationaiy engine ’ 

Sll Symbol, cymbal 

Symbol, atype , a sign ‘ The Cioss is the symbol of Christi- 
anity 

Cymbal , a musical insliuuieul ‘ tinkling cymbals,’ 
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S12 Tasteless, distasteful— 

'lasteless=]i{v\ ing no tasto, insipid , as, ‘ a tasteless fiuit * 
Distasteful = having a disagieeable fastc, figtuativcly, dis- 
pleasing to the feelings , ‘ a distasteful task.’ 

I S13 Tenor, tenuie 

Tenor, continued conrse puipoifc ‘ the tenor of a speech, 
agreement, &c ’ 

Tenuie, condition of holding land ‘ feudal icunies.’ 

J S14 Think little, little think 

Think little, have a low opinion , think as of no lmpoi tance 
‘ I thmk little of las abilities,’ ‘ he tkiuks littlo of giving 
away a hundred lupees ’ 

Little think, lia\e no idea ‘ He little thinks he will have to 
make good the loss, if the attempt fails ’ 

J S15. Ton, tun 

Ton, weight of 2,210 pounds avondupois * a ton of iron ’ 
Tun, a lai ge cask ' a tun of wine ’ 

316 Union, unison 

Union, act of uniting , coucoid ‘ Union is strength 1 
Unison, agieement of sounds ‘ Then \oiccs wcLe m uuisou 
with the mimic,’ 

817. Variance vaiiation 
Yauancc, disngieement ‘ They aie now jit vanance ’ 
Yana.no, i, a change, deviation, difference ‘ Theie has 
heen no vaiiation in the puce of cotton foi some time ’ 

818 Verbal, veibose 

Yeibal, utleied by the mouth , oial 1 a veibal piomise ’ 

Yei hose, abounding m words , prolix ‘a verbose wutei * 

J 819 Woody, wooden— 

Tl / bod?/=full of tiees — ‘ a uoodij xegion ’ 

Wooden — made of wood It denotes malciidl ‘ a nooden 

ho\ ’ 

| 820 He is well, he is well off — 

Tho first means * He is in good health ’ , the second = ho is 
in prosperous circumstances ’ 

? 821. Pool as he was, as he was pool — 

The fust— though he was poor, the second = because lie, 
was pool 
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} S22 Take heart, take to heart 

Take heai t=gaia coinage 01 confidence, be enconraged 
j Take to 7 iemf=feel sensibly , to be deeply affected by 

823 Eat a fruit, eat of a fiuit — 

Tbe first means to eat the whole of the flint , th o second, 
to eat a part only 

J 824. Go to school, go to the school — 

The first means * to be learning m a school,’ or * to go to a 
school for the pmpose of learning:’ , the second simply means 
* to go to the school-lionse oi building, peihnps to see it, or to 
see any one m it ’ 

825. I daie say, 1 daie to say — 

I date say= I suppose, I believe 

I dare la say= I am bold enough to assert , I can confident- 
ly assert 

^ 826 On puipose, foi the put pose 

On purpose, intentionally ‘ I stayed away on pmpose from 
tbe meeting ' 

For the pmpose, for some pmpose or ob]ect foi which a 
thing is required ‘ I bought the horse foi nding , bnt T find 
him too tronblesome foi the pmpose ’ 





CHAPTER XII. 
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827 Above, ovei, upon, beyond 

When an object is above anotlici, it e\cecrls it in height , 
when it is ovei another, it extends along its snpenoi siufaeo, 
when it is upon anothei, it comes in contact with its snpeiior 
sniface , when it is beyond anothei, it lies at a gieatci distance 
Trees fiequently giow aboie a wall, and sometimes the branches 
bang ovei the wall, 01 rest upon it, but they seldom stietcli 
mneh beyond it 

In the figuiative sense the first is mostly employed to 
convey the idea of snpenonty , the second of anthoiity the 
third of immediate intliionce , and the fomtli of extent Every 
one >=honld bo above falsehood, bnt pai tienlmly tho^e who aie 
set over otheis, who may have an mllnence on their minds 
beyond all calcnlation, ^ 

^ 828 Ago, befoie— 

A go lefeis to past time leckoned from the piesent , if I say 
‘three months aqo’ m Decembei, I moan ‘ In September,’ which 
is three months when wo count bnckw irds fiom Pecotnbni. 

‘ Aqo ’ follon 9 a plnase denoting a period of time ‘ Before ’ may 
lefei to past or futuie time, and governs a woid, plnase, or 
clause denoting a point of time, eq, ‘He came heie befoie 
last Pi iday ’ , * He will come be foie the fiist of ne\t month 
He ni lived befoie me, befoie I nun ed ' , ‘Iwillbe (beie befoie 
he starts’ Befoie cannot govern an expression denoting a 
period of time ‘ I joined the class befoie a yeai ’ shonld be a 
yeai aqo Also, befoie most linre something to govern ‘I 
joined the class six months befoie ' is wiong, but we may say 
* I "joined the class six months befoie him, befou ilio examina- 
tion, befoie he left it ’ 

829 All, every, each 

All is collective , eieiy single oi individual , each distribu- 
tive All and ei ei y ai e nmveisnl m then signification, each 
lestnctivo the foimei aie used m speaking of gieat numbers , 
the lattoi is applicable to small unmbcis AH men aie not 
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bom w ith tbo same talent, eithei m degree or kind , but eveuj 
man has a talent peculiar to himself a parent divides Ins pro- 
pel^ among his clnl^i on, and gives to each his due share 

r 

*830. Alone, only — 

Alone stands after tho noun or pronoun to which it is 
attached 4 John (ho) alone ’ Only commonly stands aFter its 
lionn or prononn , as, 4 man only ’ , except when the noun has 
an niticle or possessive pionomi with it, as, 4 the only way,’ 
4 nit (his) only son ’ 

Only imporrs that theie is no other of the same land , 
alone imports being accompanied by no other. An only child 
is one who has neither brothel nor sister , a child alone is one 
who is left by itself ‘Virtue only makes ns happy’ means 
nothing else can do it 4 Virtue alone makes ns happy ’ means 
that vu tne by itself, or unaccompanied with any other advan- 
tages, is siiBicicnt to do it 

831 Amid (amidst), among (amongst) — 

Amonq onginally meant one out of many, and amidst, in the 
muhl of So, amonq rnd amongst always imply number , amid 
and amidst, quantity 4 among those people,’ 4 amidst stoim and 
lam’ Amid and amidst also show that flic thing specified is 
of a diflcient clnss fiom those aronnd it, while among and 
amongst are oftener applied to obiects snnounded by those of 
tho same class 4 You are amonq friends , while ho ib amidst 
his enemies ’ 

) S32 At the top, on the top — 

4 There is atiee at the top of the lull ’ means that it is some- 
where JH’rti the top. 

1 Theie is a iieo on the top of the lull ’ means that the tree 
is on the very summit 

f 333. Beside, besides 

These words, whether used as prepositions or adverbs, 
have been considered stuctly synonymous and have been freely 
intei changed by host wuteis Theie i*, however, a tendency, 
m present usage, to make the following distinction between 
them 1 That beside be used only and always ns a preposition, 
with the ougnial meaning 44 by the side of” , as, to sit beside 
a fountain , or with the closely alliod meaning “aside fiom” 
oi 44 oat of ” , as, this is beside om piesent purpose , 44 Paul, 
thou ait beside thyself”, the adverbial sense being wholly 
transferred to tho cognate word 2 That besides, as a preposi- 
tion, take the lemaimng sense 44 in addition to ” , as, besides all 
this, besides tho considerations lime olTpicd. 4 There was a 
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famine in the laud besides the first famine 1 Gen XXVII And 
that it aiso take the advoihial sense oE “ moieovei,” “ beyond,” 
Ac , which had been divided between the. words , a c , 1 Besides, 
theie aie othei consideiations which belong to this case ’ 

v 334 Besides, except 

Besides e\presses the idea of addition Except ex pi esses 
that of exclusion ‘Theie were many theie besides om selves’, 
‘ Xo one except onrsclves will be admitted ’ 

\ 835 Between, among — 

Between is used of tw o pei sons or things, amonq of moie 
than two ‘the difference between the two numbeis,’ 'the 
money was distnhuted amonq the poor of the village * 

\ 836 By, before 

IT 

‘ By Monday ’ means on any day before Monday, oi on 
Monday ‘ BeEore Monday ’ means on Sunday at the latest 

) 837 Can, may 

Can denotes possibility, »na?/ liberty and probability he 
w ho has sou id limbs can w allc , but he may not w alk in places 
which aie prohibited 

l 838 Can but, cannot but— 

‘ I can but try ’ = 1 can only tiy (All that I can do is to 
ti 3 T cannot be certain of success ) Bid is lieie an adieib 
‘ I cannot but tiy ’ = 1 cannot do anything except tiy mg, ic , 
tiying is the only couise open to pie, I must try But is here a 
proposition governing the infinitive tx\j 

| 839 Cider, eldest, older, eldest. 

Older and oldest refer merely to age or diuation of exist- 
ence, eldei and eldest imply” pnonty of light arising ftom 
seniority m yeais, and can only be applied to members of the 
same family or coi noiate gioup ‘ John is the oldest boy m the 
iliss,’ ‘ Tolm is oldei than any othei boy in the class’ , ‘ Robert 
is my eldest son,’.* Yon must obey your elder biothei ’ 

l S40 Few, a few— 

jpb«o*ineans almost none, baldly any, a few means a lery 
small numbei 

ir * * 

JS41 Fewer, less— 

Fewei lefei s to numbei , less to quantity ‘The distance 
was less than 3 expeitcd ’ , ‘Theie aie/cnci mistakes u. this 
lc*f ( oi tlnn in the ofhoi 
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^ S42 In, into— 

In sun pi } denotes pi esence or existence \ ulim hunts of 
Inne place oi eirui mhtu.net s , into expresses cnlraucc, peuelra- 
tion mtjpdnctiou, &c 1 lit was m Ins liouse,’ ‘ 1 went mlo lus 

llOUsc ’ 

} S43 In_an hour, within an houi — 

In aa hour = after the lapse of an horn 
11 1 thin an hour =bt fort the ovpicj of au liout 

^ S44 In the same time, at the same time — 

• He and 1 leached Madias m the same time ’ His journox 
to Madras occupied the same length of time as mine, say do 
Louis 

‘ lie and I teadied Madias a 1 tin same time ’ 'Lnc point of 
time at it luck I reached. Madras was the same as that at -which 
he leached, saj 1 o'clock 

^ 845. Lie, lay— 

'lo he is piopeil3 to cause to lt<> i tiling h<s on Hie 
tihle, some one lay a a ou the table lie las with hib fatheis , 
they laid him with Ins fathers. 

'S46 Little, a little— 

.1 lillle=a certain amount as opposed to none. 

Little— a small amount as opposed to a great deal 
‘ I spent a little time with him ’ means that 1 did not go 
aw ay at once 

‘ I spent little lime with him' means that I did notsta} long 

847. Neaily, almost— 

hearty denotes quantity of time oi space ‘ neatly an 1'oiu, 1 
‘ nearly ten milts * Almost denotes degree 1 almost black.’ 

. /S4S. No one, not one— 

Not chic is m or> emphatic than no one It meaiib not ucu 
uite, and may besides bo applied to jcisons as tcdl as thing'-, 
while no one means no person simplj 

549 Scarcely, haidly — 

Scarce! j e\ pi esses quantity , haidly degiec ‘ <cmccty ten 
daj s,’ ‘ haidly di} ’ 

550 Undei, below, beneath— 

^ We aie co\eied oi sheltered b> that which wc stand 
under ; we excel cr use ahoro that which is ZWoa ns , we look 
down on that which is beneath us wc li\e under the protection 
of Government , the sun disappears when llis&efoic thehoii/on , 
we aie apt to tread upon that which is altogether bemalh ms. 
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S51 With, by- 

With expresses a closei and moie immediate connecfciou, by, 
a moie ifeniote one With sometimes denotes tlie instrument, by, 
the cause as, ‘Heiias killed with a stone by David’ By 
sometimes implies the mode, as, ‘We tiaveljed by radioed ’ 

>2 852 A pictuie of the Queen, a picture of the 
Queen’s 

‘ A pictuie of the Queen’ is a portiait oi likeness of the 
Queen ‘ a picture of the Queen’s ’ ib a pictuie belonging to the 
Queen See see 517 



CHAPTER XIII 


APPROPRIATE PREPOSITIONS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIVE PHRASES AND 
SENTENCES 


853 Pt epositions following Woi ds Tlicie aie many 
Nouns, Ad jectn es, Veibs, and Paiticiples in English winch 
take paiticulai and nppiopuatc piepositions aftei them In a 
few instances, inoie than one pieposition may he admissible 
thus we can speak of a m ei as abounding m fish, 01 abounding mth 
fish , 01 a peison may be said to hecaielessof, or caieJcss about, the 
consequences of his actions As a general rule, however, one and 
only preposition can follow a paiticulai word used m a parh- 
culai sense , and it is wiong to say “ I am ashamed for youi 
conduct instead of 1 I am ashamed of youi conduct” , or “ in 
lespecb for these matteis” instead of “m icspect of these 
matters,” though “ I have a great les pect foi youi opinion ” is 
quite correct 

The use of inappropriate piepositions is a fertile source of 
error with native students The following list is tlieiefoie 
given to enable them to learn the use of appiopnate ]ii eposi- 
tions with words — 


Abandon to ‘ His fi lends ibandoncd him to Ins fate ' 

Abhonence of * He Ins a gicat abhorrence of being flattened ’ 

Abide at (a place) Wo «hall abide at oiu natnc place all the test of out 
days * 

Abulo by * c shall abide bj \ oui decision ’ 

Abide in (a house) ‘ They wcie abiding m a small hut when i fouml them ’ 
Abide uith (a person) ‘ Let the damsel abide with us a few dais ’ 

Abound m ‘The book abounds m useful adiicc ’ 

Abound uifli 1 The cssaj abounds with blnndei * ’ 

Abridge /»om ‘ That hook is abridged from Alison’s Uisto, y of Eui one ' 
Abscond /i om He absconded fiom Ins creditois ’ 

JjsoHcjfrom ‘ The puest absolied him from his sms , ‘I absohe >ou 
fiom joui pionuse ’ - 

Absoibed in ‘ He was absoibod m stud\ 5 
Absent fi om' ‘ I found linn absent fiom’ his pi ice ’ 

Abstain fiom ‘ He abstained fioiu food foi two dars ’ 

■‘\nro!u . C // ,0 ‘ 1Tl ^ p ° n , cd box > nbsti acted ten lnpccs fiom it 5 

Accede to , lie acceded to mj tcuus’ 
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Acceptable to 'Iho picscnt iv u uij acceptable to Jiun just then ’ 

\cccss /o ‘ It is h ird to get tetess to him ’ 

Accc&bibic lo ' lie is not iccessiblc to advice 01 lcmonstiauee ’ 
Accommodate to ‘ We must iccommodatc om eclv es lo out cnciunstuuccb 1 
Accommod ite with ‘1 leeommod iteil my lncnd mill lodgings (with a 
loin ’ 

Accompanied by ‘ lie nus iccomp uticd bv illlns hands ’ ' 

Aeeompamcd ruth ‘ Uic pioposn) was accompanied mill vciy disiigiccublo 
eonditions ’ 

Accennplishccl m ‘ &lic is accomplished m music ’ 

Aceoid v.it li ‘ His conduct docs not iccoid mill Ins piolessions ’ 
Aceoidancc mth ‘ In iceoidnnec mch the iules ’ 

Vccoidmg to * He did accouhng to Ins pionusc ’ 

Accountable to ‘Wo tic accountable to Grod ioi the use nc make ol out 
t llents ’ 

Accurate mi ‘ He mis not iccuuitc m the state incuts he made ’ 

(Accused l oj ^Vci.mo) J ‘ 1,0 " 15 ‘ u ' CUSLd of tbat b l hj * blotbcl ’ 

Accusiomcd to ' 1 uu not accustomed to this kind ol laugu igc ’ 

Acquaint it ith ‘ 11 nc vou acquainted lnm mth the cn cunifetantc ’ 
Vcqnanitcd mth ' 1 line been acqii tinted mtli lnm since J mu ns ' 
Acquiesce in 1 '1 lie judge acquiesced m the vciehctof the jun, md ic- 
quittcd the pusouoi ’ 

Acquit uf ‘He vv is acquitted or the ill ugc biougliL ug mist him ’ 

Attn c in ‘ IJLc is vciv actn c in doing good to lus ltllou men ’ 

Ad qned Joi ‘ 1 Ins hull is not idaplcd loi kctuimg to ktigo ludicnccs ’ 

\d ipted lo ‘ l lie means emplov cd w a c not idaptcd to the end m view’ 
Add to 1 11ns speech or Ins onlv iddi d lucl to tlic Inc ' 

Addicted to ‘ Hie Chinese aio gcnciallv iddictcd to opium smoking’ 
Addicts to ' I lme addressed a nicmoinl to Oov eminent on the subject 
Adequate to ‘ Ihc supply was not adequate to tlio demand ’ 

Adliue to ‘ Tic adlicicd to his pa uy as long us lie could ’ , 1 Wax adhcics 
to the lingci ’ 

Adj iccnt to ‘ llio gaidm is adjacent to the high loud ’ 
r Ad journ io ' 'Jlic ludge lias adjourned the case to Mondiy ’ 

"* Adjunct to ‘ 'lliis pluasc is m adjunct Lo the subject 1 
Adjust to 'to adjust a girment to the bodv’ 3 ‘to idju-t i natch to 
Madx is time 1 

Adlan ihlc loi 1 .She is id mu iblt foi nothing but hoi bcauly or latL ’ 
Admission to (= icccss) ‘ I got admission to the pcifoimancc ’ 

Admissiou into (=cntnnec) ‘ He got admission into the Mth class 1 
Admit of ‘ The inattci ulnuts of no delay ’ , ‘ The passage admits of lliice 
mtcipietatioiis ’ 

Admitted io ‘He a is ulnuttid to Hol\ Oidcis lisfcSundav ’ 

Adorned uith ‘ The loom u is idoincd mtli be uitiful pictmcs ’ 

^Adultci lie tilth 1 Coffee is oltui idultciutcd m England mth chickoi> ’ 

^ Adv an co (K/uui'-t ‘ lie id\ meed boldly agunst tlic foe ’ 

Advance to 1 llo nas ndv meed to tlio highest posts m the suvicc ’ 
Advance iouanh 1 We saw the enemy idvauciug tovvaids us ’ 

Advantage of 1 Wo must not t ike adv outage of people’s generosity ’ 
Advantage oiei ‘Ho lias a gicit idv ullage ovci mo m lcspectol age ’ 
Advantageous to ' The baigam turm.il out vciv advantageous to lum ’ 
./Adv cise io 1 His conduct is quite ulvcisc to my interests ’ 

Adveit to 1 lie incited to tins eucunisluntc m the couisc of his speech 1 
'^Effected by ‘ My income hn? been senously affected by tho new uuaugi 
incut,’ 
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\ flection f<« ‘ ITis nffoouon foi mo is null know n ’ 

Affectionate In ‘ Bo idle t tumnte to \om Inotheis and sisters * 

Affianced to llu dnughtt » is ifli mootl to 1 m son’ 

Atlfs to 1 Hi afh\od Ins signatnie to Hie doenmeni nftoi nnu li nixing ’ 
Afflicted mill 1 TIo is afflicted with a ion piuifnl disease ’ 

Afr-ntl ni * 1 am not afi ml of tlio caiisi epu mi s nl what I mi doing, 19 I 
know I am acting utrht 

Agent foi ‘ lie is the agent Jiciofoi Messrs '1 liompson A Co’ 

Aghast at * Ho stood nghn-t n( tlio sight ’ 

Agitated by This link like is often agitate d l>\ sionns 
Agree onwiia , upon (onl ‘Then could not igioo among thomsi lies upon 
(on) rho subp u 

Agree In lit ntrreod In uiv piopo-il 

Agree irith T agree with jmi in thinking him in tlio wtoug 
Agreeable to 1 '1 Ins dun was In no moans ign cable to linn ’ 

A ei cement hchr tt n Llitu is rn ipiiim m hotwton us ih*u vo should 
not oppose < at h otliei m ilns liitsuusv ’ 

\im at * lie mined it nothing loss thtn tlio oiowu ’ 

Akin to * l*tc\ is akin to Inu 1 

Mm mod at ‘ Do not ho nl mood at t ho sound it is nnh tin signal enn 
lump’ 

Alienate 1 1 <i/n This at t of ingratitude oomph ic)\ ilionntod mo fjom lnm ’ 

Alu-ht on (the pi omul a thin d 'I h* p.irithmtst ahghle d on the rool of a 
hotel ’ 


Mnrht at ( i place) . . . . . 

Might j.uui (u lun so „ < uiinge) > ”‘ , «M“ed tiom lnshoisom im gate 

Aim to ‘ Iho (muniment is not nine to tlio dmgoi u urns In dels mu, 
puhht opinion ’ 


Allog< aaam-t 1 1 hau nothing to allege against, Ins chanotri 
\11rgi nice fit Lm\ om cmo« nllcuftinc to the gounnnem nndoi wlntli 
ho hi o° 


Minna, mfh ‘ Tho M lln-ittts foi mid nn nllnnto with tho \i/im 

Allot t<> lun inn n must h< contont with wlnt his hecn allnricel to lmn ’ 

Mlmli ti< ‘ ‘'hakoepuuc tllodos to this pwm it, m the J< in pi t’ 

\llnre<l by Hi was not allow dbi thou fun pionnscs to join jn dtcu 
undertaking * 

Mteiation in ‘Tlicto Ins boon iinnltthvion in tho if to of e volume lor 
some elnjs "* 

Altercation hdinm I was witness to a aoieio altou a turn hotwofn his 
omploui and htmsill * 

Aheuime mth I? life and guof dtoiiniod with oach mhrp m Ins 
hieast ' 


Vmnlgnuftto toif/i ‘'Iho Mission High S Imol ,s ahoiii .o ho amalgamated 
i nil the* Hindu Colli go’ 

Vmi/od at ‘ 1 wnsnuii/od at his nnpmknci 
v Ambitions of 1 am not ambitions of snob i thstinoiion ’ 

Amount to Ilnur nninhoi now unouniod tooioi I00O0* 

Anuisod nt ‘In is groat I\ amused at Jus lgnoinneo ’ 

Amuse ii iH. • 'I ho eliihUtn unused rhi'in«d\os with throw mg sioncs ai 
i In' fro 


Aunlogi lo 4 1 1. ik cu*?t bcni's no n)iftlo£> 10 muio 
Analog) intli \ plant lms some emalogi with an animal * 

Analogs: bet itwui *J ht*io is gic ii an dng\ J*otwi on plants ami amm ds * 
\nmvo' 1 msuiram-n ,,i his he lnuom ’ nnimits 

1 \ ngi \ tor 1, 

1 Angi i k it I* J I am iiii angn with mu fm disohouiijr mo’ 
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Animate « it Ji ' Mv woi ds animated him n ith ficsh hope ’ 

Animosity aqani'-t ‘He lies long cntci tamed n deep nmmosit} against 
me ' 

Animosity between 4 Tliore should never bo animosity between relatives 1 
Annex to 4 TJppoi Bnrmah wis annexed to the British dominions aftoi the 
last Bnrmcso war’ 

Vnnojed at (n enciiinstance) 1 ‘ He uas gieatli aimoied ■with mo (at 
Annoied mill (a peison) ) mi absence) ’ 

Anoint icith 4 The names of the island anoint then bodies with cocoanus 
oil ’ 

Answei to \ 4 He uas called upon lo ansuei to this chaige (foi his con 
Ansuei fo> 3 dnet) ’ * You must ansuei to mo for the monci ’ 

Ansu ci able to ) I mil not hold mi self answei able to ion foi lus 
Ansuei able foi j conduct’ 

Antidote to 4 Xo antidote to cobia poison has \et been discoioied by 
Huiopeans’ 

Antidote against ‘ He takes this as an antidote against poison ’ 

Antipath} against We slionld avoid umeasonable antipathies against 
others ’ 

Antipalhv to * .Sho has a great antipathy to the smell of the jessamine ’ 
Anxious about 1 I am ion anxious about the state of mi health ’ 

Anxious foi * I liaic been long anxious foi a change ’ 

Apait/ioni ‘ Apart fiom the disgiace of being impiisoned, pnson life is 
ier\ monotonous and toilsome ’ 

f Apologi toi ‘ He made a veil humble apologi to the teachei ol Ins 
impel luieut behaiioui ’ 

Appalled at IIo uas appalled at the eonsecpiences of his own act ’ 
Appniont to 4 This fact must lie appaient to eien thinking man ’ 

Appeal to aaanwt 1 Thei appealed to tlio judge against the decision of 
the inngistiate ’ 

Appended to ‘.A glossal v Ins been appended to the book ’ 

Appeitmifo 1 Things nppci taming to this u oi Id should Ime little lalne 
m oiu eves ’ 


-Appetite foi 
•" Applit ililc to 


Applj toi \ 
■Appli to ) 
Appoint to 


' He has lost nil appetite foi food ’ 

* The mlo is liaidli applicable to the ptesent case ’ 

lie has applied lo t]ie f olleetoi foi n place m Ins olhce ’ 
lie n is appointed to the incant post ’ 


Appieltensn o oj 4 You line no icason to be nppiehenstvc of tlio lcsalc ’ 


\iipn/ed oj 1 1 hau dull apjm/cd hnn of the chmgc m mv plans legaid 
mg linn ’ 


Appioat he s tc 4 T he nppimehes to the house u ei e caiefnllj giinidcil ’ 
Appioprnte to 1 J ho speech uns veil nppiopnntc to the occasion ' 
Appioio of ‘I sppioie o! nun condncr nhatevei otlieis nm think of it ’ 


Aptitude Jor 4 He has no nptitudi foi matliemntics ’ 


Ann aqaui't ‘ W o shonld aim outsell es m tunc lgnuist d mgei ’ 
Aim vilh 4 He aimed himsolf-n irli a suoid and a nfle ’ 


Aim e til (a place) ^ ‘He aimed at his fnend s house m 

Airivc in (carnage, ship, Ac ) ) bnllock coinage ’ 

Ascribe to 4 Thisplav has been uionglv asenbed to Shakespeaie ’ 
Ashamed of ‘I hope vou aio ashamed of loin foolish behanoni ’ 


Ask joi 4 Ask foi li Intel ei j on i et pm e ’ 
Ask of 4 1 asked a fnv om of him ’ 


Aspire to * lie nspned to the chancellorship ’ 

Assent to 4 1 cannot assent to so silli a pioposal ’ 

Assiduous in ‘He should be assidnons m pm suing om studies ’ 
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io to assign dates in events * 

Assist irt/h ‘ lie Ins often insisted me with money nnd nducc * 
v/Assoeinto uith ‘It is dnngcious to assoente with poisons of looso 
character ’ < 

Yssure of 1 1 nssnied him of Ins safety 1 
Astonished n/ ‘ I nm astonished at his ignorance ' 

Atone to VTTe tned to atono to me foi theinjiin ho hid done, by 

Atone for ) offering me a sum of money ’ 

Attach io * V large pulnii is attached to this appointment’, ‘lie ip 
groath attached to his sistot * 

Attain (o * Tt took him teais to attain to Ins presem position ’ 

\tund to I did not attend to whit he said * 

Uxticnd upon ‘ He lind no f-rrinut to attend upon (on) lmn * 
j\ trend nice oi , upon He had tin sen nuts in utondanec on him ’ I 
had to_dant.q. attendance ou.rhe rollectm foi a foiiiiiglit 1 
Yttcntne to 4 f hope ton mil he more nttenine to tour fitudtcsin future ’ 
\ttneted to ‘T w is first attracted to the place b\ the sonml of then atei fall 1 
\nrihnte to ‘lie nttubutes hi 1 - failure to want of cooperation on the 
part of his fin nils ’ 

Vtaihble t«< 'Tins fit T • » is mailable onl\ for n single jornnet ’ 

\\nil (one=elf) oj ' Thei did not mad t hem sell es of the opponnniti ’ 

At rngc oti 1 lies nt wiped Ins do till on the lnimlerot * 

Vt t n> to lie is nt t r«e to nn\ thing like hnril woi k ’ 

\t er=ion io ‘ lie hns n grear nt ei sum to he mug himself praised ’ 

\iert ft um 1 1 he danger w ns axeitid fiom the conntrv ’ 

Ywake to 1 Thei were fulh rtw ike to the danger thot iiKtiried ’ 

Ywnrdcd toi 1 Three pn/es were aw mlod to hint foi piohiioncy in ns 
An aided to i turn subjects’ 

Vw m rt ‘Inin not atraie of Iming done an\ thing to mem Ins di«. 
pleasni'e ’ 

Banish from ‘to banish a person fiom a cnuiitit ’ 
llaiv of * The tiec was quite bare of lemcs ’ 

Barter toi ‘lie bartered Ins honour for inonrt ’ 

llnrtet mf/t 1 'J tic sailors began to barter mill the islanders for pio* 

tisiOIlS ’ 

Bark ot ‘ Do not be frightened In cien dog that harks at ton ’ 

Base upon Fin charge was ba«ed upon msu their nr gi omuls ’ 
llawl n* Don t keep bawling at me like that speak lout i ’ 

Beni tail ‘ Von must btai with im weal ness • 

Beni it non The guns boie upon the centre of the onenn s line * 

Bi at off ‘ 1 her succeeded m beating off the enrtm ’ 

Beat nwin' 1 * The wnios heat against the shoie 

Beckon to 1 F heckom d to lnni to come, hjit he wns loo fat to see u ’ 

Bedewed i nth 1 Hoi diet ks weic bedewed with toms- ’ 

Bfgjw lie had io beg foi bread ’ 

Beg of ‘ He begged a fitoni of me' 

Beguile into VWo must not be beguiled into mischief In plausible 
Beguiled by ) icproscninlions 

Belies c m *1 do not lichen 111 n C.od with hands and lees’ 

Belong fu * The book does nor belong to me ' 

Beneficial to Mineral waters are bcncltfml to health’ 

Bent on, 17101 f He poems to lie bent on doing mischief’ 

•— -ty numbed v ith ‘ His bands and feet were benumliedwitb cold’ 

Bequeath to He bequeathed nil his piopcitt to cbnnralilo msinn ions' ’ 
•■^Bereft ot 1 He seemed to be beioft or irason ’ 

Besieged ?<t/ ‘'Jho tin was besieged bv the hiii"’ 

36 
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Besmeared wifli 1 The> bestneaicd bun with tni 1 
^ Bestow oi i, upon ‘ Empnc is on us bestowed ’ , 1 He bestowed anlunblc 
piosents on lus aisitois ’ 

Botray info ‘ Ho was betrsacd into doing the deed ’ v 

Uctiay io ‘ Ho botta^ed motonij eneim 
Bewaio of ‘ Botmo of tlnoies ’ 

Bind about ‘ Bmd them about thy nock ’ 

Bind mound ‘He bound the wieath mound Ins blow * 

Bind to ‘He bound lmnsolf to a wntohmakei tolcain the ti ado' 
v Blame foi ‘ We can haidh blame lnm foi Ins conduct ’ 

Blended mth ‘The piniso bestowed on lnm was slightlv blended willi 
consul e ’ 

Blessed with ‘ The mamage was not blessed with ant issue* 

Blind to ‘ lie is blind to Ins ow n interests ’ 

Blush nl ‘ He blushed dcojih at the lebuke ’ 

Blush foi * Ho blushed foi ici\ shame * 

Boist oi ‘Wo should not boast ol oui own good actions’ 

-Jhjidu upon, o/i ‘ His conduct bordoiod on impel nnetico ’ 

Bonow fiom ‘Ho bonowedilio amount from a Jew ’ 

Bound by ‘1 am bound to linn bj strong ties of giatitnde ’ , ‘T am not 
bound bi apiomiso which was foi ced fiom me’ 

Bounded on, bi/ ‘ 'Hie countii is bounded on throe sides In the sea ’ 
of ‘He is lontinunllv lnaggiug of bis lngli bntli ’ 

Bm denod mth ‘He was burdened with a horn a debt’ 

Bmied ni He seemed bnued m piofound thought ’ 

Bum mth ‘I bum with indignation at Ins ingmtitndc 
</|lui st mth ‘His heait was loadi to buist^wilh gi icl * 
f alciilato upon ‘He calculates upon making n luge piofit In the 
" tiansaetion ’ 

Call of ‘ I called at the ofhcc to see hun ’ 

Call foi 1 This statement calls foi a fow leinaiks ’ ‘I intend to call foi 
an explanation ol this diffeionce in the account ’ 

Call on, or «|)on ‘ When do i ou intend to call on Mi Blown 9 ‘ I hate 
called on linn foi an explanation ’ 

Capable of ‘ Tic is not capable ot such an act of mgiatifcndo ’ 

C apacits foi ‘ Ho lias a gieat capacitj for mastoiing facts and dales ’ 

Cnio foi I do not caic for w hat ho sat s ’ 

Care oj ‘ The cm e oi tho piopoi h now de\ oh cs on me ’ 

Caieful ni ‘ Be cmeful m monea mntteis ’ 

Cm etui oj ‘He is sen caieful of his monca ’ * 

Cam o{j ‘ Ho earned off evuy pnzo Hint was open to him ’ 

Cnu\ on ‘ TTc is camang on a tndc in silks ’ 

C im out * Ho could not canj out his design ’ 

Cam thiouqh ‘It was onh his pcisciei ime that earned him tlnougli ’ 
Cast up ‘ to cast up an account ’ 

/> ^_Catcli nt * A di owning man w ill catch at i stnw ’ 

<J Caution aqaimt ‘ I hme eannoued him ngunsl the wiles of his pietendcd 
fnend ’ 

Cautious of ‘ Bo aci\ cautious of what sou say m tho heating of cluldicn ’ 
Celebrated Jot ‘ Agia is celebrated foi tlic In] Mnlml ’ 

Ceitmn of ' He was ceitmn ot success ’ 

Change <oi 1 He changed lus tap im a hat ’ , ‘Thue has been a change 
for the bettei ’ 

Changi fiom 1 The eoloiu lias changed fiom black to blow n ’ 
Clmacten/ed bi/ 1 11 is speech was elm actensed b\ gieat clearness and 
foieo,’ 
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Characteristic ol * '1 li u. speech w is quite ch irucienstie of him J 
Charge to You unj cli irgt the expense to m\ iccount ’ 

Gliaige Kith ‘ to chaigc a poison with an offence ’ 

Charitable 1o ‘ We should be charitable to the pooi ’ 

Clmimed with ‘ I ins quite clianncd with lus niaimu 
Client of ‘ He elicited me ot a 1 ugc amount of mono 
^Clash against Then swords clashed against then uiniom 
Clish iritli ‘ J lus supposition clashes with know n ticts ‘lie allows no 
one’s interests to clish with Ins own ’ 

Clasp to * He clasped his child to Ins bosom ’ 

Clcvnse Imm We should cleanse our hearts fiom all impuiili 1 
Clear /joki to cleir 1 ind fiom tiecs , to tie n goods fiom* the custom 

house ’ 

Clcu ot ‘The to id his been cleared ol ill obstiuctions ’ 
tie u e to ‘I shall elc n e to i on is to a brothci ’ 

C hug to ' The i\ \ clings to the elm ’ 

Close (adj ) to His house is quite close to mine ’ 

Close (verb) with ‘ I closed at once with the ohci ’ 

Clothed i« 1 She was clothed m silk 1 
C lotlicd mtn ‘ to clothe one with autlioi it\ oi powci ’ 

^/C’oineulc with ‘ His news do not coincide with mint ’ 

Coincidence bef item * This coincidcuci between the two statements c m 
not be accident il ’ 

Combat between 1 We saw n combat between a hon and a tigei ’ 

Comment on ‘ I decline to comment on (to m ike am comment on) hr- 
belmnoui ’ 

Coiumon to 1 This quality is common to all animals of the specie- 
Communication bttwcui Theic is no ducet communication between tlie 
two places cilhci by land oi water ’ ~ 

ICompaic to (to show lesemblancc) ‘ Anger m n be comp ucd to fiir 5 ^ 
^Compare with (to show diffeicuce) * to compare one fraction w ltlr 
another ’ 

Commit to ‘ The piisonci w as committed to the Sessions ’ 

Compatible with 1 hat fact is not compatible with Ins innocence ’ 
Compensate fot ‘ He compensated me foi the double 1 took on his behalf 
Competo with ) , T _ 

Compete for ) L mtelK ‘ co compete w ith him foi the pi we ’ 


Competent foi lie is not bj aui means competent fox the post ’ 

Complain oj 1 He complains mo't bittcilv of \ our conduct ’ 

Complain to } f 

Complain against J complain against a persou to the m igislrate ’ 

ICI ? 1 * ^ do so in compliance with i oui loqucH ’ 

' Gomplj with f l hope i ou will eomplj with this request ’ 

Composed oi ' Watu is composed of ovg\ cn and hvdiofen ’ 
GomprehcndmUa I now realize all that is comprehended m that small 

Comprised ^ * A. great deal of mutci is comprised m those two sen 

Conceal fi om ‘Dine not concealed the tact ftoin \ ou 1 
Concede < > ‘ He conceded this point to Ins ndi ersan ’ 

Concerned about ‘ I am iota much concerned about his piogicss ’ 
Concerned for He was concerned foi the sufeti of lus friend * 

fwS, m ;V\" ll ° " C1C collccn,e(1 hi the iftau wcio punished ’ 
Conclude t . om I do not know w li it to touelndc fi om these fact- ’ 

tCunt tu with I concur with him m the new he has taken of utsa* 

Uva r 
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C omit nuicil to, foi 4 Hu \ui<> condemned to impii'immciil foi lift ’ 
v /Condole vci(/i 4 A\c should condole with out fiicmlb m then bcteive 

lllCllls ’ 

C onducivc lo 4 llighh s L isoued food is not conducive to ho iltli ’ 

Confu oil, Upon 4 Volt wtlltoufu *i fits out on (upon) me ’ 

Confci uitK 1 l must tonfoi with him ihout the innttu ’ 

Confess to 4 lie confesses to some «h tie lit the crime ’ 

Confide nt 4 I wish I had some friend to etmlido in * 

Conhde lo ‘lenmot confide so linpuitunl i scent lo a cumpirativ c 
sti anger 1 

Confidence tn 4 1 c m lms c (put) no conhduiee m n mm who h tS once 
deceit rd me ’ 

Confined tu Ho wns confined to lied h\ illni«x ’ 
l oiiiumcd hi 4 *1 Ins etc nt has ettiiln medium m Ins opinion 
Conflict uith 4 1 hci hml iseun e onflict w itli tin ewm\ ’ 

Confoini ililc to 'i Ins opinion is not confonnublc to ‘•Uiptim 
Confoinutj lilHcin ‘ ’1 here is u toilful mitv between plumed anil mciitul 
stntes ’ 

Confoinntj tu ' lie gave uji the utempt in confoimitj to the idiiee of 
lus Fi tends ’ 

Conluimitv irif/i 4 lie did this m confoimitt willi ancient custom ’ 
Confound n illt 4 We must not confound one w ord with another ’ 

Confiont utth ‘Thej confronted Inin with Ins nccusci* 1 * 

Confuse d tilth 4 lie felt quite confused w it'll the sound ’ 

, Congenial to , 4 lh it work is quite coiigem ll to his t istes ’ 

I i Congintulntc on, upon 4 1 congintulntcd him on (upon) Ins sutcess ’ 

Conjoined inffi * 'l Ins blow, conjoined with Ins formei losses, complciclj 
piostntcd him ’ 

Connect to 4 We connect one woid to nnoihci to foim n compound 1 
( onncct utlli 1 to connect natural ci cuts w itli monl enusi s ’ 

Conim_c .«f 4 flic Got eminent connived nt the violation of the tide ’ 

Conscious oj 4 lie was not conscious of wlmt wns pissing mound lum * 
Consecrate to 4 in Chnsti m c< unities SumJnv is consecrated to lest ’ 
Consent to 4 1 cannot consent to the ai rtuigcinotil ’ 

Consequent upon 4 1 lie cli mges consequent upon Ins lcsigimtion Will he 
numcious ’ 

Consign to 4 He was consigned to the custodj ot the j ulot ’ 

Consist of (=to lie composed of) 4 The boclj consists of bones, flesh, ike ’ 
Consist in (= to lie comprised in) ‘Obedience consists in nnphulh doing 
as we u c told 1 

Consistent tilth 4 Such i libciul let is not consistent with his known 
niiscihncss ’ 

Console foi 4 it is impossible to console him foi the loss of ins son ’ 
i Conspicuous for 1 He w as conspicuous foi brauiv ’ 

'J Conspire nwiW ‘lliej conspired against the Cfov cintnenl ’ 

Contact inf/i 4 We should avoid contact with evil persons * 

Contcmpoiuij mth 4 Ilcnrj Mil w is coutcmporm \ with the greatest 
monarchs of Liuopi ’ 

Contend tnffi 1 4 Thc\ woie contending with one imothei loi the 
Contend foi l prize ’ 

Contend again 't 4 to content! against dillitnities ’ 

Contented mth 4 We should ho contented a\ itli wlmt we htv c ’ 

Contiguous to 4 In a. street eScli house is genciallj contiguous to the 
nest ’ 

Conti it j to 4 What he did wns conti < irj to tirv express oi dci = ’ 

CentiasL heticccn ‘Wlmt a conti ast there is between the two biotheis 1 
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Contrast nth ‘ Uc contrasted nn conduct with Jus own 
Contribute to lie contributed largely to the Famine 1 uiul ’ 
v/Comribtitt townnU ‘ to contribute towards a person support 
Control oi< i * I have no control ovci Ins movements 1 
Com eiucnt to I hope ilic time appointed for tbc meeting w ill bo come 
meat to v oil ' 

Convenient fot ‘ I am afraid it will not be comemont foi me to attend 
the meeting’ 

Comcigc to Alt thest lands comerge to the same point ’ 

Conversant with » * He i« not conversant with CTtimait htci ttuit ’ 

Convert to to convert a person to Christi mitv ’ 

Convict of * to convict i person of an offence 1 

Convince oj It is impossible to com nice a fool of lus fulh ’ 

CoiivjiJsed v~i , h The whole audience wen. corn nlsttl with luighui ’ 

Co operate i it! I ho[K' vouvdl co upcritc with me in this chant iblc 
work ’ 

Ccne-irdJ ' lie w is unable to cope with the disudvuui ige- of his position ’ 
‘ Copv from ‘ His answer luis been copied from his nushboui - ’ 

Com. '■pond vitli ‘ l)o vou cull concspond with him 5 ’ 
t oirespondeiict t» r*b 1 h ivt opened a correspondi nee with him ’ 

Coupled nth ‘The permission w is coupled with i veil disagreeable 
( condition ’ 

Covered with 1 lie was covend vvith dust ’ 

Coveted bn ‘This is t distinction greitlj coveted bv soldiers’ 

Cram nth ‘ There is no use of cramming a bov ’s held with all kinds 
of knowledge * 

Cniv mg (o ‘Ho cannot ov c ixomc lus crav mg for oinuin ’ 

Crowded inti ‘ Tho hall was crowded with visitors * 

Cnivnied with ‘ His efforts were crowned with snuess ’ 

Cr\ jot ‘The blood of the imudcrcd cues foi vengeance ou the imu 
derer 1 

Care oi * A new medicine i*» ldvcrtiMMl for tho cure of cholera ’ 

Dish offai mt ‘ The bird dished itself against the wall and dropped down 
deid * 

Dash at He dushc d hi- slat u mv head ’ 

Date /roiii * This custom dates fiom the ictgn of Iluuv II 1 
Dau]Mnl/i ‘ Thej daubed tho walls with mud ’ 

Daunted ‘ He was d united at me eight of so ni mv penis 5 
Daunted by ‘ He w is not to be d muted bj tlirt ats ’ " 

Dazzle ‘ Ills eve- vveic dazzled with ’the splcndoui of the ipan 
mem * 


IX ul J o 1 lie is vie ul to the w oi hi , He is dead to all sense of houotu 
Do if to * He is deaf to all adv ice 1 

Deal by }ou li nc not deilt fault bv me in th it ifi lit ’ 

Deil ir ‘They dc il m lire ums uid anmuuutiou ’ 

De il with 1 Deal fairlv with cverv one ’ 

Dear to * His welfare is deal to mo ’ 



Deb iscd by ‘ His pnncaplcs Imve been deb ised bv Ins bnd issoli moils ’ 
Decide on, ipon I have not vet decided on (upon) the measures I mi - 
to adopt * 

Decked uiih ‘ .She vv vs decked with jew t Is of immense value ’ — 

Decorated miff ‘ The loom was decorated with leaves and ilow ers 
Dedicate to • This temple is dedicated to Gauten ’ '"' s ' 

Deduciblc irom ‘ Thin fact is dcduciblc from that which lias been alrcadv 
proved * J 

Deduct irom ‘ Ten rup v es is to be deducted mouihlj iroiq Ins paj ’ 
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Defend tiffitni l ‘ to defend a pi ice ugamst m cncinj ’ 

Defend fiom ‘ to dclend a, pci son train diiigu ' 

Jpefci to ‘Let us dcfci the m ittci to a moic convenient time ’ 

^■'"JDelicicnt in ‘ He is v cij deficient in common souse ’ 

Detouned in * defoimcd in peison (m the legs, m Ins limbs, Ae) ’ 
Dcfratidcd of ‘Ho has been dofrauded ot hia nghtlnl shine of the pto 
pcitj ’ 

Dcgiaded Uom ‘ The boj ms degraded iiom his class 1 , ‘He was degm 
ded tiom his lngli position ’ 

Dchbeiate upon ‘ Thc\ ha\e met to deliberate upon the pioposal ’ 
Delighted i< ith ‘ He w is delighted with ill he sm ’ 

Dcln ci tiom ‘ Dclivci me, 0 Loid, horn mine enemies 1 ’ 

Deluge uith ‘ J lie place w as deluged with w itci on account of tlic licavj 
min ’ 

Demm to ‘lie demmicd to m\ being granted lone ’ 

Depait fivm ‘JLhcj elepaited tiom the place the nexemonmig 1 
Depend on, upon ‘My going depends on (upon) the wcathci 
Dependent on, upon lie is dependent on (upon) his nncle foi support * 
Deprive of ‘ lie Ins been unjustlv dcpiived of his appointment ’ 

Dei lie from 1 This woid is derived ftom Greek ’ 

JJtiogatoij to ‘ It is deiogatoij to joui digmlj toassoeiiio tilth a man 
of a such a chanctii ’ 

Dest nit on, upon ‘ the spcakoi descanted upon the mam values of the 
deceased 1 

Descendant ot 1 ‘ Ai lbs uc supposed to be descendants of (to he 
Dcsccndcd/i out j descended fiom) I«hinaol, the son nt Abiahnm ’ 
Desert fiom ‘ He dcseitcd fiom the legiment on the maieh to Kandalini 1 
Deserving of ‘ 1 hope to show bj mj conduit that I am desentng of 
v oui kindness ’ 

Design foi ‘ Ibis hook is designed foi Mati leiilation btudents ’ 

Desuous of ‘ He is not desirous of uij change at piesent ’ 

Desist Jiom ‘I advise v ou to desist fiom joui attempt as Sou cannot 
possiblj succeed ’ 

Desp in of ‘ Bv eu though v ou fail once, j ou should not despau of 
success ’ 

Despoil of 1 He w is despoiled of all he possessed ’ 

Destine /oi ‘ God has destined linn foi i fur luglici position than lie non 
holds * 

Destine to ‘ destined to eternal suffeimg ’ 

Destitute oj ' Tins man is quite destitute of common sense ’ 

Dcstructiv c ot 1 Such i com sc would bt destructive of ill discipline 1 
Detach fiom 1 Tlicj tiled h uil to detach luni fiom his p utj ’ 

Dctei fiom ‘Ho tlueats will dctei me from the ittempt ’ 

/'"Tlctcimiuc on, upon ‘ He seems to be deteimmcd on oiiposing me m cvcij 
wav ’ 

Detract fiom ‘ This f mlt detracts gic itlj fiom tlie value of the hook ’ 
Deviate fiom ‘Hovel devi lie From tho path of dutj ’ 

Dev oid of ‘ devoid of sense and motion 1 

Dev olv o on, upon ‘ In the cv ent of Ins death, these duties w ill dev olv o on 
(upon) me ’ 

Devote to * He devotes half the dnv to stutlj * 

Devoted to ‘ 'I lie sen ant was devoted to hib mnstu ’ 

Deiteions at ‘ Ho is de vicious it sleight of h md tucks ’ 

Dciteious in ‘ 1 c innot cvpcct to become dcxtcious in tbi" vvoik ia less 
than a v cai ’ 
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Dictate to 1 Few people like to ho tlictnletl to’, * Who are von to dictate to 
me in this mattei 0 1 

Die o/ ) ' died t-onsuinptioii (bt the swoul) 

Diffci fiow ‘How docs a rhombus diffci fioni n squnio 5 ’ 

DifTci in ‘ '1 he two lnothcth. diffci gieath in deposit ion ’ 

Diffci mth 4 Von must allow mo to diffciiwitli ton on that point 
Difleioncc betuccn 4 What is tbc diffoi cnee between a chcstnnt hoisc and 
a lioi sc chestnut J ’ 

JMoient irom * His leligious opinions ate difTcicnt tiom mine ’ 

Dubinin in 4 There is some dithc ulU m poiocning Ins mennnig’ 

Difhdont of 4 Ho is ten dilhdcnt of success ’ 

Digress 11 mu ‘The Ppcnkei digiessmg tmni his subject, the ebamnan 
tailed hnn to oidoi ’ 

Dilate iijion * He i« fond or dilatin'* on lira fuend s incuts ’ 

Dilntmi in ‘We should not hodilnton 111 pci foi 111 1115 0111 duties 
Diligent in ' lie is \on diligent 111 doing mischief 
Diluted villi Hulphnuc mid diluted with w at 01 ’ 

Diminution of 1 i’iio school has sustained gioat diminution of numlioii ’ 
JDme 011 It 1*. not jilcas mt to dine daily on the snnio 1 mil of food 
Disnjriee in th 4 I disngtce with ton on that subject ’ 

Disagree ible to ‘ The task was disngiecnblc to him 
Disappointed of ‘ He was disappointed of the gam he expected ’ 
Disappoint! d 1/1 ‘I was disappointed m him, loi I thought linn honest, 
nml lie has pi oi ed a 1 05110 * 

Disapproio of 1 1 entirel} disnppioit of tom coiidini ’ 

Divasnons to * Th? fall in exchange has been disastrous to the success of 
or his speculation ’ - * 

Disbuulcn ot 1 Dislnmlen torn conscience of what secins to oppi css it so 
much ’ 

Dischmgo/iow ‘ He has been dischniged fioni nn snngo 
DiPconsoIarc at 1 lie w disconsolate nl> the loss or ins hiothci ’ 
Discontented ot * \\ e «liould not be dtsi ontented nt t idling mcomeni 
dices ’ 

Discontented vith 4 lie is nttcih discoiuomed with Ins salnn ’ 
Disciimnmtc hrtircon ‘ V o should discriminate can tull\ hciwccn what is 
light nml wliat lssnnph expedient ’ 

Disengage ft om ‘I shall call again when ton me dismgaged fioni dutj 5 
Disgusted fit ‘I was disgusted at his foppoi \ ’ 

Disgusted mth 4 He is disgusted with the woihl * 

Dislike to 4 1 bait taken a gicvt dislike to him since lie helmed his 
selfishness ’ 


pielowd to 4 He should nciei he thsloial to mu eountij * 

Dismal ed ot 4 1 w is dismaiod it the accusation lirouglit against me’ 
Dismissed J 1 om 4 He was dismissed from Ins appointment foi dishoncsti 5 
Dipobecheut to 4 \ child who is disobedient to Ins patents ts not likolt to 
he respect till to his snpeuois ’ 

Dispense mth 4 1 lime dispensed with Ins seiuoes ’ 

Displcast d it if/i 4 1 hope 1011 ate not displeased with 1110 1 
Dispose e/ 4 Thc\ disposed of the piopem l>i auction sale ’ 

Disposed toiiiiiftb 4 1 must ascertain how lie is disposed towauls me befoio 
nppli mg foi tha appointment ’ 

Dispute with, on ‘Ho disputed with the pnosl on theological points ’ 
Disqualift foi 4 Tins fait disqualifies him. foi the appointment ’ 

Disqualift jiow 4 He has been disqualified fioni selling Got eimnent m 
anj cupncitt ’ 
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Dissatisfied with ‘Why should on ho dissatisfied Tiithmc -when I 
trj ing to do m3 best •> ’ 

SlssSkr/o « , Clnc , f . Jusfc,cc dissented from the othei judges * 

f!n T^e^ro th,n £ s ai ° utt0ll 3 dissimilar to each othei ’ .1 

^Uissnacle/iom^AII mv advice could not dissuade lnm from the foolish 

Distant fiom Nothing is moiWftistant fiom my intentions than nliat yon 
, imagine 

^Bistastcful to ‘The w 01k w as distasteful to him ’ 

rme flow ^ Hie function of the pm is distinct fiom that or the 

, 

istingnish betucen,fiom ‘Distinguish between the paiticiplc and the 
n,„» „ , gerund’ , 1 1 could not distinguish fuend fiom foe in the pi ess’ 
ia'ef lnCte ^ U>t l 1 sce med disnacted with grief ’ 

1 iessed n< ‘ I was gi eatlv distiessed at Ins loss ’ 1 

UmtiiistfnI of He is distiustful of Ins own clnldien ’ 
n!? r. lU , t-t l ^ ,s s ^ep was chstnibed b\ unpleasant dieams ’ 
n.. °f * deep into the 1113 stenes of the nit ’ 
n.« „ ° m ^ 1<5 10a d disci ged fiom mme at that point ’ 

, " l JL° dnert a inei irom its nntnral com so ’ 

7m tin l f T1,e w as dn ested of all pow ci ’ 

e iicen among * Du ide tins monos betw een youi tw o sons (among 
> mu clnldien) ’ v 5 

°" J doats (dotes) upon Ins little grandson ’ 

Doubtful n ? C, ‘ t ^ 6 ^ lsIl * v0 P eo Pl e " ho ti3 to domineei ox 01 ns ’ 

Dm-,™ , lr * aiu '013 doubtful of the neenraev ot Ins statements ’ 

n. da i° not dicam of opposing me m tins thing ’ 

Dim to ‘Hi' ' rocle lnt0 the camp, dienched warh goio ’ 
n..7i nr 1 tt J 8,,cccss ‘" a ^ due m gieat measiue to his aid 
T)« oii 116 ,S . ' C1 -> (lu11 of oompiehension ’ 

Dwell 7°<L f ? 1Ie H among Strangers ’ 

Dwell < 7m ^ thit phee foi tlnoe > cn* ’ 

Dwo7i ' 1 ho ailment Butons Ined m caies ’ 

7 T no-o. f P ° n < tt P f1 " c,t np°« the snbieet w itli consider iblo ndoui ’ 

fZu /0 ’ It ,S t0 ° en " c> f01 gan, ’ 

'oiy eagei m the pm suit of knowledge ’ 

Tasod m‘ n 1 tj " ns ' el ' oamest in Jus purpose ’ 

Las^ rihmii soon eat! cd oFlns wealth 1>3 flatteicis and logncs ’ 

Fasi of <7 1 ou maj make 3 0111 self quite east about a 0111 health’ 

DflV ohto r. '°i l !, 01 " ati b ' no means cast of accomplishment ’ 

**7pecc f/om ‘<n h, V emed ' 18 ™°st oftectn e foi dysentex^ ’ 

1 la to, i nt < tj 1 1C ' lm '° °l octe d me fiom m3 own house ’ 

Flato/i » n , ,r' as gtoatlj elated at Ins success ’ 

Fh« I I f l , JIt " 1S c,nted " lth 1 °' ’ 

->* e 01 He ir not eligihlo foi the appointment ns lie has passed no 
examination ’ 

7’mSiiI l f 0 y < 0W , tr * buo " "horn this lepoit has emanated from ’ 

Kmlwli fn> < rl° c,,,btnkefl fo1 London 3 esteidax week ’ 

Fm7m nla i * hns o cmbaihed in n \en usky enteipiisc’ 

eu in JTc was gioatli emhairasscd m liis maiinei (in cncnm 
stances) 

Frnwil^ 10 ^ V '^ > ! ^heliall was cmhellished with pictmes ’ 

JFmlinid I r,?*” 8 CllGu m stance has embittered lnm against me ’ 

nod by Ti e weie emboldened by this success to tu nnotliei 
chance in the lpttcij ’ 

Emeiqe fi om ' At last w e emeiged fiom the w ood ’ 
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Eminent ten ‘a min eminent for \mno and pion * 

Ftnploi in ‘ Ho omplm s i'll Ins time m mnhmp nionoa ’ 

Ftnploi Muon Ho employs nil his e)icrpio= upon the undomkinp ’ 

Empt \ n( Tho room « iv- soon empti of people 1 
Ennmomod 01 * lit is enamoured of hooks ’ 

J.nsiiioniod inti Ho is enamoured with orori pretti woman ho moots’ 

1 nolmntcd mfh ‘I was proath enchanted with his eomoiantion * 

1 neh>«rd tnfJi ‘Tho plane was enclose cl with a KHonp fr neo 1 
T noompissc d ? ii 1 Uo was enoompa-sod hr dnnpors on all sides 
Pmom-apcd hit I foh much PhoomtUred In his 1 mil mnnnoi ’ 

T nciitiih oil, open. 1 1 ho '•on h is hoc n oiteionolnnp on iho land 1 , * \on 
me ( ik i oaoluup upon im piivdpp'e * 

1 HPiimhorcd mfl * 'I ho pi mud was ononmhoiod null helps ol Monos ’ 

H inhaled to 11m doiotion i ndonred him to the kincr 
1 mhm mth * ft od has endow e d man with reason 
1 ndm d *ntlx men endued wuh woitlu qualities * 

1 iioin v to ‘Horn an ononiv t<» all t hnnpo * 

1 nfiMhlod hit 'Iho poor mnn i cm proitli oafcohlod hv his illno— ’ 
luipnpc d in, mth, tm i 4 Ho was mp-ipod m undo (with hismsnnpoi, for 
throe hour*} 

Hnpraie o> ‘Tho mviipyon was i mrrured nn a lurss pinto’ 

Fncrws'til hit 'llis montmn was ooeipletoh onproe-od h\ his money, 
mnknip hi homo- * 

Enjoin on vjioti ‘Tho\ onjmnod tho stnetcsi pci ion nn mo’ 

1 nlai-po up’iii Ho onlnm'd upon lime «nbjrtt ’ 

1 nhst in ‘1 mod to enlist lus pvniptthies in tins ennsp * 

1 nliionod hi/ ‘ T ho oompnm woio onlneiiod h\ Ins jnl o« 

Fnraped «* ‘ H« was om-aped at mv presumption ’ 

Enraptured mth 1 Ho was cirnipturod with jot nr tho -ipht 
1 nsriniwl tm I will not ho emmaied hi \oui wilo- * 

1 mill on, i iptoi His stupidity has entailed much loss on up 

rnianjled in ‘Ho soon liooamo omanpled hi <-oi ions diiht nines’ 
s/idih r hi., uf i in Ho has entered on (upon! a new i ouipo of life ’ 

’d mm info ‘Thoi entered into in nrreonn m 
1 mule to ' llis npe entitles lnm to inspect ’ 

1 mraneo into ‘ llio onlr entrain o into the Imu-o was closed ' 

1 nv elopoil in 1 'I lie ship was < m eloped in n fop 
1 nvintih of We should not lie cm ions or the pin -pent \ of oi lifts * 
lqnilh. 'I his amount is not eipial to that ’ , ‘Hot* nut < ipinl totho n«k * 
(i o , uhle to do it) 1 

1 tpial in/I * ]|| Piiflcicd ocpi illj with the ie-1 ’ 

1 qtiidistnut 11 - 01(1 ‘ 1 hi- pine e is equidistant tiom Madias and liomhai ’ 

1 'pm ah nt tor 1 Guo nip nn eepmalout foi this word 
J qmvnh ni /<> ‘A elollai »s oepmnlom 10 1 2d and oepml In 10il corns’ 
-fllri in Ho rnnl in lus oiloiiliitums ’ 
lVapo » emu ‘Ton prisnmns osmpod fiom tho jail ’ 

1 speuiM <o ‘ llis elniijitoi w m <>spniisul to n wealths aomipmtn’ 

1 ssonti tl It ‘ t le iini“-s is i.'ventiul to a pood -trio ’ 
l^ste unod Jen 'Heisjnsth esteemed leu lua mam i u files ’ 

Fstniinti d at ‘ His inronie in n henonphli osumnicd ai C5uO a ieni ’ 

> \ncL fioih) f> oin Ueivi im. s were oyncteel ftoni the ullnpois * 

1 Mice tntlj ) m iTc is not i vact m pnimnu ’ 

1 \col e« 1 Up o -cols all his follow a m eunmup ’ 

1 se option ti i ‘ 'lUis < i-o is no exception to the rule* 

1 \ehidp tjcu.i 1 Ht w as o\e hide el fiom tho pociofe of his fuonds ^ 

1 f 1 hip f is o'pIumvp of 
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1 \cu«-o ( 1101111 ) joi » Tlioio 1 -. no cxcuf <o foi Ins conduct ’ 

Lxcu^c (x Pi b) foi ‘ Flense excuse mo foi mentioning tliix to \ou ’ 

L\cusc (xcrli) Jiom ‘ 11c xxns excused from attending ’ 

Exempt fiom ‘ He lma been exempted fiom tnvnlion ’ 

Exhausted ie ifli ‘ exhausted x\ lib labour ’ 

Expect Horn ‘IMint enn vou expect fiom n pig but n pi uni 5 ’ 
rxjiet /> om 1 The tenelu i expelled tbo box tiom the elnss ’ 

T Expel t m ‘ Ho ib txpc it m downing otlicis ’ 

T 1 xpeit at ‘ He is oxpeit nt discerning tintli fiom fn1«chood ’ 

Expose to 1 to expose n thing to the Min ’ 
vfExpnslulnto mlh on ‘It is useless to expostulate xvitli Inm on tbo 
injnstiee of bis act ’ 

Fxpiessixo of ‘ His ronntonnnoe xxns expiowjuc of burning mdigna 
lion’ 

'■Expulsion no,!) ‘ Hi-, oflenee xxns punished bx expulsion fiom school 

1 xtou iioiii The confession xxns extolled fiom lmn’ 

1 xnnet lioni * 1 lus paragraph is exlmoted from tbo Madras Moil 
Estimate t,ow 1 J extnented him fiom bis cbllu ultv ’ 
tjxult in ‘T)o not, exult m mischief’ 

Exult nisi 1 \\ o should not exult oxei ft fnllen foe’ 

Fade n om 1 '1 lie incident lmd cpnto fnded fiom Ins menini x 
1 nil m ‘ He Imlcd m Ins endeniouix to eonxinee me ’ 

1 nnr uilh ‘lie xxns quite Inint xxitlibiinpei 
1 millions to 1 Helms pioxeil inuhlcf-s to tin rnuso bo riubneed ' 
lull ciiiioiin ‘He tell among tlnexes' 

Fall fiom 1 fallen fiom his high estate ’ 

Jl all upon ‘ His enemies fell upon him suddcnli ’ 

Fill midei “llicso snbstnnees fall undci nnotbci bead altogether ’ 

! 1 nmilini to ‘ His faeo seems quite fumihnr to om ’ 

I smilini mlh ‘lie is peifectlx familini xxitli Hindu mxtbolopx ’ 
Famous toi “Jins toxxn is famous fm us mincinl springs’ 

Fascinated hi ‘1 xxns fnscmntcd bx Ins xxlt ’ 

Fascmnted lufh ‘He sec ms to Ik quite fast inn ted xxitli bei ' 

Fatal to ‘This is fatal to tbc muhss of xom enterprise’ 

Fatigued mlh ‘T nm fntigued xxifb xialkmg so fm ’ 

Fnx oumblo to ‘ IMint be does is not inxonnble to nix mteiosts' 

1 nvomed mlh ‘ I bnxe not been fnxonrod xxitli ft leplx to mx lettci ’ 
J’nxxn on, upon ‘Untteius xxbo faxxn on xou m piospeidxSxill ioi«nko 
xou xx beu tionbles come ’ 

Feed on, upon ‘The squmol feeds on (upon) finds’ 

Feed vith ‘ 'Jlicx fed lmn xxitli broth ’ 

lev tile ui ‘ II ib mind is fertile m plots nnd dcxiccs ’ 

Fight aqaivct ‘ W c should not tight n gainst om oxxn count i v ’ 

•Fight Joi ‘ llo fought toi Ins country ’ 

Fight mlh ‘ I nm not fitiong enough to fight xxnh xou 
bill with ‘ He filled the vessel xvitli xxntei ’ 

Fire at ‘ I fired at the bud, hut missed it ’ 

J ne at * 1 ued nt the sound, my genius spicnds hoi xvinsr ’ 

I no on ‘ The police lued on tlio mob ’ 

Filed with ‘ Ho xxns fired xxith ambition ’ 

Fu toi ‘ The building is not fii foi n school bouse ’ 

Fix on, upon ‘ I lmxe fixed on him as the best pei=on foi the business ’ 
Fleo/roni ‘Ilotled fiom tbo cdx m disguise , ‘Ibex fled from their 
enemies ’ 

J ko to ‘ Ibex fled to the licighbommg citv ' 

Flinch (i a in T xxill not flinch fiom the task painful ns it ,s ’ 
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float oh, upon Mrros float upon i lie mu fact lion floats on mercuij 

•1 lushed icith Tho soldiers wcio flushed with success’ , ‘ Hushed with. 
v mo, with augei ’ 

1 1} fi out ‘ to fly fiom an incmi ’ 

I’oam nl ) Ho w as foaming at/ the mouth with passion 
loam tilth j _ 

1 ollowed far ‘ A stouu must bo follow etl bj a (.aim ’ 

Fond o/ * Ho is >013 fond of cliildicu ’ 

Fondness fo< ‘ His fondness for dunk will be the cause ot bis lum ’ 
Foreign io ‘ Tb it mattei is quite foreign to the piorut^ubject 1 
Foigdtful or ‘ IV 0 should not be foigctlul of kindness locencd 
1 ouifj tilth * Thci foitified the tillage with stockade- ’ 

1 ounded 011, upon ‘ J’lic complaint, w as nor founded on facts ’ 

1 riught vnth ‘ The umh 1 taking is fi an edit w ith gi eat d mgei ’ 

1 rec Uom 1 1 am now ficc fiom lm troubles ’ 

freighted with ‘ The ship was fieightcd with t -valuable eaigo 

Jj nendh <0 ‘ lie is not ftiendlj to mi noire ’ 

l-nghtcn icith lie toed tofnghten us with his thteats 

I town ut 1 lie frowns at me whenewer wo meet ’ 

i’town on ‘ Foitunc is just now fi owning on me 5 

liiutful in ‘ This measuic w is fruitful m itsiilts ’ 

Fugitive fiom ‘ a fugitiio fiom justice (fiom one’s eouutiv 1 
1 ull ul ‘ 'i'hat book is full of mistake*-,’ 


Furnish milt ‘ Thei furnished me with the required bool b ’ 

(tape ul * Ho stooil gaping it ns 111 iPtom-lmicin * 

Guzc at ‘ Ho was fond of ga/mg it the star- ’ 

Gaze 011, upon ‘ 1 stood gazing on the s ul <-cone ’ 

Gifted h 1 th ‘1 tun not gifted with fluent! of vpeceli 
Glad «< ‘Hewasicii glad it mi ltni mg pjs-cd 5 
Glad ol ‘ T «hall he gl id of 3 out help in this business 
Glance «f ‘1 have just glanced at the lettei 1 will j cad it 01 et when 1 
get home * 

Glance oiti * I was glancing oict a hook when he entered ’ 

Glittei uith ‘His held dress ghtrued with diimond*- ’ 

Gloiy in ‘ 11 c gloucs 111 the mischief he Ji is done ’ 

Glow icith ‘ Their hcnits glowed inth patnolism ’ 

Good for ‘ I do not know what it is good for ’ 

Goigc tath 1 lie goi-ged himself with tho uetuals pi teed before him 3 
Grapple uith ‘ llo giapplcd w ith his ass uluiit ’ ' 

Grasp at ‘ Aleiandei gruspud ut uimcisal empire ’ 

Grateful 101 v ‘ 1 J111 S»K«-lul to iou foi ill -voui kmducre to me 1 

Uiopc joi 1 lie w is giopmg foi the dool m the d irk ’ 

Growl ut ‘ Tho tigu giowled it his ktopu ’ 

Gi umblc at ‘ llo is alw 11s gi ambling at what ho t ills his Laid lot 1 
Guarantee Jor ‘ V\ hat gu u-mteo tan i ou giv e iot lout future good be* 
hauour •" 0 

>Ciuatd against ‘ Wo must guuid agninsc being deceived bi io<rucs * 

Gu ad f 1 oni 1 God will guard us from all dangci ’ v 

Guilty ot * lie w as found guiltj of theft ’ 

Habituate to 1 Ho has habituated himself to Laid woik ’ 

Haggle afiouf V 1 liai o no fame to haggle with 1 ou about the mice lust 
Haggle uith j now ’ 1 * 

Happen «f 1 ‘This uccideul happened to 1110 ut llio house of 0110 of 1111 
Happen io ) , fnonds ’ 

Uciii of l>if from 1 In' 11 d ol his success (In pusf, from Ins hiotliptl. 
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Heedless i f ‘ 11 c spoke out Ins omul lcgutdkss of consequences ’ 

lltld at l, v mLl ^,|,g n ls j u i(i 1 j X tla mcmhu- it tbc usual plate 
Held bit ) c 

Held in ' He w is licit! m gieil lcputi ’ , 

Hide Ji mu ‘.Alficd hid lnm«clf fium Ins t lie nucs m t lieatbeld s collage 
Uuidei trow ' V> but hindeitd \ on from going 5 ’ 

Ilmge upon * Tlio aaholo niuttci lunges on Ibis point ’ 

11ml t(f ‘lie lnnlod it the piobabilita of u ltcontiliniiuii between the 
two friends ’ 

Hoiioui Kith Thu lionouied linn with u grand lcccptiim ’ 

Hope to > ‘I IiojkT foi belli. l turns ’ 

Hopeful oj ‘ 1 im not aen hopeful ol success in this business ’ 

Uospit ilik to ‘No should hi hospit iljlc to f-lrnntroi s ’ 

Hostile to ' l find him quite hostile to the pi eject ’ 

Hotel oi cr V mist bottled mcr the spot ’ 

Hotel about ' Ihc oueine tteie hoccnng iboiit ilie pluci ’ 

Hull at 1 lie bulled n stone ut 1115 he id ' 

Huitful to ‘'inmiliiuls lire hurtful to the constitution ’ 

Ignorant of ' lie is ignorant of the t-inipkst tiutlis of gioniilij 
Illustrate by 1 'flu book is illustrated lij maps mil plum* ’ 

JLnibibc/rom ‘ Hi has unbibid these doctrines fiom his Icnthtl 1 
Immersed in ‘ His ttliolc bodt tuts immu-ed 111 tbc tt ttei , ‘He tt ib 
mime l fit <1 m deep thought ’ 

Iiniiancd by ‘ lhs sight has btui unpaired 1 »> lnud leading ’ 

Impart to ‘ I cannot imp ut tbc scent to t ou just now ’ 

Impatient of ‘ 1 li itc nctei seen 1 m m hioil impatient of control 1 
Implant in Hod lias inipl mted u senso of light and tt rang 111 ill of us ' 
Iniplicato 1 11 ‘ He was iniplic ited 111 nil attempt to defraud (lie bank ’ 
Impose 11 pun ‘ l\i should not impose upon 11 pci son s good nuluic , ‘J 
was imposed upon lit bis good look*- ’ 

Impicgu ucd uith ‘ '1 lie ‘•oil is iiupicgimtcd tilth sulpbui ’ 

Tmin css on, iipun ‘I bute uupiessed on (upon) bun tlie jicccsmIj or 
doing so 1 

Impiess v ith ‘ Ho is jinpiessed ttilh tlie nti t^silt of it 
Impute to ‘ The aioist motn ts tteu nnpuied to him ’ 

Inaccessible io “llic place is 111 itccssible 10 human bungs' , ‘lie i>« 
genei lilt 111 lecessihk to striugi is ’ 
luadeciuute to , ‘ His silait ttus 111 idcquulc to liib capcmliluic 1 
In ipplitablo to ‘ Tli it lem irk is quilt mupplic iblo to nit ’ 

Intap ible ol ‘ 1 un me ip ible of sutk tonduct is t on attribute to mi ’ 
Incupieilt 1 01 ‘ His me ip itilt foi pliisicnl exertion iciidus luin unlit foi 

the post ’ 

luciused tigatut-i < ‘He was gicutlt incensed a gumstme (at inj conduct) 
Incensed at ) 0 * ’ x ‘ 

luccutitt fo ‘ 'Ihc pii^c ttns gnen as in incuititc to fuitkci nupiotc 
ment ’ 

Incident d to ‘I will pit ill expenses mcidcntul to the accomplishment of 
the plan ’ 

Tneuo io ‘ Ilo Uieil to mutt the people to a ictoli ’ 

Inclined to ‘ He is 11 ilurdlj inchucd to stoutness 5 
Include in 1 Tins expense was not included in the cmginal estunnte ’ 
Incompatible uith * This fact is uttulj incompatible with the supposltiolJ 
f of his guilt ’ 

•/inconsistent uith ‘ His nets 111c iiitoiisisu ut with his words ’ 

Inconsolable for 1 He is uiconsolubJo foi the loss of his child ’ 

Inconvenient io ‘ 1 hope nix a j-.il w ill not be meon' emtnt to a on 
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luciusti' tih * J lie coppci \ essel amis muusteil mth salt 
Incumbent on, upon * lb ife mcuinbent on (upon) you to provide loi \ om 
tliildicn ’ 

Indebted to ‘ I tun gicatly indebted to i ou foi this suggestion ’ 

Indef Uigablc in * AVo sbould be indefatigable in doing good ’ 

(Independent of 1 He is not yet independent of bis f itbei s suppoit ’ 
*»TndifIei cut to ‘lie is uttelh mchfluent to m\ nclfnie’ 

-Tndiguaut at ‘ lie nnsinchginm it tbo uuiust ticntuieuL lio had lctcntd * 
Indispensable to * A huge lapitnl is indispensable to the bu&uies- ’ 

Indulge tilth * lie indulged himseli mth t glass oi nine ’ 

Indulge in ‘ lie indulges m dunk ’ 

Indulgent to * lie is too indulgent to Ins children ’ 
lufeet tuth mteeted null tin pltguc* 

Infei/iom ‘ They mfeiied fiom his silence that ho uas guilta 
Interim to ‘ ITis stale 1 - t u mleuoi to He Qumcey’s ’ 

Infest mill * The placo is in tested mth rats ’ 
lutlamcd i fitli * nithniicd with wane (with nutrci) 

Inflate icith ‘ The balloon was inflated -with hydiogcu gas 
Intliet oil ‘ I mil mfliet seicic pumshmonc ou you 1 
Inliuenec oicr "llie Queen exeicised no influence ovoi Paihauieut ’ 
lnflucnec with 1 base some mflneuee with luin, ami theiefoio hope to 
persuade him to giant yoiu lequesl * 

Influence on ‘ 1 he influence of the moon on madmen is> undoubted 
Inform or ‘ I base idle ide nitonncd you of my mt< utions 
Infuiiatod icith ‘ Tie was intimated. with lenlousu ’ 

Infuse into ‘ He intused lus o'\u enthusiasm into the mind- ot his a&to 
eiatcs ’ 

Inherent in 1 hi- (pi ilitx is mheieiit in hum in natuic 
Inimical to llis intentions ai<_ quite inimical to m\ niteiesis ’ 

Initiate into ‘ lie was initiated into ill the mynteues of the piofession * 
luyunous to ‘ This practice is most iiijuiious to health ’ 

Innocent c/ ‘ He w as quite innocent ot the ofience mill which he was 
chaiged ’ 

tuoeulate with to uioeulatemth the con po\ 

Impnie'/oi • Impure at the Po-i Olhco foi tlm mir-mg letlei ’ 

Inqune into ‘ 1 he Collecloi is inquuing into the mull of the complaint * 
Inqunc of ‘ lnquuo of lus tenants when he is expected bach ’ 

) Insensible to ‘ lie is insensible to dangei (i < , cannot fed it) ’ 

» Inseparable from ‘ 'ilic histoix ofeieiv Inngu igc is inseparable fiom tbit 
of tbe people by w Uoiu n is spoken ’ 
hisei i in A mu condition mis uiscited m the agiccmcnt 1 
Insinuate into ‘ He is tr\mg toiusiminto huusell °in his emploi m s cood 
graces ’ 

Insist on, upon 1 1 insist ou \ om going at once ’ 
v. Insolent to ‘He was ten insolent to lus Mipcnoi ’ 

luspue with ‘ This pamal success m spued us mth fic&li hope 
Justil into I lia\e been tiymg to In*td a f on good pnnuplcs into lus 
mind 


Instinct m ‘ lie instincts nn tl illy m mathematics ’ 
lustiumcntal vn 1 He has been mainly instrumental m obtaining me tho 
appointment ’ 

hisubuuhimte to ‘ncwasieiy liibiiboidinntc to bis supenoi oflicci ’ 
lusumcient/o) His income is quite lnsufiieieut foi the numtenuucc of 
his huge family .* 

Insusceptible o/ ‘He was cniuoly insuscopuble of the tendei passion 5 
^ ^mtlngiWe to J hope I lir^emude til*' intelligible to \cu/ 


\ 
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lutuu on, upon ' He seems mluii on m\ min oi flisgiacc ’ 

Julcicouist, betuecn ‘ Tboit linsnot bu.ii much liitcicouino of Inti, belli ecu 
tbc two families ’ 

Lntci course with ‘Intel com vntbwid til poisons must ncccssnih depruvo 
oui cbunotci 1 

lutcicslcd in ‘ Jit is gi tilth interested m mj noil being’ 

Inttrfuit with 1 ‘->o long is Ido not mtufcic wdb jou, ton should let 
nit do ns I pit ibt ’ ( 

>/utciuuiui tilth ‘ Brahmins c mnot intu mni i \ with pusousofothci castes 
Intciposc bitucen ‘to mtcrpoHt i bodv between Hil sun and llic tarlli ’ 
Intel bptrst among * to uiteispei-t sbi ubs among liccs ’ 

Iiitcivcuc betiicm ‘ lit allows little tune to mtuvtne between tilt for 
niation ol bis plans nod then t\f i niton ’ 

JnleiweaM talk ‘tlotli iiitenuwtn with avlel tin i ads’, ‘woids inlei 
woven witb sighs ’ 

lutnnitt with ‘lit talks is if lit wtit intimate with the Collectoi and 
oibei oflicinls ’ 

Inlmndate bi/ ‘ lit eould not be nummlnltd lij UtitiUs 1 

IntoMtalc nth ‘He was intoMtfitcd with wmt (with opium, willi 

„ 3 °') ’ 

jlnluguc mth ‘He was detected maw mtiigne witb llit bankers non 
to lob lilt bank 1 

Jiuiodute info ‘ bcvcial changes me to be liitrodueed into tbo adniinib 
tuition * 

lultoducc to ‘ I b i\t asked lniu to lutiodnic me to tlie bollcetoi ’ 

Intiudu upon ) ‘ 1 beg to be excused lot inti tiding upon join leisiue 
Intitule into ) (into tom picscncc) ’ 

Inundate With “J lie whole place was limn dated with watt! 

Iniiicd to ' lie is miued to cvoiv kind ot huiilslup ’ 

Jut oigli against ‘ lie ltn oighed igamst tlit Gov einiuutl in bib speech ’ 
Inveigle into * I Imd 1 bate been imugled into i snuic bt bis fmo talk * 
Invest wtth ‘ Ho has been imesteil with tlicpoweis of a magistrate of 
tbo fust class ’ 

Invest m ‘ He has invested Ins unmet m Hank of Madias slme& ’ 
Invisible to ‘ Maut stms nic invisible to the naked cn 1 
Tuvito to ‘ I lint t not been invited to tbo w edding ’ 

Intoho in ‘ He is imolted m «onous difiieulties ’ 

Inolot mt to ‘ That uibttei is irrelevant to tlie pi esc lit subject, and there 
is no use of speaking of it ’ 

Incspective of ‘He admimstus instiic mespeclne ot caste, creed, oi 
colom ’ 

triitate il agatnii I ‘ He seems to be gieath in dated against me (ul mv 
111 dated at ) lefubal) ’ 

Inuptiou into ‘ Tbc m upturn of tbo Goths into ftpaiu ’ 

Tcalous of 1 Ho seems to bo vciv jealous of bib suboulimdcs,’ 

Jest at ‘ lie jests at sens who ucvci kit a wound ’ 

Test with 1 1\ o should not jest with s iticd things ’ 

Join with 1 Will j ou pun w ltb me m this undcitukiug ■'* 

Join to ‘ Jom tbo point A to the point B ’ 

Judge of 1 Wo should not judge huisblv of wind otlicis do ’ 

Kick at ‘ lie kicked at tlurdoor uml made it fiv open ’ 

Kick against 1 It is haul to kick ag mist tbo prick « ’ 

Knock at ‘ 1 shall knock at x our dooi ciuh to monow inoiinng 1 
Known ly ‘A tieo is known hi its flint ’ 

Know n Jor ‘ lLe is w ell kuow n foi bis beuev olence ’ 
hack of * 'ihoie was no lack of applicants fen tlie pi ice, 
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Laden iiith ‘ a ship laden w nil 1 ice 

Lame oj ‘Ho is lame of his light, leg 

Laugh at for ‘ Thev laughed at him foe his foils ’ 

Lavish of ‘ Ho not he too lavish of youi monej (of t oui praise ) ’ 
v Tj'iv in ‘ The teacher is eery lav m elisciplme ’ 

,*■'1 can aoain't ‘ It is unsafe to lean against that old wall ’ 

Lean on ‘ I was so w onk that I had to lean on him m tt alhing to the 
hospital ’ 

Lean to ‘ The judge seemed to loan to the plaintiffs side ’ 

Leaning town d* * lie has a slight leaning towards Olvnstinmtv 1 
Leisure fo) * I hate had no Icisuio foi concapomloncc for sonic time ’ 

Lei el at ‘ lie lea oiled his gun at his antagonist ’ 

1-evol irif/i * The house was let oiled wuli the gi omul ’ 

Level to ‘ He cannot level his teaching to the eapacitv ot little bo\s ’ 
Liable for ‘I shall hold ton liable ior anv loss that I may strain bv 
emhaiking in this enterprise 

liable to Anv one violating this mle will he liable to a month s 
impii«c>innenr ’ 

Libeiate fiom The neensod man has been liberated fiom cn=>iodv 
Light on, ujwn 1 Hete I lighted on an old acquaintance 1 
I lhen to 1 IVhat shall I liken t am condncc to - ’ 
liimited \n 1 He is v civ limited in his means just now ’ 

Limited to 1 His practice is limited to petit cases ’ 

Limited by ‘ His lihei iliiv i« onlv limited bv Ins means 
Listen for * I was anvioiislv listening for (he sound of yoiu voice 
listen (o ‘ 1 cannot listen to voin pi oposal till ion make it more iea* 
sonable ’ 

Lit e at ‘He lives at Kginoic ’ 

Live by ‘ I lme to lvte lit the labonv ol mt own hands ’ 

Live in ‘ Ho is living m a veiy small house (in the country , m Calcutta) ’ 
Live on * Ho lives entirely on vegetable food ’ 

Live irifA ‘ It is haid to lit e tt ith a quarrelsome wife 
Loaded it if 7. Tliot loaded the ass with the baggage’, ‘Thet loaded him 

with cuises ’ 


Long after ‘ I have longed aftoi thy precept? O I ord ’ 

Long jor _ ‘ The hungry man longs foi food ’ 

Look on Look on this picture, and on that ’ 

I ook for ‘ ) ook for the lo«( hot ’ 

Look ojtci 1 The shoplierd looks aftei las sheep ’ 

Look at ‘ I ook at mt etc foi a moment and sec what ailB it 
1 oid of 1 Lord of lumself, that heritage of woe * 

Wade of ‘ lITe ring i-> made of gold ’ 

Walk in th ‘You will find all the book* mniked with mt initials’ 


fylai tvr foi ) 
plartvrfo 3 


‘He died a martti loi Chustianity (to opium ’) 


Wart cl at ‘ I cannot but, marvel at the extent ot Ins knowledge ’ 

Waterial to 1 lour aid is material to the success of the undertaking ’ 
Weddle uith 1‘ You should not meddle with otliei people’s aftnus (in 
"Weddle in j tliismnttei)’ 

Meditate upon ‘ \\ e should dailv s]iend some time in meditating upon Hie 
goodness ol God ’ 


Weei Kith 1 did not expect io meet with anv opposition fiom von ’ 
Memorable jot ‘The tear 1877 is memorable foi ascveio famine ’ 
Monaco ittth ‘ He wab menaced tvitli the loss of his appointment ’ 
Merciful to ‘ The nghtcous man is meieifnl to his beast ’ 

Mindful of ‘ Bo mindful of the terms of our agreemenf ’ 
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APPROPRIATE PREPOSITION 


Minglo %n 1 He raiolv mingles in sooicts 1 < 

Misfiusfcful of ‘ ITo is very mistnistltil of my new pumer ’ 

Mitigation of ‘ Tic pleaded iguornnco m miiigation of Ins offence, 
MiKnmo «<7 1 Ho mixed freely among the common poople ’ ' 

Miv uith ‘ to mix watoi with wine ’ 

Moved at 1 He seemed greatly moied at the new s ’ 

Moied by ‘ ITo can bo moved neitlicr by onticahes noi In thicals * 

Moved with ‘ He was e\ ulcntli mot ed with a feeling of pitv’ 

'Alurmui against must not mm mnr against God (at our lot) ’ 

Miiimnr fit j \ / 

Natural to 1 It seems nntuial io him to toll lies ’ 

Aiccessit \ fo i ‘1 hoio is no nccessits foi oni lnteifcionco in t Ins bumnc«s 5 
Need of 1 Theio is gieat need of caution m dealing with linn 
Needful foi ‘ Tom co opointion is needful foi mj success * 

Neglccrfnl of ‘ He has been vei \ neglectful of my nitciests ’ 

Negligent tn 1 1 am not at all negligent m doing mv duty ’ 
vNod to ‘ 11c nodded to mo as ho passed me m the ciowd 1 
Notablo/oi ‘ This seal is notable fot a tcmblc es clone in Manutms ’ 
Xotonons/oi ‘ This milage is notorious foi thieves ’ 

Nourish with ‘ Tliey lind to nouiish him with milk and icc 1 
Obedient io ‘ Be obedient to tlioso in autlioiity oi or x on ’ 

Object to ‘ If ton object lo mv going, yon must giso me voni leasons ’ 
vObhgatoi} on ‘ I considei iL obbgatoi i on mv pait to help linn in Ins 
tioublc 1 

Obliged to, fot 1 1 am much obliged to you foi yoiu kind offoi ’ 

Oblivions of ' ITo seemed obln ions of what was passing around him ’ 
Obnoxious to ‘ Alt picsenee is obnoxious to him ’ 

Obsei % anco of ‘ The «-uict ob«ei \ anee of tlio f-abbath ’ 

'{Obstacle fo ‘ Thoie is not a single obstnelo to Ins going on as lie has 
bognn ’ 

..Obstinate ni 1 ITe i>. obstinate m his detennmntion ’ 

Obti nde on, upo/i ‘I do not wish to obtindo imself (mi piesence, mi 
adi ice) on ion 1 

Occupied bv 1 The bouse is occupied hi Mahoinmedaus ’ 

Occupied tilth 1 1 am just now occupied with translating some bool s ’ 
Occupied tn ‘ All mi leisiuo tnne lias been occupied in doing tins woik’ 
Oecut to Mr did not oeciu to me to a«k Inin tins tpiestion ’ 

Odious to ‘ ILis ici i picsenee is odious to me * 

Ofleml aijainst ‘ to oflmd against a i tile (against a custom} ’ 

Ofliiiate foi ‘Tic is officiating fot ihe Collcctoi nisi now 
OfloiiMi c to 1 'J he Rniell w men oftcu«ive to the nose ’ 

OiTci to ‘ 'I lio\ oflered tlir appointment to his son' 

Operate against ‘ This will opoi ite against mi mteiests ’ 

Opei ate on, upon ‘ 1 be medicme lias just begnn lo opor lie on him * 
Opposed lo 1 He is utierli opposed to am change in the si stem ’ 

Oppo-utc to ‘ Mv bouse is just opposite to bis ’ 

Oppicssed by 1 ‘He was gieatlj oppiessed In bis enemies (with 
Oppioased with J grief)’ 

Onginale in ‘ The fight oiigmated m a foolish quai ici ’ 

Ongmnto with ‘ The qiinnel ougmated with tlio discos en of bis having 
told a lie ngainst the otboi ’ 

Oveiioycd at 1 ITo was ovei joyed at mi success ’ 

Oveipoweied with 1 IIo was oveipoweiod with gnof ’ 

Orel n helmed mth ‘Ho is oveiwhelmed withhoubles ’ 

Pant/oi, aftci ‘ Tbo hart pints foi (aftei) coohnc stieams - 
Parallel to 1 AB is parallel to CD,’ 
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Pan vnth ' I wall not part with rlus booh foi its weight in gold ’ 

Partake of ‘Thot jnitooh of some iefrc e hmon<s which wete placed beforo 
them ’ 

Partial] t\ for * n partiality for poet 13 * 

Partiality to ‘He show? groat pnitinhty to snboulinatos of Iub own 
* ca «to ’ 

Pnrticulnt m ‘He is tciy pamculnr 111 Iub dtess’ 

Partnulnr on ‘Up ii not pstticnlnr on tin? point ’ 

Pntuiu, ta ‘pntirnr m bearing nusfoi tunes ’ 

Pttiont uvtlci ‘patient nndci injustice or ttminit 
Pine with ‘The (loot is pased with granite ’ 

J lpculmr to That 1 innmn pooulaai to the Chine-c * 

’cop nt, nt to ‘1 lmrt n peepnt tlio non punoipal ’ ‘a porp into the fntino’ 
Penotrato mtr The trowllci jh not rated in tlio depths of the forest’ 
Pcroophblo to *1 lie dilTu cnee as not quite pen f ptalale to an nnprnetis 
oil etc’ 

Petfeet in ‘ ’1 he statue i« poifcttin even (let ml 

l’eii-h bu 1 Perish lit the sword (b> famine, h> pestilence) ’ 

Pcn-h mth “I bet were pei ashing with huugei ’ 

Pei plow! of *1 was quite prrplewl nt thin new tutu of nftmiq ’ 
Perscteiv it. 1 Picket ere 111 tour present eom-e and ion r.ro sure to 
succeed ’ 

Persist » 1 * 11c persists 111 minding lus mnstei ’ 

Pertain to ‘Tlmr tint a poi tmno to nap not to \ou’ 
l’csttred with The Collector was pestered with nnonvnions letters 
nhoiii the appointment he had made ' 

Petrified with ‘He «esimd petnfied with liorioi ’ 

Pierce fh rovih ‘The Min’s ra\s could haidlt pieiee through the clouds 
of smoke’ 

Picue with ‘He fell pieucd wall n.luindied wounds’ 

^Pme jor ‘ He is pining foi ]»s ehildien who no nl n lioaiding school* 
Piqued at ‘He was piqued nt nn interfeieneo in the mittci’ 

Piuh vpon ‘1 cannot pitch upon a hettm poison than tom self for this 
dntt ’ 

riant with ‘He planted the gt ound with cocoantit tiecs ’ 

I’la\ at ‘The bo\ s weie plating at ducks and diahos’ 

Plat on "1 he engines plated on tlio burning house’ 

1 lot in lh lit kept plating with his w itch guard while he wa« sneak* 

mg ’ 


^Plunge into ‘to plunge the hand into boding watci ’ 

<*Pomlri 01C1 *1 niUfei poiulu otei this In foie I decide ' 

vPopnln icith ‘lie was lit no means populnr with the names ’ 

PosaeB«( tl oi ‘He is po»*cs*ed of sttong common sense’ 

Possessed with 'He sceniul possissed with ui evil spud’ 

Power 01 ei * I hate no powei otei him that I should toidrol his actions ’ 
Irnso/oi jliet praised him for his disunion slodno-.s ’ 
l rot /oi ‘ 1 het prat ed for Ins sucei ss ' 

Prat to ‘lie prated to Clod to holji hint in his trouble,’ 

Preceded by ‘The loctme was picccdcd bt an ndroductorr speech from 
the' Chan mail’ 1 

Pieuous to ‘Mr time is tcit precious tome just now ’ 

1 ret qntnto m ‘He nor piecipitnte in what ton do’ 

Piwl^w Xat ° . precipitated tho unfoituiinio man mto tlio well ’ 

I ccludc from ’Sit e..g,gonie„ts will precln.lo me from being prSnt 
ut tlio meeting ^ 1 1 ,IL 

Preimnicnt for ‘Tic was preeminent: for his pmfv and goodness ’ 

3S ‘ ' 
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Piofoi to ' r ptcfoi death to dishononi ’ 

Piefctnblo to ‘ Death is pi off table to dishonour * 

Pn fcreiue to * I take this book in pteforonce to the otliei ’ 

Pi efix. to ‘Hois not authorised to prefix that titlo to his name* 
Piegnnnt with ‘His xvords xxeto pi egnnnt with meaning* 
fPnjudico against ‘Tie has a gient prejudice against Prnhmans’ 
Piejndicnl to ‘Tins ciicuinstanco will proxe prejudicial to Ins case* 
Pielimmarx to ‘Tins leeiuio was piehminaix to a rx stematic course of 
lectin cs on tho same subject* 

Piepaie aqaimt ‘Wo should piopnie against dangeis m 11100* 

Piepato fo» ‘ I am piepanng ioi a tnji to Jlnngnloie* 

I’lisenc fiom "Nine (tod piescixc xoti fiom all limin ' 1 
Piesido oin Hie fiox 011101 juesidcs oxci tho Couiuil ’ 

Piesidt at llo was asked to piesido aL the mooting 5 

i’ioss upon * 1 was trving to press this fact upon his attention ’ 

Pretend to ‘ I do not piotend to ant knowledge of nsuonomx ’ 

J’tctext/m "this is onlj a pictext loi deptmng me oi mj appointment * 
Piesumc 011 ‘ Yon must not picsiimc on his good natnu * 

Pioxn.il oqaivst ‘ Ho could not pi ox nil against such odds ’ 
lhovafl on, upon ‘I lia\c piet ailed on him to come to the meeting ’ 
Pioxnil 0101 ‘ Justice must picxml in the end oxer injustice ’ 

l*i ox ail among ‘ The custom ptoxaijo nmong the linjputs ' 

Prcx cut fi 0111 ‘ Ho prex ented me i 1 om going * 

Piexaous to ‘ Wo linxo 110 lccoid of anx exeat in Indian lnstoij picxions 
to tho inxasion of Dainis ’ 

1 ’iex on, upon ‘Gnof it his fiiond s death lias been prex mg on (upon) 
his nnnd 1 

Pioceod in th ‘ Unfoieseen exenls piexent nix pioeoeding with this com >0 
of lectuies ' 

Pioduetixe 0/ ‘ The measuie lins been product ixe of much exil to tho 
eountix ’ 

Pioflcient in ‘ He is a proficient in the ait of deceit ing * 

Profit bg ‘lie has not piofilcd bv Ins piex ions cxpenenee * 

Piohtable to * '1 he undci taking xxill not bo x erj piofitablc to mo ’ 

Pi ogress in ‘ Let 1110 see xxhetiiei ton have mule mx ptogiess in tins 
subject ’ 

Project /1 oin ‘A beam xxas piojecting fiom tlio loof ’ 

Prompt 111 * Ho piompt in tout decision in tbis mattci ’ 

Jbomptcd by ‘ Ho xxas piomptcd bx the most honoui able motixes m act 
mg as he did ’ 

l'toof of ‘ 1 licio is no pi oof of Ins hax mg done so ’ 

Piopot/oi ‘ It xxas not propei loi xou to make such a lcinail m xour 
snponoi’s ptescnce ’ 

Piopitions to ‘The season 1 ms not been xei x piopitions to planters ’ 
Piotpcc/iom | ‘I xxill piotccr xou fiom oxeix dnngei and ngniusL cveix 
Piotcct aqntnsf ) enemx ’ 

J’lotest against ‘ Ho pxotesfed against the mjnstice of the decision 1 
Pi oiul of ‘ I am jnoud of my pupil ’ 

Proxide against ‘ I bate fullj 1 ptoxided against such a dnngct ’ 

Piovido/or ‘ I xxill provide for tho child’s education ’ 

Prox ided with ‘ Pome xxas xxell ptoxadod xvith com * 

Piovoke to 1 TV by do xou trx to proxoko me to a quail el ■'* 

JPiovoko at ‘ Ho xxas gioatlv jiioxol cd at mj question * 

PioMimtx to ‘ lie lemamcd 111 close pioximitx to the pnsonet dutni" the 
Inal’ 

Pix into ‘ You have no business to pt,\ into mj affans ’ 
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Puffed up uifJt ‘ lie u is pulled up -with \amty ou accoiml of the disliuc- 
tion confeired on him * 

Punish by l’llo -was punished for his fault by being dismissed from 
Punish /oi j Ins situation ’ 

Punish mfJi ' feutli a crime should be punished at the lcist mill 
trauspoi tatiou ’ 

Puisuanco of \ 1 1 liaio come hue m puisuuucc of (puisuant lo) the 
Pm suunt to ) lushuetions gnen me bj iou * 

Put up, mill ‘ I cannot put up mth your insolence nnj lougei ’ 

VPu/zlcd ut ‘ Ho i\as completely puzzled at mj question ’ 
e/Juuhtied fo i 1 He is not qualified foi cmploj muit in the judicial ih part 
meiit ’ 

Qu iriel bdxucn ‘ Thuc has been a quai id beta een ( bo tu o fi lends 1 
(Quaircl mth ‘ He lias had a quaircl mtli his fuend ’ 

(Questioned on, upon * lie does not liko being questioned oli the subject ’ 
(Quote tivm ‘ 1 liesc hues me quoted fiom Jlilton ’ 
ul agumtt ‘ AA'c should not rail uqanist the poueis tint bt 5 
Kail ut * He tailed at me like a Billingsgate fishwife ’ ' 

Bead} for ‘ Tlic bouse is not icadj foi join occupancj ’ 

Recede jlrom * The shore sloalv leeeded fiojn then Min ’ 

Reckless of ‘lie was uttcrlj reckless ot Ins own sifct\ 1 
Reckon on, upon ‘ It is linsate to lcekon on Ins md ’ 

Reclaim fiom ‘ bhc li is been lcclnnned from Lei wees ’ 

.Jit eel me againd 1 to lcelinc lgainst i post — a nail ’ 

Rcchno on ‘ to lccluic on a sofa ’ 


Recoil liom ‘He lccoijcd mth honor fiom (he Sight ’ 

Recoil upon ‘ 'I ho blow lias lecoilcd on Ins own head ’ 
ateeoncile to ‘ He Ins not j ot been reconciled lo bis lucnd 
(Reconcile v ith * AVc cannot reeoucile this encnmstauce mth bis assumed 
guilt ’ 


Rcco\ ci fi on i ‘ lie h is just icco\ cicd fi om lus illness ’ 
lteem to ‘ llieic is no use of rccumiig eontinualU to that subiect ’ 
Redeem U ow ‘ 1 am tiynig to redeem bun fi om his 1 iuous habits 5 
Redolent of * gales lcdolent ol joj and j outli ’ 

Reduce to ‘ lie was lcdueed to poioitj by lus c\tia\aganec ’ 

Reduce undo ‘ The couutii was soon icduccd undci'ilie Roman toko ’ 
Reference to 1 Inn c made a icfeiciiee to the Collcctoi ou tlic subiccl * 
lterci to 1 nould icfu jou to AVebstei’s Dictiouaiy foi the mfoimatiou 
j ou seek 

Reflect on, upon ‘ Rellect in tlic night on w bat j ou hay c done dimug the 

Refrain fi om • I could not icfiaiu fiom expressing nn displeasure » 
Uelicsli mth Like a giant refreshed w if h w me 1 

Regard fin ‘ Hai c y ou no lcgaid foi j oiu on n mtucsls - ’ , ‘ AVho l m 
f hucunj legal dtoi aim 

llegnidful^ lliaic been icgaidful of joui mteiccts tlilougliout the 


Regardless of* You should not be so regai dlcss of yoiu own safety 1 
at , ') c should not i ejoiee nt auothei ’s misfol time ’ i 

Ro upse into Ifo has relapsed into his formei melancholy mood ’ 
Relation between : There can bo no relation between truth aid false* 
hood, except that of opposition.’ 

Relation fo ' He spoke toi an hour m relation to his own affans > 

Release fiom lie mbs icleased fiomeonfinement ’ 

01 <V 1C flu -f ' en lc,c ' u " fc lo the poiut m dispute. 

Reliance nn f can place no lcliuute on lus premises ’ 
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Rclicv c fi om He. i clic\ cd me fi om debt ’ 

4llclish foi 1 ILo hub jjo iclish foi noc el ic idmp 1 

Holy oh, upon ‘ i il 1> cm join iccomincmluliou foi getting tin. appoint 
incut ’ 

Ivcuiiuhable fur * lhc place is leinjik iblc loi Ufa wild sccncic ’ 

'-Remedy for llo huseliscoccicd i rained} loi the discast ’ 

Itemind of ‘ 1 lcnnndcd Jura of lhc piomisc ho lmd made ’ 

Remit to ‘Luigc buniB of moiicj aic lcniittcd wetkU fiom JLiidtu to 
r Lugl md ’ 

/Remonstrate uith ‘ 1 lemon stinted wilh iny fiaud about Ins conduct ’ 
Remorse foi 4 He died iiom the offcitb of remorse foi Ins wicked net ’ 
Remote /ram 4 Itunotc horn towns he rail Ins god lj l.icc 1 
Remo\o/ra?« \ 4 llio school is to bo lcinoccd Fiom the picscnl building 
demote to 3 to a moi c commodious ono on the bcucli ’ 

■Repent of 4 Uc icpcnts of the offence he lms committed ’ 

Repine al ‘ What is the use of icpimng ut om Jot J ’ 

Replenish with 4 He had to loplcmsh his puisc actual tunes with hollow* 
cd moucj ’ 

Replete xulh 4 The u m itnc is lcplctc with uiicicbt ’ 

Reply to 4 1 li no usked him to raplj at once to my lcttu ’ 

Ropioacli with 4 J rcpioachcd him with his ungrateful conduct * 
/Repugnance to 4 He lms a grant lcpugnnncc to foicigucrs ’ 

Requisite Jot 4 V good dc tl of mode} will be requisite foi mining out 
the pluii ' 

Rescue fiom to rescue a peibon fiom diowmng ’ 

, Resemblance to 4 lie be us no lesembhniLC to his f itlici * 

Resemblance lUiiun ‘ llicic is no icfccniblance between the lulhci amt 
the son ’ 

Rcbigu to ‘ I leagued myself to ni\ fuic ’ 

Resole o uu, upon 4 ti occin in cut hue itsohed on lcpculing the Act ’ 
Resell lu ‘ Poe tile does not justify out lcsoiting to dishonest \ ’ 

Resound ii ith 4 The town lesouudcd with shouts oL \o; ’ 

Respect joi 4 Ho has no icapcct foi old age ’ 

Respite fiom 4 a shoit lcspito fiom woik ’ 

Rosplcudenfc u ith 4 The room w us icsplendent w ith liglits ’ 

Respond to I hue much pic isuic m lcspondnig to the imitation gneu 
me bj this meeting to take the eh m ’ 

Responsible foi | 4 1 c innot hold mjsell lespoiuible to e on foi his 
Responsible to J conduct ’ 

Rose on, upon 4 The store, lests on a found moil of fact ’ 

Restoie to 4 Ho was rastoradto all Ins titles mid dignities 1 
Restrain fiom 1 He must be lesti illicit fiom doing tin tin l niibcliiel 1 
Restucted to 4 1 line e rastneted linn to tho e\peiiditiue of a itipee a dac ’ 
Restneted vilhin 4 ]lis poweis aie lestueted within ecu nan ow limits’ 
Result Jiom 4 Much bnidslnp will lesalt fiom this measaic ’ 

Retentnc of 'My memoir is not con lotcutnc ol dales ’ 

Retuc/i om 1 He intends lctiuug fiom the semee ne\t ccni ’ 

Retne into ‘JIo ictued into his pinatc loom ’ 

licticnt fiom 4 They loticated m eonfubionfiom the cnenr> ’ 

Revolt to ‘ I will icceifc to this circumstance at tlio close of the lectin t * 
Rcc olt/j om 4 Tho nobles lccoltcd fiom then allegiance ’ 
dec oh o on ‘Tho eaith lecolces louiid its lms once m twentj foui 
Louis’ 

ltid oj 4 1 am gl id I am lad of him at last ’ 

Rob of 4 Thee lobbed Lira of all tho mom ' lie had ’ 

Rqu u o/i om ‘I loused him lioui sleep ’ 
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Kale out * The Queen of Engl md inks om nun) counting ' 
jtnn info ‘ Do not uccdles«l) mu into dnngoi ’ 

Itun to 4 lie tan to the dooi as soon ns be henid inj Knock 
Hush at/aii't 4 They inshtd against tlio enemy’s lint 4 
Kush upon ‘The tobbers lushed upon tho gimids and oterpotrered 
them ’ 

Kush into 4 Ht lushed into the midst ot the ciowd 

Saticd to 4 Tlio temple is s ttred to f>n«i 1 

fenfe Ji om 4 1 tt ill fcte \ on safe tiom d uigoi > 

v a d fui ‘Tho steam ci >- ills duett foi London 

fenugumo in * Ilonas ten sanguine in Ins expectations of help ’ 

Isuuguiiic ot ‘ilo is quite s unruint of success 4 
Satisfnctoit to 4 1 oui conduct is not s itisfacton to me 
Satisfied tilth 4 lit, is quite s vlishcd v. ith. tt lint lie has got ’ 

Sato ft om ' Sine me fiom mv fi tends I tan defend lm v C lf against ill) 
enemies * 

stoh at 4 Do not, scotl at loligious things ’ 

Scope for * The appointment ufiouls no stopc foi his gicul abilities ’ 
boon 1 n/ 4 He scott led at me tt ith i age ’ 

Scramble )(>< 4 The lmhento tteie sei ambling fot suit'* ’ 

Stiecn J rom 4 The house is stiecued fiom t ictt bj the tict’- ’ 

Search fot 4 Scat eh foi the hook that )ou liuve mislaid * 

Secede fiom 4 lie has seceded fiom the faith oi Ins ancesloi' ’ 

•sedude Jioiii 4 lie secluded hunselt fiom all tompnnt 4 
(/Second to 4 lie is second to none m nbihlt * 

Sceiu-c from ‘ lie thought himself setiuo horn ob&eituiion ’ 

Seduce /i out ‘ lit eanuot he seduced from the p ith of tnfuc ’ 

Sewed upon 4 Ills cicditois sewed upon all tho money he had in tho 
bank 1 

Sewed icith 1 He it us sewed tt ub i he of apoplew ’ 

Select fiom 4 passages selected fiom the English poets ' 

.send for ‘Send foi me tthenetci jon naiifc 1113 help ’ 

send to 4 1 hat e sent to linn to Knott tt hat ho has to saj about it ’ 

Sensible of ‘ J am quilt seiisiblo of tho t due of join opinion ’ 

Sensitrto to llonuij ‘■eiiMtit e to eiiticism * 

SopaVate from 4 IN ho sli ill separate mo tiom ton ' 4 

Seitieeable to 4 I'lus knott ledge plot eel tciy somceable to him 111 
ftftei life 4 

s c t on 4 The suit set on a blood) field ’ 

Shake tilth 4 llo literally shook ttifcli feai ’ 

shale oj 4 1 must lia\c nit sli ire of the pioltls ’ ‘ 

Sliaie trilh 4 N\ ill ; on shine t oui dinner with me ’ 

Shcltoi /10m 4 The gulden is ttcll slieltoied fiom the tvnul ’ 

Shield from 4 Mat God shield thee fiom ill h 11111 ’’ 

Shine upon 4 l ho suu shone upon a dcsol.ito seene ’ 
slntei utfh 4 Uici ttue’ shiteung ttith the cold * 

Shot ti( 4 He shot nt a bud on tbo ttmg 4 
Short of ‘Thft nictcit shot t ot funds just non 4 
Shrink/) oni 4 He shrank fiom the disagreeables task 4 
Shroud in 4 The afl in is still shioudcd m mtsteit 4 
<*/Shuddei at 4 1 shmldciod nt Ins ghastl) appearance * 

N&ick of 4 1 am sick of giving him ultiee 4 
Side with 4 llo sided ttith nit oncmv in tho dispute 4 
Sigh for 4 Ho is eontmu ill) sighing foi tho comfoits of home 1 
S111111 11 to 4 This tonsil action is similar to that 4 
Siutuc in 4 He dots 110I seem sintcie in bispionn&vs of amendment ’ 
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&mk into ‘ lie soou sunk into utter destitution 1 
Sink beneath ‘ 'J lie wicck soon sank beneath the wayo ’ 

Sink nuclei ‘ I am afraid 1 shall 'ink under Ibis new ufllictiou ’ 
hit on, upon, m ‘lie Bit on i sofa’, ‘ lie w as sat ujion by bis superior’, ‘Sit 
in tbo seat of the scornful 1 
Situated on ‘ Calcutta is Mlunted on the Hoogbly * 

Skilful in ' Ho is not skilful in Ins pioftssion 1 
Skillul at ‘ Ho is icij skilful at figures ’ 

«/Slayc to * Xo niui should be a slim, to his passions ’ 

Smile at ‘ I could not help smiling at lus simplicity ’ 

Smile on, upon ‘ loitune smiled on him in ill bis undu takings ’ 

Snateli at lie snatched at the lope tlnoiin out to him 1 
Snateli fiom ‘'Ibogood ire eui h snatched may fiom us ’ 
sneet nt ‘ lie snceicd it wli it be thought my foolishness ' 
soiled with ‘ llis c o it w is soiled with tneii'e ’ 

Solicitous ol I imniy solicitous oi himug \ out good opinion ’ 

Sony Jo i I hope sou uc soiry l«u youi Hide bell imoui ’ 

Sp mug of ‘ lie is scry sp mug of his pi use ’ 

Sp trklo uit/i ‘ llio eiown sp ukleil with jewels ’ 

Specific /oi ‘ i specific foi disentcry ’ 

Spoil uif/i ‘ He spoits with lus own life * 

Spotted mlh I lie colom w is led spotti d w nh yellow ’ 
spre ul mth 1 lie floor was spiuid with eaipcls ’ 
stum mth ‘ llis life w is st lined yntli ninny eiimc* 5 
Stamped upon ‘ He has loguciy st imped oil his face ’ 

St imped with ‘ 1’ho book is stamped with my soil ’ 
stiic at ‘ Do not stale it me in th it idiotic was ’ 
htau foi ‘ He has stiuted foi home ’ 

Stait hom ‘ llo el uted fiom lus clum win li 1 tuteied’ 

Start «f ‘He stilled it my sudden ippcamnci 1 
•/Staitled/iom, by ‘ 1 was stutled fiom sleep b\ i loud sound ’ 

Stick to ‘ Slick to the business y ou bin e on bund ’ 

Stifle mill ‘Tiny wen nenily stifled with the smoke ’ 

« Stu up ‘ lie is tn mg to stu up the cputirel again ’ 

Sticw uit/i ‘ The iloot was sticwn with lushes * 

Ship of ‘ The lohbcis shipped bun of eien lus clothes ’ 

^Shipped to ‘ He was stnppod to lus shut ’ 

'■'fSUnc uganikt ‘I un not poy\ erf ul enough to stinc iganisLyou’ 

Strive foi ‘They *ue both stming foi the pn/c ’ 

Stine with ‘ They aie striving with one inothei who shall he fiisL ’ 

Struck mth 1 He yi as sti uck w ith istom«hmenfc at w lint lie saw 1 
Struggle a gam at ' lie could struggle no longei against such odds ’ 

^Sliupde/o/^ } * l ,a "- keen fchuggliug w ith him foi this scry thing ’ 

Studded mth 1 The scahh.ud was studded with gems ’ 

Studious of ‘ lie is not studious of his own c isc ’ 

Stuff mth ‘ The bed was stuffed with straw ’ 

Stumble upon ‘ I stumbled accidentally on tins fact ’ 

Subiuugo undo J r l he island ins almost submcigid undei the sea ’ 
Submit to ‘ I yy ill not subnut to y out authority ’ 

Suboidnmte to ‘ This oflieer is suboidmatc to tlio Colleetoi ’ 

Snbscnbc to ‘ Ho suhsenbed a large sum to the Famine ritiid.’ 
Subsequent to ‘ a period long subsequent to the foundation of Rome * 
Subseiwentfo 1 Then ambition yvns cntucly snbseiucnl to their desuo of 
making coin cits 1 

Subsist upon , ‘ It is i>os'-ible to sublet entncly on milk, 1 
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Substitute foi ' This stuff w n \eij good substitute foi lcnthei' in binding.' 
Subtract from * Subtiaefc ton fiom twenty five 1 

Subi ersno of ‘ 'Such nets, if poi nutted, would bo uibi cisn o of nil nutbo 
nty’ 

Succeed »n 1 Ho succeeded nfc Inst in convincing mo of Uio fact ' 

Succocd to 1 Ho has succeeded to Ins unclo’s piopcrtj * 

/•Succumb to ‘ Ho succumbed to the foi or yestoidny ’ 

SnfToi fo i 1 1 do not sec why I should suffei for Ins negligence ’ 
Suflicicnt/oi ‘ Sufficient foi tlio dav is the evil tlieioof 
Suffocate ictfii ‘ lie was ncnrli suffocated with tlio smoke mid dust ’ 
Suffused with ‘ Hci face was suffused with blushes ’ 

‘'Hugest to ‘1 suggest tins to ion ns the piobaltle cause 
Suit fo ‘ Suit the action to the w oid the woul to the action 
Sint it iih ‘ He is w oil suited with this place ’ 

Suitable for ‘ The clock was not suitable foi picsentation ’ s - 

Suitable to ‘ lnngungc suitable to the subject ’ 

Supplement to ‘ He is w ruing a supplement to the book ’ 

Supplicate for 1 He supplicated tho judge in Mini toi meici ’ 

Supply itith ‘to supply tho pool with biond 1 
Supplied by ‘ The tank is supplied bv fom sluices ’ 

Supported by 1 The loof was suppoited by gianuc columns ’ 

Supicmncy ot cr ‘The Pone eniots no snpi omney oioi the Chuich of 
hnglnnd ' 

Sme of ‘ Do not bo too sure of Ins helping j on ’ 
v.f-ui ety for ‘ It is alwny s unsafe to liocomo smell loi anothei 
Surfeited with ‘ They suifcitcd linn with licit food ’ 

Surprised at ‘ I am ngioenbly smpiiscd at the change ’ 

Stniender to ‘ The Genoml was obliged to suiiendoi to tbe'enemi 
Suiiounded by ' He was stmouuded by dangeis ' 

Suiroundcd with ‘ The castle was snuounded with n inoat ’ 

Susceptible of He is not susceptible of ati\ lefined feeling ’ 

Suspended to ‘ 'I lie lamp was suspended to a hook in the idling 
Suspicious of * I nni i ather suspicious of his liioln e in nn it mg mo * 

Rwmm with 1 Tho town swnvnis with boggais ’ 

tAyyaj mer ‘ Queen Vntona holds sway o\oi an ompue on which the sun 
net ei sets ’ 

Swcni at ‘ Ho swore at mo like a tioopei because I was late ’ 

Sweivo/iom ‘To swoito from the path of dntv’ 

Sj nipatliizc it ith, in ‘I sviiipatluse hem tilv w iih yon in y oui loss * 
pympathj /oi ‘ He showed much sympathy foi me in my tionbles 1 
(Sympathy "uih ‘I hate no sympathy with such sentiments ’ 

Synonymous mth ‘ Fancy is not syaionynious with imaqnuition ’ 

Tnintcd with ‘ IIis motnes woio tainted with gioss selfishness ’ 

Talk about ' Let us talk about the plnu beforo tho meeting begins ’ 

Talk of ‘ You do not know w hat y oil ai e talking of ’ 

Tally with * These accounts do not tally with ouo anothei ’ 

Tamper with * The police had been tampoiing witli the witnesses ’ 

Taslc of ‘I hate lecontly had a taste of his soieiilv ’ 

Taste for * He 1ms no taste foi mathemalics ’ 

Tax with ‘ I tnved him wath his nngiatoful beliaviom 
Teem with ‘ The tank teems with fish 1 
Tempeiato m * lie was \ci\ tempeinto m his obsonationo 5 
Tempt with ‘ They tempted tlio ofhcoi with a heat v bribe ’ 

T enncious of ‘ Cats aio w ondcifully tenacious of life 5 

Tend to ‘ Our petitions, if gisnted might tend to our dostiuction ’ 

Thankful /oi ‘ TVe often hate to bo thnnkful tor sm ill mercies, 
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Think of ‘ I cannot. think of ft piopei poison foi flic post just now 
Think on ‘ Think on this plnn mid lot me know 3 om opinion to moium. 
Thirst aftci ‘ to thust aftoi knowledge ’ 

Tlihstjni ‘ The people tlmsted tlitio foi watci ’ 

Thienton with ‘ Tbe\ iliienleneil him with soioio punishment ’ 

Tluow at * Ho flnow ft stone nt the dog ’ 

'J In ow on * Ho is tn mg to tluow the blame on nit * 

Tinged with ‘ bine sliglitls tinged with led ’ 

Tiled 0/ ‘ I am tired of wilting letteis without getting n lopli ’ 

Tiled atif 7 i ‘ Tie w ns quite tiled with ihe ivnll 1 
T onncntetl bit TI10 horse was toinieiitod I13- flies * 

Tormented mth 1 ITo toinnnted mo with pe*H nnnos nnces 1 
Torn hi/ lr l he eoniim wns tom In cn il dissensions ' 

I ouch at ‘ Tins stemnci doeN not tout li nf A incnpntnin ’ 

I I ado 11 1 th "Jho llutish tindn wutli oien lintion in the woild' 

Tunned to ‘ Ho li is been well titnned to the iit-c of the swoitl ’ 

Linmple upon ‘ Michnel tinmpling on the serpent ’ 

Tinnsfer to ‘ nc has been tinnsfcired to the Mnlnbai Const * 

1 'iansm-it to * This sum bns been transimtred tioni generation to gene 

lfttion ’ 

Transposed to 1 nanspoited to the Aiidmnniis ’ 

Transpm ted v ith ‘ nnnsported w ith rage ( — w ith joi ) * 

Tiend upon 1 no tiod on mi toes iu coniiug out of the loom ’ 

Trend of ‘ This book treats of n numbei of subjects ’ 

Tiefttise on ‘a tientiso on nstronomi ’ 

Trespass on ‘ I w ill not trespass long on i oui time ' 

Tnflo v itli ‘ He is 011I3 trifling with my feelings ' 

Triumph 01 ei * Good must oientimllv tiiumph 01 ci ei il ’ 

Tiouhlcd villi ‘ He is tioublcd with n pnm in his sidi * 

Tine to ‘ Ho wns true to his clinige ’ 

Trust m 1 Trust m the Lord md do good ’ 

Tymnniro ovci ‘The hcadniastei wns trying to t vi nnniso oi ei hi«assistnnts ’ 
Unnccnstomed to ‘He is nimccnsiomcd to public spenl mg’ 

Lnncqnninted with ‘ I a in not ultogcthei nmiqiiaintort with the facts of 
the ease * 


Unnwsic of ‘ 1 wns quite nnawnie ol tins till 1011 told me ’ 

Unbecoming to ‘ The dress wns b> no means unbecoming to hoi 
TTjicouth in ‘ He is icu uncouth m his manners * 

-TJndr 1 sinnding amonq T lieu is an nndci standing among the membets to 
letiain fiom opposing one anorliei 111 this mnttei ’ 

T ndei standing betnien 'I'lieie seems toJmiebeen n scoot nudei standing 

between the plaint iR and the defondnnt ’ 

TJncasi about ‘ Ilo is veil’- luieasj about Ins child s health ’ 

Unequal to ‘ Ho pioicd unequal to tlio tnsk ’ 

Untit J01 * The icgotnbles weic unfit foi human consumption ’ 

Uuheaid of ‘ Such n thing lias been nnhcmd of 111 0111 dm s 
Uige on, upon ‘ I uiged on linn the desuabilitj of tnkmg this step ’ 

Useful £ ] * ^ * I,K ^ ' )00 ^ ' cr ' useful to me foi pm poses ofioteionco ' 

Vain oj ‘ Ho was \oi y i am of his skill 111 playing on the piano * 

Value at * The house has been mined at 1,000 Its ’ 

A’anisli from 1 The spectio ynmshed ti 0111 om a icw befoio we had 1 enlieed 
its presence ’ 

A'aiianco with, ' He is continually at i aiianco w ith Ins biothci s ’ 


A f o«tcd in ‘So snclipoivei Ins been tested m the mngistnfc hi tlio 
Govei union t ! 
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Vexed at ‘ He was greatly vexed at my interference 

Victim to 4 He fell a victim to the treachery of his pretended friend, 

vVicet nth 4 They vied with one another who should paj me the most 

Violation°o/° 4 This is done in direct violation of tho ^rolo on tho snbjeet,’ 
Void oj 4 His arguments w ere utterly void of reason 
Vote for 1 The mnioritv voted for the measure ’ 

Wait /or 4 T am waiting for Ins arrival to make my own preparations 
to start * 

Wait at 4 Wait for mo at rlie station ’ , ,, „ 

AVait on, upon 4 A depntat on of the Commissioners waited on the Go- 
vernor’ , ' 

Want of 4 His action betmvs nttci want of discretion > 

yjxnvn aqainzt 4 1 have already warned j on agamst his designs 
Warn of 4 1 warned him of tho nsh ho w as running ’ 

Wearv in ‘Be not w eary m well-doing ’ 

Weary of 4 He ins wean of stud\ * 

Wedded to 4 He is w edded to Ins prejudices * 

Weep of 4 The> wept at the news ’ , 

Weep for 4 Ho wept for tlio departed gloiy of his house 
Wink at 4 1 can no longer wink at \ onr coming late to ofhco ^ 

Wish/oj 4 1 could not lia\c wished for a bettei appointment 
Withdraw fiow 4 He withdrew suddenh from the company ’ 

Withhold irom 4 The information has been withheld from me ’ 

Witness of ‘I was a witness of the transaction ’ 

Witness to 4 One of the witnesses to tlio agreement is dead ’ 

Wonder of 4 1 wonder at his presumption ’ 

Woik at 4 He is working haid at a translation or Juvona 1 ’ 

V ork /o, 4 Wc must all w ork for our dailv bread ’ 

Worry ici th 4 1 cannot be worried with join private affaus now ’ 

Worthy of 4 The labourer is wol chv of his hire ’ 

Wrestle mth 4 He wrestled with his antagonist and threw him ’ 

Wring from 4 The confession was wtniig from him by threats ’ 

Yield to 4 He jiclded m the end to my entreaties ’ 

JZeal/oi 4 His zeal for freedom was the cause of Ins rmn ’ 
iZealous in ‘zealous in a cause ’ 

Xotc 1 — Tho same preposition should not be nsed with two words 
unless it is appropriate to each of them Thus it is wrrong to say 4 It is 
different and interim to the other,’ because different and infer or require 
different prepositions We should sav ‘It is different fiom, and 
mfenoi to, the other 1 , or better 4 It is different from tho otlici, and in 
ferior to ir* 


Xotc 2 — When two phrases involving different prepositions aie com- 
bined as acting on one object, it is bettei to complete tho construction 
with the first, and repeat it, if wo cannot slightly vary it, with tho second, 
than to lease tho first preposition in suspense 4 1 am well acquainted 
with, and very fond of, John’ would be much better expressed thus 4 1 
am well acquainted with John, and am veiv fond of him ’ 

Kotc'i — Some words require to bo preceded bj paiticulai preposi- 
tions , as, “ bv reason of ” 44 on account of,” “ fo. fear of,” ‘tali respect 
to," 44 in regntd to ” 4 in icspcct of,” &c 
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ERRORS 


CORRECTED. 


WITH REASONS TOR THL CORRECTIONS 


854 ‘Natives generally have black hans,’ — Ueio 
matcnal, not nnmbci, is meant and we should tlieiefoio use the 
Bingulu male ul of ham If we weie speaking of many 
sepaiatc hairs, we might use the pluial, not when we speak of 
liui m the mass ‘ The verj hairs of j our head are all mim- 
heied ’—Bible, Matthfw , X, 30 

855 ‘The famine does not affect whole Ben- 

gal ’ — IF/zo/e is used without the only m the pin ml ‘ ichole 
dish icls,' ‘ ichole nations ’ ‘ The ichole ’ is u«ed with the smgnlai 

of common nouns ‘ the whole disfnct', ‘ the whole of * with 
pioper nonns, and with common nouns when joined with 
ai tides, and demonstmtivo and distributive adjectives ‘the 
whole oi the (a) distiict ’ Say tlieiefoio ‘ the uliolc of Bengal.' 

856 ‘All males are of the masculine gender' — 
Masculine and feminine yemlci no teims applicable onlj to 
uords, not to the objects denoted by them Males means objects 
of the male Rev, and males cannot therefore be said to be of any 
tjende) The woid boy is of the masculine gendei, bnt a boy i« 
of the male sex, not of the masculine gei Her. The sentence 
should be ‘ All twines of males nic of the masculine grndor ’ 

857 ‘ Not only I was sick but also I was very 
much fatigued ’ — ‘Not only I was,’ should be ‘not only was 
I,’ as after not only, neithet, §c , the nommat vo follows the 
veib Also is ledundant because implied in not only hit The 
sonti nee '■honld be written ‘Not onlj was I sick, bnt Xwa^veiy 
mnch fatigued ' 

858 ‘Charles had established himself so firmly 
in the confidence of his people as encouraged him 
to make bold encroachments on the ancient consti- 
tution ’ — The us tha*- follows so is not a lelahie except when so 
modifies an adjective If instead of so firmli/, we had with 
such Jit mness the sentence would be grammatically coirect 
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When so is used with an adveib, wc should ha\o oil her an 
iniimtno phrase, 01 an ad\cibial clause of consequence ‘to 
firmly as to emoaraye,' 01 * so firmly that it cncouuuj> d.' 

• S59. f He suppoited the one with the same zeal 
that he attacked the othei ’ — 'l hat cannot bo p.tibed 
luscil tilth affei othei, and (ho sentence mil thin be conet t 
‘ Ho suppoited the one with the same /cal that he alt u Led the 
othei iidh’ heie that is goxeined b\ the pieposition with. '• Ho 
suppoited zeal with which be attacked the othei ’ would 
be bcitci 

860. 1 He would not be persuaded but what I 
was greatly at fault * — If in this sentence, uhat is to be pai ■-rd 
at all, it must be taken as a tolalue piououn. If wo supplj llic 
antecedent tlio sentence becomes * Ho would not be pei>uaded 
but that vhat I was gioatl} at fault,’ which is simply nonsense 
The fact is, what is sun pi} used oiioneonsl} foi that, which Ins 
been mistnkeu foi a lelatno piononu, being leallya conjunction 
Persuaded is also niongly used foi coininced (We mepcisuadul 
to do something, we me coni inced of a fncl ox tiuth) The 
sentence should be wntlen ‘ He would not bo convinced but 
that I was gieatly at fault * 

Hole ‘ but that I was = ‘(of nil} tiling) except that I was,’ 
i c , that I was not , and the cousti notion is cleai. 

861, ‘ I have no doubt but that he will pass’— 

‘ But tbut be will pnss ’ menus ‘ that lie will not puss' , and not 
to have an} doubt, ubont a thing is to bo siuc ol it, so tlmt Iho 
sentence means "I am ante that he will not past/’, but obviously 
the meaning intended is ‘ I am sure that be will pass." Omit bat 

862 ‘ He was grieved at me l esfgnmg my ap- 
pointment.' If we ask the question ‘ What was he gut \ eel 
at 9 ’ the answer would be my lesigning’ and not ‘ mo ’ oi 
1 me i esigmug * Theiefoie the foimei should appeal m the 
sentence as go\ cmed by at, nud we should say ‘He was 
gueved at ray lesigumg my appointment ’ 

863 ‘ Owing to losses, misfortunes, and othei s' 
— Except m the sense of ‘other peisons,’ otJleis can only bo 
used when theie is some noun expiesscd before, for which others 
is substituted , ns * owing to these cucnmstances and others ot a 
like nature/ wboio otheis stands foi other circumstances When 
it stands without such a noun, it always means othei peisons, as 
John, James, and others .’ 

864 ‘ The army were defeated and fled 
Defeat it, a thing Inat happens to an aimy as a whole, and not 
to each sokliui in it , wc should theiefoie ‘spj ‘tins defeated,’ 
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Tlimo unolhci on 01 . If we ‘The tinny vas defeated 
uid Hid,’ n/i* would nutuialh betaken with both tlio pin (tuples 
dcjuihd .mil [led, i c , it •would be the same assay nig *'Jhe uiinj 
it«h (h Jutted mid ucHjled,' which is nlninusly wiong, the being 
in mti nisitnevub. * ’W o kIiouUI thuefoieuny eilhei * Ihomnij 
w as defeated, nid pni tu (light * oi, 4 The ntim, being defeated, 
flod.’ 

(365 ‘Ait thou the boy that hast committed 
this Offence? ’ — Tho antecedent of that mini/ and not thou , 
lot i vitlen I ly tho qneutioii is lint ‘Ait ihou, that hast committed 
tins offence, the boy •* ’ but ‘Ait thou the bin/ that has committed 
this oQtucc, ic, 1 Alt thou the cominittci of this ollenco ’ and 
the houtcncc ah on Id nccoidiugh bo conectcd into ‘ Alt thou (ho 
buy tluu hit. comimticd tins offence J ’ 

A«(t — " hi Midi M-uttiuu. ns ‘ It is 1, s util fimml \ lio fmt ion g o 
mid 4 It is 1, tour innsict, who f>n*« sou go ’ the \ Lrb, as umiuI, ngn » kwiiIi 
nspiopu Mihjtct 1 ho In -1, * It is [I, % our frit nd], who imt \ nil c.o’ in nu 
miAWoi to tho question, 1 Who bulum f,o- ’Jlio mmid * It" is [1, \our 
in istci, w ho lids Min pii’l, ik nu uiiMurto ttu ijiKstuui *\\ ho is u ' Iti (In 
fust, * lorn fiu'iid 1 is in apposition to / , m the M'Coml, * uini milder who 
bids sou go ’ is in ujipositum to 1 " 

866 * The mathematics are acquired with 
difficulty’ — 1‘bis should be * Mathematics aio ncquncd, ilc ' 
Mathematics is the mime of u mimbu of lclatid sciences taken 
togcihu, and should be commlcicd ns a piopci name The 
should thuufoio be omitted 

867 -s. ‘ Physics are one of the subjects fot the 
examination' — Pht/nu hoi o means "physical science,” and 
is imgultii Tho veil) should thoicfoio bo singulni, 

868. 4 It is a best book ’—The tulois to use tho de- 
fimie aiticle bLfoio die superlative, ns, ‘It is tho best book I 
lia\o cvei iuid.' If simply a high degree of a quality is to bo 
espiessod, we use ttu/, is 'It ib i very good book * 

„ Xotc — Though in limy not sn\ ‘a best booh,* wc umj *m 4 i most hi 
tel citing hook,' inclining u booh, belonging to tin mo t mtcn-tni'i ihtrtoi 
tods 'lhc rule *ccms toho that ivc mm n-o a liifmo n ‘uipcilatm form- 
ed by tho iditrb mo t, so ns to make it a superlative of uninuiu, hut not 
before ono founod hi the suflix c«(, except when pieccdcd b\ w>/, and 
quul dying a noun m the uonunutnc case of addre“-« ‘ i most liuppv nnu,’ 
but not ‘u happiest lining, ‘ini dullest mutliei * luit md “a duircst 
mothei ” 

869 ‘John is as tall or taller than James.’— 
Whon o\picsscdmfull this would be 4 John is as tall than James 
oi talloi than James,’ \y Inch is evidently wiong Wc should 
theiefoio say * Joliu is as tall as, oi tailor than, James,’ oi 4 John 
is ns tall iib James, or talloi ’ Tho lalloi eonsti notion is 
piofeiablo. 
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870. ‘The diamond is more valuable than any 
other metal ’ — This would moan th.it tho diamond is n metal 
Omit other See sec 650 

871 ‘ No man was as wise as Solomon ’ — Tins would 

mean eithet that Solomon was not a man, m th.it lie was not 
as wise as himself Say “ no otliei m m. ' See sec b50 

872. ‘ No other metal is heavier than platinum * — 
This would unpl) tkatr*£latiuuui is heavier than itself. Omit 
otliei Se8 sec boO 

873 ‘Next New Yeai’s day I shall be at school 
three years ’ — As it stands, the sentence would mean that 
on that da), I shall lemain at school foi tlnee ioais, which is 
impossible, because on that day I cannot possibly remain there 
longei than foi 24 houis What 1 really mem is that next 
New Year’s da), I shall complete my thud yeai in sihool. As 
this denotes the future completion ot an action, the coi rect tense 
is the / mine perfect, and we should siy ‘ Next New Yeai’s day 
I shall hate leen three yeais at school ’ 

874 ‘Hindus use to bum their dead.’ — The veib 
use denoting custoinaiy action is not now employ* d in thepiesent 
tense We may say ‘ Hindus used foimei ly to do so,’ but not 
‘ Hindus use to do so now ' The sentence above should there- 
foie be ‘ It is the custom of Hindus to bum their dead ’ 

875 ‘When will we have the pleasure of seeing 
you again 9 ’ — Will is wiongly usid foi shall Feeling plea- 
sure is not dependent on oui mil, foi we cinnot bung on the 
feeling when we like The sentence should theiefoiebe ‘When 
shall we have the pleasure of seeing you again * See sec 233 

876. ‘ Except you get permission, you cannot 
pass’ — The use ot except to govern a danse is now obsolete, 
and whole it i\as so u&ed, the conjunction unless is now used 
The sentence should tliciefoic be 'Unless )ou get peimission, 
) ou cannot pass ’ 

877. ‘ 1 will not go until a yeai in the least ’ — 

Until a yeai. — Until denotes point of time, and cannot 

govern ‘ a yeai,' which denotes a period of time. Say ‘ foi a 
year ’ 

In the least — At is the pioper proposition Say at least 
The definite article is genet ally understood m phrases like at 
least, at most, at last * I will not go toi a yeai at le ist,’ 

878 ‘ 1 informed this to him Inf mm takes as ohjeat 

the uoi (l oi phrase denoting the prison to uhom the information is 
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gnen, and the word oi phase denoting the information given is 
mttoduced by of We should theiefore soy ‘Imfotmed lnm 
of this ’ 

879 ‘ Entei ing, the sudden blaze dazzled me 
half-blind ’ — The subject that the paiticiple would natuially 
be taken to i efez to is blase This is ob\iously absurd, as it 
was not the light that enteied, but the pei«on denoted by me 
Say therefore ‘ ou entering,’ oi 1 no I enteied ’ 

880 ‘You must give up your papeis within one 
o’clock ’ — Say ‘ Yon uius> give up youi papers by one o’clock’ 
Wnlim should be used only with an e\piession denoting a 
jeuud of time, as * within thice boms,’ not with one denoting 
a point of tune 

881 ‘1 knew this long befoie’ — ‘ Lcnq before * should 
not be used without mentioning oi alluding to the poiutof time 
oi some cirt nrnstauce befoie which the action it modifies 
ocouiied Poi example, ‘ You only learnt it yesteiday, but I 
knew it long befoie ’ ( yesteiday being undeistood) 1 Ihnew tliu> 
long before ’ should theiefoie be ‘I knew this long aqo ’ 

882 ‘I will write you to-moi row ’— Say ‘I will 
wnte to you to monow ’ The English usage is that when tbeie 
is only one object, that should bo the direct object , as “I wrote 
two leiteis,” “ 1 asked a question ” There can be no indirect 
object unless there is also a dnect object “1 wiote him a 
lettei,” “ I gave him a piesent ” 

883 ‘ By the exei cising oui faculties they are 
Improved ’ — The use of the aiticle befoie exercising takes 
away eutnely fiom it the chaiactei of a \eib, which it has as 
a geiund oi a painciple, and makes it a veibal noun As such 
it cannot Lake an object We should therefore say ‘By e\ei ci- 
sing oui faculties, they are improved,’ oi ‘ Oni faculties aie 
impiovcd by being exercised (ot, by exeicise) ' 

884 ‘They live at Madras ’ — Should be ‘They live m 
Madias ’ 

Note 1 — In, not at, is used With the name of the principal citi of a 
couutij at oi in with those of olhei less important tonne , 

Note 2 — At (lifleis fiom m as cxtei nal situation diffeis fiom internal 
<■ dilation , as, ‘ at the fountain,’ hut ' tn the town ’ feo (1) * I stopped at 
Calcutta,’ and (2) 1 1 stopped in Calcutta ’ has e not the samo meaning , 
(1) means 1 On arming on the boideis of Calcuttu, I stopped ’ Sinnlnili, 

'ih la tiam stops at Calcutta 1 (2) means ‘I took up niv abode inside Cal 
cutta ’ So wo speak ot a battle being fought at (i c , ncai) Waterloo, hut of 
a house being situated in London In some casts, however, both am 
applicable i ‘at oi i n school oi tlmich’ , lnitwcnnisl sax ‘of home. 
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885. ‘ It is two days that I went a"Way ’ — This is a ! 

misuse of that for since We should say ‘ It is two days since 

I went away,’ or * I have been away foi two days ’ 

886. ‘ You are very kind, and for which I thank 
you ’ — No co ordinate co»i unction 'should be used befoie a lela- 
tive (% e., a relative pionoun oi a rektne .idveLb) unless there 
is a relative in the pteceding clause to which the con]nnction 
connects the one that follows it ns, ‘ You ai every kind, which 
I baldly deseive, and foi which I thank you ’ 

In the given sentence, and must theiefoie be omitted 

887. ‘Scarcely had the rain ceased, than the f 
sun shone ’ — Heie theie is no comparative, and consequently 
we cannot have than We should say ‘ Scatcoly had the l am 
ceased ulien the snn shone ’ 

888 1 Gray is a supei lor poet than Parnell ’— 

Superior, though a comparative m Latin, is not such m Eng- 
lish, and cannot theiefore take than aftei it. We should say 
* superior to,’ and the sentence should be * Gray is a superior 
poet to Parnell ’ 

X B — The same mlc applies to ivfeiio., prior, antenoi, $ c 

889. ‘The pleasures of the undei standing are 

more preferable than those of the senses '-—Pieferable 
to means hettei than Piefeiable therefore has a compHrafive 
signification, and moie preferable should he consideied ns a 
double compai alive, winch we me not allow id to use. We 
should theiefoie say ‘ Tfio pleasures of the understanding are 
piefeiable to those of the senses ’ ° 

890. ‘ No sooner the rain ceased than the sun 
shone “Ueie we have tuo past actions, the lain oeismg, and 
the snn shining, the fiistpuoi to the second The fiist would 
tlierefoie be piopeily exposed by the past perfect tense of ihe 
verb, and we shonld say ‘ No sooner had the lam ciased than 
the snn shone.’ 

891 ‘ 1 have lent him a book last week which he 

did not return as yet ’—This Rpntence exemplifies the mis- 
use of two tenses— the present peifect, and the past indefinite 
The present perfect te.rse cannot, horn if R signifif ation, he modified 
by an adjunct denoting point of time In the above sentence 
tost week means some point of time m the pist week and the 
piesent perfect tense should be changed into the past tense 

As 7 let means ‘ from that time to this,’ and expresses a 
penod of time and the proper tense to be msed with n is 
the piesent perfect Besides, the state oF the book being un 
returned continues to the piesent time, and should be expressed 
by the present pei feet tense F 0 
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The sentence should theiefoie be wntten { I lout lum a 
book last week which he has not leturned as yet ’ 

892. ‘ He has not had the report before him 
when he wrote that article’ — Heie we have the present 
pei feet tense m the fnsi sentence, and the past indefinite in the 
second, w Inch is a vio’ation of the rule of the Sequence of 
Tenses Change has not hai into had not 

893 ‘When we entered, we had found that the 
judges had all taken then seats, each in then usual 
place ’ 

There are two eirors in this — 

1 * We had found,’ would mean that the fact was dis- 
eoveied before entpimg, foi the pluperfect tense denotes the 
eailier of two past actions. The content and the use of when 
show ibis is not meant, and the past indefinite tense must 
therefore he used 

2 ‘ Each m then usual place,’ should be ‘ each m his usual 
place,’ foi distiibutives must be tieated as singular, and there is 
no necessity w hatevei heie foi dep.n ting fiom the lule See 
^ec. 341 

Of couise when onlv onpgenderis meant, as in the sentence 
wo hme jnsfc coi reded the nin^piiline oi fennrine singular 
must bp used aoc'uding as the getidei expressed ip ma c culineor 
fe» linine As ‘ England expects evei y mini to do hi-, duty’ , ‘ It 
js natural tliat every mothoi should suckle hei own child.’ 

894 ‘ He told that I am going home ’ — Ws have 
hue i violation oF the rule of the Sequence of Tenses, and a 
confusion of the direct md indu eel foi ms We shonld say eithei, 

Duect — He told me, ‘ I am going home ’ , or, 

Ii dneot — He told me that he was going home 
jJ/ie must he inserted aftei told, which, as an mtiodncing 
verb must lme a peri- on ii object 

895. ‘The expression sounds harshly ’ — Heie what 
we mean to txpre-s is tl>o quality of the sound , not the mannet 
of the smmdlna We should theiefoie u=e 'har^h 

Note — In oidor to dotonnmo whether an adjective oi an adverb shonld 
be used m such cases, wo should considor wbothoi tbo quality of tlio thing 
denoted by the noun oi pronoun, or tbo mannci of tbo action denoted bj 
tlio veib, is meant to bo expressed The following examples will illustrnto 
this point — 

The nvoi appeals cleat =It seems that tho mer (i o , its watoi) 
is clcai 

Thorivei appears c/rai Zi/=I can see the livei cleat ly,i e , distinctly 
v/ Ho feels teat in , ho feels uatntly tho insult offeied to him 
Ho always appenis *to bci neat , lie diessos neatly 
He lives free fiom caro , he lives fteely at his biothei’s expense 
Holias giovvn (/rentbvlusvvisdom , he lias giovvn at eatly m repute 
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896. ‘Since two months 1 went to school daily,* 
-—Since refeis to a poi.it, not i period, of tunc, and cannot 
tlierefore govern 1 tna months ' ,* and tho past indefinite tenso 
cannot bo need for an action extending' to tho prqconfc time. 
The sentence should therefore be wiifcten 'Poi two months I 
have been going to school daily * 

S97 ' It is a long time since I have been study- 

ing English,* — Since denotes a point of tune, and tho pie^eni 
pei feet tense * 7 mrc been studying,’ duration of time the two 
cannot, fheiefoie, be used together The sentence should be 
* I have been studying English for a long time ’ 

v 

S9S. ‘ It is after a long time that you have come <- 
to see us ’ — This is a common mistake foi * It is a long time 
since 3 ou came to see ns,' or ‘ Ton ha\ e not been to see ns for 
a long time * Similatly * It is moie than two 3 ears that I am 
doing this,’ * I have been doing tins for more than two yens * 

899. ‘1 am sick from yesterday .’ — Sich shonld be 
j? 7 , .the present indefinite tense shonld bo changed into the 
present perfect, because the illness continue-, to the time of 
speaking , and from shonld be since 

Since should bo used in reckoning fiom past time to the 
present, «« 7 <?« the point tcherc ike tichoiTcnds is ah>o specified, m 
which case we may hive Irom Tims we m«y say *1 was ill 
jrom yesterday till this morning* The given sentence shonld 
therefore be 1 1 lmo been ill since vesicular ’ 

900 He has been either educated at home or 
at a private school — Here, * eithei -01 * is intended to oppose 
nltei natively, tbe pluases ‘ at home * and ‘at a pi ivate school.’ 

The sentence should he written 1 He has been educated citliei 
at home 01 at a private school ’ 

901 ' After he had visited Calcutta he has re- 
turned to Benares’ — Here \vc have two pisfc actions, one 
taking place before tho othei, nud according to the mle foi 
the use o r the past pei feet tense, tint tense must be used foi 
the first of these, the otlmibeing siniph expressed b\>' tlie pisfc 
indefinite and the sentence' mnt.t be ‘.After he had visited 
Calcutta, lie returned to Benares' 

902. * He is the boy whom I told you failed in 
the examination ’ — Whom is here supposed to ho governed 
by told and hence the erioi The fact is that ‘ T told yon ’ is a 
parenthetical clause, and tho relative is the nominative to 
jui/rK e ra tv suppose the relative as <0 he underetood 
efoie / as the ohjcjfcef told) The relative shonld therefore 
be ic no 
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‘Tins is the boy who (I told you) failed in the examina- 
tion.’ 

‘ This is tlio boy who, as I told you, failed m the examina- 
tion ’ 

903. ‘ Who do you think m'e to be ? ’ — The leal 
construction of this sentence is ‘ Do yon think me to be who ? ’ 
-|ust as we say ‘ Do yon think me to bo a fool ? ’ and as fool in 
tins is m apposition with me, and tbeiefoie m the ob]ective 
case, who should bo in the same case, and should therefore bo 
"i ho ill 

904 ‘ Let you and 1 the battle ti y ’ — Let is a h ansi- 

tive verb and governs you and J, which should both be theie- 
fore in the olr|eclive case The sentence should be ‘Let you 
md me the battle ti y ’ 

905. * He is not the person whom I thought that 
he was’ — Whom is in apposition with he, ‘I thought* being 
parenrhetical, and should therefoie be m the same case as he — 
%is , the nominative ‘ He is not the person who I thought lie 
was ’ 

906 1 You are a much greater losei than me ’ 

Than is a eon-junction and cannot govern an obji ctive case 
Me should tbeiefoie bo I wlnoli would be nominative to am 
nndei stood 

Usage however seems to allow the consh notion. See 
Dun’s Jhqhei English Grammar , as well ns the following from 
the Queen’s English — 

“The faefc, is, Hint theio no two wajs of coiisliucting a clauso with a 
oompTintm. mid * than ’ You mnj snv eitlici ‘than I’ oi 1 Ilian me' If 
jou say tlio fonnci, a on uso what is tailed nil elliptical cvpiession , i c , an 
oxpiossion in which something is loft out — and that something is tlio sorb 
‘am ’ ‘ lie is waser thnu I,’ being tilled out, would be * Ho is wiser than 
Tam ‘ lie is wisei than mo,’ is tlio dnect and complete construction 
'Hie diffeionco between the two usages seems to ho ilus and it is cunous 
Ij confumativo of wlnt has licen sometimes obsened that men in oidmary 
coin ei sc shrink, m coitain cases, fiom tlio nso of the baio nominate o of 
tlio pei sonal piononn Whoio solemnila^is icqiiiicd, iho construction m 
tho nominatne is used Om Lord’s \woids will occm to us (Tohn, XIV, 28), 
1 Mv fatliei is gicatoi than I ’ But m oulmnrv comoisntion this constinc 
t >on is goneially avoided ns sounding too weight! and foimal In collo 
rpnnl tnlh wc comraonh sav citliei, ‘ lie is oklei tlinn mo,’ or peihapsmoio 
liefpicntlv, ‘ Ho is oldoi than I am,’ and so with tho ollici pci sonal pio 
nouns he, ‘•he, uc, and they ” 

907. ‘She is as tail or tallei than hei biothei ’ — 
Tins oxpiessed m full will bo ‘ She is as tall than her lnofcher, 
or taller than liei brother ' — winch is obviously wrong, as than 
is novel used except, with a compaiatne Wo should theie- 
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fore e\])ioss the piopei coviolalivc with oath adjective, and 
suj ‘ She is as tall as, 01 taller than, lioi hiothei ’ The foini 
‘Sho is as tall as hei biotbci, 01 tallei 1 is, Lower ei, piefciable. 

908 ‘Eveiywhere nothing tout want and misery 
are to be seen Nvthiuij, tho uounuative of are, is m tho 
singular nu m box, and arc should theicfoxo bo r* Tho uroi ib 
duo to theic boing two singular ltouuf connected by and just 
befotc tho x cib These, howexoi, aic ou tho objective case, 
being governed bj the piepositiou Z/iti 

909 The lapidity of his movements were be- 
yond example. 

liapidity, tho nonuuatixe, i>> siugul.n, while tho xeib wen, 
i 'tjihnal Jt should be uas. The inter vemug noun Movements, 
which is pluial, lias led to the euoi , but movements i\ in tho 
objectne case, governed by the proposition of 

910. ‘The committee who was appointed last 
session, report' in favout of the bill.’ — The 
committee is appointed «•> a body , and they lepoit on a matter 
us a body, i o., in then' collect no cap*citj, and not in then 
individual capacities committee, in this sentence, should there- 
fore ho const med as siiigubu And when a # collective noun 
denotes a body, it should have a snignlai \oib,*aud the lelatixo 
used with it must be which, not who Tho scuteuce should 
theiefoie bo wntteu ‘The committee, which was appointed 
last session, leporls m favour of tho bill.’ 

911 ‘ Twice three aie six ‘Two and thiee aie 

five' — ■* Twice thico ' means the pioduct of thiee multiplied 
by two and ‘two and tlneo* means the Hint of two and 
tmec. The subject is tbeiefoie singular m both sentences, and 
are should be is * 

912. ‘ His statements weie as follows ’—vie is a 
lolatno hole, being equn alent to which 4 His statements were 
(those) which follow,’ aud fallow should accoidmgly bo in the 
plural number. 

If statement woio used, wo should say ‘ His statement uas 
as follows ’ * As follows ’ is also couectly used in such cousti ac- 
tions as * He spoko as follows,’ whu li is elliptical foi eitlioi ‘ He 
spoke as it follows,’ it being nnpeisoual , oi, ‘ Ho spoke m such 
manner as follow s ’ 

913 ‘How to do this 9 ’ — This is often ungiamranti- 
callv used bj itself, tho governing sentence ‘ Toll me,’ oi 4 1 do 
not kuow 5 being left out. To do has no word to depeud on, and 
the sentence is tlieiefoie obviously vuong. 
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914. ‘A failed candidate’ — Tins ugly expression is 
foiniod under the mistaken idea that to fail is a transitive veib, 
meaning to phich in an examination, and not, as it is, an mtian- 
sitive veib, meaning to be unsuccessful When lists of candidates 
.ue headed ‘I’ailed,’ ‘Passed,’ these aie simply shortened foims 
of ‘Those that have failed,’ ‘ Those that have passed ’ 

Similarly (such expressions as * thepioperty of a gentleman 
left the country ’ 01 , proceeded home) &c , so often seen m 
advertisements, are quite mcoiieet 

915 ‘I do not know to read 9 ’ — This is a veiy com- 
mon blundei English idiom requires that v\ hen A now governs 
an infinitive phiase, ‘lie latter should he preceded by how We 
should say 1 1 do not know how to read ' 

916 ‘ She is such a great talker that few like her 
company 9 ’ — Say so ijrcat a talkei Such is piopeily applied 
to species ot nature, so to deg) ee ‘ such a nation as this,’ ‘to 
whom ue gave no such commandment,’ ‘ a nation so great,’ ‘ so 
pioud a man,’ ‘ not such a pioud man ’ 

This is the mle giammarians lay down The best English 
writers, howevei, use such and so indiscriminately. ‘ Such an 
awful lepulse ’ — Mir.iCdS ‘ Such an exact iccord ’— -Covwci* 

917 They *i etui ned back again to the same city 

from whence they came foith— In tins sentence, the 
Avoids bach, again , same, f tom, forth aie redundant and should 
he omitted, * 


j COMMON ERRORS WITH CORRECTIONS. 

(NB — TJio collections uic given m italic^ ) 

91 S Eirois ansing fiom the omission oi misuse 

of the articles 

1 cumc m carnage — a euhiage 
Budge is building ov ei Junnm — a h ulgc, the Jumna 
1 am lending a poeti v — Omit a , oi say ‘ a poem,' oi * a piece of 
potli 1 1 ’ instead of ‘ a poeti J ’ 

I am socking an omplojment — Omit an 

lliave m ui gent business — Omit an , oi saj ‘a piece of mgeiit 
business ’ 

Ho is the student of Hindu Collcgo— « student, the Hindu College. 
TIio gold is heavier metal than the non — Gold is hcaiiei metal 
. than non 

\ J Ganges flows into Baj of Bengal— tfte Ganges, the Bay, & e 

Why do you attempt i suck long journey f—btich a long ho long 
a) join ncy 

** tlo j ou not follow a so good example — so good tin example 
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'1 Ins i*- not n good sugar — Omit ‘ a 1 

Lngli-h defeated Mhhrittas — the l nghth, the Vahratta » 

Hot* is industrious creature — the foe, «n mdire/riows 
Tho jindo is a hid feeling — Omit the (But * tlio pndo or i Bis 
munis great ’ is correct Tho rule 1 is to omit the hoforo 
abstract nouns, wlieu tiny denote qualities oi actions 

919 Errors arising fiom the wrong position of 
words : 


Vkliu titled wreclv Ins kingdom — AJ bai u l d Itthl nigdoui icu-cly 
'these all mamrotsme ripe — put ‘all* bifotc ‘ thebe’ oi aftci ‘nu’ 
1 oiu bo<b hands me duty — both i/ottr hand' 

'l he king’s some Mildiers — ••ante of the ling's toldici - 
r e vl md lie returned Bonn. — he a nd I 
^ ** h B — In sneaking of vuurnlf and nnotbeijoi otheis, alway s put ) out 
.self last f " ~~ 

v* llircc and quartet lliiptes, unand a half feet — (luce llvpcch 
ttud a quarter , ten tccl i nd a half 
1 here is no tiling such ns clumcc — no Mich thing <re 


920. Errors arising from wrong modes of asking 
questions : 

V* lien the buttle of I’liniput tv \s fought •'-HT-ui inis the battle 
af Pampnt fought 

lovthom v ou will give the letlci — II eft yon gue (oi, idiom 
mil you one the tcttu to ? ) * 

11 hat hooks ton re id J — TP/mi bool i do you tend * 

" h it the muster frnul to von * — ll7iui did (In master tag to non { 
the pruiee ms ill oi not s — Il«s the prince iff * 

You came lo see me, is it not J — Did you not * 

How high tile will was 1 — teas the tinff ” 

Please tell me wlicrejsjic ■* — ichciche re 
I linked him vvh it o’clock was it Winf o clock- it tr«- 

921. Errors arising from the violation of gram- 
matical rules- 6 




M\ lif tic sistei cannot /md us tov — he. tog 
Ambition is one of those passions that is ne\u satisfied — ai c 
! nuer fatigued 

v To whom sh ill I give this books— the c bool - 
Thiounos ou cun Mdes — cm y mfc 
Hcieis the uip, please fill— Jill it 

\ B Birois of this class are vciy common, but can hceasilv eoucetcd 
reference to giummatical rules m any tevt-book, sij 51 \sy N 0 * t ]j VIN . 


922 Ei rors arisingfrom the misuse of the posses 
sive case . ^ 


Ceylon’s gmunoi— the Gvu. nor at Ceylon 
Tlie garden’s w ill— the iraff of the gulden 
The letter's envelope— the cnielope of the lettei, 

I called \t joursjcsterdnj— at youi home 

i }bCOl j c ^ io t-i\ ‘I went to Thompson anil Co’s, (to the 

Bool seller s) j ester d.n • 1 bo mle re that the possess c e iso of the name 
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m designation of a pci son iruiv be used b\ itself to denote Ins place, but 
tins mle does not extend to tbc possessive s of pionou ns 


923 Ert oi s arising fi om the misuse of adjectives 
and adverbs of comparison — ‘ much,' * veiy,’ ‘too,’ 
&c , 




Poona is lieu Bomb n than Calcutta — Mean > 

Tins bov is clo' er as mj cousin — as clcui u$ 

Tins boise is elicapu to the othei— cheaper than 
'1 he question is nmtli difficult — is i ci y difficult (oi, is one of 
Mitch ihflicitltii) 

(Put it is collect to sav ‘muck Lcavici,' ‘much moio ditlicult ’ 
3Tu> h in it qn llifj a tompai alive, but not a positive 
Give me i little flowers — « Jea flatter* 

Mint poctucs — Hindi pocti y (many poem*) 

The climate ot Imncv cllj is «uponoi than that ot Malabai — 
mipcuor to 

Silo nmde lunch mistake — many umtukc '■ 

ITonev is too sweet — lei y at cat 
/ The box is too much laige — much too lot ye 


924 Errors ansingfiom the use of wiong tenses 
of verbs , ' , 

P.ibci Ins founded the Mogul Lmpnc — Baba founded , $c, (because 
the act of founding is a single and not i continuing ict Put it would be 
coircct to say ‘ The Mogul tinjiiio Ins pissed aw aj because the stato ot 
things In ought about by the action of passing iw ly concmues to the pic 
sent time Foi the snme ie,ison it is coircct tosav ‘ Suttee Las ’been abo 
lished,’ ‘ The Pjiamids lia\ c stood foi ages) * > 

Hem j VIII 1ms been mm lied six times — ITtniy 1 III tuts wanted, 
§ c , (because he is not li\ mg now ) j. 

lie has aimed an horn ago — he annul, $ c 
He vos ioimorlv been a teaeliei — he Has $ c 
(Ike rule is that the p> ct.cn t pa feet cannot bo qualified bj an 
oi.pi cssion denoting tune, pa*t and gone ) 

The Suez Canal jvas open foi scvoial jeais — lias been open 
Theie had been ram last night — uasiaiw 
v * 1 bid conic to see von vesteiduj — came (foi , m these two sen 
tcuccs we have not tico pa*t action*, onepuot to the ofhu) 

925. Euois ausing fiom disiegard of the sequ- 
ence of Tenses 

1 thought lie is my fiiend — tea * 

He sw oio that it is false— 1 > a* 
el lie said that the caith was not l omul— it 
He intended to have come — to come 


926, Eirois ausing from 1 the omission, or 2. 
unnecessary mseition, or 3 misuse of prepositions: 

1 I vv isk to mention v ou a circumstance — to you 
He vv otild not listen me — to mi 
He attends lus duties — to hit ditfici 
You should prnj Ood evu> da}— to Cod, 
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The judge disposed the ea«e — of ihe case , 

He complied my tequest —rath my icguc.t 
He prohibited me to speak — from *pca.hing 
I have somethin" to ask of you— Ho 1ms reached to manhood— 
Ho married to lus cousin— The Gel mans intaded into 
France — He resisted against lawful authority Omit the 


cposition 

3 Be carefnl to guard from dangei — a gainst 
He deprived me from mv gam— or 
He lives at London — in 
He is pleased bv his prize— 

1 went on the railway station — to 
'ihe bullo'ch strayed in mv field — into 
k. He lias gone into Fnglnnd — to 

Alvsore is to the south of India— m ( To the with .mould mean that 
Mtsoie is not in India It would be light to say Ceylon is to the south or 
India ’ because Cot Ion is outside India ) 

/'He wrote tlns'b\ a steel pen —mth ( By denotes agent oi doer, trit/i 

inplinment or menus ) 

927. Errors arising from the use of the Passive 
for the Active Voice 


Tins passage is refonodtothe stort of tlioold man and the ass — 
rek’r- 

Much tiouble was ensued fiom the neeident — ensued 

Was escaped — (had) escaped 

IIis fame was lesoundcd on eierv side — >e ounded 


928 Erroi s arising from wrong use of expressions 
of time — ‘ since/ ‘ ago,’ ‘ befoi e,’ &c : 

I have been ill smee fit e davs — foi (The rule is tli it since should 
neier be followed b\ an expression denoting a penod of nine It mat, 
bower ei, ho preceded bv such an expression when the terb in the sentence 
is in the post tenso ‘ tlieie was a file a foi tmglit since ’) 

(He joined tlio College before tfo months — tiro months ago 
tit is i ci \ told m England at the time of wmtei — 1 « icmfci 
i'l here was thunder this dot morning — Omit ‘day’ 
esterdnvaught — last night 


1 / 


4 


929 Eriors m the use of ‘other,’ ‘others,’ — 
‘ another,’ ‘ not any ’ — ‘ no ’ 

I have only two pons— one is heie, and another is at homo — the othc> 
Solomon was wisei than all men — all other men (Foi if Solomon was 
a man, and we say lie was w isei than all men which cvpios«ion includes 
Solomon, it would mean that Solomon was wisei than himself, which is 
absurd Foi the same leasou we should sar not ‘ 3 he tomd rone is liotrei 
than all the zones ’ hut ‘ nil the ofbei rones ’) 

There was nor any one m the house — no one (But it is light to sat 
he would not eat ant food ’ It must be noted liowevei, that lieie not 
goes w ith the r erb, while m the foi mci it goes w ith any ) 

930 Errors arising from the wi ong use of ‘ say,’ 
‘ tell,’ ‘ speak,’ ‘ see,’ 4 find ’ &c 

He told that tlio moon had nsen — said 
He tells that the ride has. ebbed — '«?/« 
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Tell ns an account of yoiu tint els — gne 
■v/~Tell my compliments to youi fatlici— gne 
He stud me lie ms going — laid 01 said to 
I have something moio to speak on the subject — *»y 
When I went to Ins bouse, I saw tho floor abut — found 

931. Miscellaneous errors : 

Ho has left his boohs at his house — at home 
I will leply nil on I got to my house— get home 
t He is failed in tho evnnunation — hai failed 
i J The esnimmtion will begun from Monday — oa 
Make an injury to a peison — do 

He maintains hishvcbhood hi lioncstuoik — obtains lus Inch hood, 
01 maintains himself 
X told him to lay don n — he 
He will likely nmvo to day — puihabhi 

The lenson of my calling you was "because I ■wanted to speak to 
you — that I wanted 

There is no place foiyou — we aie alicady ciowded — loom for 
place 

It is 10^ o’clock , G 30 o’clock train — half past fen o’clocl , G 30 
tiam 

— Adapted fr6m McMortui 



CHAPTER XV 

AMBIGUITY AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 


932. An expression is s.ud to be ambiguous , when it can 
be mterpieted in two oi moro ways, and theie is nothing to 
determine which of these intei pi etations is the correct one, 01 
the one intended ' Ambigmty is one of the causes of obscurity, 
and shdnld, tberefoie be caiefnlly"' avoided Wo shall giro 
examples of the principal kinds of ambiguity 

933 1. Ambiguity of personal and demonstra- 

tive pronouns 

1 Tlie pedant assuied Ins pation that although ho conld not direst 
the bo v of the knowledge lie lmd alrcadr imbibed, unless he would em- 
powei hnn to disable Ins fingci «, lie would endear out to liievent his 
future lmpioremoiit”— Rodehic Uwdou 

This sentence might be w i itten without ambiguity thus 

The pedant of knowledge, nlioadj imbibed, unless 7ic i»cic uu- 
jiouercd to disnble the little etrtclsfci’s fingeis topiorent Ins pupil’s 
f iitme impiorcmcnt ” The pionoun now l etoi s crelusir oly rothepcdnnt 

The ambiguity nnsing fiom he m aieported speech is lllus- 
tiated by the following — 

lie told the conchuinn that /it would bo the death of him it he did not 
into care w hut he was about and mind what he said ’ 

i in ^ en ^ lOT1 of the wntei r\ as that he m ‘ he would 

he the death should lofor to the coachman, who wonld kill his 
employer by lash dnvmg, but the emplorer might veiy easily 
be meant J J 


his father, he will die,’ is a snmlai 


1 If the lad Reaves 
example 

It is a fi equenfc soiuce of ambiguity — 

. “ R (th® Hoi man conquest) did not abolish the English 

bnt ^ br , on ." h< ‘' 1,1 11 °ew language bv its side, which 

and wl l% S ,d PPl t nte 1^ a l/ he of m te.com se, 

mfeJid l i d d + »" ot y ieW tothe reviving eldei speech till it had 

Fnrnno d a^+ by + 1 ° ^fusion that the roc.ibulmy of one 

Enropean tongue evet leceived fiom anotlier ” 

Here .the last two it's may he taken as standing for the 

4 1 
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English or ilie Norman -French (the languago brought in by the 
Norman Conquest) 

934 II Ambiguity of relative pronouns. 

The relative piononn causes ambiguity when its antecedent 
is not clearly indicated. 

‘ Oar house is near the school which is a great nuisance,’ 
may mean — 

1 The school is a gieat nuisance , 
ti Being neni tlio school is a gieat; nuisance, 

3 Not being near Iho school is n great nnisanco , 

according is the antecedent of which is 1 tbo school , 2 t bo 
fact of being near , 3 the fact of not being near 

In lpgaid to T,and IT, the only rule that can he given for 
avoiding the am bignity is never to use apionoun without mak- 
ing it perfectly clem from the context what it stands for 

f 935 III Ambiguity caused by the use of ‘not’ 

Not causes am bignity when it ib lclt uncertain wlmt part 
of the sentence is modified by it (See example 7, sec 940) 

In the example * I do not intend to help you beennso you 
are my enemy,’ it is hardly clear whether the meaning is 1 1 
do nob intend to help you, and my leason for not doing so is 
that you are my enemy ’ , oi ‘I intend to help yon, not because 
you are my enemy, bnt for some other reason ’ 

■J 936 IV. Ambiguity caused by the use of ‘any.’ 

When ‘ any ’ is used in a sentence m which a negative is 
caiclessly placed so as to leave it doubtful whether it modifies 
'any' or some other nord, the lesult is an ambiguity Foi 
example ‘ I am not bound to lecene any messenger you may 
send,’ may mean — 

1 ‘ I mn not hound to i ccenc a single one of yom messengers 

or 

U ‘ I am not hound to lcceivo ovorj one of the mcsscngcis i on mov 
send, whatovei may bo his character’ 

To express the fast meaning, sny ‘I nm bound to leceive 
none of yom messengei s ’ , and to express the socond say, 1 1 am 
not bound to receive eiery messenger yon sond ’ 

' 1 937 V. Ambiguity caused by the words ‘ but.’ 
'that,’ ‘only * 

Tint may mean except, on the of hot hand, n not more than 
1 ‘ As foi tho falsehood of ronr hi other, I fool no doubt, bur 

" hat you sa> is ti no ’ llei o iho pnnctuaf ion show a the mean 
mg of but, U7 , on the othci hand 

i ‘As foi rhe falsehood of \oni brothei T feel no dnubfc but 
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what jou sa\ is true’ Here but means but tha'^dinl the 
t-enlence ‘ I am suio what, jou say legardmg jour brother's 
falsehood is true ’ 

0 * I cspcctcd twchc , bid tcu curat ’ Kelt but maj mum on tno 

other hand, (contrary to mj crpcttatiou ) 01 it raoy mcau not 
iiioio than ~ 

lhat maj be used"as a relative, or a demonstrative, oi a. 
conjunction But whin it is used as a conjunction, wo must be 
caieful lo know on wh.it the sentence inti educed by it depends 
Ihus * I am so sutpnred by'this statement that I am going to 
leave, that I can make no ieply,’ may mean eifhci — 

1 ’ I am «o surpused by tins sLaiuneut, u. , that I am going to 

kale, that 1 can make no veplj oi 

- 1 am surprised bj tins statement to sucb a uegree, that I aui 

going to lent e, tbafc 1 can make no replj ’ 

The lulc about only is to place it immediately before the 
noid it modifies , as 

You only advise me= You aduec me aud do lioibmg more 

Oidy you adus- iuc=X on adiisc me, but no one else dote 

You advise only me— You ml' lee me but juu do not ad'isu ant 
oue else 

938 VI Ambiguity caused by the use of ‘as 
well as.’ 


‘As well -as ' causes ambiguity when it js not cleat whelhej 
it denotes manna, oi is simplj used as a conjunction equivalent 
to and ‘ 1 lovo him as w ell as j ou may mean — 

L I Io\o him 83 well as jou loio bun 
- 1 lo\c buu is w ell is X lov e \ ou 

d I lore bun and \ on 


939, VII Ambiguity ausmg from the placing of 
adverbs, or adverbial phrases 

Adtcr&i should be so placed that tbeie is no doubt vvhdt 
word oi avoids they qualify lienee we should nevei place au 
adverb betweeu two words to eithei of which it may lefei 

He left the loom slowly repeating Ins deteiiamatioii not 
to obey 

.Here slowly may qualify eilhci lejt, oi j c .pealing lo av oid 
ambiguity, put a comma aftei slowly, if ibo hut is intended, 
aftei room, if the second 

‘Rome once more ruled over the prostrate nations by tho 
poitei of superstition J 

This may mean cilhci of two things, — (1) that Romo had 
atafoimortimo mlul over the nations “by the powei of 
superstition, and now resumed that power , (J) that Rome had 
■rormeily ruled o\ei the notions by some other powei, — that oi 
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conquest, oi of impelled influence,— and now did so by a diftei- 
ent po\vci,.tljat of snpeisfcition The sentence, as it stands, 
most natuiallj bears the foimei constiuction To convey the 
latter meaning, it should staud thus “ Rome, by tho powei ot 
supeistition, once moie mled ovei the pi osti ate nations ” 


940 VIII Ambiguity ansmgfiom the patticiples 
with nothing to show what nouns they qualify 

Example 6, sec 910 lllustiates this. The following is 
^iinothei example 

* I saw an old school-fellow yesteiday when I j\ as m London 
walling down Regent Stieet, caipet-bag m hand.’ 

941 IX. Ambiguity arising from the use of the 
infinitive with ‘ to ’ 


This occuis when theie aie a numbei of infinitives, and it is 
not cleai wliethei one of them is co-ordinate with, or dependent 
upon, a previous infinitive (See sec 910, example 9). 

In many of the above cases, punctuation will lemove the 
ambiguity 

/ 942. X Ambiguity atising fi‘om the le'sthetive 
and co-ordinating uses of the lelatives 


This hind of ambiguity is best avoided by usmg ‘ who ’ and 
‘ which ’ co oidmaiiicly only and * that ’ icsh ictivcly only uhenciei 
it is possible to do so 

•T 943 Examples of ambiguity 

1. They dwelt m the loic of Gotland man 


(1) Tlurs dwelt, loicdby God and man in, 
(j) 'lhc} dwelt, loitiut God and man 


2 He loves you as much as John 

(1) Re lo\e3 } on, as much as he loics John oi , 

(2) lie loaes jou, ab much as John loics you 

3 J saw him quite ivell 

(1) lsiw linn in sound health , i e , In, w as in sound hcilth 

when I saw him, oi, 

(2) 1 saw Lim quite distinctly — (Heie well is an adveib modi 

Tying saw, while m the lust intci jactation it is nn 
ndjcctnc qualifying him ) 


4 The student gained a price which teas of gieat use to him 
afterwards 

(1) Tho student gamed a pmc and theprue wus of great 
, * „ , u " lohnn iftcrwurds (antecedent of uheh—prue) , or, 

(2) lho student gamed a piiiu, and his gammy the vi i/c was 

of gieafc nse to him attei waids (antecedent oi which— 
the sememe, the tin font j t 
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o. I like nothing but whal you do . 

Bo may be used m flie sense oipeijorm, oi it may be used 
as wbat B\I2» pioposes to call tbe pio-ierb, i,e., a veib standing 
foi anotbei veib. We have accoidiugly the two meanings — 

(1) I like nothing that is not done ly you , l c , 1 like onlj join 

actions , 

( 2 ) 1 like nothing hut uhat you hie, oi, 1 like only v\ hut you 

like 

0. I did not heai tohat you said, coming so suddenly into the 
loom 

Coming may lefei to you oi to J, and i\e liai e tbe fcuo 
meanings — 

(1) \.al tame so suddenly into the loom, 1 did not heai -ft hat 

3011 snd, oi, 

(2) 1 did not bear whit 3011 '•aid -when you came so suddenly 

ju to the loom 

7 , The remedy f oi divnkenness is not to bo ascetic 

(1) Xot Icing iitcchc r> tho lcnicdj foi diunkenness, oi 

(2) Bung a-cctic is not tho lemcdy foi diunkenness (hut 

'•omethmg else is the reiticdj ) 

S I cannot believe anything you say 

(I) I can believe nothing (that 3 011 snj , (<<,,! must disbchcv c 

e\ ci 3 thing 3 ou sa3 ; , oi , 

(J) I cannot belicic cv er3 thing 3011 snv, (1 c , I can believe 

011I3 ecitaui things 3011 sav, but must disbelieve otbcish 

9 Bo you intend to send your son to help me to 1101k 01 to 
play . 

(1) Do 3011 intend to send 3 out son lit oulct that lie 11U3 help 

me to v> 01k, 01 that lie ma3 lie Ip 1110 to phy ? 

(2) Do v on mtemllo send 30m sou in oulei that be inn} help 

me to vi 01k, 01 ni oidci tint be 111.13 pki3 9 01, 

(<1) Do 30U intend to send voui son m 01 (lei that be ma3 help 
111c to v\ 01k, or do 3 ou intend to pln3 * 

10 1 told you before all about it t 

(1) I told you about it, before 1 told any one chc, 

(2) I told vou about it bcfoic au3 ono clso told 3 ou , 

(<1) I told you lbout it m the presence of all , 01, 

(I) 1 told 3 ou all (01013 thing] about it prciioutly 

J 1 I am told he has a cot tain income from property 

( 1 ) I am told he h is tome income fiom piopeil3 , oi 

(2) I am told he has an income ltoin piopertv, on vihicli bo 

111113 depend, i.t , winch is not uiicc* turn 01 prccai ioitb 

12 He told the banker he would kill him if he wet e not cai e- 

jul * 

(1) lie' told the banker ‘ i will kill 3 on, if 3-011 uic not uucful * 

01, 

(2) He told the ban! ei ‘ Vou will kill mo d 1 am not cm etui/ 
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(d) lio told the bankei ou ■will kill mo if you art- noL rnuio 
eaicful ’ *» 

13 I think you will find my spelling at all events as gotd as 

(I) I tlimk 3 ou it ill lmd my spelling as good us bis, tbougb it 

may not be as good as anj other person’s , or, 

(1) I think j ou will find m3 spoiling as good as his, though m3 > 

■wilting, Ac , maj not bo as good as his , 01, 

(J) I think 30U will find m3 spelling as good as his, 01 eu if it 

bo not botlci 

14. Hand me the horse from Madias 

fl) bend mo, fiom Madras, tho hoi so , oi, 

( 2 ) feend 1110 the hoi so which has como fiom Madrus 

15 Did you see my agents at Bangalore , — 

( 1 ) Did you see my agents, when 3 ou were at Baugaloic 9 , oi 

( 2 ) Did you boo my Baugaloro agents J 

16 jHe is above deception 

( 1 ) He cannot ht detailed , 01, 

(2) lie w ill not stoop to decent others 




CHAPTER XVI, 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

EXPLAIN FD AND ILF NS PRATED, 


g 44 Figures of speech defined and classified. — 
Figures of Speech tiro deviations fiom tho otdinaiy spelling, 
construction or meaning of words There oro thus lluec 
classes of %mes Tigttics of Orthocnnphv, Figmes of Syntav 
and Figures of Rhetoric 

945. Rules for the use of metaphors and of figures 
generally. 

1 1 he r« semblance implied in a metaphot should he olwion-. 

nml iioi forced m far fetched, nr taken fimn the more 
ihsuuso branches of the arts and science* 

J Metaphors should lie mmed to the lntuio of tho subject 
treated of ^omo ate allowable, im beautiful, in poetru, 
which are inadmissible in ]<io c , some nun be frmcefnl m 
itraliori'- which would Ik. veil impiopoi m historical oi 
n1 tie eph cal composition f nv should thcicforn bo in ken 
ni cmploj null thoso met iphowi which aie neithoi ton 
hvelv nor too chanted for onr subject 
"1 We should careful Is woul mmng hit ml and iimtraltvr 
lamping* when speaking of the «nmo object, ns in “ Bovlo 
was tho/of/ici ot thoinmu and brnthc of ibe Hail ot 
for) ” 


t In describing tho «aine object, wc should avoid joining io 
collier diifrrcut or mixed inctnpbois, as m , 

1 I huddle m lnj snuggling muse in snia „ l/ 1 

Thai longs to launch into a bohlei Hravi ” 

Here the muse is first made a ho< «c then a flap and then a migci 
I Metaphors should not he pursued ton fai, oi, in other wolds 
wo should not shorn a mctaphoi When wc dwell too 
long upou the rest mblaticc on w Inch tho figure is founded, 
and carry h into all its minute eircnmstances, we fatigue 
the tender In this plav of fnnei, and rernlei our discourse 
ohsenre 


946. 'Allegory — An allegm v is a comparison between two 
remote subjects, continued th much seven nl sentences ire pat a- 
graphs, for the pnrposo of teaching a moml, oi giving lnstuu*- 
tion. The principal suhjeer is described by another subject. 
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lesemblmg it m its piopci ties and cnoumstanceb Tlie principal 
subject is thus kept out of view, and we aie left to collect the 
intention of the wnter or speaker by the lesemblanco of the 
pnniaiy to the secondaiy object 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pi ogress is a very good example of an 
allegoiy In it, the spiritual life of a Cinistian 13 lepiesented 
in detail by the stoiy of a pilgi im, named Chiistmn, leaving 
the city of Destiuction (this wicked woild), and going in seaich 
of the Celestial citv (heaven), which he reaches after many 
si niggles and difficulties (the trials a Christian has to undergo) 
In the Bible we have a veiy good example of this figuie in 
the SOth Psilm, where lsiael is desci ibed nndei the similitude 
of «i vine biongbt from Egy pt, fiom which country they had 
come into Palestine 

* The Vision of Muza’ (Spectator, No 196) is also a good 
example of allegoiy. 

947 Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at 
the beginning of two oi raoie woids neai one another, >as 
‘ Apt ollitei ation’s aitful aid.’ * Pound and round the ? ugged 
rock the ragged rascals ian 1 

n 1 The foully Zion teal os his fonclj Znn ’ 

^ 1 /foil /ugh /ns honour holds his /innghtv hend ’ 


948 Allusion is a figure by which some word oi plnase 
in a sentence is made to lecall some interesting tact, fable, cus- 
tom, Avi i ting oi saying , as “ When you go into the Museum, 
bp Aigns but not Bnaious ’ , “ The school w as a perfect Babpl " 

949 Anacoluthan (Gieok, a not following np) is a 
confusion of two difttient consti notions m the same sentence, 
oi a bieak in the grammatical sequence oi following 

P> Hut lend it (money) ntbei to thine cneim , 

11 ho if ho hi c ih, thou mmest with bcllei taco- exact the 
penulti 

— Met chant of Venice 


950 Anaphora is the l opetition of a word oi woids at 
the beginning oi end of two oi moie successive clanses of a sen- 
tence , as, 

“ TTaic >om tops, to Pines 
W ith ovoiv plant m sign ot worship uaic ” 

951 Anastrophe is a figuio wlieieby a woid which 
should nntui ally go before anothoris put aftei it as ‘ I have 
travelled England thonqli’ foi ‘ though England ’ 

952 Antanaclasis is a repetition of words, beginning a 

sentence, after a pai en thesis , as “ Shall that lieu t (which not 
only feels them, bnt which has all motions of life placed in 
them), shall that heait, Ac ” * 
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955. Anticlimax or Bathos is the opposite of climax 
(wlncli see), and descends from one cncurastauce to another , ns 

‘And though Dnlliousic, the gieit God of wm 
Lieutenant General to tho End of Mu ’ 

Heie m the first line Dalhousie is called a god, and m tho 
ne\t he is spoken of as an officei subordinate to another 

954 Antistrophe is leiteration at the end of successive 
clauses 01 sentences, 4 Wit is dangerous, eloquence is dangeions, 
a talent foi observation is dangeious, everything is dangerous 
that has efficacy and vigour foi _its characteristics ’ When the 
leiteiation is at tlie beginning of successive clauses oi sentences 
it is called Epanaphoia, as at the conclusion of Bailee’s 
speech in the impeachment of Wanen Hastings, wheie every 
sentence begins with the woids 4 1 impeach him ’ 

955 Antithesis (lifei ally a placing against or in opposi- 

tion) is a figure In which woids oi sentiments occurring m the 
same sentence aie opposed oi conhastcd, as ‘Want of intellect 
makes a i illaqe an Eden , a colleqe a sly ’ 4 In the midst of life 

we me m death 1 

‘ Though deep \ ct cleat , though gentle } ot not dull , i 
* 0117 without laqc, without oicrjlomng lull ’ 1 

956, Antonomasia is tlie use of the name of some office, 
dignity, piofession, science, or tiade, msteid of the proper name 
of the peison , as his majeshp for asking, his lordship for a 
nobleman, tin, excellency fen n goveinoi, the pJnlosopTiei of Meg ai a 
foi Euclid, oi, conveisely the use ot a piopei name instead 
of an appellative, as when a wise man is called a Cato, 
oi an eminent oraior a Ciceio, the application being supported 
by a resemblance m character 

957 Apheeresis is the omission of a letter oi syllable at 
the beginning o f a woid, as 'gvts for 4 begins,' 'twas for 4 it icas ’ 

958 Apocope is the omisBion of a letter oi syllable at 
the end of a woid , as eie foi evening, tli' for the 

959. Aposiopesis is a figure in which the speaker breaks 
off suddenly, as it unwilling oi unable to state wbat was m lus 
mmd , as, “I declare to yon that Ins conduct— but we must 
not now lose time in words ” 

Apostrophe is a sudden turning off fiam the subiect 
ot the discourse to oddiess some absent person or thing, as an 
oraloi invoking some hero of other tunes , as 4 Death is swallow- 
ed up m \ ictorx,w 0 Death where is thy stmo- ? 0 Giave 
where is thy victory ? 1 J “ 

961. Asyndeton is the omission of connectives, as ‘I 

in ’ ’ 
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came, I saw, I conquered * ‘ The wmd passeth over it, it is 
gone * 

962 Cataohresls is an abuse of words, a figure by 
which one word is wrongly pu ft for another, or by which a 
woid is too far wrested fiom its tine signification , a harsh or 
far-fetched mataphor , as, * Her voice was but (he shadow of a 
sound * 


963 Chiasmus is an inversion of the older of woids or 
phrases when lepeated 01 subsequently lefeued to m a sen- 
tence, thus, 


If over to bless thy eons 
/) My voice or hands deny, 

* These hands lot usoful skill foi sake, 

This voice m silence (lie — Dwight 

'^964 Climax rises by legular steps from one cucumstance 
to anotliei, till the thoughts cannot be carried higliei , as, 
“ There is no en]oyment of pioperty without government , no 
government without a magistrate, no magistrate without 
obedience, and no obedience wlieie every one acts as lie 
pleases ” 

' “It is an outiagc to bind a Roman citizen , to scorn qe him 
is an atrocious crime , to put him to death is almost a paincide , 
but to ciuoify lum, what shall I call it? ” 


965 Diaeresis is the separation of two adjacent vowels, 
by two dots placed over the latter of them, and showing that 
they are to be taken with two syllables , as, cooperate, aerial, 
zoology 

966. Elision is the cutting off of a letter or syllable at 
the beginning, middle, or end of a w ord, and includes Aphcerem, 
Syncope, and Apocope, which see. 


967 Ellipsis is the omission of some woid or words 
which thesense can supply in a sentence, but which aie neces- 
sary to a fall and peifeut constiuction 

Exaoti f 

Of the aiticle — * Tho bow and (the) imows aie broken ’ 

Noun — ‘I rilled at tho booksollei’s (Shop) ’ 

Adjectno — ‘ Much rain and (much) snow ’ r 

Pronoun — ‘Ho watched and (he) w opt, he felt and (7,c) 
prayed foi all ’ 

Veib — ‘ To eu is human, to foigne (is) divine ’ 
Paiticiple— ‘ Loving daikness latliei than (loving) light ’ 
Adteib — 1 Ho leads (well) and wiites well ’ 

Pioposition — * I spoke to John and (lo^famps ’ 
Conjunction — ‘John, (end) James, andiluuy ’ 

968 Enallnge is the use of one part of speech foi 
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another , as, ‘ Dunk ilccp ot lasto not tbe Pionau spring,’ 
where deep (adj.) is used foi deeply (adv ) 

£? 969 Epanalepsis is a figure by which the same woid 01 
clause is lepeated after intervening matter 

970 Epanaphora. Seo AnhslropJic. 

971 Epanorthosis is a hguie by ■which a speakei oi 
^utei lecalls what lie had said m ordei to substitute a stronger 
oi moie collect expiession , as, * most brave , bravo, did I say ? 
most heron, act’ , * The defeat or rather the rout * 

972 Epenthesis is tbe insertion of a letfei or syllable 
in tbe middle, (i e , anywheie except at tbe beginning or end) 
of a woid, as, nnpf equable (fiom impi enable), faithev (from 
farrci ) 

973. Epigram Q.lr cpi, upon, gramma , a wilting) is a 
concise and pointed saving somotimo saicastic, and of ten in 
poetical form as, “ A favouiilo has no friend." w- 

' 974 Euphemism is tho softemug of a Larsli oi of* 
ft'nsivo e\picssion, oi the substitution of a dehoalo woid oi ex- 
piession, foi ono which is haishoi indelicate , as, * He is no 
\intirc' for * he is dead ’ * Yon laboni andci a mistake ’ for ‘you, 
lie’ 

975. Exclamation or Ecphonesis employs woids of 
ordiuut v language m the manner of mt ejections to express 
sudden feeling oi emotion , as, 4 Wbat ’ ’ , 4 For shame ’ ’ , 4 How , 
slraugc r ’ 

976 Fable. — Tho Fable is a shoit allegory It embodies "" 
.1 moial in a special case, which is lcpicsented as a reality, and 
initiated as a stoiy, which suggests tho moral at onco 

Tbe stoi y of tho Old Man and the Bundle of Sticks contains e 
a moial li utli, the power of union, in a particnlai case, leprc- 
sented as a leal oi actual incident, and calculated to suggest a 
moral forcibly 

977 Hendiadys is the ospicssion of an idea by two 
nouns instead of a noun and a qualifying ad]Cctne, e,g„ 4 We 
diank m goblets and in gold ’ for 4 We diank m golden goblets ’ i/' 
it is confined to poetry 

978 Hypallage is the luteichange of the cases of w'oids 
in a sentence , as, ‘The waysides weio heaped up with dead,’ 
foi 4 Tbe dead weio heaped up on tho way sides’ , 4 Tbe guttois 
ran with blood,’ for ‘The blood iau m tho guttexs ’ 

979. Hyperbaton is the transposition of woids ; as, 
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‘ Silm 1 and gold lia\e I none' , 1 Broad is the nay tliat leadeth. 
io destruction ’ 

980 Hyperbole (exaggeration) consists in representing 
things as much gicatei or much smaller than they leally aie , 
as , 1 ltivers of blood and lulls of slain’ , * The naves lose xnouu- 

1 tains high ’ 

981 Intenogation oi Erotesis is a figuie which m the 
speaker adopts the foimof intei rogation, not to e\pipss a doubt, 
but, in geueial, confidently to asset t the leveise of nhat is 
asked, as, 1 Hast thou an aim like God ? or canst thou~lhundei 

' with a voice like him tJ ’ , ‘ He that planted (life eai, shall he not 
heai r he that fonned the eye, shall he not see 

982 Inversion fLat in, ieito,_ 3 turn) places lust n hat, 
accoidmg to custom, should bo last as, 

* Of man s lust disobulcucc and the flint 
Of that foibiddcn tiee 
Sint/, heaunhi muse ’ — (Milton ) 
v- /) lDiep in tlic &h id} sadness of i \nlc 

Far sunken fiom tliohcalthj bit. nth of mom 
>n fi urn the flon noon md tic’s one stni, 
r Sat <n cy him '(I Satin n — (7fcuf* ) 

983 Iiony es pi esses the couliaiy of nhat is meant, theie 
being something m tho tone oi mannei to show what is leally 
n meant, as nhen ne tell a mau ‘ What a clevet fellow 3 on me,’ 
leally meaning 1 What a fool yon aie ’ 1 

984 Litotes is a diminution 01 softening of a slaienieul, 
foi the sake of a\oidmgceusuie, 01 of expressing moie strongly 
what is intended , as, * a citizen of no mean city,’ 1 e , of a veiy 
illustrious one ‘ Ho little tiouble, 1 e , a gieat deal of tiouble , 

‘ Ho mconsideiable loss,’ 1 e , a vexy considerable loss 

985 Meiosls is a species of Hyperbole, and lepiesenls 
things as being much s mallei than they really ai’e , as , 1 a hand- 
ful of men’ , ‘ The matter lies in a nutshell ’ 

986’/ Metaphor.— A. niptan hoi is an_nnjHit(l sinnJc 01 
comparison It 13 an expression applied lioin one ub7i cr~ot 
attubute to another on account of some le^erublance ‘ He ib .r 
lion m the chase,’ e, he lesembles the lion in respect of hid- 
very See next Chapter 

987 Metathesis is a figure hv •which theJetters or sylla- 
bles of a woid me tiausposed , as, centei (ceutre) ,spi ite (spirit) , 
vuagci (raeagie) Cf © 3 ^, foi u>siemr, * 

v 988, Metonymy is a hguic m which a thing 13 donoled 
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by someth in g w bicb usually accompanies, or is related to it 
The follow mg aie the chief kinds of-metonymy — 

1 Wliuc the sign symbol 01 am significant adjunct ol a 
thing is put foi the thing itself ns, the crown or the 
sceptic foi i oualtn , the untie foi the pichtcy , the suoi d 
foi the militant piotcssion, the sill gotm foi the piofcs- 
‘•lon of Queen’* Counsel, the cloth for the l leir/U , grot 
haii foi old pi. 'on* 

~ J IVhuc the iii'-h tnnent is put toi the agent, ns 1 Ciomnell set 
up Pm hnment by the «(u>7e o] hi - pen ami *caltcicd 
them with tin. biiatli of hi& mouth ’ 

" U7icifl flu rontamci i- pvt toi the thing contained , as, ' tlicv 
smote thi at i/’ (» c itt inhabitants) ‘ The Lctth, boils’ 
re the watei m it 

1 11 licit the t(/ccf is pul foi tin iau c , as, ' He sat nndu the 

bhadc of the trees ’(re, the uces which' cause shade) 

<1 II hcie an vuthoi t- pvt toi his voil This is onlv a laiicti 
ot I, r <7 l am reading Milton, ’ t g , (his Moths) 

989 Onomatopeia is stick an imitation by tbe sound of 
the woids as may coirespond to oi snggest tbe sense Sound 
motion, and eien sentiment, may bo imitated by this hguie 

1 When Ajax strives some lock’s vast weight to thiow 
’llic line too 1 ibouis, and the vv oids mov c slow ’ 

These lines cannot possibly be read fast the slowness of 
the leading suggests the slowmess described m the lines Con- 
tiast the two following descuptious fiom Milton — the hrst of 
the opening of hell-gates, and the second of lieai en-gates 

“ On a budden open Hr, 

Willi impetuous lecoil uml j inuig sound, 

Th’ infernal doois, nud on then hinges gialci 
llmsh tliundci ” 

Heivin opened wide 

ILci evei during gates, hnnuoinous sound 
On golden hinges turning ’’ 

990 Oxymoron is a hguie ln^wbich an epithet ib added 
to a woid of a quite contraiy signification , as, 4 cuiel Kindness,’ 
‘ darkness visible,' 

991, Parable. — The jxnntle.is icry often undistmgmsli- 
able fiom the fable Where the two dittei, the foimei is the 
lepi mentation of something teal m life or naluie, while the 
latter lepiesents animals and even inanimate thiDgsas speakra" 
and acting The stoiy of the Fox and the Giapes is a fable" 
Theie a fox is described as hying to get at a (ranch of grapes 
He makes several attempts but fails. He then goes away, ex- 
claiming, 4 The grapes aie sour ’ The moral intended to be taught 
is that people often condemn ivhat they are not able to get The 
Gospels abound in paiables See Hattlmu, XIII, foi instance. 
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992 Paradox — A paiadox is a statement apparently 
false 01 absuid but leally true fcf Tlie Hydiostatic Paradox) , 
as, ' Thete the nohest was pool, and the pooiest live& in abun- 
dance,’ z e , the ncliest people were not content with what they 
had, and theiefoie felt as badly off as if they were poor, while 
the pooiest people weie content with what they had and felt 
as well off as if they weie lich. 

993, Pai agoge is a figni e by which a letter or syllable is 
added at the end of a woid , as, awaken for awake 

994 Pai alepsis oi Omission is a Bgnie by which we 
pietend to omit what we aie leally desirous of enforcing 
“ Youi idleness, not to mention youi impel hnence and dishonesty, 
disqualifies you foi the situation “ I will not call him villain, 
because it would be unpailiamentaiy I will not call him fool, 
because he happens to he Cliancelloi of the Bxcbequei.” * 

995 Pai onomasia (Pun, Play upon Words) is afiguie 
by which the same word is used in diffeient senses, or words 
similar m sound aie used as if they weie the same woid, so as 
to piesent .in odd oi ludicious idea. IE we met a person 
whose name is Sheppard, alone, and asked lnm “ Wlieie is youi 
flock p ” meaning his family, we should be punning on his name 

996 Pathetic Fallacy — The Pathetic Fallacy is a figuie 
by which inanimate objects in Natuie are described as sym- 
pathising with the gladness oi soiiow of persons In the de- 
scription of the maich of the confederate armies to Waterloo m 
Byion’s Cbilde Harold, 'Canto III, there is the following very 
fine example of this figuie The dew-diops falling from the 
leaves of the trees of the forest of Aidemes are there spoken of 
as tears shed by them for the unreturning brave f 

And Ardennes waves nbo\e them her green le'n cs, 

' Dewj with Natmo’s ten diops, as the} pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate uc gnoves, 

0\oi tho umeturmng biave, — alas' 

Die o\enmg to bo tiodden like tho glass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its nevt vcrduic, when tho ft el} mass 
Of living val oi, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold uud low. 

997. Periphrasis is a figure by which we expiess an idea 
in a lound-ahout way, i e , use a great many moio words tbau 
aie necessaiy to expiess it, as, if we should say “ Whatever he 
vl says is in duect antagonism to the tiuth” meaning “He is a 
liar ” 


* liom a speech of Grattan ut tho Hcuso of Commons 
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998. Personification See Prosopopoeia 

r 999/ Pleonasm consists of additions not leqmred to bung 
ont the sense, i o , redundant expressions , ns, ‘ They retnrned 
bar? again to tbo same city fiom whence they came forth ' 

Here all the italicised avoids aie snperflnons and should be 
omitted 

Redundancy is only allow able when it adds force and clear- 
ness to a sentence , as, * I «aw it with my own eyes ’ 

Difference between Pleonasm and Tautqlogy,r=~ 
While Tautology adds a superfluous word in iluT'same qiam- 
matical place , Pleonasm lepeils the meaning w anotha , ns, * I 
leioiced at the glad sight * 

1000 Polysyndeton is the fiequeut repetition of the 
connective, ns, * Sloth, and lust, and wantonness ’ * We have 

ships, anil money, and men, and stores * 

1001. Prolepsis is a figure by which olqections aie anti- 
cipated or pievented a«, if in explaining a piopo«nl oi scheme, 
we slionld say “ Bur some one may ask ‘ w heie is the money 
to come from 9 1 I will explain how wo can find the means to 
carry out tfhs scheme, &c ” 

1002 Prosopopoeia (Personification) consists m 
attributing life and mind to inanimate tlmig-' , as, ‘the moun- 
tains stni 7 together, the lulls rcyice and clap hand ‘ The snn 
sank into the ocean m all his gloiy ’ 

1003 Prothesis (Prosthesis) is the addition of one or 
more letteis to the beginning of i word, as smelt (melt) beloved 
(loved) 

1004 Pun See Paronomasia 

1005 Sarcasm a kind of itony, is a keen sntmcal expies- i 
sion, intended to insult and moitify a poison. ‘‘‘Did that 
lawyer acquue his onormons wealth by lus piachce ? ’ ‘Yes, 
by lus practices.’ ’ 

1006 VSimile — A simile oi foimal compaiisonevpiessesthc 
resemblanco m some paiticnlai between two ob-|ects of difteienl 
binds or specie®, the resemblance being genet ally expressed by 
rts oi bhe , as, 1 He is as firm as a rock ’ See next Cliaptei 

1007 Syllepsis is agreement foimed accoidiug to the 
figmntive seuse of a word oi the mental conception of the thun* 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of the 
term It is generally connected with some fignie of Rbetouc 
as synecdoche or personification As, “ While Evening draws 
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^ her curtain iound ” This is Goold Brown's definition of the 
figme, Hiley gives quite a different one 

100S Synsei esis is tho contraction of two rowels oi of 
two syllables into one , as, ae in Israel, aa in Anion It is the 
opposito of Dw'iesis 

1009. Syncope is the omission of a letter oi syllable or 
the blending together of two syllables m the middle of a wroid , 
as, lov'd, foi loved, ser Ion, for sacnstan 

1010 Synecdoche oi Compi ehension — The tenn 
synecdoche is applied to diffeient kinds of figures, which it 
would be difficult to include m one definition 

The diffeient foims of synecdoche aie — 

1 Whem the pat l is put foi the whole, ns, ‘Fiftj sml’(ic, 

hftj sliip:,) , all lunuls'nio at woik ’ (i e , nil poisons), ‘ no 
useless collin enclosed Ins heas^’ (i c , Ins hotly) 

2 Whcie the uhole is put foi the pait , as, ‘ Tho smiling ycen 

' lor tlio spimg , ‘cursed bo the thnj when a man child was 

horn ’ 

^1 What the matciial is put fo> the thing made oi it , as, ‘The 
v' glittering steel,' <for tho snout) , ‘the canvas glows,’ (foi 

the pictuie ) 

J )Yhcn a feeling is put foi tin, object that inspire it, ns ‘A 
* moonlight walk is mj delight ’ (i e , a thing that gw os me 

delight) , ‘ niv loic,’ (tho person 1 lot e) 

1 f] heie tin. special is put foi the gcneial , as, ‘(me ns tins 
i day our dail> bicad,’(ie, all the iieressnues or life), 

\ rutthioat for nun dei oi 

t> ll heie the gcncial ib put foi the special , ns, ‘ A icssel ’ foi n 
ship, ‘ e cieatuic’ foi a human bring , 1 Piencli the gospel 
to eieij cientmc ’ 

7 IT heie the indmdiial i put foi the class, as, ‘ E\oiy man is 
not a Solomon,' (i e , aw iso man) , ‘ He is n Ci o sus,‘ (i e 
an lmmenseh noli man) 

jV B — This kind of sjnccdoclie is called antonomasia 

S TT7u.iC the conciete is put foi the abstiact , as, 

‘ A tyiaut’s powei m ugom is expiest , 

The fatliei vonms in tho tine pnnee’s bienst ’ 

Falhei is heie used foi futhci ly affection 

l ) II heie the abshact is put )oi the conciete, as, ‘Youth is 
thoughtless,’ (i e , yoiivq wen me thoughtless) 

1011 Tautology is the repetition of the same sense in 
different wotds , as, 1 Iu the Attic Commonwealth it was the 
hith nght and pnvileqe of every citizen and poet to tail aloud 
and tn public ’ The meaning is the same as, ‘ It was the privi- 
lege of every citwen to lail m public ’ 
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1012. Tautophony is the repetition of tlie same word m 
a different sense each time as, ‘ At one high bound, o’eileaped 
all bound ' 

1013. Tmesis separates tlie parts of compound words by- 
putting a word between them as, ‘ To God wai d * that is, ^ 

‘ toward God ’ 

1014. Transferred Epithet is a figure m winch, an^^" 
epithet is shifted from its piopei subject to some allied subject 

oi circumstance , as, * Hence to his idle bed ’ (It is not the l 
bed that is idle, but the peison who lies on it) ‘ The little 
fields made gieen by husbandry of many thrifty years * 

1015 Vision represents something that is past, fntnie, 

absent or simply imagined, as actually piesent or passing befoie 
our eyes as, “ One morning, while they weie at breakfast, up 
gallops a troop of hoise ’’ “ Soldiers ' from yonder pyramids, 

forty generations of men looh down upon you ” 

1016 Zeugma is a figure in grammar, by which an 
adjective or verb, which agrees with a nearer woid, is referred 
by way of supplement, to one more lemote , as, * They wcat j 
a garment like the Scythians but, a language peculiar to them- 1 
selves’ Heie we have “wear a language ” for “speak a 
language.” 
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SiniLE, flETAPHOR, AND 
PERSONIFICATION 


1017 In order to describe an object that lias not been seen 
■we use the description of some object or objects that have been 
seen Thus to describe a line to a person who bad nevei seen 
one, we should say that xt had somethin" like a lioise’s mane, 
the claws of a cat, &c We might say * A lion is like a monstrous 
cat with a horse’s mane ’ This senteuce expresses a likeness 
of things, or a similarity 

1018 Simile — In order to descnbo some 7 elation that can* 
not bo seen, e q , the relation between the ship and the water as 
regaids the action of the former upon tlie lattei, to a landsman 
who had never seen the sea 01 a ship, we might say ‘ Tho ship 
acts upon the water as a plough turns up the land ’ In ofchei 
words, the unknoun 7 elation between the ship and the sea is 
swnhar to the known relation beta een the plough and the land 
This sentence expresses a similarity of ? elations, and is called a 
simile 

It is frequently expressed thus, ‘ As the plough turns up 
the land, so the ship acts on the sea ’ ‘ ~ 1 

Def —A simile is a sentence expressing a simi- 
larity of relations 

1019 Compression of simile into metaphor —When 

a simile has been long m use tbeie is a tendency to consider 
the relations which are similar as not meiely similar but as 
identical, 1 e , as being one and the same 1 elation The simile 
assoits that the relation between the ship and the sea is like 
ploughing. Tlie compiessed simile goes further and asserts that 
the i elation between the ship and the sea is ploughing It is 
expressed thus ' The ship ploughs the sea ’ 0 

Thus the relation between tho plough and the land is trans- 
ferred to the ship aud the sea A sumle thus compressed is 
called a metaphoi , litoially a ti ansfetence 
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Def ■— A metaphor is a tiansfetence of the re- 
lation between one set of objects to another foi the 
put poses of brief explanation or ornament. 


1020 Metaphor fully stated or implied — A. meta- 
phor maj bo either fully stated , aB, ‘ Tho ship plouqhs (is the 
plough of) tho sea’ , oi implied , ns, ‘ The Minds ato the hoi sea 
which draw tho plough of the sea ’ In the foimei case it is dis- 
tinctly stated, m tho lnttei it is implied, that the plough of the 
sea lquescnts a ship 

1021 Metaphoi Expanded — As cvciy simile can be 
completed into n metaphor, so, conversely, every* m-taphoi, can 
be ctpandtd into its simile. Tho following is the iule foi ex- 
pansion 

It has been entd above that the simile is the similanty of 
two relations, and ns foi evmy lclation, there must bo two 
terms, evciy simile must, when fully expressed, hnvo/oiti terms 
like a proportion In the tlind toim of the simile, stands the 
snbjoct (slap for instance) whoso unknown predicated relation 
(the action of the shp on the natcr) is to ho explained In tho 
lust lei m, stands tho corresponding subject whoso predicated 
rclition is known In tho second teini is the known relation 
Tho fovutli toim is the unknown predicated relation which re- 
quires explanation Tims 
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Other examples of tho expulsion of metaphor into simile 
arc given at the end of this cliaptoi 


1022 Personal metaphor is pci Bonification implying 
comparison Some peisomhcations do not imply any comparison 
as, ' frowning math/ while others do , as, 1 ‘a frowning moun- 
tam, 2, a prattling biook ’ The fust kind cannot be expand- 
ed into similes, the second can 

1 Jiul ns n poison's fnco looks dm k when ho fiowns, so tho 

mountain 1 ooJ\B gloomy \\ lien it is overcUnnging 
Just an a child makes a ceaseless thteiful noise when it 
lions * B ° k l0 °k makes a cheerful noise when it 


2 , 
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1023 Confusions of similarity — There is leally no 
metaplioi m a warm heait, a cleat head , and similar expicssions 
These false metaplioi s aie found in all languages, and indi- 
cate a belief that eeitam mental oi moial qualities aie caused 
by, ot aie identical with, eeitam qualities of the bodily organs 
Originally when a geueious, loving man was said to be watm- 
heaited, it was believed that the physical organ, the heait, of 
such a peisou was liteially warm, and that that was the cause 
of his genoious and loving disposition. There is here tbeiefoie 
no tiansfeience of relations and consequently no motaphoi — 
Abbott and tSeeley ( Adapted ) 

1024 Metaphor and simile combined. — Sometimes 
we have a similo w ithin a metaplioi • 

“ I liaro \cnttuul 

% , Jjile little v anion boj b, tlmt sw un on bl idtlei e, 

Tins mail) sinmncis m a mo oj glory" — Shalc'-jpcuic 
“ Out hem Is, though stout and bia\c, 

Still hie mu filed thumb, at t heat my 
1 tutu al marches to the yitne" — Longfellow 
“Give mo tho line, tli it ploughs it* stately com sc, 

' Ltlc a pioud s>\ uu, coiHiuwuig tho sticam by foico ” 

Theie can be no objection to such a combination, piovided 
the expiessed and the implied compaiison are consistent as in 
the above examples 

1025 Mixed or Incongruous Metaphors. — lhfieient 
metaphoi s ought nevei lo blended togetbei m the same sentence 
Tho use ot mixed or nieongiuons metaplioi is one of the giosset 
abuses of that figui e feorne wziteis begin sentences with 
stoims and tempests, and close them with hie and dames. 

Addison m his “ Lettei from Italy ” lias 

"I bridle iu my smuggling Muse with pain, 
lhat longs to launch into a noblei strain ” 

To budlea goddess is no very delicate idea , but why must she 
be bridled ? Because she longs to launch — an act which was 
never lundeied by a bndle And whither would she launch ? 
Into a noblei stiaiu In the fiist line she is a 7ior$e, in tbe 
second a boat , and the caie of the poet is to keep his horse or 
his boat fiom singing 

1026 Examples of Metaphors expanded into Similes: 

1 1 Metaplioi — Integrity js tho backbone of cliaiacter 

Simile— As tho brchbono is essential to an erect fom, so 
mlognty is essential to chai actor 

I 2 Met — Infancy is tho dau n of life 

Stm —As tho dawn is tho beginning of tlic day, so infancy is 
the beginning of Me 

f &• Ud — 'JL’lw dtvk w as then field of fume, 
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Si m — As one gams a \jctoiy on the battlefield, so they obtain 
cd fame on the deck 

1 Met — The path to fame is ragged 

Sim — As it is difficult to tvalk o\u ragged giound, so it is 
dilhcnlt to get fame 

o Md — Piounstmation is tho thief of time 

Sun — As a thief takes av jj a thing without oui know lodge, so 
piocrastmation (delay) takes anaj our time Milhout 
our knovi ledge 

l>. Md — 1 he l ude rnarblo of tho soul is shaped into i beautiful 
statue bj education 

Sun — What sculpture is to a block of stone, so education is to 
the soul 

1027. Two Degrees of Personification — Peisomfica- 
tion is a figtue of vanous degiees, winch constitute so many 
kinds of the fignie 

(1) The highest degiee ascubes to the objects peisomfied, 
human feelings and put poses, and distinction of gendet, as m 
Milton, on Eve’s taking the foi bidden ft nit — 

“ So suj mg, licr rasli hand, in l\ il lioui, , ' ■>, 

Forth reaching to tho fruit, she pluck’d, she ate , 
haTlli felt the < icound , and Natuic, fi om her teat, 

Sighing through all her tiorl s gaicsignt, ofuoc . 

That all teat lod” 

Personification is also used to account for lesulfs in the 
outer woi Id, of which the causes aie not visible. Hence the 
Winds and the .Seasons aie connected oi identified witli 
persons, c g , Zephji, Floia , and other natuial objects which 
seem to have a hind of life, aie personified m tho same way 
Thus tiees aie personified as Diyads It must be lemembeied 
howevei, that to the Grieeks and Homans, these names xepie* 
sented not peisomfied objects, but actual persons 

Besides tbe actual objects of Naluie, it is not unusual to 
pei sonify qualities, states, actions, and abstract ideas as time, 
life, death , truth, loie, virtue , ei il,sin, hope f uisdom, genius , 
friendship, plcaswe, vengeance 

(2) Another and inferior degiee of personification consists 
inmeiely attributing some quality of living beings to things 
inanimate, ns when v\ e speak of the thirsty ground, a dying lamp 
the angry sea, a auel disasrer, or the smiling year Thomson’ 
describing the influence of the sunbeams upon the snow m the 
valley, says — 

„ , , , , , “ Perhaps the valo 

lidentb ail hue to the neglected raj ” 

Gray has 

" Upon a lock whoso haughty brow ” 

Nations and citiesj e g , England, Fiance, Borne, Jerusalem* 
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aie also regarded as persons possessing individual characfcei is- 
tics. 

The former kind of personification constitutes personifica- 
tion properly so called, and is always meant ■when, we speak of 
personification, simply , the latter is half-way between meta- 
phor and personification, and is theiefore termed Personal Meta~ 
phor 

1028, Peisomfication Analysable, but not Ex- 
pansible — The process of expansion into simile can be pei- 
formed in the case of a personal metuphoi, because there is 
implied a comparison Bat the piocess cannot be performed m 
a personification where no comparison is implied “ A frowning 
mountain " can be expanded, because this is a metaphor 
implying a comparison between a mountain and a person, a 
gloom and a frown But “fi owning Wrath” cannot be ex- 
panded, because this is a peisomfication implying no comparison. 
The same applies to “ the joyful Dryads," and so on 

It is the essence of a Metaphor that it should be literally false, 
as m “ a fi owning mountain." It is the essence of a Personification 
that, though founded on imagination, it is conceived to be literally 
t) ue, as m “ pale Fear," “ dark Dishonour " A painter would 
represent “ Death” as “pale,’ 1 and “Dishonour,” as “ dark,” 
though ho would not and could not, represent a “ mountain ” 
with a “ frown,” or a “ ship ” as a “plough ” 

Apparent Exception — The only case where a simile is 
involved, and an expansion is possible, is where there is an 
implied metaphoi as well as a personification Thus the phrase 
“ Mars mows down his foes ” is not literally tine No painter 
would represent Mars (though he would Time) with a scythe 
It is therefore a metnplioi, and, as sneb, capable of expansion 
' thus “As easily ns a haymatei mows down tlio grass, so 
easily does Mars cat down bis foes with his swoid ” But the 
phrase “ Mats slays his foes ’’ is, from a poet’s or painter’s 
point of view, htei ally tiuo It is therefore no metaphor, and 
cannot he expanded. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

EPITHETS, 

ORNAMENTAL AND ESSENTIAL 


1029 The term epithet is derived fiom the Greek epithelos, 
liter ally placed to, and denotes an adjective placed to a noun to 
describe some quality of, ei cncumstance connected with, the 
peison 01 thing denoted by the noun. 

Theie are two kinds of Epithets — Ornamental and Essen- 
tial. 

1030. Ornamental Epithets — These aie simply added 
to give life and colour to a picture, that is, to make a descrip- 
tion moie \ivid and beautiful Take the following example 
‘ His dog attends lnm and non with many a frisk 
Wide scampeimg snatches up the drifted snow 
With noiij teoth ’ 

Here nory seems intended to bring out the contrast be- 
tween the yellowish whiteness of the dog’s teeth, and the perfect 
whiteness of the snow 

f Tho su an with niched neck 
Between lioi white wings mantling pioudlv, lows 
Her state with, oaiy icec ’ 

Here white adds nothing to the meaning, as is evident from 
the fact that its omission would not affect the meaning at all. 
It is used to make the description moie \ lvid, and is an orna- 
mental epithet 

Of the same kind aie ‘ the tawny lion,’ ‘his bunded mane,’ 
‘ the swiftjjtag,’ ‘ his branching head.* ' ' 

Such epithets would not be allowed in ordinal^ prose unless 
it weie necessary to call attention to the tawny colour of the 
lion, or to the branching horns of the stag, as for instance, ‘ the 
tawny lion was almost invisible as he couched on the dry and 
leafless sand, while tne branching head of the stag stood out m 
cleai relief against the sky ’ Tawny here shows why the lion 
was invisible, viz , because his colour was nearly the same as 
that of the sand on which he couched , branching also shows the 
reason of the stag’s horns being visible Hence these are 
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essential epithets ; their omission -would take away from the 
meaning 

1031. Essential Epithets —The following are examples 
of Essential Epithets 

‘ What shook the stage, and made the people stme 5 
Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and hcqnoied chair 
Hr act Racine and Corneille’s noble fire 
Showed ns that France had something to ndmno ' 

In these examples ‘ Cato’s long wig ’ really means * the 
length of Cato’s wig ’ , and * enact Racine ’ is put for * Racmo’s 
exactness’ , the epithets long and exact are parts of the subject, 
and are therefore Essential Epithets 

1032 The best test to find out whether a given epithet is 
essential or ornamental is to omit it and see what effect the 
omission lias on the meaning of the sentence If the omission 
does not take away from the meaning, the epithet is ornamental 
If it does, it is essential 
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1033 . ' Idiom ’ is used in two different- senses, nr 

1, First sense — It; denotes the general structnio of a 
language in i espect of its grammar and syntax, by winch it is 
distinguished from another language oi family of languages, and 
•which gives it a special character of its own For instance it is 
an idiom of the Latin language that, we can conjugate a \eib 
without expressing the pronoun that marks the person, while in 
English we cannot do so without fcne personal pronoun Thus, 
we savin Latin, sum, e*, cd , bntio English, I am, thou art, 
he is The idiom of a language, ir this *cnse, may he to a large 
olent, nsasteicd by a careful stud} of its grammai 

2 Second sense Idlottsms —Secondly tho woid 
‘idiom’ is employed to denote those uses oi paiticnlar words 
or of combinations of pai licnlnr vrmds, which are conti ary to 
the geneial s\ ntax of the language, and which aie commonly 
known as phrases oi phraseological expressions These maybe 
distinguished from idioms pi opei by giving them, as Professor 
Marsh pioposes, the name of tdiotruui, and it is idiotisms that 
we aie going to explain and illustrate 

Abide Abide by, act nccoi ding to, acquiesce m ‘If 
you lefei \ our dispute to me, 3 on must agree to abide b\ my 
decision ’ 

Account Arcoihif fGr, 1 explain * Idleness accounts 
for poverty ’ 2 nnswei for ‘ We must account for the nse of 
our opportunities ’ 

Act Acl up to, fulGl * He Ins acted up to Ins promise* 

Add Add fuel tn the flame make mattcis worse, make a 
person who n angt v, moi c angry ‘ To tr> to explain the mattei 
to Inn in Ins piescnt temper will only add fuel to the flame ’ 

Ahi rn-.u/t to injury, to insult one after doing lnm an 
inpirp^ ‘ To oftei assistance to a man whom yon have depnved 
of h bjxvehhood, is onl3 ludmg msult to 11131113 
•41 
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After After all, 1 Tliongli so much has been said oi 
done about it * I do not think much of this horse after all ' 2 
Finally or in the end ‘ So yon went after all,’ * e , aftei saying 
so much about nob going 

Agree Agree to, yield assent to ' 'Do you agree to my 
pioposal ’ 

Agree with 1 suit, 2 be conformable to ‘ Brurjals do 
not agiee with my constitution.' ‘ The pictuie does not agieo 
w ith the oi igmal 

An s Give oneself airs, put on aus, be affected and haughty 
m mannei * He puts on airs to make people think him a man 
of great consequence ’ 

Alert On the alert, piompt, ready, vigiiaut ‘A sentinel 
must be always on the uleifc ’ 

All All m all, all things to a person , eieiy thing desned 
Tlion shaft lie all in all and I m thee, 

Forever 

To all appearance, appuenhly , as far os can be judged fiom 
external appearances * To all appearance be was dead.* 

It vs all ovei (up) with him, lie is ruined, dead, &c * If he 
does not get money within a week, it is all over with him ’ 

Answer Answer for, be lesponsiblc foi ‘ The man must 
ansnei to his employer for the monoy intrusted to his care ’ 

Answer to, coi respond to * Cupid ansueis to the Hindu 
KAmadevo ’ 

At At any rate, at all events , m any case , whetbei such 
be the case or not , whatever else may be the case ‘ He will 
pass , at any rate, that is my opinion’ , ‘ I hare as good a 
chance as you, aL all events ’ 

At daggers drawn, in a state of deadly enmity ‘They hove 
been at daggeis drawn, ever since 'they quanelled at the iacec ’ 

At issue, 1 in dispute ' Let us first cleaily state the point 
atrissue' 2 at vanancc ‘ We are at issue, on this point ’ 

At large, 1 freu , unconfined ‘ a pnsonei at large 1 2 
folly orm detail c to discouiso on a subject at large * 

At loggerheads, at strife ‘Tho two fi lends aie now at 
loggei heads * 

At once, immediately ‘ He zeplied at once to my lettei ’ 
c At one's heck and call iwiting foi one’s orders, sei vilely 
i eady to obey them * I am not yonr servant, to be at/ your 
book and call ’ 

At one's hands, from one ‘ We have received much kind- 
ness at your hands ’ 

At random, without caie or consideiation ‘ He is SUking 
at random ’ JP a 
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At snes and sevens, m niter disorder and confusion ‘ His 
aftans aie all at sii.es and sevens.' 

At tanance, in ( a state ol disagreement, 01 unfriendly 
terms ‘ They have been at variance ever since their lathei 
died ' 


Bargain Into the bat gam , in addition ‘He failed m his 
attempt aud nearly lost his life into the baigain ’ 

Make a bat gam, bny 01 sell advantageously * He sweats 
he has made a bargain in buying that hoise for a hundred 
lupees,' 

Bear Beat date , be dated ‘ The letter beais date the 
23tli of January 1890 ’ 

Beai down , oveithiow or crush b> foice ‘ They were borne 1 
down by the enemy’s laige foice'' 1 I 

Beat down upon, approach with a fan* wind. ‘The fleet 
bore down upon the enemy ’ 

Beat a hand, assist * I can easily hmsh the work, if you 
«nc w'llliug to bear a hand ’ 

Bear in mind, remember ‘I hope you will bear* m mind 
the adviue I have given j on ’ 

Bear out, support or confnm ‘Tour statement is not 
bolne out by facts ’ 

Btai up, suppoit, keep from falling or sinking , {inti ) tb 
be farm, not to sink * His patience alone boie him up in his 
troubles ‘ 1 must liy to bear up against this misfortune,’ 

Boar with, ‘ endure, bo indulgent to ‘ I beg jou will bear 
with me a little, and not take notice of what f said.’ 

Beat - Beat about the bush, not come dnectly to the mattei 
in hand ‘ Do noF be boating about the bush but tell me at 
once what you have come foi ’ 

Beat down, destroy , clash lesson ‘ To beat down a wall 
lo beat down opposition ’ ‘ To beat down the puce of an 
aiticle «■ 


Beat off', lepel oi drive hack 1 The enemy weie beaten off * 
Beg Beg the question , assume as tiue the -very 'tlnim- to 
bepioved • He begged the question half a dozen times in 'the 
course of the argument 

Behavior! i On one’s good behavioui , in a state of tual 
He is on his good behavioiu pibt now, aud will therefore bo 

careful what he does. 

Bent Bent upon a thing, deter mined to do it ‘Hem 
beutonmjium’ 

Beside Besuk oneself, out of one’s wits or senses , ‘Ho 
was bcbidc lnmself with gnef, ’ 0 
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Bid Bid fair, be hkelj ‘ He bids fan. lo become a good 
pamtei ' - ■" 

Birds Birds of a feathe persons of the same ckaiactei 
* Buds of a featbci flock togefcliei.* 

Bird’s of passage (fiq ), persons \vbo sfay only temporarily m 
a country 01 place ‘ Most of oui civilians aie only buds of 
passage they go home as soon as they have earned their 
pension ’ 

i < Black In black and white , ia willing ‘Your \cibal 
promise mil not do, 1 must have^it m black and white ’ 

A Blow. Blow gicat guns, blow veiy bard and loud (said of 
the wind) ‘ The wind rose fast, and it soon began to blow great 
guns ’ 

-t Blow Jiot and cold, favoui a tbmg at one time and tieat it 
coldly at another , oi appear to both fnvom and oppose ‘ We 
cannot tiust a man who blows hot and cold with the same 

bieath.’ “ — 

'TT Blow one’s own h limpet, piaise oneself ‘Do not tiust a man 
who is continually blowing Ins own tiumpeb, for a boaster is 
cousimgeiman to a Ifai ’ 

' Bloiv out, extinguish ‘ Blow out all the lights 1 

Bio iv up, dine up into the air by an explosive * They aie 
blowing up some paits of the Foit at Madias with dynamite ’ 

Bloio upon, taint, blast * I will not allow my reputation 
to be blown upon.’ 

‘ Books Be in a pei son’s good (bad) boohs, bem favour (out 
of favoui) with lnm * I was so much in his good (bad) books 
that be left me £1,000 (nothing) m Ins will ’ 
v/ Gaok boohs, to tamper with acconnts ‘The meicbant 
had to cook his books before he went m to the Insolvent 
Couit ’ 

i Blood In cold blood, not under the influence of excitement 
or provocation, dehbeiatelj ‘ He was mnidcied in cold blood 
aftci the fight was ovci ’ 

Bottom Be at the bottom of be the secict cause of ‘ He 
was at the bottom of tbe conspuncy ’ 

Break. Breakdown, 1 come down by bieakmg ‘The 
coach hi oke down midway 2. fail m an undertakings ‘He 
broke down m the middle of his speech.’ 

Breah of day, dawn ‘They set out at break of day * 

Break forth, burst out ‘He broke forth into shouts of 
gladness * 

Break from, hurst oi issue suddenly fiom ‘ ExclamahonB 
of surpuse broke fiom them ' 
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Break the heart of, kill or ciasli with grief ‘ Luke s conduct 
neaily bioke Ins father’s heait ’ 

1 Bieak the ice, get through first difficulties, to oveicome 
obstacles ard make a beginning ‘For seveia! minutes they 
sat without exchanging a woid, but at last one of them bioke 
the ice by making an obsen ntion on the w catbei ’ 

Break in, fiaiu to saddle or harness ‘ A joung Iioise must 
me broken in befoie ho can bo udden ’ 

Break in upon, disturb b\ a sudden entrance, entei suddenly , 

* They bioke in upon lnm while engaged in bis devotions’ , 1 A 
light bioke in upon my bi*ain ' 

Bieak into, enter by foice ‘Robbers broke into bis bouse 
last night 1 

Break loose ( auai /), extricate one’s self forcibly, to shake off 
x cstiamt ‘ Who would not, finding w ay, bxeak loose from bell ? ’ 

Break o{t, stop or desist ‘ He broke off m the middle of Ins 
discourse ’ 

Break open , open by bieahing ‘ Tho police broke open the 
door.’ 

Break out, anse or appeal suddouly * Clmleia has bioken 
out m soreial paits of the Town ’ 

Bicak throuqh, Molate , fiee one’s self fiom • ‘He broke 
through eveiy i ulo of morality, but could not break through 
the bonds of custom ’ 

Break up, dissolve oi put a sudden end to, to dihpeiso 
1 The Chanmau bioke up the meeting’, ‘The meeting bioke up 
at 8 o’clock’ 

Bieak upon the it heel, execute (a cimnnal) by scotching on 
a wheel and bieakmg the limbs with an iron bar — a punishment 
formerly used in Geimany and Fiance 

Bteak with, quairel with ‘ Ho has bioken with neaily all 
bis friends ’ 

Breath Under one's breath, in a wlnspoi ‘As theie'"'i 
were otbcis who would oveilieai us, wo bad to speak under our 
bioath ’ 

Bring. Bi mg about, cause to happen ‘I do not know 
what has brought about this wondeifnl change.’ 

Bring back, recall ‘ bung back to memory.’ 

Bnnq forth, bear, as offspring ‘To bring forth childieu, 
or young ’ 

Bring fornaid, produce to a view, adduce ‘to bung 
forward one’s reasons.’ 

Bnnq in, introduce , produce ‘His estate brings m Rs. 
1,000 a >eai,’ 

Bring to light, reveal The inqmiy lias brought 
facts to light ’ 


no new 
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' Bnng to mind, lecall to memoiy ‘I can bung to mind 
even the slightest cucnxnstance connected with that event ’ 

Bnng on, cause to begin ‘ Evposuie bungs on fever 1 

Bring out, show 01 expose ‘Bung out the foice of the 
figuie ’ 

Bnnq oici, diaw to a new party ‘They soon biongbt him 
over to the side of the Government ’ 

Bnng to pa*s, cause to happen 1 God alone can bung this, 
dcsnable event Jo pass 1 

Bnng to, lestoie to consciousness ‘He fainted, and was 
brought to with gieat difficulty ’ 

Bnng up, l educate ‘Bung up a child m the nays of 
tiulU and moiahty ’ 2 finish ‘ to bung up aneais ’ 
v / Bung up the icai , close the line of march ‘The 8th Com- 
pany nndei Captain A bio light up the leai ’ 

Bnng undei, subdue ‘The ltbols weie not easily biouglit 
under ’ 

L f Burn. Bum one’s candle at both ends, be exliavagaut * If 
lie goes on burning liis candle at both ends, he will soon be a 
beggai.’ 

Bum’s onejinqcrs, get into unexpected tiouble, as by specu- 
lation, oi by meddling in the affaus of otheis ‘He bmnt bis 
fiugeis by joining the new company, because it soon became 
bankrupt ' , ‘ having onco burnt my fiugeis by i iymg to help 
him out of las difficulties, I will not mteifeie m his affaus 
again ’ 

Burnout, 1. be consumed cutnely by burning (said of a 
lae oi a lamp) ‘ The servant allowed the lamp to burn out 
instead of extinguishing it ’ ‘ The fire soon burnt out foi want 

of fuel.’ 2 destioy by file, ‘ They burnt out bis eyes with hot 
non ’ 

Burn up, destioy by file ‘They burnt up all the waste 
papei ' 

Bum mth (augei, Ac ), be iu flamed with ‘His beait was 
burping with high hope ’ 

V By. Bg and by, giadnally, presently ‘The little boy 
will bv and by be a jouug man.’ 

v / By the bye, m passing — used m introducing an incidental 
oi paienthetical remark into a discouise * By the bye I forgot 
to tell you tbit wo aie to have no more exei cises for some time * 

Buy, Buy oft, detach by a bribe ‘to buy ono off fiotn 
.i par ty ’ 

Call Gull at, (a place one’s house) visit ‘ When do jou 
lUtend to call at my place ’ 
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Call lo account , demand an explanation from ‘ He was 
called to account for Ins conduct in that affair. 5 

Call back * revoke , summon back 1 1 will not call back 
any of my statements,’ ‘ The Governoi was called back at once 
Call down, 1 nvoke , bung down, ‘They called down the 
vengeance of heaven upon then enemies , ‘ to call down 

thunderbolts fiom heaven ’ 

Cali f a th, bring into action ' This woik will callfoitli 
all his eneigies ’ 

Call for, demand or reqnue ‘ This statement calls for no 
lemaik ’ * This oftence calls exemplary pnnishment.’ 

Call in, collect, withdrawn fiom circulation ‘to call m 
debts ’ , ‘ to call m uncut rent com.’ 

Call to mind, lecollect ‘ Try to call the fads to mind ’ 

Call off, summon away , to divert 1 to call off one’s 
attention’, ‘"To call of woikmen fiom tbeir employment.’ 

Call one names, abuse one ‘Children should not call 
one another names ’ 

Call on (ttpon)i 1 make a shoit visit lo ‘ I called on my 
friend before I left ’ 2 invoke ‘ Call upon me m the day of 

trouble ’ 

Call out, 1 speak aloud 'I called out to him fiom a 
distance ’ 2 oideted to assemble * The volunteers were called 
ont ’ 

Call oier, lead out the paiticulaisxn items of anything 
‘ fr/call over the attendance loll ’ 

Call in question, ex pi ess a doubt about * No man likes to 
have Ins honesty called in question.’ 

Call a spade a spade, call things by tlieir light names , he 
plain spoken ‘ It is sometimes inconvenient to call a spade 
a spade as it might wound the feeling of otlieis ’ 

Callup, bung to viow or lecollection ‘to call up the 
image of an absent fuend.’ 

Cal ry Cany coals io Newcastle, take a thing for sale to 
a place wlieie it abounds , lose one’s labour ‘ To take canes to 
Malacca is like carrying coals to Newcastle ' 

Cany off, 1 kill ‘earned off by choleia ’ 2. bear awaj^ 
‘ The wind earned off 'the smell ’ 

Carrxj on, 1 piomote oi help forwaid ‘ to cany on a 
design’ 2 pi oseente or manage l to cairy on trade * 

Catty out, accomplish ‘ to cany ont a design or plan ’ 
Carry though, snstain, oi support to the end ‘ Grace will 
cauy a man thiough all difficulties ’ 

Catch Catch at a thing, be eager for it to try to get it 
‘ A di owning man wall catch at a straw ’ 
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Catch the eye of aperient, meet Ins grn/e ‘If tins should 
catch tlio eye of so and so, ho will bo good enough to communi- 
cate with the uiidei signed.’ 

Cast Cast about for, tiy to got * As Boon as tlio book 
was loady foi publication, he began to casfcnbont for subscribers ’ 
Cast aside , i eject ns useless ‘ He soon got tired of lus toy 
and cast it aside foi a new one ' 

Cast auay, throw an ay, i eject ‘Such a splendid 

opportunity should not be foolishly- cast away * 

Cast don n, deject 01 dopi ess m mind 1 He looks v cry much 
cast down aftei his locent loss ’ 

Cast (set) eyes 011, see ‘Ho is the ugliest man I have ever 
cash (set) ej es on ’ 

\/ Oast tn one\ teeth, 11 phi aid oi blnme one foi * ldo not like 
yonr continually casting that foolish act of mmo in my teeth ’ 
Cast of, ie|cct 01 discaid 1 His lelatives and fnends have 
cast him olf enLucly ’ 

Cast out, throw 01 tuin oiit ‘Christ was accused of 
casting out ov ll spirits liy the aid of tlio devil * 

Cast up, compute ‘ You had better caiefully cast up tlio 
expense of the flung, beforo you utidoifnke it ' 

Change Change colour, turn pale with anger, fear, Ac 
‘By the way he changed coloui when lie was accused of the 
offence, we could easily make out that he was guilty ’ 

Charge Charge tilth, accuse of * Ho was charged with 
theft’ 

Chew Chew the cud upon, reflect or meditate upon ‘I 
cannot give you any answer to yoni pioposal till I chew the end 
upon it ’ 

Com Pay one in the same com, letmn like for like, 
retaliate ‘ One who cheats another deserves to be paid m the 
same com ’ 

Cleai Clear up, become fan (said of the weatliei) settle 
(as an account) ‘ It has been raining all day but will probably 
clear up in the evening ’ , ‘ I have denied up all accounts with 
him ’ 

Close Close tuth, accede or agree to 1 As lus ternisnppear 
to be fair I will close with the pioposal at once ’ 

Come Come about, happen ‘However did such a thing 
come about ■'* n 

Come by, get ‘He came by Ins wealth by dishonest 
means ’ 
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Come homo to, to pi css closely , to touch the feeling or 
intei est of 1 This argument came homo to lnm ' 

Come vi, be biought into use or fashion ‘ This custom 
came in with the Norman conquest* 

Come of, issue fiom ‘ He comes of an lllustnous stock* , 
* This comes- of nidging by the eye * 

Come of, 1 emerge ‘ He came off victorious m the contest ’ 
2 take place 1 When does the nnniversaiy celebration come 
off *»* 

Come oh, appioat h ‘ Winter was coming on.’ 

Come out, become public 4 The matter lias come out at 
last.’ 

Come lonnd. lecover 4 The doctors hope that he will come 
loniul.’ 

Come short of, be wanting in ‘All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God * 

Come to, or come loom's belf, locovei consciousness * He fell 
down iri a swoon, and it was a long while before he came to 
(came to hmisolf) * 

Come upon, l fall upon, attack 1 They came upon the 
enemy nnawaies * 2 meet with ‘On then way they accident- 
h came upon an obstacle and line! to tmn back * 

Come up to, amount to ‘ITis debts come up to a lakh.’ 

Come up uith, ovei take ‘ I came up with the thief in an 
horn’s time ' 


Cl edit. Give one credit foi, beliei o that one has * I ga\e 
him (i edit for sincerity’, i e , I thought be was sinceie 

t Crow. As the aoio flies, stimght, duect (said of distances) 

‘ The place is the miles fiom heio by load, but it lenlly is only 
tin eo miles as the ciow r flics ' 


Ciy . Cti] doun, depreciate, condemn ‘ We must not civ 
clown a book simply because wo dislike the antlioi * 

°cj up, pi aise or extol ‘ A merchant will naturally civ 
up his own goods ’ J J 

Ciy ont, sci earn, complain loudly ‘Don’t ciy out before 
jon are hni t , ‘ The people cried out against the act * 

Cuiry Cimi/faiom, seek fai our by flattery, Ac ‘He 
fl ics to cuiry favour with the mastei, by telling talcs about the 
otnei boys 


Cups In one's cups, drunl 
him when lie is m his cups * 

Cut Cut a dash, nuiko n display 
with the money left him by his aunt ’ 

Cut an acquaintance, icCnse to lccognwo, or avoid recogni- 
zing I shall cut him the next time we meet ' ® 1 


* It lsdangeious to approach 
‘ He is cutting a dash 
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Gut a ffquve, appear conspicuously to advantage or disad- 
vantage ‘ He cnt a veiy pool figuie ’ 

Cut a nd, &j,ied ( <hy ), prepaiecl befoi eli and , not spontaneous 
‘ He had his speech cut and dued (diy) ’ 

Cut down, reduce ‘ His allowances weto cut down ’ 

Be cnt off, 1 die * He was cut of? m the flower of his 
jouth ’ 2 mtercept ‘to cut of? communication with the 

mainland * 

Gut one’s coat according to one's cloth, make one’s erpendi- 
ture proportionate to one’s income 

Gut out, shape 4 to cut out clothes ’ 

Cut short, abridge or shoi ten ‘ P 1 case cut shoi t your stoi 3 ’ 
Dead Be dead against be cntnely opposed to 4 He was 
dead against the scheme ’ 

4 dead language, ono no longer spoken ‘ Gieek and Latin 
are dead langnages, because no one speaks them now ’ 

A dead letter, something fallen into disuse, become obsolete 
‘ That act has become a dead lettei ’ 

Dead loss, complete loss ‘ He thought ho was making a 
baigam in buying the pi opeity, but as the title was bad, it 
tnrned out a dead loss ’ 

a dead set at, make a determined attack upon ‘ He 
made 1 dead set at him and compelled him to retire ' 

Dead to, impervious or insensible to, incapable of feeling 
‘ He is dead to all sense of «liame ’ 

Do Do away with, put an end to ‘ The custom lias been 
done away with ’ ‘ His enemies did nwnj' with him ’ 

Do by, tieat * Do as yon w T onld be done by ’ 

Do foi' i answer ol be sufficient foi ‘This will do for my 
purpose ’ 

Do up, pack up ‘ Powders done in blue pnpei packets ’ 

Do with, dispose of , employ ‘ Wliat am I to do with this 
money f ’ 

JTave done with, have no fmtbei concern with ‘I have 
done with lnm ’ ‘ I have done with that husiuess ’ 

Do without, dispense with ‘ We should learn to do without 
luxnries ’ 

Deal Deal m, hade in * Only licensed merchants can 
deal in sulphur or guupowder ’ 

Deal out, distribute ‘He deals out his chanty -with a 
sparing hand ’ 

Deal vith, be a customer with ‘ft ip dangerous to deal 
with a dishonest meicbant ’ 

Die Die away, become famterand famtei (said of sounds) 
The sound died away in the distance ’ 
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Die ou t, become extinct ‘ The family died out m a few 
3 cnis.’ 

Dispense, Dispense tilth, do without ‘ I have dispensed 
with Ins sei vices fiom the date 1 

Dispose Dispoie of, pai fc -with, sell or give away ‘He 
disposed of all bis piopeity befoie be left tbe place ’ 

Draw Diaw back, letire ‘I will not draw back fiom 
tbe attempt, wliatevei danger I may have to encountei ’ 

A diawn qame oi battle, onc_in wbicb neither paity wins 
* The battle was declared to be a diawn one ’ 

Diaw oft, letue abstiact ‘He diew off bis forces fiom tbo 
held ’ , 1 to diaw off liquor from a cask ’ 

Draw on {upon), obtain money fiom by a (haft oi older* 
» I have drawn on the Bank foi a large sum of money 5 

( Mciaphoiically — ‘ We must diaw* on content foi tbe defici- 
encies of foi tune ’) 

Diaw out, extend, stietcb ‘It can be'diaw’ii out like gold 
oi silvei ’ 

Diaw the long bow, tell laige stones, exaggeiate ‘ He is 
veiy fond of di awing the long bow m relating bis ow*n deeds * 
Diaw up, form in wilting as a petition nuange m oidei, 
as a body of tioops ‘A petitiou is being diawn up’, ‘Tlie 
legiment was diawn up m maicluug order ’ 

Ducks Make ducks and drakes of one’s money, squander 
it away ‘ He is making ducks aud diakes of tbe money be 
inherited fiom Ins uncle.’ 

Drink Drink healths, to duuk wine in token of wishing 
health to otbeis * The custom of dunking healths is neaily 
obsolete 5 

Dunk m, to absorb ‘ Blotting papei dunks m ink ’ 

” Di ink to the -health of, express good wishes for while 
drinking * They first drank to the health of the Queen and then 
to that of the Prince of Wales ’ 

Drink to, drink to the health of ‘The paity drank fo 
thou host with gieat enlhusiam ’ 

Drive Di tie a baiqam, haggle about tel ms * I have been 
duving a baigain with him foi tbat horse for the last three 
weeks’ 

Drive a hade, cairy ou a business ‘ He is drivnm* a "ood 
trade an Jeathe. * * ° 

Diive back, foice backward * ‘With great difficulty the 
besiegeis drove hack the enemy ’ 

Drop Diop in, come m unexpectedly ' My old fnend 
diopped m foi a moment ’ 
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Biop oft, desert oi leave ‘ As be became pooi, bis friends 
diopped oft one by one * 

Drive Buve oft, atony, foico to go away ‘ Tbc smell of 
sulpliui drives olf raisquitoes ’ , ‘They diove bim away fiorn 
tbe place * 

/ ' Dust Bite the (kid (hch the dust), be defeated m a contest 
1 His poweiful antagonist soon made linn bite (lick) tbe dust ' 

Ears Up to the ears, completely (used of debt, Ac ) ‘He 
is up to lus eais m debt ’ 

\ End. End and aim , solo object * 0 Happiness, our 
being’s end and aim 1 ‘ 

Enter Entei into, engage m, sympathize with ‘to 
entei into a contract ’ , ‘ to entei into anotbei’s feelings ’ 

Enter upon, begin *‘ Tlie new collectoi entei ed upon bis 
duties yesterday ’ t 

Evei Evei and anon, frequently, eveiy now and then 
‘ Evei and anon the dai kness v> as lighted up by a flash of 
lightuiug.’ 

Eye Under the eye of, undei tbe inspection oi supervision 
of ‘Thiswoik machine was constructed undei tbe eje of tbe 
inventor himself 

Keep (Jiaie) an eye on, watch ‘You should always keep 
(have) an eye on youi servants so that you may not be lobbed ’ 
sSflave an eye to, pay pai Liculai attention to ‘ He has an 
eye to bis own advantage m e\ ei v thing that he does ’ 

Fall Fall away, 1 lose flesh ‘He has fallen away a 
gieat deal since his illness' 2 decrease in numbers ‘His 
followers fell away lapidly ’ 

Fall from, withdiaV fiom ‘ to fall from one’s allegiance ’ 

Fall m with, 1 .igieo with ‘ He fell m with my views ’ , 

‘ Tliemeasuio fell m with public opinion ’ 2 meet with ‘ In the 
way he fell in with thieves ’ 

Fall oft, 1 withdi aw oi become scpaiated ‘ Fi lends fall 
oil m adversity ’ 2 pensh, die aw av ‘Words fall oif by 
disuse.’ 3 diop ‘ Fruits fall off when npe ’ 

Fall on, assault ‘ They foil on him, aud threw' lnm-dowm. 5 

Fall shod of, he loss than ‘ Tlic iesult fell short of my 
cvpcctations ’ 

Fall io, begin cngeily and hastily ‘ Fall to, with eaeer 
joy, on homely food ’ h 

Fall under, 1 come under ‘ These things do not fall under 
human sight oi observation ’ 2 be leckoncd m ‘ These sub- 
stances fall uudoi a dilfeicnt class ’ 
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Face Male fates, distort the countenance ‘ lie is very 
fond of making laces .it people ’ 

In the face of, befoie, against, or m the front of 1 How 
could 3 ou do such a thing m the face of my otdeis to the 
conti ai 3 ’ 

Fall . Be a day after the fan, arrive when all the feshvi- 
ties or amnsemonls aro over. If a person conies to a perform- 
ance, foi evamplc, when it is over and the people are gorug 
home, we tell lnm ‘ You ate a ua} after the fair ’ 

Fai By fa), veij much, ru a great degree ‘He is by 
far the best of the thiee.’ 

Far and near, ev er y w lici o ‘ The new s soon spread far and 

ne.u ’ 

I\i) and uidc, c\tensivoly ‘ lid* circulated the notice far 
and w ide ' 

Fault Be at fault, have lost one’s reckoning , not know 
how to jnocccd (like a dog losing sconl of his game; * They 
had managed to get so far, bnt now they were at fault ’ 

Be in fault, to have offended * It is difhcnlt to say whether 
the master or the sen ant was moic m fault m the mattei ’ 

Find jault tilth, blame ‘ Ho Las been found fault with for 
Ins connection with the affair 5 

Feather Afcathci in one’s cup, a honour oi maik of 
distinction, something to bo proud of ‘This success was 
another fcathci hi lus cap ’ 

Ftathei ones nest, piovide foi one’s self from piopeily 
passing through one’s hands, (used in a bad souse) * The ovex- 
seei was dismissed foi lecoiving bubes, but ho did not mind it 
as he had feathered lus nest well ’ * 

Shew the while feather, shew signs of cowardieo ‘ A Bntisli 
soldier should never shew the white fealhoi to an enemy ’ 

Find. Find in one* heat t to do a thing, to bo lmid-beai led 
oi enrol onougli to do it ‘ Ho could not find it m his lieait to 
make lus servant ovei to the police for the theft, because tbo 
pool man bad a Inigo family ’ 

Find out, discovci, detect, « The police aio tivinrr ln , am 
to find out the thief ’ > ° 


With 

ends 


Fl n^r Have at ona\ Huge) s’ aids, bo thoroughly famihar 
f little boy lias tlio multiplication table at bis finger’s 


Fire Canij fire and suotd mto, lay waste by those 
means ‘ lie earned hie and sword mto the enemy's countiy ’ 

Tliumqh fne aud tiulu, thiougli all dangci ‘The hue 
lovei will go through lire and water lor lus nustiess * sake ’ 
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Undet flic, exposed f.o the guns of the enemy * The attack- 
ing foice was underlie foi six. liotus befoie they could bmst 
open the gates -of the Foit * 

Fish Lile a fish out of water, out of one’s own clement 
‘ The new Lectmei feels like a fish out of watei, because he 
has nevei studied the subject on which he has to icctuie.’ 

Fit Fit out, to supply with necessaries oi means ‘To 
fit out a -vessel 01 expedition ’ 

Fit up, to furnish with things suitable * To fit up a 
house for a guest ’ 

Fits By fits and stalls , impulsively and inegnlarly 
• One who studied the subject by fils and stalls cannot expect 
to niastei it ’ 

Flesh Flesh and blood , human nature ‘ Flesh and blood 
. could not endure moi c ’ 

Fly Fly at, attack violently * When she is in a tem- 
per she flies at the fiist peison she comeB across ’ 

Fly into, get suddenly into ' He flies into a temper when 
he is found fault with ’ 

Fly open, open suddenly oi with violence ‘The dooi flew 
open as soon as I knocked at it ’ 

Fool Male a fool of, cause to appeal udiculons ‘ They 
tiled to make a iool of him by peisuadmg linn to apply foi the 
post ’ 

Foot On foot, walking * He w r cnt on foot to the station, 
to save carnage hire.’ 

Gain Gain qiound upon, get an advantage over , to have 
Borne success ovei 1 The foice began to gain ground upon the 
enemy ’ 

Gam on, get nearei to ‘ His pursueis weie fast gaining 
on lum.’ 

Gamovei, diaw to auothei paifyoi interest ‘They tried 
to gam him ovei to their side by ofieung him a bribe ’ 

Get Get ahead, advance , prospei * How that he has 
got a start he will get ahead fast enough ’ 

Get along, proceed ‘ We must manage to get along with 
our small means ’ 

Get at, come near, reach ‘ I could not get at him on 
account of the crowd ’ 

Get aioay, lea\e , escape ‘I got away eaily fiom the 
meeting ’ 

Get bach, recovei , (tnir ) letmn ‘He tried to get back 
the money ho had paid m excess ’ , ‘ He got back safe to his 
house,’ 
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Get of, 1 alight from ‘ He got off the hoise ’ 2 escape 
‘ He gob off fiom the encountei unhtiifc ’ 

Get clear of, be freed fiom ‘ He has got clear of Ins 
debts ’ 

Get Joan, descend ‘ He got down fiom the platform ’ 
Getforwaid, advance ‘ This is very discouraging to one 
who is tiyrtig to get foiward m the woild.’ 

Get hold of, seize ‘ He has got hold of his biothei’s share 
of the piopeity n addition to his own ’ 

Get m, entei ‘ Don’t stand at the door , get m ’ 

Get info, enter , become involved m ‘ They could not get 
into the house as the doors we locked fiom the inside ’ , ‘ He 
has got into senous trouble.’ 

Get loose, become free ‘ He got loose from -jail ’ 

Get on, proceed, fare ‘ Hon aie you getting on with the 
•work ? ’ 

Get out, escape to get out of a difficulty or danger ’ 

Get oiei, overcome 1 to get ovei difficulties * 

Get rid of, fiee one s self fiom ‘ He cannot get rid of the 
habit ’ 

Get round, lecover ‘The patient is getting lound, but 
very slow ly ’ 

" Get to, reach ‘ We have got to the end of the first book.’ 
Get together, assemble or convene ‘ He got all his creditors 
together ’ 

Get the better of, oveicome 1 1 thought I could get the 
better of him in the competition ’ 

Get the day, wi n the victory , he successful ‘The English 
got the day, but not without gieat loss ’ 

Get though, finish ‘He lias got thiough half the work ’ 
Get up, 1 rise fiom sle*»p ‘ Childien should get up early 
m the morning’ , 2 piepare ‘ to get up an entertainment ’ 

Get up by heart, learn so as to be able to lepeat fiom 
memoiy ‘ The definitions of Euclid must be got up by heart ’ 
Get up hy rote, learn by heart by lepeatmg over and over 
‘ He could not e\plnm the definitions as he had simply got 
them up by rote ’ * e 

Give, Gne auay, give gratuitously ‘ He gave away all 
liis piopeity to the poor’ 

Gne eai to, listen to ‘ Give ear to sensible advice.’ 

Give m, yield ‘ Though defeated, he would not give m.’ 
Give out, eu it * This substance gives out no odoui ’ 

Give oiei , abandon * He gai e over the puisuit as unpro- 
fitable ' 

Gne use to, cause or pioduce ‘ His conduct gave rise to 
grave suspicion.’ 
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Give up, resign , cease f) ora ‘ fco give up an idea or attempt ’ 
Give up a nddle, acknow ledge one’s inability to solve it 
Give vent to, allow to escape , expiess 1 He gave vent to 
bis grief in tears ’ 

Give way, yield to piessure ‘ The axle-tiee gave way ’ 

Go Go abroad, go out of the country ‘ He is going 
abroad for a year * 

Go ash ay, wander from the light conise ‘ They have 
gone astray from the path of vutue ’ 

Go foi nothing ‘ Be of no use, or be considered of no 
value ’ 

Go haid with, cause senons tiouble or danger to 1 It will 
go hard with you if you are caught a second time ’ 

Go off , I depart ‘ He weRt off home ’ 2 be discharged 

‘ The gun would not go oft ’ 

Go on, proceed 1 Eveiytlnng went on as usual for a time ’ 
Go out, become extinguished * The light went out 1 
Go ovei, 1 lead ‘ Go over a book,’ tiaveise 1 We have to 
go over the whole gionnd again ’ 2 change sides ‘Go over 

from one pai ty to another ’ 

Go the nay of all flesh, dio 

Go tin ouqh, suffei ‘ If jon knew all I have gone through, 
you would pity me ’ 

Good Be as good as one’s wood ‘ Do oxactly as one says ’ 
Foi good, finally or permanently * He is gone home foi 
good ’ 

Hold good, lemain m effect, be applicable ‘ What haw 
holds good in this case.’ 

Gi udgfe One one a qiudgp, ha\o a feeling of enmity 
towaids one 1 He has long owed me a giudge foi having 
exposed bis dishonesty ’ 

Guard Be on one’s gum d ‘ Be Mgilant oi watchful, so* 
ns not to be sui prised oi cheated ‘As I suspected Ins honesty 
I had£o be on my gnaid m dealing with him ’ 

Hand At one’s hands, fiom one ‘For all the kindness I 
. have received at youi hands, I am tiul> giateful ’ 

/ A good hand at, one able to do well ‘He is a good hand 
at composition ’ 

Jhnd and glove, veiy intimate ‘ The two fellows ai e hand 
» and glove and we cannot expect one of them to give infoi mation 
without consulting the other ’ 

Gang things with a high hand ‘ Act airogantly ’ 
Oometohand, be leceived ‘Your letter came to hand 
to day ’ 

Hand don n, tiausmrt in succession its from father to son 
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' 1 This stray has been handed down from frithei to son ior 
seveial generations.’ 

Have on hand, have in pi esent possession ‘ The merchant 
had not on hand the goods I wanted ’ 1 

Hate ( qet ) ihe upper hand , be (become) superior * On 
account of his snccess m the examination, he has the upper 
hand of me.’ 

In hand, in piesent possession ‘ This is all the money I 
have m hand at present ’ 

Lend one a hand, help one ‘ I asked him to lend me a hand 
m doing the work.’ 

Lnc from hand to mouth, live precariously without provi- 
sion foi the future * He lives from hand to mouth on his small 
enimng3 as a bncklayer ’ 

On all hands, by all parties * It was admitted on all hands 
that he was not to blame.’ 

Hand round, cuculate ' Attar and pan were handed lound 
at the close of the ceremony ’ 

Try one's hand at, attempt ‘ I have never done it before , 
hut I would not mind ti ying my hand at it ’ 

Hand up, oter, deliver ‘ 1 have a great mind to hand you 
up to the police ’ , ’ The piopeity has been handed over to his 

son ’ 

TFas7i one s hands of a thing, piofess innocence m respect 
of it , declare that one has nothing to do w.th it 1 As soon as 
ho found the concern failing he washed his hands of it ’ 

Hand m hand, m union together 

1 Behold m these w lmt leisure horns demand, 

Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand (Coupe) ) 

Have a hand in, be concerned in * I strongly suspect him 
of having a band iu this business.’ 

Have one’s hand full, be fully occupied ‘ I have my hands 
quite full just now, and cannot think of taking any more work.’ 

Hard Hard by, near, close to ‘ Hard by there ran a 
little brook ’ 


Hard up, pressed ‘ hard up foi money, piovisions, &c.’ 

Have Have m new, purpose or design , ‘ ] had a new 
expedition in view ’ 

Have on, w-eai (said of diess) ‘Do you remember what 
suit y ou had on it the time ^ 

Hate to do uitk, he concerned m oi connected with ‘T 
must remember I hate to do with a rogue ’ 

Head Overhead and eais, completely This phnse is 
generally used m speaking of loie or debt, as • He is over head 
and ears m love (m debt) ’ ulu 

46 
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Male head aqamst, lesist * The lebels could not long make 
head against the Government, and had to simenderatdiscretion ’ 
Turn one's head (brain), make one giddy , to make one 
forget one-self ‘ Looking down fiom the top of a tower turns 
our head ’ , * Sadden prosperity has turned his head ’ 

From head to foot, throughout the body ' He was covered 

with boils from head to foot ’ 

Heart Heart and soul, with great zeal or earnestness 
1 He enters heart and soul into any woik he undertakes ’ 

Lose heait , become discouraged * We mnst not lose heart 
because we happen to fail at the first attempt * 

Take to heait, be much troubled 01 gneved by ‘ He has 
taken his friend’s coolness very ranch to heart ’ 

Tale heai l, gain coinage ‘ Though lie failed he took heart 
and tried again ’ 

With all one's heait, most gladly or w lllmgly ‘ I will do 
it with all my heait ’ 

Heels At the heels of, closely following ‘ One misfoi- 
tune often follows at the heels of another.’ 

Home Male oneself at home, make oneself comfortable, 
as at one’s own home ‘ Don’t be shy, but make yoursel f «it home ’ 
Be at home in, have a ilimough knowledge of ‘A man 
mnst not attempt to teach anj sublet, unless he is at home m 
it ’ 

Fiom home, not at home ' He was fiom home when I 
went to see lnm ’ • _ 

Hold Hold fast, adhere fii mly to * Try all things, and 
hold fast that which is good ’ 

Hold on, continue ‘ I find it impossible to hold on any 
longer, and I must thercfoie lesign my place ’ 

Hold m play, keep occupied * They held the enemy in 
play till the otheis had cut down the budge ’ 

Hold one’s own, m untain one’s ground ‘ I can hold any one 
against lnm m argument ’ 

Hold one’s peace, be silent ‘ Speak now, or henceforth hold 
yonr peace 1 

Lay hold of, seize ‘ He laid hold of the (list weapon that 
met Ins eye * 

Holdout, resist , refuse to yield , piesent ‘ They held ont 
against the besiegers for si\ months ’ , ‘ I can hold out no 
pi ospect of increase or piomotion to you ’ 

Hold toqethei, lemain united ‘ The coat was so tattered 
that it. could not hold together much longer ’ 5 

JTold up, sustain ‘His own innocence held him un m the 
Tmdst of ill his tionbles ’ * 
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Hold iiala, be \ahd (as au aigumeut) ‘That aigumont 
will not hold walet ’ 


Holes, Pick holes m a persons’ chaiaclei, find out faults 
m it ‘ We mustuottiy to pick holes in each other’s charactei.’ 

Hook By hoolc o> by c? ool, by any means , by fau 
means 01 foul ‘ When he set Ins mind on a thing, he would get 
it by hook or by ciook ’ 

Horse. Tale ho.se, get on lioiseback ‘He took hoise 
and staited on his ]onmcy at once ’ 

Hush Hush up, suppress , pi event fiom becoming public 
‘ The matter was hushed up.’ 

Impose Impose upon, cheat , deceive ‘ He is so simple 
that he can be easily imposed upon,’ 

In I he tns ami outs of a tl mq, all its mtncucics and 

seueis. ‘ I know the ms and' outs of the affan.’ 


Intents To tall intents and purposes, practically * He is 
to all intents and purposes the ovvuei of the propel tv , though 
his fatkci is living ’ 


Issue At issue, 1 in dispute ‘ This is the point at 
issue ’ , 2 at vatiancc, ‘ Wo aie at issue ou this point,’ i e., we 
disagiee, «Lc 

Keep. Keep back, leseivc oi withhold ‘ I will not 
keep it back flora yon ’ 

Keep company, associate ‘ He camo to grief by keeping 
company with logues ’ 

Keep down, hold under contiol * Keep down jour temper ’ 

Keep from, rcfiain fiom ' lie cannot keep from dunking ’ 

Keep m, lestiam ‘ lie could not keep in his tcais ’ 

Keep o§, not admit ‘This will keep oil liitrudcis ’ 

Keep on, continue to advance ‘In spite of difficulties, he 
kept on sloadilj ’ 

Keep one’s oion counsel, not tell one’s intentions, <lo., to 
auoLher He is too talkative to keep Ins own couuscl ’ 

Keep to, adhcie to , do according to . ‘ keep to a custom ’ 
keep to one s woid ’ 

Keep up, maintain ‘ He keeps up a largo establishment * 

Kind In kind, m produce oi otliei commodity as distin- 
guished fiom money ‘ The tenants pay then i ents in kind.’ 

at lui^ r,Se ^ laigC ’ fiee ’ unconfuied * The prisoner is now 


„ lnrn L n ast B>ea l he one’s last, die * He hieathcd his last this 
morning, aftoi a lingenug illness ’ 

Laugh, Laugh vi one’s sleeve, laugh secietly , ‘ Though he 
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seemed to listen to the speaker wifcli gieat attention, lie was 
laughing in his sleeve tbe whole time ’ ( 

Lay Lay bate, expose ‘ lay baie one’s heait to another ' 
Lay before, present to view ‘ He laid Ins sad case before 
tbe judge ’ 

Layby, 1. save for future use ‘lay by something for 
one’s old age ’ , 2 put aside 1 She laid by her avocations * 

Lay Jiold of, seize ‘ They laid hold of the first man that 
they came acioss to do the work ’ 

Lay in, stole ‘ lay in provisions for winter ’ 

Lay one’s self down, retire to rest , reolme ‘ He laid him- 
self on the soft grass ’ 

Lay open , make bare or uncovei * lay open the designs 
of an enemy 1 

Lay out, 1 expand ‘ He laid out a thousand pounds in 
jewellery ’ , 2 plan * lay out a gaiden ’ , 3 diess in 

grave-clothes 1 lay out a coipse ’ 

Lay siege to, besiege , tease with urgent and lepeated 
request ‘ lay siege to a foiticss ’ , ‘He laid siege to her 
heart ’ 

Lay to heart, feel deeply ‘ He laid this lesson to heait ’ 
Lay tip, 1 stoic ‘ Lay up for yourselves tieasures in 
heaven ’ , 2 confine to bed ‘ He is laid up with measles.’ 

Lay undet, subject to ‘To lay one under obligation oi 
lestiamt’ , ‘ He has laid me under gieat obligation by this act 
of kindness ’ 

Lay ivait for, lie m ambusb foi , piepaie to fall upon and 
attack suddenly 1 He was lying in w ait foi his enemy, who 
lioweiei, had gone by a diffeient load ’ 

Lay waste, destroy oi desolate ‘ They laid waste the 
enemy’s countiy with fiio and sword ’ 


Lead lead asti ay, induce to do wioug ‘ Young people 
nio easily led astray by old ro^nics.’ 

Lead into, cause to get ‘ Lead us not into temptation ’ 

followed^ ^ ^ IS<; * ^ ^ay and the otheis 

i a f ee *i i0 ff altar >™nfiy ‘ He is going to lead a uch young 
lady to tlie altar on Wednesday 9 * 

Leave Leave m the Iwch, leave m a difficult situation 
oi in embanassment ‘ He left me m the lurch by coming away 
without giving me his address ’ J ° w y 

„ ., > £eatc ”° stone uuturned, use eveiy possible effort to discover 
a thing They left no stone unturned to find out the crimmlr 

» °“ Se ‘ II ™ rMl " ^ 
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Zcaie out , omit 1 He has left out several words in Ins 

exercise ’ ~ . r . 

Leave to one's self, allow one to do as one pleases J Hope 
you will leave me to myself, and not keep troubling me with 
youi advice ’ 

Length 27 hough the length and hi endth of, tlnonghont. 

1 His fame has spicad through the length and bieadtli of the 
countiy ’ 

Let Let alone, not interfere with * Do let me alone I 
know what 1 am about ’ 

Let blood, cause blood to flow from a vein by making an 
incision * Letting blood was a favourite remedy m foimer 
days for a great many ailments ’ 

Let down, low ei * She let them down by a cold thioug'h 
the window ’ 

Let fly (drive), discbaigc ‘ He let fly a brickbat at me ’ 

Let loose, permit to go free * Take off that dog’s chaiu 
and let him loose ’ 

Let off, suffer to escape or go fieo ‘ He was let off without 
any punishment ’ 

Let out, give on hue 1 let out a fairn on lease.’ 

Lie. Lie at one's door, be imputable to ‘ Tho fault lies at 
your door ’ 

Lie in wait for, conceal oneself m oidei to fall by snrpnse 
on * His enemies lay m wait for him but he went another way * 

Lie over, be defer led or postponed * The case is to lie 
over till the witness is found * 

Lie undei, be subject to, be oppressed by * He lies under 
gloat obligation to me foi his appointment’ 

Give one the lie, call one a hai , ‘ to say that i\hat one says 
is false ’ 

Light See the light, come into existence, be bom 
‘The day on which my first book saw the light will always be 
a momorable one to me ’ 

Live, Live by one's wits, live by shifts and expedients, 
as one without any regular employment or occupation ‘As he 
could not get any employment, he had to live by his wits the 
best way lie could ’ 

Long The long and short, tho substance . ‘The long and 
shoit of it was that he lost lus appointment ’ 

Look Look after, take care of 1 He has no one to look 
after him.’ 

Look about one, be watchful or vigilant * You have every 
need to look about you.’ 
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Lou k blank, have a stupid bewildered look 1 He looked 
blue when be lieaid of bis failuie ’ 

Loot blue, lock disappointed ‘ He looked bine wlien be 
learnt that his leave was refused ’ 

Look doiun upon, despise ‘ We should not look down upon 
a man because he happens to bo defoimed or pool ’ 

Look for, 1 expect ‘ to look foi news by the ai rival of a 
ship ’ , 2 seal cli * Look for the key I lost yesterday ’ 

Look mio, evauiine ‘ I intend to look into that matter 
soon ’ 

Look m Liu, face, face or meet with boldness ‘ He looks 
the whole world m tlic face, for he owes not any man ’ 

Look on, be a spectator ‘ Look on while we aie playing 
the game ’ 

Look out, be on the watch ‘ look out for squalls ’ 

Look over, examine 4 Look ovci these exeicises ’ 

{Look to for), expect fiom 1 1 shall look to you foi pa) - 
ment ’ 

Look though, peuetiatc with the e)e , understand thiougli- 
1) 4 1 must look through the case befoie giving my opinion ’ 
Look up, search and find, show a tendency to improve 
4 1 must look up my cases on the point * , 4 His affairs aie look- 
ing up a bit now ’ 

Look upon considei . 4 1 look upon him as my beuefactoi ’ 
Lord Loid'il oiei, 4 treat imperiously to doimneei ovei ’ 
Loss Be at a loss, not be able 4 1 am at a loss to know 
why you have treat me tbns ’ , 4 1 was at a loss for a word to 
cxpieSs my meaning,’ le , I w-as not able to find a woid, &c 
Make Make against, tend to injure ‘ That circumstance 
will make against you in the case ’ 

Make amends, make repu.ia.tion, compensate 4 He made 
amends foi Ins indeness by making a humble apology ’ 

Make as if, pietend that * He made as if were going 
away at once ’ 

Make away uith, destroy, kill ‘ They made away with 
the man to prevent his giving evidence against them.’ 

Male bold, take liberty , dare 4 1 made bold to speak to 
him on the subject ’ 

Make both ends meet, contrive to make one’s means suffice 
foi one’s expenses 4 His pay was so small that be found it 
difficalt to make both ends meet ’ 

Make fast, fasten , secure firmly 4 The dooi was made 
fast on the inside ’ 

Make for, 1 move tow aids 4 The boat made for the 
shoie 2 toud to the advantage of 4 A w ai between commet - 
cial nations make foi the inteiest of neuhab ’ 
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Make free mill, 1 treat with famihanty * We ftuiet not 
tnalce free with those who are much older than ourselves ’ , 
2. spend ‘ to make free u ith other people’s money ’ 

Make game of, mock, raise a langli against ‘ There were 
not earnest in their pioposal, but where only tiymg to make 
game of me.’ 

Make good, 1. compensate 1 to make good a loss ’ , 2 

maintain ' to make a place good against an enemy ’ , 3. 
piove or fulfil ‘ to make good one’s woid or statement ’ 

Make it up, arrange a quarrel , become friends again ‘ The 
two boys who quarrelled have made rt up again.’ 

Make knoiun, publish , reveal ‘ He circulated notices to 
make the fact pnblicly known ’ 

Make light of, heat, with indifference or contempt, consider 
us ot no consequence ' They make light of his displeasme ’ 
Make little of, treat as of little importance or weight ‘ lie 
made very little of these difficulties ’ 

Make merry, feast en^oy one’s self ‘ Theie were (lancing 
and making meiry ’ , ‘ They made merry at my expense ’ 

Make much of lv,„ be very fond of * They make so much 
of the child, I fear theyaie spoiling him’, 2. ti eat as of 
much importance oi value ‘ He made much of this fact m lua 
speech for the defence ’ 

Make mouths, make grimaces oi u lry faces ‘ He kept 
gunring and making months at me ’ 

Make nothing of, tieat as a trifle ‘He makes nothing of a 
thousand or two thousand pounds.’ 

Make no drQeience, be of no consequence ‘ It makes no 
difference to me whether I remain here or at Madras ’ 


Male no doubt, be assuied ‘He makes no doubt that he 
will pass ' 

Make of, 1 understand * I do not know what to make of 
lus lettei ' , 2 esteem ‘ Makes lie-no moie of me than of a 
slave ? ’ 

Make out, 1 understand ‘ T cannot make out Ins mean- 
mg ’ , 2 piove ‘ He failed to make ont his case ’ 

Make oi er, tiansfei oi give ‘ He madeorer all lnspiopei ty 
to his sons ’ 

Make sure of consider as certain ' He made sure of the 

^ I * 


game 


Make up, 1. collect into a mass oi snm ‘ to make up a 
bundle, oi an account 1 , 2 ad]nst ‘ to make up a quarrel ’ , 
3 supply m lmt is wanting in ‘ I want a l npee to make up the 
amount’, 4 compose £ a book made up of extracts ’ , 5 com- 
pensate 1 to make up a loss ’ , 6 determine ‘ Make up your 
mind soon as to unethei yon will accept my offei 1 
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Male up Jot , compensate, supply by in equivalent ‘Hei 
learning makes up foi liei plainness ’ 

Make up to, approach ‘ He made up to us the moment 
lie saw ns * 

Male up with, be leconciled with * I can never makeup 
with him ’ 

Make way, open a passage * The crowd made way for 
him * 

Man To a man, unanimously 1 They opposed the measure 
to a man ’ 

Manner In a manner, m some degiee , to some extent 
‘ Though he would not say it m so many words, he in a manner 
acknowledged he had done it * 

Mark Beside the mark, not to the point * That observation 
was quite beside the mai k ' 

Of mark, conspicnous ‘ a man or mark ’ 

TJndet the mark, infeiior * The essay that he sent in was 
qmte under the mark ’ 

Up to the mark, coming up to the leqmred standaid ‘ He 
was not qmte up to the mark m mathematics ’ 

Be a match for, be equal to ‘Though he was young, lie 
was quite a match for his father m villany.’ 

Means By all (no) means, undoubtedly (not at all) * Ton 
max do as you please by all means, but you must take the 
consequences ’ , ‘ I am by no means Ins match m cunning 1 

Might With might and mam, with gieat exertion or 
strength ‘ He pulled at the rope with might and mam ’ 

Neck Neck and ciop, completely * He was bundled out 
neck and crop.’ 

Neel and heels, the whole length of the body , hence com- 
pletely 1 He was turned out neck and heels * 

Nick In the nick of time, opportunely , just when wanted 
* The telegram to repuexo the condemned man arrived in the 
nick of time, for the rope wus alieady lound his neck ’ 

Off 171 off, in unpiospeious circumstances ‘I am son y 
to see yon so ill off.’ 

Well off, in piospcious circumstances ‘ He is not so well 
off now as bo was thico years ago, having suffered severe losses 
m trade ’ 

Off and on, liiteimittedl^ « He visits the school off, and on 
not le^ulaily ’ 

One At one, m agieoment oi concoid ‘We are at one 
in tins point * 

One and all, every one ‘ Goodin e to you, one and all,’ 
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Out. Out of hand, forth with ‘They killed their prison- 
ers ont of hand ' 

Out of place, irrelevant * The lemark is quite out of place 
lieio ’ 

Out of season, untimely ‘ Limes nre out of season "|nsfc 
now ’ 

Out of time, discoid net, nihai rnomons ‘ Ton aie play mg 
that piece of music ntit of time’ 

Cher and aloxc , m ectcess of * He got £50 over and above 
lua doe.’ 

Part Tn qood (til) part , not in displensuie (in displeasure) 
'Ho took my advice m good (ill) part ’ 

Fm the most part, m the gieateSt nurnbor of cases J The 
exercises weie foi the most part ill done ' 

Part } root, ae pa rut o from; have ‘ He parted fiom his 
fnend tilth gieit legiefc* 

* Part and parcel, an essential pot bion ‘He was part and 
pm eel of the ince and place 

Part unth, givo up * What will yon part with that horse 
foi p ' 

Party Be a jiarty to, he concerned m ‘ I cannot consent 
to lie n paifcy to such an net of injustice ' 

Pass Gome to pas*., happen ‘You will find that what 
1 predict will come to pass soon ’ ' 

l'a pa*s fox to be console! td as * He passes foi a scholni 
among the sin ’ * 

To pass oier, nob to notice ‘The editor passes over 
r-eveml dilln nltios without attempting to explain them/ 

Penny. Penny wise amt pound foolish, careful of spend- 
ing money in little matters and extravagant in large ones 

* Jtisei8 an* ofron penny wise and pound foolish m their 
policy 

Pick Pick a lock, open it by a f ike key ‘He picked 
tin* lo k «f his masters bo\ and took ten Rupees out of it ’ 

Piet, a pocket, stral its contents ‘ When *he was in the 
Evening Bazaar he caught n fellow trying to pick his pocket ’ 
Pv k a quarrel , get into a quarrel, purposely 4 When he 
is in a temper, ho tries to pick a quarrel with someone or other ’ 
-itefc ones tvay, choose a clear path ‘ The roads aie verv 
muddy, and you will lmio to pick your way car of ally ’ 

Pick up, gathei by chance , lo acquire * He collected all 
the information he could pick up on the subject ’ 

Itch, Pitoh upon, choose * I cannot nndei stand why he 
pitched upon such a disngnenbio snippet for Ins lecture ’ ' 

Play Rive play to, gue mom foi action to ‘to give 
piny to mirth • e ° 
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Piny into the hands of, net so as to give an unfair advantage 
to ' The two pleaders were simply playing into each other’s 
hands ’ 

Play on, act on * The fire engine played on the flames * 
Play one false, act treacherously towards one ‘ He played 
me false in the affair * 

Play one a trick, practice a fru k on one ‘ He played me 
a trick m taking ine to Madras and c-ommg away without tell- 
ing me ’ 

Piny the fool, act or behave like a fool ‘ He delights m 
playing the fool when he is among lus fi lends 

Play the hnant, stay away from one’s work ‘If the boy 
plays the truant again, he will certainly be dismissed ’ 

Piny upon, give a dtoll or amusing application to ‘A piny 
upon wonts may lend to unexpected le^nlfa * 

Prevail Prevail upon, persuade ‘ With ereat difficulty 
I prevailed upon him to accompany me to the Police station * 
Provide Provide aqninst, take precaution against ‘He 
has provided against all accidents that can be foreseen * 

Pull Pull down, destroy ‘ It is easier to pull down a 
house than to build one ’ 

Pullout, diawouti, extract ‘ Androcles pulled out the 
thorn from the lion’s foot. 

Put. Pat 1 1 pei ->on on his good behaviour, make his success, 
&c , depend npou lus good behavioui ‘ T have put him on his 
good behavioui and will dismiss him without warning, the 
next time he does the same fault ’ 

Put a petson on his mettle , rouse him to do his best ‘ This 
unexpected opposition only put him on his mettle ’ 

Put up, instigate He was put up by his classmates to 
disobey the teacher * . 

Put down, subdue * To put down an insurrection ’ 

Put forth, exert ‘ He put forth all his strength to raise 
the weight * 

Put of, postpone ‘ Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day ’ 

G Put on, 1 wear ‘ He put on lus coat’ , 2 assume ‘ He 
put on an angry look.’ 

Put out, 1, extinguish 'to put out a light’ 2, make 
angry ' He was very much put out by my conduct’ , 1 
disturb * This has put out all my arrangements ’ 

Put to the blush, make to blush , make ashamed 1 You put 
me to the blush by talking so foolishly ’ 

Put to thepioof, make proof of , feat ‘His courage 
put to the proof by this danger ’ 


was 
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Put to sea, iow off from slioie* ‘ They put to sea m a 
small boat ’ 

Put to death, kill 1 Sociales was put to death by being 
con pelled to dunk a cup of poison * 

Put to the sword, kill ‘ Eveiy inhabitant of the conqueied 
city was put to the sword ’ 

Put by, sa\e * Ho puts by a little moDey e\ eiy month ’ 
Put up (tn!r ), lodge oi sta} * He put up at a fnend’s 
house ’ 

Put up ( trans ), gne a lodging to 1 His fiieml put him up 
foi a few da} s.’ 

Pul np with, submit to ‘ He could not put up with such 
au insult ’ 

Question Beside tho question, nielevaut 1 WhctbeL be 
is willing oi not is beside the question ’ 

'Out or the question, impossible ‘My coming with yon is 
quite out of the question * 

Out o) question, undoubted * His guilt is out of questiou ’ 
Rack Pack and rum, destiuction * Tbiough his neglect, 
his whole piopeity is going to luck and nun ’ 

Random At random , without caie oi consideration 
1 He is talking at landom,' t e , eaielessly 

Rank. 1 lank and file , the whole bod} of common soldiers 
oi pm ate* (including coi pornls} as distinguished fiom officers 
‘ The rank and hie of the aimy amounted to 700 ’ 

Rank with have the same rank as , be classed with ‘He 
ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the nrnij ’ 

Reckon Reckon upon, ovpect ‘You maj leckon upou 
much opposition in canymg out youi puipose ’ 

Rems Gne the reins to, lea\c unchecked , indulge freely 
‘ He ga.e the lems to lus passions, and boon found himself 
mined in health and estate ’ 

Right Right and left , on all sides ‘ He rushed amongst 
his assailants, and stmek light and left ’ 

Roll Rolling stone, a person who never sticks to one 
place ‘ He has acquired the lcpntatiou of being a lolling 
stoue, by ne\ei sticking loug to one appointment ’ 

Root R jut and blanch, eutuelj 'to destroy loot and 
braucb * 

Rhyme Rhyme i ur, itason, sound nui sense ‘Theieis 
neitliei lhjme uoi reason m wbat jou say.’ 

Run Run after, pmsue ‘ Ho mu aftei the thief but 
could not overtake him ’ 
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linn dou.ii, speak dispaiagmgly of ‘ We must not mu ft 
man down simply because we do not hko him ’ 

linn high, bo violent ‘ Paity Rpmt x\as lutming high at 
tbc time of the election ’ 

In the lomj run, m the whole com so of things , in the final 
lcsult ''Honesty is siuo to bo lew aided in the long iuii ’ 

linn on, bo continued ‘The account lias been 1 minimi- on 
ioi a y eai ’ 

If mi out, come to an end ‘ M3 lease Ins 1 un out ’ 

Tiun 010, 1 go o\ci hastily ‘ to iuii ovu a Icttei ’ , 2 
ovoillow ‘His cap lan o\ei ’ 

Jinn shoil of, exhaust one’s stock of ‘loiunshoit of 

JUOV 1 SIOUS ’ 

liun though, 1 sqnandet ‘ He inn thiongh his foi tunc in 
a ycai 2 Pieice, to 11111 one tliiough 1 

Hun up, enlarge by additions ‘ to 1 mi up a bill ’ 

Scale On a large scale, extensively , toaxeiy gieat 
exteut ‘ He liad been speculating on a laigo scale in cotton ’ 

See Sec into, inquue into ‘I hope yon will see into 
this mattei and punish those in fault’ 

See to, be caieful about ‘ You must see to tlio place 
bciug kept clean always, or you will get ill * 

Send Send a person about his business, dismiss him ab- 
mptly 01 angnly ‘ As bo bad notbiug parLiculai to tell me, 1 
sent him about lus business ’ 

Set Set about, begm Hi set about hie task with 
alacuty ’ 

Set aside, * 1 „ 1 eject ‘ The veidict was set aside ’ , 2 

leave out of account ‘ setting all other leasons aside.’ 

Set at defiance, defy ‘He set Ins mastei’s authority at 
defiance ’ 

Set at ease, make easy 01 comfoitable ‘ [ set his mind at 
eas° by telling him he had passed ’ 

Set at naught, despise ‘ set one’s counsel at naught ’ 

Set apait, lcseive ‘ aplace setapartfoi leligions woislup ’ 
Set free, lelcase fiorn confinement ‘The pusonei was set 

fxeo 


Set in, begm ‘ The lams have set m ’ 

Setoff, 1 stait ‘They setoff m pm suit’, 2 show to 
advantage ‘ The diess sets off liei fguic ’ 

Set on, instigate ‘ Ho Ins been set on to do this ’ 

Set one’s face against, h ite 01 oppose ‘ He set Ins 
ogamst the i ustom * 

, llea ’ { °«i lkb,ie g«edtly , he detei mined on 

pas set lus beaxt on the enteipuse ’ 


face 

He 
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Set out, stait ‘ set out on a journey ’ 

Set seal, begin a voyage ‘ Tbe ship set sail mlb a icry 
favouiable wind ’ 

Set together ly the eats, cause to quail el ‘ lie likes to seL 
ollicis togethei by tbe eats ’ 

Set to norJ,, begin woikuig 1 He set to woik on it at once ’ 

Set up establish , establish one’s se]f ‘ He set a man up 
in tiade’ , * He lias set np as a booksellei ’ 

Set up foi, claim to be considered as 1 T do not set up toi 
a saint ’ 

Shut Shut in, enclose He shut himself m foi a week 
to aioid being distui bed m lus woik ’ 

Set out of, deny admission to ‘He was shut out of bis 
fatliei’s house foi the night ’ 

Shut up, confit’L, close ‘He was shut up foi a week m jail 
betoic he was tiled ’ 

Slip Let slip, let lose He let slip the dogs as soon 
as the deei came m sight 

Sort Out of sorts, unwell , indisposed ‘ lie feels quite 
out of soits aftei his long journey ’ 

Split. Split the difference, adjust a difteience by mutual 
concessions ‘loffe.ed a hundred mpees foi the boise, lie 
wanted two hundred , so at last we split the difference and 
settled the puce at one hundred and. fifty ’ 

Spot On the spot , instantly ‘ He was so annoyed at his 
supeuoi’s behavioui that he lesigned on the spot.’ 

Spur On the spin of the moment, unpremeditated ly * T 
spoke on the spiu of the momenl, and did not tlieiefoie take 
tune to make suie of the facts ’ 

Stand Stund by, suppoit ‘ 1 will stand by you m all 
yoi.i tioubles * 

Stand m need of, lequue ‘ I do nob stand in need of any 
help just now, but I will apply to you when I want it * 

Stand in the shoes of, be m the place of , supeisede 
1 Would you not like to stand in my shoes'’ ’ 

Stand m the nay of, be an obstacle to 1 1 do not like to 
stand m the way of j our bettei mg yourself ’ 

Stand one m {a sum of money'', cost one ‘That camao-e 
has stood me m the laige sum of 500 Rupees.’ ~ " 

Stand out, pi eject be piomment * The tiees stand out 
ngaiusl tlie daih sky ’ 

Staudolu , be rlefei ml <r lhe niuttei lnnst si and over foi 
the pieseufc/ 
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Stand to reason, be leasonable ‘It stands to l^ason that 
eveiy man must beat the consequence of his own deeds.* 

Stand upon ceremony, , be punctilious 01 formal m behaviour, 
and insist on otliets to attend to foimahtics * I hope you will 
make joutselE at home, and not stand on ceiemomes ’ 

Stand up for, defend, maintain 1 \Ve are detei mined to 
stand up fot out lights 1 

Strike Strike dumb, astonish beyond measuie ‘I was 
stiuck dumb by his impudence 

Strike for, stait suddenly in the dnechon of ‘ The swim- 
moi stiuck foi the shoie ’ 

Stnkc of), lemove, as a name fiom a hat, punt ‘His 
name was struck off from the Registei ’ , ‘ I had a thousand 
copies of the notice stiuck off 1 

Strike up, begin to play (said of musical instiuments) 

1 The musicians were told to strike up God Save the Queen ’ 
Strike work, stop doing wotk ‘ The coolies will stuke 
woik to morrow if they aie not promised highei wages ’ 

Sun Under the sun, on earth ‘ There is nothing new 
under the sun ’ 

Take Take an, become public ‘The mattei soon took 

ail ’ 

Take the air, go for a duve, iLc , to enjoy the biee/c ‘ He 
duves to the beach daily to take the an ’ 

Take after, lesemble ‘ He takes after Ins motlioi ’ 

Take aim at, direct a weapon at ‘ He was such a bad 
maiksman that he took aim at one bud and brought down 
another ’ 

Take ai ms, comtneuce fighting ‘To take aims against ,i 
sea of troubles ’ 

Take care of, look aftei caiefully , superintend ‘ Take 
care of the pence, and the pouuds will take care of themselves.’ 

Take doicn, 1 bring down fiom a height ‘ To take down 
a flag’ , 2 reduce to wilting ‘ Take dow n what I say ’ 

Take for, suppose to be ‘I took him foi a fakir ’ 

Take for qr anted, assume as admitted ‘You may take it 
foi granted that he will do what he promises ’ 

Take heed, be caieful ‘ Take heed what you do ’ 

Take heart, become encouiaged oi cheeitul , gam confi- 
dence ‘ Take Leait , theio ib not so much dangei attei all ’ 
Take horse, mount and ude * He took hoi so at once and 
followed the tliiof 1 

Take in, 1 con ti act ‘ lake in <t bail’ , 2 deceive l 
was taken in by hib line speeches’ , j conipmo ‘ The defini- 
tion likes m many things unconnected with the clabs ’ 
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Talr in hand, nndeilake 4 He is going to take the woik 
m hand.’ 

'Me it i U, be offended ‘ He will take it ill, if yon do not 
attend the ceiemony ’ 

Take vito account, considei ‘ The possibility of failuio 
must also bo taken into account ’ 

lake ofl, nnnnc ‘ to take off a person’s peculiarities (sncli 
as Ins manner of walking or talking) ’ 

Take one al one's word, act accoiding to what o„no has said 
‘ Yon said jou would bet 50 Rs that I could not do it ‘I take 
3 on at jonr woid,’ ic, if 1 do it, you must give me 50 Rs. 

Take place, happen ‘ Wlint took place when 3 on armed 
Take root, live and grow as a plant ‘Tiansplanted iiees 
do not easily take root’ , * My advice took root in Ins mind.’ 

Take to",} rcsoit to ‘He is at. last going to take to 
business ’ 2. become addicted to 4 He took to smoking on 
account of asthma ’ 

Take to one's hceh, flee 4 The thief took to his heel*? as 
soon as he saw the constable ’ 

2'ake to task, find fault v ith 4 T took lum to task for 
wilting the lettei ' 

Take to tcife, many 4 He took to wife a woman who was 
old enough to be motlioi ’ 

Talk Talk a person oicr, peisnade him to tnkeyoni \icw, 
or to come o\er to jour side 4 He is opposed to my plan, but 
I hope to talk him oiei ’ 

Teeth. In the teeth of, in ducct opposition to ‘I will do 
it m the teeth of all opposition ’ 

Tell. Tell aqavvt one, be unfavourable to one * His 
intemperance will tell against his success.’ 

Tell xn one’s fmour, be fnionrable to one ‘Your good 
writing will tell in your favour m the examination ’ 

Tell off, count 01 divide 4 Ten policemen weie told off foi 
this duty ’ 

Tell upon, affect 01 injuio ‘Too bard study tells upon 
join, lied th’ 

Through Thonqh thick and thin , under all cncnmstances, 
favourable and unfavourable ‘Tlnongli thick and thm he 
stuck to me ’ 

Throw. Than cold ualei m, disromage 4 You always 
thiow cold watei on m 3 piojecls ' 

Thou liqht on, make nioie clem ‘This incident thiow* 
some light on Ins mot we m behavirg as he did ’ 

Throu of the mask, betray one’s real character 4 He has 
thrown off the mask at last and Bhown himself the villain he is.’ 
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Throw off (he seen*, movent fioni finding ont a clue ' * I 
tlnew him completely oft the <5<ont, by 4 tlio false information T 
gave him ’ 

Tin oio out, uttei caielessly ‘He tlnew ont nremaik 01 
two on the subject.’ 

Th row up, vomit ‘ Yon will throw up if you drink salt 
watei ' 

Time Time and tide , time, season * Time and tide 
waits for no man ’ 

At times, occasional!} ‘ Kven mad men talk \eiy sensibly 
at times * 

In time, hefoie the appointment time has parsed ‘Yon 
ire just in time to catch the tintn ’ 

Kill lime , pass away time in amusement ‘ I am leading 
this worthless book just to kill time ’ 

To To and fro, forwaul and baokwaid ‘Ho nag pacing 
impatiently to and fio’ 

Tooth Tooth and nail, with the ntmost violence 1 He 
attacked his opponent tooth and nail ’ 

Touch Touch on, lefei to * We have no time to moie 
than touch on this point’ 

Touch up, impiove by slight stiokes ‘1 asked him to 
touch up my^essay ’ 

Tui n Turn a deaf ear to, refuse to listen to ‘ He tui nod 
a deaf em to all my’ advice ’ 

Twin a penny, gmiatiifie ‘He tued to tin n a honest 
penny by selling finits.’ 

A good i nn, an act of tavoui oi kindness done oppoitmieh 
‘ One good tarn desci \es unothei.’ 

lhj tm ns, alternately one aftei anothei * The bo}s aie to 
use the book by' tui ns ’ 

Tm n ilie back upon, leave with contempt ‘ He tinned 
lus back upon me has soon as I began to speak to him ’ 

In turn, m due couise oi oidei of succession He expects 
to be iew« ided in turn ’ 

Turn out, 1 expel ‘ He was turned out of the class ’ , 2 
to prove to be ‘ He turned out to be a fool ’ 

Turn the scale, to give superiority oi success ‘ A tnflmn- 
oueuinstinee turned the scale in favoui of the opposite party 

Tam to qood account, employ to advantage ‘ Coitestui ned 
tins inlonnation to account ’ 

Turn the tables, leveise the onginal position , ‘ to xeveise 

success, so that the person who expected to fail is now likelv to 
Win, and he who expected to win, to fail ‘Clue cleveily 
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mined the tables on Oraichnnd in the affair of the white and 
led documents ’ 

Turn tail , flee 1 He turned tail as soon as the new enemy 
appeared ’ 

To a turn, exactly , nicely 1 The meat was roasted to a 
torn ’ 

Up TJp-hill work, difficult or laborious worlc ‘ He found 
it rery up-hill work to keep up with bis classmates.’ 

Ups and downs of life, vicissitudes or changes of life 
* Through all the ups and downs of life, he has been my firm 
friend ’ 

Use 77&e up, exhaust ‘ I have used up all my paper * 

Vouch Fomc7i for, bear witness to, affirm * I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the story.’ 

Wait Wait on a person, come to him , call at his honse 
‘ The deputation will wait upon the Governor to-morrow.' 

_Watch On the uatch, watching ‘ I am on the watch for 
hinTto make his appearance.’ 

Way By the way, speaking incidentally * By the way, 
have you got me the books I asked vou for 9 ’ 

By tcay of, as being , for the purpose of ‘ He wiote down 
three sentences by way of illustration ’ , ‘He made a large 
amount by way of presents.’ “ 

Out of the tcay, extraordinary * That is a common occur- 
rence and nothing out of the way.' 

Weal Weal and icoe, prosperity and adversity ‘ He has 
been my friend in weal and woe ’ 

Wear Wear off, dimmish by use or decay, dimmish 

gradually * His bashfulness woie off gradually-’ 

Weai and tear, loss or waste by use or injury ' * In hiring 
furniture we have to pay for wear and tear besides the nse of 
it 


Weigh Weigh anchor, set sail ‘ The ship was about to 
weigh anchor when the boat came up ’ 

Whip Whip and, spui, with the utmost haste ‘ He rode 
whip and spur ’ 


yZ lnd "■?» to bnn £ io a conclusion oi final settle- 
ment The affairs of the firm have not been wound np as yet ' 

Wits At one’s wits’ end, not know what to do next ‘ He 
was at his wits end where to get the money for his journey ’ 

Word By word of mouth, verbally ‘He would only 
48 
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make the promise bj word of month, bni would not put it in 
writing ’ 

In a word, briefly , to sum up ‘ He threatened and begged 
and laughed and ci icd bj turns, in a void ho acted ns it he 
weie out of his sense" ’ 

Worth. Worth ones while, of advantage to one * It is 
not north my while to sue him for the amount ’ 

Yield Tic/d rip, resign 'He yielded »p his claims to 
the ptopei 1 3 foi a small consideration ' 


CHAPTER Xk. 

DERIVATION. 


< 9 


1034. Derivation is tl at paitof Etymology "winch tieats 

of tlie ongin and pninaiy signification of woids 

■ * 

1035. AVoids are eifchei Primitive, Derivative, or Compound 

(1) A Pnmitive lvord is one that is not derived - from 
anothei word m the language , as wise 

(2) A Derivative word is one that is foimed fiom a primi- 
tive , as unkind, wisdom 

(3) A Compound word is one that is formed by the union 
of two or more primitive words which either undergo no 
alteiation or undergo only a \ eiy slight one , as, book-case, liog's- 
lord. 

1036. Words how f ormsd. Woids are foimed from 
othei words, oi from roots (sec 1047) in tluee ways (1) by 
modification, (2) by pi efixes , and (3) by suffixes 

1037. Prefixes and Suffixes.— A prefix is a particle 
added before a loot (sec* 1047) to form a word, or to a primitive 
w'ord to form a dernative , as, rfe-tam, ««-man. A suffix is a 
participle similarly added at the end of a root or a word , ns 
lium-G», kind-Zy 

English prefixes ai e of two kinds — sepai able »u A insepara- 
ble The formei may be, and aie, used as independent woids, 
the latter have no meaning by themselves and cannot therefoie 
be used as independent woids. After, m, over are examples of 
sepai able, and a, fore, mis, of inseparable, prefixes 


I -MODIFICATION- 
1038 (a) Nouns — 

ii * Change of vowel sing, song, stick, stake, sit, seal, 
bless, bliss 

2 Change of consonant, stick, stitch , dig, ditch, speak 
speech , aic, arch , grieve, grief » 
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3 Change of vowel and consonant, weave, woof , lose, loss , 
break, breach , bank, bench 

(6) Adjectives — 

X Change of towel , beat, hot, pnde, proud , live, live 

2 Change of consonant diffuse (veib, s soft), diffuse (adj r 
s baid) , loathe (veib, th soft), loth, loath {t soft) 

3 Change of toivcl and consonant cool, chill, nit, wise 

fc) Verbs — 

1 Change of vowel sit, seat, gold, gild, blood, bleed, 
full, fill , use, raise, roll,-?ecZ 

2. Change of consonant tbief, thieve , wreath, wreathe , 
wmk, twice , dog, dodge . 

3 Change of vowel and consonant dnnk, drench , glass, 
glaze, bound, hunt , nake, watch 

- I 

y 

II —PREFIXES 


1039 0) English Prefixes 

A, on, in afoot, a-shoie, aside, a-nnd, g-wuy , fiom, far, 
away a-nso, a-wahe, a-bide, a-go, mt ensue a-neary, a- thirst, 
afresh 

Al — all, qmte al-mighty 
Be see sec 1042 

By, by, on the side by-path, bystander 
For, through, completely , hence, opposite for bear, for- 
gave, for -swear , for-bid, for-qet J 

Fore, before foi e-tell, fore sight, foi -ward 
Forth, fotward frn th-commg 
fro , from fro-uard 
Gam, against gam say 
In, in m -side, in-bom, in -sight 

(z m-Slr) eHClllfied f ° rm ’ ^ to d ° ° r make en ’ ll 9 hten >'em-bitter 

Mis, denoting defect or enor mis-take, mis-deed 
Off, oft offspring, off-shoot 

Out, out out-break, outside denoting super lority, or excess 
out-run, out-bid, outshine « 

Over, above over-hang, over-flouf 
away over-blow 

denoting excess over-bold , over-do 
un, not nn-true, un-broken, un-rest. 
against, back un-tie, un do, un-wind 
intensive un loose 

2S\ bo l° W und T Sell ', under ' he > under-ground. 

, back, against mth-draw, withstand, with hold 



1040 

A 7 

ab > lrom 

abs* j 
AdO 
ac 1 

af- j-to, at 


( 11 ) 


al j 

Am 

>an- 

ap 

ar 

as 

at 

a 

amb 
am 
ante 
bene 
bis \ 
bi- 


, to, at 


| aiouml , 

before , 
well , 

twice, two, 


1 aiound 


oircu- J 
con 
coll 
com 
cor* 
co 

conn Fr 
contra 
contro 
conntei Fi 


} 


- i 

y 

Latin 

a tort 
ab use 
abs tain 
ad-liere 
nc cent 
af feet 
ag-gra\ato 
il lego 

am •munition 
nn-nual 
ap prote 
ar loganco 
as sent 
at tempt 
a specr 
ambi-tion 
am-putate 
ante date 
bene diction 
bis cuit 
bi ped 

circum stances 
circu it 
con true 
col lege 
com pact 
cor rode 
co heir 
conn cil 
contra diet 
> against, contro toil 
) counter-poise 
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with, 


de 

demi 

diB 

dif- 

di 

ex 

ef 

e 

equi 

extra 

m- 

ll* 

un 

lr 

em Fr 

en 

in* 


down from, do tlirono 
off, 

down light , de claie 
half , demi god 
l dis cord 

• n«uiider , dif-fer 

1 di torce 

I cv pel 

■ out of, out , cf feet 

• o normous 
equallt , equi-t alent 
beyond , extm-vagaut 

m i ade 
il Insion 

in, into, on, lm morse 
against , lr-ruption 
em-brace 
on titlo 
in decent 
il legal 

not , im-mense 
it rational 
l-gnominy 


l inter course 

Intel f between , ratel lect 
enter Fr ) enter pnse 


intro 

Jnxta 

male 

mail* 

mal 

mann- 

mis Fr 

non 

ob 

oc 

of* 

op- 

os 

onmi 

pen- 

pei- 

post 

pre 

preter- 

pro 

poi 

pol 

pur Fi 

re 

red 

retro 

se 

semi 

sine 

snb 

sac 

snf 

sag 

sup 

snr 

sns 

811 - 

snbter 
snper- 
sur-Fr 
trans 
tra 
tres 
tri- 
nltra 
nn* 
nm- 
vice- 


mto, intro dace 
close bj , juxta-position 
male factor 
ill , mah gnant 

mal content 
band , manu senpt 
ill , mis chief 

not , non sense 

ob terse 

, c oc casion 
l in front of, c f. fend 

f against, op posc 

J os tontation 

all , onmi science 

almost , pen insula 

{£3&*.*-*?* 


} 


after , 
before , 
past 


for, 
l fortvaid , 

1 back, 

J ngam , 

3 back 
J wards , 
apait, 
half, 
without 


-1 


I under, 
|>np, from 
I under , 

I 

i 

J 

beneath, 
j over , 

^ across 5 

three , 
beyond , 

one. 


post-script 
pre caution 
pretci natural 
pio nuse 
por tent 
pol lnte 
pur-pose 
rc fund 
re deem 

| retro grado 

se cede 
semi colon 
sine cme 
sub jeot 
sue ceed 
snf fer 
sug gest 
sup port 
sui reptitious 
sus pend 
su spect 
subter-fnge 
super ficial 
sur pass 
trans it 
tra verse 
tres pass 
triangle 
ultra radical 
nn animous 
nm-form 


instead of , nee roy 
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1041. (Ill) Greek Prefixes— 


a 

an 

am 

amplii 

ana- 

ant 


anti 

apo 

aph 

arch 

archi- 

anto 

aot 

cata 

cath 

cat 

deca 

di 

dia- 

dys 

ec 

ex 

en 

em 

el 

endo 

epi 

ep 

eu- 

exo 

hemi 

hepta 

hept 


i 


Vllliout , 


a path} 
m archx 
am brobitt 


ampin biuns 
aua tom} 

ant agonist 


on both > 
sides , ) 
up again , 
against, 
opposite, 
to, 
cot res f 

ponding j unti type 

L to, j 

fioui , 


clucf , 
self, 


^ don n , 

ten , 
two, 
through , 

ill. 

1 fourth, 

3 out, 

| ill, on , 

■within , 

J upon , 

n oil , 
outside , 
lnlf , 

1 soi en , 


apo state 
aph orism 
ircli bishop 
arclii episcopal 
auto biography 
aut hcntic 
cata strojihc 
cath cdnl 
cat cgoncal 
decu loguc 
di pthong 
dia inotcr 
dys entry 
ec lectio 
cv odns 
cn cotnium 
cm pliasis 
el lipsis 
endo gcuous 
cpi taph 
ep henn.nl 
en phony 
evo tic 
hemi sphere 
lieptn gon 
hopt aichy 


hetero 

hexa 

hier 

holo 

homo 

hydro 

hydr 

hyper 

hypo 

hyp 

meta 

met 

mono 

mon 

ortho 

panto 

pan- 

para 

par 

penta 

pen 

philo 

phil 

poly 

pro 

pros 

psendo 

psend- 

cyn 

tyl 

Bym 

r-y- 

tri 


different 

SIT , 

s icrctl , 
■whole , 

( togotlici, 
^ similar , 

j xvntei , 

( ubov c 

t measure, 
j under, 

\ aftci , 

3 chnngo, 

J nlono , 
ughl. 
Jail, 

J besides , 

fixe , 
round , 

J W, 

many , 
before , 
townrds , 

J false , 


x\ ith , 


thicc , 


hetero doxy 
licxa mctci 
luer arehy 
holo caust 

| homo ny in 

') Indio pntliy 

3 hydr uulic 

Jlnjierbole w 

hypo thesis 
lnp lieu 
luetu phor 
met-onomy 
mono tone 
mon arch 
ortho graph} 
panto mimo 
pan oplv 
para sito 
par ody 
penta meter 
pen od 
philo sophy 
phil antliropy 
poly-glot 
pro grnmmo 
pros cly te 
psendo critic 
pseud om m 
syn onym 
sy 1 lnblo 
sym patliy 
si stem 
tri pod 


1042 Notes on some Prefixes 


Be The prefix ‘ be ’ — is identical with the preposition by, 
and is used xv ith the following foi ces 

1 It adds an intensive force to tiansitnc xorbs bedaub, be 

smear 

2 It renders intransitive verbs transitive become, 

3 Prefixed to transitu o voi bs, it changes the object of the transi 

tix e relation be thinl , be seech 
•i It has a pnvatixe meaning m be head 

5 It converts nonns into transitive verbs be friend, be malt 

6 It converts adjectives into transitive verbs be dim, be calm 

7 It forms adverbs and prepositions from nouns bt make, be 

side 

6 It means near by standci , be side , by path 
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Dis, un. “ Dis- implies an emphatic lcversal of the action 
01 state as, dis-jom, du temper fa w ronpr tempenng) Hence 
disproiedta more than un-proied , du-aiuied than un-aimed 
Cotrfpaie dis-belief un belief, and dis-bnrdened and un-burdened, 
dis-courteous, and un-courteous , dis embodied and un-embodied, 
drs abled nnd unfabled It is simply intensive in dn-annul, 
dis-sei er 

In, en “ In - (in) and J?r. en- are found in the same words 
ns m-quvre, en- quire , tn-c lose, en-close In- is intensive m tn- 
ebnate, m-ebnate, im-passioned En-, °m often conveitan adjec- 
tive 01 a noun into a traneitivo verb as en-dear, en slate, 
cm-bittei, cn-thral ” 


III— SUFFIXES 


1043. (i) English Suffixes— 

1. Noun Surnxns 
-lock 


er 

ard 

ait 

dom 


hood 

head 

kin 

let 

ling 


fast 

-fold 

-ish 


innlo agent , garden ei 
'angmen ) slug" aid 
tatn e of- | 
ton with sweet art 
bad 

l^mcamng, J aweothenit 
f dominion, 
henco tlie king dom 
great t- 

whole of | rascal dom 
(an} thing J 

i state, ^ man hood 
rank, j god -head 
diminutive , lamb km 
diminutive , stream let 
dinnnu- 

duck ling 
word ling 


itnc nnd ^ 
I so dopie 
cintive , 


ledge l 8 ** 0 ’ 

state , 


ness 

ock 

ow 

-led 

ship 

-skip 

scape 


ster 


thei 


^ condi 


3 


f w cd lock 
\ know-ledgo 
mild-ness 
diminutive , bull ock 
dimmntii e , shad(e) ow 
state , kind red 

f woi (th) slap 

non 3) nm * skip 0 E 
(.land senpe 
once "'j 

female . 

agent P” 81 *? 
now j hnok stel 
agent , J 

S™' 1 fn.tlior 

sari*-**— 


Wright | ” meu^, } wlieel-wnglit 


place of , smith y 


2. Adjective Suitixes 

Blend fanr 
| mam fold 


firm , 
lopcti 
tion 
liko , 

designates 
nation 
alitics , 
joined to *1 
ndjcelncs , , 

with a yiod-fd) ish 
woaken sweetish 
mg effect , J 


Avaap ish 

Engli sli 
Wei ish 


1* 


-less loose fi om , fear-less 
ly like , man ly 

some same, liko , glad-some 

-wise | 
worth worth , 


waj , 1 righteous 0 E 

ninnnei , J right w iso 


f stal-wortli 
(, (stal wart) 
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3 Verb Sufjtixes (mixed). 


ate (L ) often con 
vorts the word 
with which it 
is joined into 
a trims veib , 
en er, (0 E ) some ' 
times conv ei ts 
an adjective in- 
to a \ orb , j 
er (0 E ) some 1 

times converts | pat t er 
a verb into a [-wand (wend) 
trcquentntiv e 
verb i 

el le, (0 E ) some * 
times converts 
a verb into a . 
frequentntiv e I 
verb, J 


1044 


! captiv ate 
^invalid ato 

broad en „ 

1 light en 
'hind er 
hng-(long)or 


er 

diaw (c) 1 
l^nib (nip) b lo 
1 giov (grope) 
el 


fy (Pi ) has the 
moaning of 
maho , 

-ize (Gr ) 


) molli fj (to 
l make soft) 


monopol ize 
patron izo 


Converts 

substantive in- {■- , , 

. , , f snbsid izo 

to a transitive 

verb, 


Convorts r 
substantiv e 
into an mtrnn 
sitiv o 
vorb, 
has the 
meaning of 
male , 


anathematizo 


soliloqu izo 
dogma t ize 
philosoph izo 
juda ize 

f chnstian izo 
( svstemat 170 


(ii) Latin and Gtoek suffixes 
Noun and Adjective 


able 

lble 


aceons 

age 

ary 

ler 

eer 

er 

scule 

ee 

esqne 


1 , , , eat ablo (mtrans ) 
table to, tcrl jWe (tmn 8) 


j earn age 

| gian ary 
_ grenad ler 
’ engin eer 
* falcon ei 


hind , herb aceons 

collective ^ ( 
sense , 

J place, 

> profes 

S 81011 , 

dimminutive , corpu scule 
C objoot of ■) 

3 an ac > examin oe 
( tion , ) 
like, pictm osquo 
ferOUS producing, Bbmni ferous 

1C < Gr > { science, l^ 8 ,c 


1045 Notes on some suffixes. 


”> 'TO* 

lCle diminutive , particile 
ism (Ci ) stato, act, barbar ism 
lBt ( Gi ) agent , art ist 
-ment instrument , pave menb 
ry r collec ") poul try 

< tive, an S 

6ry _ (. art , ) cook eiy 

-tery condition , mas tory 
tive C ablo to, ") sensi tive 
j included > 

IV6 L to , j pens ive 
tory place , dormi toiv 
tory f of a nature ^ migia tory 
-BOry l to J illu sorj 

I full of, (\ crboBe 
ORB ) l glon ous 


Hood oi ‘ head ’ is the 0 B had, state, rank, peison, eba- 
'raclei Affixed to nouns, it means the state or nature of the 
tbmg named Godhead, manhood maidenhood (old form, maiden- 
head) Affixed to objectives, it ndicates the state consequent 
on having the quality likelihood, haidihood By metonymy it 
also designates something possessing the quality falsehood 
also a collective conciete neighbourhood, brotherhood Livelihood 
originally meant liveliness , but it now stands for lif-lode ( = hf 
leading), sustenance / ' / 
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Dnr- is O 12 dm judgment aatboi itv* donnnio-' 

cognate with Gerni *hvm La* fi«m, Sansk ham It has 
nothing to do w ifcli Lat domvs, oi rtnmivuim It denotes I 
the absti act quality ’Ci^dom , 2 the state freedom, thraddo / 

-{ w hit belongs to the state- / ngdam , 4. by metonymy, the 
«<ct which makes the quality martyrdom, 5 the class possess- 
ing the quality Christendom (originally meaning baptism) 

1046 Hybrids aie n oids \ hose component elements are 
dented ftom different languages They may be clasgifipi as 
follows — 

1 Lnghsh icurds mth Latin '» Creel piejixe* and snfji r 2 * 
ia) Prefixes en-dem pe>- haps i/is-belief 
(V) Suffixes bond-a^e stream le f , godd-es.' 

IT Lalv j or Giech u r ,\ ds tilth English prefixes and suflize* 

(a) Prefixes o-cio*® Is siege nus-use, ovt-ciy. 

(&) Suffixes fool idi, dot-ard, fiowei-i/, conit-te# 

III Compounds made aj i raids taken from uifieient language*. 

(1) L itm and Get man ,noi f nle-ba,ik 

(2) Geiman and Latin bank-imp* 

(3) Scandmai inn and Engl.sh nt-mome 

(4) Persian and Ai able checl-ma'e 

(5) Arabic and Peisian tamai-uid. 

(G) Hebrew and English mau-gv 7 d 

(7) Keltic and English cock-boat. 

(S) English ana Keltic fad-pole 

(9) Latin and Greek os-turh. 

^10) Gieek and Latin mag-pie 

(11) English and F tench nut-meg. 

(12) Fiench and English heir-locm 

(13) Lntm and English cvp-byird 

(14) English and Latin gutr-don 

15) French and Scandinavian pm-tahe 

(1C) English and Greek harpsi-cl Otd. 

1047 Roots and Stsms — The too* of a word is *ij, *. 
part of it which it has m common with a gionp of allied word* 

Thnsjoar (with the general meaning of ^s) is the loot com- 
mon to the gi oup of w ords Gr pe >- as ( to pass over) Lat 

ex-pc ,- ioi (to pass through, test), German fetfa-e n (to go), Eng 
lar-e (to go) 1 " 5 

49 
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The stem is “ that modification oi change which the noid 
assumes Lefoie sufhxes aie added to it, Thus take the word 
loied lot - is the root, hie is the stem and d is the suffix of the 
past tense ” 

What aie ns nail j called toots, hovieiei as when we speak 
oi Latin 01 Anglo-Saxon loots, are really stems in the languages 
flora which they are taken Tims ne saj that (Lab) codon 
the root fioin n Inch cadence, ca*e, § c , ire derived , but the 1 oot 
piopeilv so called is cad — 
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SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


104S Tlie Hnglibli language is composed of words fiom a 
gi eat mail} languages — wo might almost say, fiom every 
language lit it linscu ei been spoken b} man Themost important 
ot these nie Anglo-Saxon (which is the foundation 01 ground- 
work of the language) and Latin 

Vnglo-Savon is the name given to the dialect spoken by 
the tubas that imnded England fiom tbo noith of Germany iu 
tlie tail} ecu tunes of the Christian eia undei the vanous names 
of Angles, ,ln(os, md Savons The fust invasion took place 
abont the yeai 4 jO, and in about a hundred yens they had 
est iblishcd themsehes ovci the gi eater pait of England 

Tlie olliet gieat element is Latin, by winch we mean the 
aggiegalc of woids ongnially Latin but detived foi the 
most part tbiougli the Trench 

Assuming Savon ns the bnsis, we shall now enumerate tlie 
other sources in detail 

1049 (1) The Classical Element, by wdnch is meant 
the Latin rnd the Greek element, w as mtioduced at four different 
periods - 

(a) Durinn the Roman or pupation oj Dntain, \n if — HO — Pin 
word* of this pound tu <* found mam]} in t ho names of places n% L nihfnt 
a cam]*, in J nuent-ter, Manchester 

( b ) Dunne/ the font ecu tv net, from the inti eduction of Chriktiamtii , 
in 003—1000 — The woids of tins period me chiefly connected with 
church matters, ’inid customs nntl manners and things introduced hi the 
missionaries us, unnd, Imptni, allot , ricitf, uimcl, caudle, piarl 

(r) -It tlmjtonnan Conquest, k n 1000, and for file centimes after — 
Tlie words of tins period are distinguished ns NoimaU-Frencll and 
are tluoth domed mdncctly from the I aun, i c , the Latin woids them- 
schcs were not adopted, but tlie /onus they hada^umed ni the French 

(d) From the Rental of t lanital hammy ( Renaissance ) tn the entunth 
centunj to the present tv m — The woitls of this period me of a \eiy 
miscellaneous chavactn, and include the greater number ol words tihou 
direcll\i fiom the Latin 

1050 (2) The Keltic Element, — The Keltrc is now 
represented by the Welsh, Gaelic, and lush One laige class of 
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\s cads denved fiom if «ne name 5 - nt plates, eg, Den, Dee, 
Mendyp, At, an, Buie, Kent, l>eion, Lneipoo! also, bay , basket 
n hip, uiie 

1053 (3) The Scandinavian Element, lesnlbng 
hom tho ltifucoiiise between the English and the Scandma- 
a tans It Mill be lemembeied that at one time the. Danes held 
.ill the conntij north of the Hiimbei and that dm mg another 
period a Danish line of longs tilled England 

Evaaiplls —big, bush, cake, dog, sly, u union 

1052 (4) Othei Souices — 

1 Hebiew — abbot amen, clieiub, snbbatli 

2 Aiabic — ndinnal, clienmtij , cotton, sofa rein 

3 Pm 8inn — caiman paradise, lioohnli, tin ban 

1 Hindu — coolies jungle, pnndir, sngai 

o Malay — bantam, sago 

G Chinese — satin ten 

7 Ttnl nil — fin an, scinutm 

8 Amrn icon — canoo, poi ito, tobacco 

9 Italian — bnntlit ditto, gazette, nmbiilla 

10 Spaniel — nlbgatoi/cigni shein 

11 Po.ttigue*e — caste, casli 

12 Fi«icli — depot foible 

13 Dutch — -booi , Ioitei 1 

14 German —71110 

13 Afucan — ennoii, ?ebia oasis, guinea 

1G Polynesian — taboo, tattoo, boomerang, kangaroo 

17 .Russian — cossach, stejipo, mammoth, muble ukn«i 

18 Hvnganan — sabit ci nuit hnssai, pandoiu 

1053. Words denved from names of persons — 
l luntahse (from Tantalm) , hctciilean (fiom Tleirules) , philippic 
(fiom Demoslhcnes , t oiation against Phillip of Macedon) r 
hermetic (fiom Betmet 01 Meicmy ) , qahanism (from Gahcmi) T 
daiy (from Su Eumphrey Deny’) , lazaietto (fiom Lazams in the 
Bible parable), maudlin (fiom Mary Magdalene), stentoiian 
firom Stentor) , qmxohc (fiom Don Quixote ) 

1064 Words denved from names of places — 
bayonet (fiom Bayonne ) , entrants (from Qonnth) , coppci (Fiom 
Cvpms) , cambric (fiom C'ambray) , damask (flora Damascus), 
amine (fiom Armenia) , parchment (fiom Petaamvs) , mvshv 
(from Mosul) , spaniel (from Spam) 
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CHAPTER XXH 

SAXON AND CLASSICAL WORDS 


1055 Xo _<.nctal uh'mn 1>p $ri\i*n foi distinguishing be 
t*t« til Ssivni mi -1 Clntsic il word*: The follow in*?, however, 
lt>l, ho of EOtlH help to flit Ml.dcilt 

Puio li»ti"l i*» 1 i woids .ate — 

I 1 Ucinoiifcivwitc ndjer tw«' (u tlu , tins) , I'lmnmn*. \umornl*. 

2 Aimh irt mid dtfi trite u rb*. 
i Vn position*. and * nnjiiiu tioni: 

4 Noun*. tlmt form tin a jilttralliv u change of towel 
r > Veil)-, tint form thin p iM tin-elw it ilmngo of lowil 
tl Adjmntfi tlmt foiin th tit <1* gitev or compin«on lirtgulnrlt 

1 1 Mnnntt llrlbh * 

l,[ MosrttonU with distntuiti I mrhsli prthvs oi sulhso'- 
I’n fi\ 0 ‘- a, <d it’ ho, foil, on, out, out, itmfei - 
I To norms — hood, Wn/> dom, th nc<? irv, l mi hn m f 
s it,. „ J'lotnlj- — )»11 hi, i ti, v~h *oiiu' imiirf 
{ ‘in ttllis —PM 

I'. \nnn ' <»f kindred hem< , domestic hfe (wtho, hemth nadlt meat, 

tlriri/ ) 

Of tin snnploi initm ll feeling* mental unit boddt (via d, '■orry, 
t ram Ih mrldirm) of the familial ub\er ts of setw- (earth, fire, 
+pit)iv flrcttm fiv, dor/). 

Of tin* ordinary mur-action 1 - of (he market plnce nnd the farm 
(had< brum irrwvon) * 

V Words m Png1if.li nntionnl protcihs (* a ioltim >, lam gaiha-no 

IIIO'-v ) 

M Temis ol jrleaenntij, contempt, abuse nngei — (pictty, darling , 
JOal, UtrCil/J 

\ T 1 Terms dt noting -pt cial nn(l mdntdual objects and actions, ns 
opposed to vcmral or ab*hacl terms 

Ponm , shilling Cf Lnt monev 

Kim, walk , Lai mote 

ITna, «mg hat sonnd 

1056 Some Classical Woids with Saxon equiva- 
lents • — 

< ’<* a«l Saxon Clascal Sa‘on 

Ad.m — Goodbje Annual — Yearly 

Amiable I.ot el) Anticipate — Forestall 

Amicable — Friondlt Artisan — IVoikmnn 

Ament ~ Old Assist - Help 
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Classical 


Sn ron 

Cl (tb teal 


Sarou 

At ei t 

— 

'Inin away 

Tnhdcl 

— 

Unbelioi 1 1 

Benediction 

— 

Blessing 

fnsoi t 

— 

Put ill 

Celestml 

— 

TIcni only 

Language 

— 

Speeeli 

Comctciy 

— 

Burial ginnnd, 

Liberty 

— 

Freedom 



gm\ o\ ill d 

Magnitude 

— 

Bigness 

Campaign 

— 

War 

Malediction 

— 

Curse 

Cognate 

— 

Kindled, akin 

Malady 

— 

Tllness 

Commence 

— 

Begin 

Malefaetoi 

— 

Eul dooi 

Compensate 

— 

Make amends 

Maternal 

— 

Motlioi ly 



foi 

Mist ruble 

— 

Wretched 

Completely 

— 

Wholly 

Moital 

— 

Deadly 

Connect 

— 

loin 

Xoctiun il 

— 

Niglitly 

Coidml 

— 

Hcni t\ 

Pagan 

— 

Hcatlien 

Cultnatc 

— 

Till 

Pntcnml 

— 

Fatherly 

( ultn ition 

— 

Husbnndiy, till 

Paucity 

— 

Feu ness 



ago 

Ponderous 

- 

Heat t 

Dun n il 

— 

Daily 

Postjiono 

— 

Put off 

Dcu ease 

— 

Wano 

Precipitate 

— 

Headlong 

Deity 

— 

God 

Pi CM lit 

— 

Himlci 

Dende 

— 

Mock 

Profoniul 

— 

Deep 

Desue 

— 

Wish 

Piolnbit 

— 

Forbid 

Desolation 

— 

Waste 

Ptndenco 

— 

Foresight 

Dcspeiatc 

— 

Hopeless 

Puei ill 

— 

Childish, boyi-li 

Dexterous 

— 

Skilful 

Pinchnsi 

— 

Bui 

Discos 01 

— 

Find ont 

IL liable 

— 

Trustworthy 

Dismiss 

— 

Send awray 

Riliictnnt 

— 

Unwilling 

Divine 

— 

God like 

Reseniblantc 

— 

Likeness 

Edifice 

— 

Building 

Sentiment 

— 

reeling 

Eject 

— 

Turn out 

Solicitous 


Cnrofiil 

Elapse 

— 

Glide by 

Sohttidi 

. 

Loiielim ss 

■Felicity 

— 

Happiness 

Stellm 

— 

Stany 

rioiier 

— 

Blossom 

Tepid 


Wni m 

Formidable 

— 

Fearful 

Timul 

— 

Fearful 

Fiatomal 

— 

Biotlieily 

Teiiestnnl 



Enithly 

Friction 

— 

Rubbing 

Yngi ant 

— 

Wandeioi 

Frigid 

— 

Cold 

Velocity 

— 

Swiftness, speed 

Gentle 

— 

Meek 

\ ei dant 


Gi ecu 

Increase 

— 

Wax 

Vision 

. 

Sight 

Inci editions 

— 

Unbelieving 

Vital 

— 

Living, ipuck 


CHAPTER XXIII 

NOTES ON PROSODY. 


I —ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF POETRY 

1057. An> -work composed in icise is called a Poem 
Of poems or poetry l here are diffeient kinds, called by 
— difteient names fiom then sub]ect, foim, and style 

Poetiy is usually divided into pastoral, lynt, descnptive, 
ilet/iac, didactic , diaviahc, epic or heunc . 

1058 Pastoral poetiy treats of the actions and confer 
s a t ion of fdieplieids, and the scenes and cucnmstances con- 
nected with the tendance of flocks It also describes the 
manners, the emplo}meut and the amusements of rustics m 
general Pastoial poems have been wntten m English by 
Shenstone, Pope, Gay, Phillips, tic 

1059 Lyric poetry so called fiom the lyre with which 
t was usually accompanied m ancient times, included all 
poetical com positions intended to be accompanied with music, 
w liethei of the voice oi of instruments This kind of poetiy 
( ame to get the name of ode because it was designed to be 
sung The chief English lyric poets aie Milton, Diydeu, 
Collins, Giay, Mason, War ton 

1060 Descriptive poetiy is employed ra describing 
the appeal ances of nature oi of ai t , so as to convey to the mind 
of the readei all the information and pleasures that he would 
leceive fiom actually seeing the things described Almost eveiy 
good poem contains some specimens of descriptive poetry But 
as a truly descriptive poet, Thomson stands fiist His Seasons 
is an excellent specimen Good specimens of this kind of poetry 
ne also to he found m Pope’s Windsor Forest, Cowper’s 
Task, Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, and Parnell’s Hermit 

1061 Elegiac poetry is expiessive of grief, and was 
originally employed to lament the loss of friends and lelations , 
but it is now also employed to the expressions of various other 
emotions, such as tenderness, love, moral sentiments Elegies 
have been wntten by Gray, Pope, Shenstone, and most poets of 
reputation 



1062 Didactic poetry is ihm which is employed in 

some branch ot soiem e, ml, imnois oi philosophy Jl conw>ys 
moiul mill action, fhiough ihe o’emlimr ami < ntel i unit*!' 
mod mm of vet sl* The i hicf duhn tie poems in Lnuludi me 
Enmj on Van (Pope), J'ha* or-, uj « { \J primlo), 1'* 

oj Prc<rrt my Health ( timMjoMr), Hiqht Ihn tyht- (Yming), mil 
The 1 here (l)y ci t 

1063 DiamatiC pootiy JS denoted to plays and is mm t 
used on tho stn go If differs finm octy o'hei kind >*f )K»c"> 
in this lcspect, tlmf (ho chrnntfeis nppf*m, tel, ntul spam tor 
thoincehcs, while the pool iniui appeals es n speaker It~ 
two pi uioipnl kinds me comedy icpicsunting flu mtions f 
oidmmy life gcncinlly with a happy issnu , mid tragedy, u- 
pitsentnig the notions mid disliossis of iHnstiimis pri'onas,'* s 
commonly 4 with mi unhappy issue Mum of fhc poots ham 
wnlfen dinmns, lint Shakespeare stands done, pic t nun* i 4 
abo\c the test, in this kind of composition, Among u»bn 
English Mtiteis in this dopai fment of poefiy nre Mnilum, 
Jlnssingei, Hen Tonson, Iloaunurat mid Fletcher, t’ongie, » 
Wycheiloy, Diydcn Otway, finrnck, Shei idftn 

1064 Epic or heroic poetry heats o! -ome on 
tiansnction of some illustrious person, with its vimcus cnei. in- 
stances Tho composition is pmtly nnn itno and put t ly dra- 
matic, that Is, tho poet sometimes speaks in hisown petsm\ 
and sometimes makes his chnincteis speak In an epic po mu 
theie is a heio who cithoi singly oi with the nd of others is 
determined to peifoim some gtcnf ncluaiemont The II id, 
and the Odyssey (Homei ), the JJneid (Vngil), the 
(Vfilmiki), tho Mahdbhiaalha (Yyasa ^), Pataihee Tati (Miltoni 
the Divma Commcdia (Dante), the Lwnad (Camoons), Jenu-aK m 
Delneied (Tasso), and Ojlando Funosn (Anosto) me e\nmph>« if 
epic 'poems 

1065 Minor vaneties of poetry — 

Sonnet — I jiooin of foinUen lines gemi rally ofn line ilmi-uui 
Epitapll — a > ersified inscription on n tombstone 
Elegy— a poem on a mournful subject 

Epigiam — a abort witty poem, gcuemlly of a saimanc tli mmu, 
Satire— a poem ccnsunng the nets of an imbudunl m i conununi \ 
Ballad — u sboit nanatno pooni, lineal m clmiactcu 
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II —POETICAL LICENSE 

1066 Pootical license illows t ho violation ofinles of 
oithogiapli), etymology, and sj ntax in poetiv, on act ouufc of 
tlie diflionlty of aiian^m" words m regulai rneasme Poetical 
Licenses may bo classified an follows — 

1. Poetical Archaisms — 

1 Of uords , ns halloaed, $o)onrn , wot , ire, n ruth 
2, Of const > actions, ns 

(a) Jfcs corns, meihivls 

( b ) V e of the siibittndne icith the tud and thyrd 

peisvis to erpress a command , entreaty or 
proposal — 

i?»mi me thee ruthless king’i” 

1 And rent m hem’ Matilda Mild ” 

(r) IPerc, had foi tconld he, uould (should) hate 
been . 

“ Hr*: spetu to iqunl wlneli the tallest jnne 
11 ci i but n w nud ” 

‘ hist I often liait been imsoiable’* 

(d) .Is for as if 

“ Vrnl into strong vagaries flew 
Is [if] tin v would clnnuj' ” 

[e) The old ivteirogatiie for the modem 

“ Breathes thorn the man with soul so dead, Ac * ” 

(/) He, him, them, §c., foi myself, himself, them- 
seli p«, §c 

Hji s itc him down nt a pillar’s base ’ 

'(j) Omission nj antecedent 

“ \\ ho steals mj purse steals trash ” 

(h) * Or, n ,’ 1 noi , nor ,* fot ' eithei, o>,’ neithei, 

nor, ‘ now, non,’ ‘ here, hcie, foi ‘ note, then ’ 
‘ here, then e ’ 

j ^ or 7C *il to t»od nor lovo to man, Ao„” 

‘ Oi by tho ln7,j Scheldt oi wandering Po ” 

i k) Omission of ‘ neither ’ before 1 noi ’ 

“ Sigh noi w oi cl noi stiugghng bicntb ” 

(0 Omission of ‘ so’ before* that ’ 

With high woods the lulls weie eiowued, 

With bordt is long the mcis that enitb now 
oLomcd bho to henven 

(«0 Omission of ‘ the ’ bpfoie epithets healed ai pai t 
of the name c 

* 0,1 sucl > a Stool uiiwioi tal Alfxed eat’, 

a ^ s0 kefoto names of nveis 
Tho flies and gnats of Nile 
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II Poetical u regularities — 

1 Noun and i is pionoun nominative to (he same terh 

“ The Plinth a nughn man is lie 

2 Nominative after veib, and verb after object 

“ Such resting found the sole of nnblest feet” , 
i e flie sole nf nnblest feet fonnd sncli testing 

3 Epithet placed after noun 

_ ‘ Befmmed his tongue blasphemous ” 

4 Noun in apposition with another put before it 

“ Tiro broad suns, their shields 
Blazed opposite ” 

5 Preposition aftei word qoicrned by it 

‘ Where echo yinlhs the steep hilU among ’ 

6. Companhves of adverbs formed by changing -ly, into 

-hei, as darJilie) 

7, Other irregalanties come under 

III Poetical Abridgments— 

1 Shml foims of words, as, vale {valley) marqc (marqin) , 

helm ( helmet ] 

2 Omission of the verb 4 to be' 

“ Dagon [iros] his name ” 4 Peace [6r] to lus bones ” 

3 Omission of relative 

“ ’Tis distance [t/iuf] lends enchantment to the new " 

4 Omission of preposition 

“ Despair aud anguish fled [/row] the straggling soul ” 

5 Adjectue used for adxerb 

“Hope spimgs eternal[lg] m the honi'in breast ” 

6 Adjectives and participles and nouns in apposition , instead 

of subordinate clauses 

“ Chemos the obscene dread of Moab s sons,” 
i e , who i\as the obscene dread 
“ Lely on animated cam as stole 
The sleepv eye, &c ,” 

i e , on canvas that assumed animation under 
his pencil 

7. Epithet for name of tlnnq denoted, as azure foi the azuie 
shy, the vast abi upt foi the vast and abrupt Chaos 
S» Pnncipal verb omitted 

11 Why still delay,” * whv longer dwell on horrors ” 

9. Nouns used as veils 

“ And as they pleased 
They limb themselves ” 
t.e , endow themselves with limbs 
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10 Iniransitue teils used as {uznuliie 

“ Tlic tenns we Eent wore terms of weight 
And *. tumbled many,” 

i e , caused many to stumble. 

1 1 Netr compounds, as uorld earthquake, tioman-iested 


III —VERSIFICATION 

1067 Metre, Rhythm — Alette js an Artificial auangc- 
menf o f Avoids, m which the accent falls at regnlar mteivals, 
accoidmg to ceifcain laws 

Ithythm is the harmonious flow ot woids, lesnltmg fiom 
the legulai lecurience of accented and unaccented syllables 

The difference bet« een metre and ihythm is that to constitute 
the toimci, the composition should be divided oft into lines of 
fixed length, and the accents lecm at jixed intervals while 
rhythm does not, require dnision into lines, or the lecoirence 
of accents at fixed mteivals, but simply that the accented and 
unaccented syllables should be mixed up propm honately, so 
that theie may not be too many accented syllables, oi too many 
unaccented syllables, occairing together 

1068 Verse. — A. vase is one line of poetiy, consisting of 
a ceitam number of accented and unaccented syllables, arranged 
accoidmg to metiical mles. 

1069 A foot is a poition of a veise (line), consisting of 
two oi tluee connected syllables, one of which is always accent- 
ed 

Theie are eight kinds of poetic feet four dissyllabic, and 
foul tusyllabic We shall ippiesent the accented syllables by 
an accent 

lusyllabt 

Dactylic -holiness 

Anapustic intei cede 

Amplubrachic — cola al 

Tribrachic • — - — -(temp)orary 

1070 Rhyme is applied to hues which end m the same 
sound Blank verse is veise that does uot ihyme. 

Flijme i> not only not nece-saiy to English poetiy (many 
of the best Engh-di poem^aie ivutten vnfhontit), but is an encura- 
hrauce to the poet, as it limits him to a nairow lange of woids 


Dissyllabic 

Iambic adore 

Trochee rosy 

Spondee A ninjrmn 

Pyrrhic on a (b mk) 
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1071. Couplets, triplets, -quatrains, &c — 

Two rimming lines coining log/thei make a couplet , tlnee, 
a tnplct 1’om lines ihjmmg nltnnnteh make a quntiam 
Two consecntivc lines of veise, making complete sense, make a 
distich (whether tliev rhj me 01 not) Half a line is cnlled a 
hemistich 

1072 Essentials of a peifect ihyme — 

1 The ion el sounds must be lhe same 

2 The paits following the vowel must be the same. 

3 The consonants preceding the vowel mustbediffeient 

4 The lyliming svllnbles must be accented 'alike. 

The lliymmg of one sellable with anothei is called a simple 
oi svujlc ihyme but when the lhjming syllables me each 
followed bj the same termination, ot b\ an unemphatic mouo- 
svllable, the rhyme is culled double When tlicj aie each follow- 
ed bj the same twosyllable-, theihjmeis called triple Sold, 
qold, are single rlijmcs peepitiq, sleeping , cate u*, plca*e its, 
double and notonous, entsot inns, triple 

Jiofe — Afoot, wlnclv is tlie nmt of victic, cannot linu tef-b il inn /no 
si llahles or more Hum thicc It should be boinc m linnil that tlio svllnbles 
constituting i foot need not all belong to ono woid but mw belong to tbf 
ieient vvoids, so that of the same woid, a pint mat belong to out foot 
and a part to anothei 

The pievailing kinds of feet in hnglish poetij are the 
I imbus, tlie Trochee, and the Auuprest the otheis occur chiefly 
as variations 

1073 Monometei , Dimeter, &c —According to the 
number of feet in each line, tin* veise is called monometei , 
dimeter, tnmetei, tetiametei, pentiametcr, herametei, heptnmetei , 
odometer — monometer meaning that each line consists of a 
single foot, dimeter, two feet, and so on 

1074 Scansion. To scan verse is to show how it is 
foimed in lesper t of its feet, mother avoids, to analjse its 
versification To scan a line, divide it into feet by paiallel 
vei ticil lines, and mark the accented syllables lij means of an 
accent ('), thus 

Rcmdte, | unfuend | cd, mfl | auchdl | v, sldw, 

Oi | by the la | zv Scbfldt [ oi w and’ | nng Po 

Oi we may write above each foot its kind, thus 
Ana.pa.st Avapxot Avap^st 
I am mon | aich of all | I survey 
Iambus Anapa-of Anapust 
My ngbt | tbeie is none | to dispute 

The former method is usually adopted 
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1075 Income of tlu» foiegomg chapters we have ‘show n, 
numerous examples, how to change the foim of sentences 

without changing then meaning. In the ptesenf chaptei we 
pui pose to point on t some mmo ways m w Inch we mav vary 
e» pit .sion 

1076 Cltcumlocution — one of the commonest ways 
in which expressions me varied is h> eircnmloeution, that is, 
b\ cxpiessiwr l simple idea in a lonndabout wav, m other 
woids. In using seveial wotds instead of one 01 a few Thus, 
when we sin ‘ oar nncarrf m onitor,' we are using a cncnmlocn- 
t mu foe the single woid conscience The following are exam- 
ples ot loundnbout expressions nsed instead of single nonns — 

(1) Nouns — the lords of neatjon, foi men, the weak a 

the f airer icy , foi women , thjijimnjjtrihe , for fishes, the _ 

itcart i ay1t of beaten, foi the si ’/ , tlie Almighty Hulet^,of JJie 
~ n .?V’*Si for Gael 

(2) Adjectives — contrary jto, law, foi illegal , attended 
ii 4h g reat bloodshed, foi bloody oi sanqtanaiy, fi_ee from guilt, 
for innocent , qfj^C-grea test jron sequence, foi most important , easily 
Kldcjnif/ry, foi irritable , free, from affectation, foi unaffected " 

(3) Verbs — s ent out of the, country, for banished, heev 
compan y foi associate , pnt^jajit^offone's way, foi i amove, l ook 
foi wa rd to, foi expect , dcp nrted this life, foi died 

(4) Adverbs — Withou t doubt, for undoubtedly , at that 
time, foi then, beygiuI_qiieshm,loi unquestionably, stepjn/ step, 
foi gradually, gierjand apon, for fieqvcntly 

1077 Condensation, — As we may use a roundabout 
expiession for a single woid or a short phrase, so conversely, 
»e maj substitute a single woid or a short phrase for a round- 
about expiession Thus, instead of saying * We have long "kept 
vp a mutual intercourse by letters,’ we may sny moie briefly, 

We have long corresponded,' We may thus use single nouns, 
veibs adjectives, and adverbs instead of penphraws, that is, 
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roundabout expressions Tins process ill'll be called condsnsn- 
tton 

1078 Transposition is the process of changingtneoidei 
in which the parLs"of a sentence are an mged, without changing 
tihe sense, mil allows such alterations in the construction as 
the new anangement lequire* Tl o lollowing is m example 

(а) I bad longbefoie now repented of mj roving course of lift, 
but I could not free my mind from the lore of tiavel 

(б) Of my roving course of life I hid long bofoie now repented 
but from the love of travel I could not free my nnnd 

(c) I could not free my mind fiom the love of traiel, though 1 
had long beforo now repented of iny loving course of life 

(d) Fiom the love of traiel I could not freo my uimd though 
of mj rovmg course of life I had long befoie now lepented 

1079 Substitution of synonyms — Another mode of 
vaiymg expression consrsts in the substitution of synonymous 
words and phrases 

Thp following is an example of the substitution of 
synonyms 

Occasionally laiqe portions of rock are detached and loll down in 
heaps, effacing every path which has been/oi med beneath, Idling the beds 
of the riterc and com ci ting them into cataracts 

[Words changed] Sometimes gieat pieces of lock are loosened and 
roll down in heaps, destroying every load which has been made heloir, 
filling the beds 'of the streams and changing them into tuitcrfalls 

1080 The Interchange of Saxon and Classical 
Words is anothei mode of vai ting expression The folio win" 
is an example — 

=* Equestrian c and pedestrians weic mingled together 

= Riders and wall ers were mingled together 

When a single Saxon word cannot be substitnted for a 
classical woid, we miy substitute for it a pluase made up of 
Saxon woi ds as — 

1 1 He squandered his fortune in a few months 

", = He ran through his fortune in a few months 

lost The Interchange of Conjugate Forms 
forms motliei mode of y aiymg expression, .is shown m the 
following ex i in pie 1 ; — 

1 7Toi - FormerH the punishment for theft was death 
A.hcctnr Formerlv theft was punishable w ith death 
I er6 rormorlj theft was punished into death 
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2 Noun He is a man of great prudence 
Adjcctnc He is a very prudent man 

3 Noun Ho returned \\ lth gi eat speed 
Adi a b He roturned verv speedily 


1082 The expansion of metaphors into similes, 
and the change of similes into metaphors, which form 
modes of vniying expiession, has been explained and illustiated 
in Chaptei XVII 

1083 The use of Euphemisms (m.c 974) furnishes another 

source of vanety ot exptesMoii I bus the expressions ‘ He is 
dead ’ and ‘ He is qone the tcay of all fleth ’ «ire mutually inter- 
changeable ' 

1084 Figurative and unfiguiative language. — Ex- 
piession may also be vaned by substituting unfignratne langu- 
age wlieie any of the olliei hguus are used, especially by the 
lemoval of litotes (sec 984) by using antonyms. 


1 He suflcicd no in considerable, loss 
*= He suffered x cry great loss 

2 O Death 1 where is thv sting ? 

•=■ Death no longer causes us any pam 

3 The school was a perfect Babel 

= The school was in a state of notsi/ contnsion 

4 A fleet of fifty sail 
= A fleet of fifty ships 

6 The wax cs rose mountains high 
=• The ax aves rose a cry high 
b I am reading Milton 
= I am leading Milton's w orbs 

1085 Other modes of varying expression aro 

illustrated b\ the following examples — 

1 He is too ill for work 

= Ho is so ill as not to be able to work 
= He is so ill that bo is not able to work 
— He is so ill that he cannot work 

2 Be so good as to excuse my absence 
Be good enough to excuse my abse ce 
Iso soonei had he arrived than he came to see me 
He had scarcely (hardly) arrived when he came to see me 
Directly (immediately ) he arrived, he came to see me 
The kings residence 
The royal residence 
There is no other course open to me 
This is the only course open to me 
I havo only ten Bnpoes 
Ten Rupees is all the money I hax e 
He is at least fifty years old 
He is fifty y ears old, even if he be not more 
He spoke so load as to be heard by all 
He spoke so loud that he could be heard by all 
He spoke loud enough to be heard by all 


3 


4 


6 


8 
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9 Learning is bettci than wealth 
= Lcninm g is picierable to wealth 

10 If yon do not allow mo, I cannot go 
= Unless yon allow me, I cannot go 

11 But that lie was ill, lie would have come 
= If he had not been ill, lie would have conic 

12 Poi all his wealth, he is not happy 

=* Though he i*. so wealthy, lie is not happj 




CHAPTER XXV 
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I HINTS ON PARAPHRASING 

1086 Paraphrasing: its nature, objects, and uses 
— The word paraphrase, from the Greek para, beside oi near, 
and phasein, to speak, means literally a “speaking near to” , 
and to paraphrase a passage is to give its meaning as nearly as 
possible, in different language from that used by the w liter or 
speaker of it 

1087 Essentials of a good paiaphrase — A good 
paraphrase mnst satisfy four conditions 

1 It mnst express all that is expressed by the original 

2 It must express nothing that is not expressed by the 
original. 

3. The language of the paraphrase must be as different as 
possible from that of the original, in respect not only of the 
words used, but also of the stinctme and form of the sentences. 

4. The language of the paraphiase mnst be simpler than 
that of the original 

1088. (I) The First Step m Paraphrasing is to 
read over the given passage carefully once, and even twice oi 
thrice if necessary, to make sure that yon thoroughly understand 
its meaning It is obviously impossible to lay down any rules 
on this point the student must relv on his own intelligence 
and powers of thiukmg to master the full sense of the original 

If after caiefnlly reading over the passage twice or thrice, 
the student finds himself utterly unable to giasp the meaning, 
he should not attempt to paiaphrase it at all Such a contin- 
gency, however, will happen but larely, if at all, m the case of 
a student of average intelligence, provided, of course, that the 
passage has been selected with due regaid to the standard of 
attainments of those who have to paraphrase it The reason 
why students often fail to understand the meaning of a passage 
is not that it is too difhcu-t for them to understand it, bnt that 
they do not in/ to nndei stand it, or, at any late, they do not go 
about it the right way and with the detei initiation of graspin'* 
the meaning * ° 
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If howevei, the student has succeeded in mastering the 
sense of the passage, he should piocecd to the nest step, re- 
duction to syntactical otdei 

1089. (11) Reduction to Syntactical Older. — The 
next step i- u» n-aiinnge ihe paita of each sentence m the 
ugnla; syntcu heal ordii, removing, ill tmeisioiis, whethei poetical 
oi llietonoai, and supplying &\\ poetical ellipses , axul ptose ellipses 
wheie necessw,) . 

1090 (111) Removal of Poetical or Uncommon 
Constructions — All poetical, an lime, or uncommon, cou- 
«ti notions should be changed into oidmaiy piose consiiuctions 
Tim step may be combined with tbo preceding one, and the 
two kinds ot cliangob made togethci . 

1091 (IV) Removal of Poetical or Aichaic Words 
and Phrases — The student should substitute oidmary 
piose ex.pi e=sioiis for all poetical or archaic words and phiases 

Thib step may be combined with the two piecediug ones, 
and ill tluee kinds of changes made m one opeiation, 

1092. (V) Change of Structure — The stnictuie of 
the sentences should be changed as much as possible 

Innq and complicated sentences should be bioken up into a 
number of sboitoi and simpler ones, so as lo make the meaning 
dearer and moie intelligible On the othei hand, when two oi 
more very shoit sentences como togetliei, they may be combined 
into a compoiuid m a complex sentence, piovided that it be not 
too long oi involved 

1093 (VI) Removal or Change of Figuies—Figura- 
tne language should be changed into plain language, but a 
metaphor m iy be expanded imo a simile, and a simile may bo 
expanded or explained, bo as to bring out the resemblance moio 
cleaily 

A metaphor or a simile Bliould be expanded or explained, 
instead of being altogether lemoved, when its lomoval would 
ma'enally ni]uie the foice of the passage Asa mle a simile 
should not be compiesscd into a metaplioi, foi such cornpies- 
mon m ikes the i esemblaiice less plain, and theiefeue the meaii- 
mg less cleai But it may bo done if the metaphor would 
O' pte-s the mean mg as cleaily ns the Mimic thus we may 
chunge “The cannon xoaied like thunder," into “The cannon 
thuiideied.” 

Ihe student should not suppose that he must entirely atoid 
figmalno hmunage in 1 is paiapbiase Fa initial metaphors 
au as intelligible as plain language, and nothing can be gamed 
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„ by removing them. Such common by pei boles, ngain, as “a 
handful of men," may' be used as fteoly in oidvnaiy pi oso as 
in poet? y But all such tignies as peisom Gent ion, metonymy, 
synecdoche, liony, and paradox, should he lemoved Apostio 
phes should aUo bo lenioved except uhtrie the whole passage 
Jotms an apostiophe An antithesis cannot be 1 amoved without 
destioying the foice of the pasbnge altogetliei Pmel) oina- 
mental epithets, ns qreen m “ the gieon grass ” fotm a soit of 
plenmsm, and may be omitted altogether When a pleonasm 
is employed for emphasis, it should be retained 

1094. (VII) Change of Form — The student should 
make is many ilmnges is he can m the toim of the sentence, 
by changing du ect speecn into induett and me teien, the a* hvo 
form into the passive and tics idea, one clegiee of companion 
into anothei, one put of xprecli into uiotliei, mtenogative and 
evclan.ntoiy ■•entences into assei tivc, and so on 

When Iheie is a lonq duett quotation lu the ousrmnJ, it will 
be ns vvtll to icinm the direct foi in 

The toice should not bo changed unless the active and 01 
the pissive foim may he mdiffeiently used in the sei tence in 
which the veib occuis, which is no*' alien i/*. the rise 

It niny bo laid down ns a qtnetal nile that 110 change of 
foi m should be made, if the change is one foi the woise 


1095 (VIII) Change of Phraseology —When all the 
changes abate descubcd have heen made, the student may pio- 
ceed to the last stop, that of substituting synonymous woids 
oi equivalent expressions for woids oi phrases m the passage 
us it then stands r lo facilitate the juocess, all such woids aud 
phidses may be andet lined, as soon os this step is leached 


Caution — This student must heie he cautioned against 
the cnoi of supposirg that every unid m the ongmal should be 
changed If ho substitutes an equivalent foi ovpry woid, the 
usult will he eifhei that (lie panpluaso does not convey the 
exact meaning of the oi iginal, oi that it becomes ab&uid oi 
nonsensical All difficult oi uncommon avoids must, of couise, 
be changed , hut nothing can he mote absiud than ebano-m^ 
lightning into “ the dischuige of Ibo atmospheiic electucuy” 
01 ley into “one of the Jonei limbs" 'The substitution ot a 
moie difficult or unfamiliar woid foi n simple or moie familial 
one should aWo be caieiully avoided it violates one of the 
essential conditions of a good paiapbiase. 


1096 . Abridgment of the above Processes —It is 
not expected that in paraphrasing a passage, the student will 
go tuiongh all the above stops successively m the older we 
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Lave indicated, 01 in any other older, and le-wnfe the passage 
at eveiy step , noi is it intended that he should do so The 
nnmbei of steps m "which he performs the opeiation must de- 
pend on the degree of expei tness that ho has attained. At first 
he shonld go through every step m succession , then he may 
combine some of the steps into one, as II and III, III and IV, 
II, III aud IY, Y and VI, or Y1I and VIII , and finally Jie may 
pei foim the operation in two steps — leading the passage ovei 
carefully, and then writing off the panplirnse, making the diffe- 
rent changes simultaneously Bub a High School student will 
larely, if ever, have leached this final stage , and he should 
therefore go thiongh at least tlnee steps (1) reading ovei the 
passage , (2) changing the oidei, foim, and structure , and 
(3j leinovmg and changing figures, and substituting equivalent 
words and phrases This will require his ie- writing the passage 
once, before writing Ins parapnrase , but no student who wants 
to write a good paraphrase will think it too much trouble to do 
this lu the illustrations which follow, we have shown fom 
steps — (1) leducfcion to regular syntactical ordei (ellipses 
being supplied, and poetical lauguage changed) , (2) lemoval 
or change of figures , (3) change of form and stinctnie , and 
(4) change of phraseology 

1097 Illustrations — We shall now give two examples 
of shoit passages paraphrased accoidmg to the mles we have 
given above The diffeient steps axe numbeied as indicated m 
the preceding section 


Example 1 

Many a shaft afciandom sent 
Finds maik the arcliei little meant , 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe, or wound, a lieai b that’s broken 


(1) The only change of oidei required is in the fiist and 
tlnid lines, w l.ei e sent and spoken shonld be put befoie at 
random. 


(2) Expressing as a simile Many a shaft sent at random 
finds a mail that the archer little meant, so, many a word spoken 
at random may soothe or wound a heart that is broken. 


(3) Transforming -1 shaft which an aicher sends at 
mndom often finds a mark that he little meant , so a word spoken 
at landorn may often soothe, or wound, a heart that is broken 

(4) Changing phraseology An anew which a man shoots 
from a low without takmq any aim, often strikes a point that he 
had no intention it should strike , so a caielessly uttered word may 
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piove to bo applicable to some pet son washed by giief and despair , 
and eithei mciease'cn alleviate his misery . 

Xfbtc — Obsoivo that and in the thiicl line of the above passago has tho 
foico of so 

Example 2 

Pall many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The datk unfathoined caves of ocean beai , 

Pall many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the deseit au 

(1) In piose older The dark unfathomed caves of the ocean 
bear full many a gem of purest seiene ray , full many a flower is 
loin, <5 c 

(2) and (3) Removing the metaphor and transforming 
In the dark cates of the ocean which aie at a depth that cannot be 
fathomed, thei e is full many a gem of purest sei ene ray , and there 
is full many a flower which gi ows to bloom unseen and waste its 
sioeetness on the desei t air 

(4) Changing phraseology In the daik caverns of the sea, 
winch aie at a depth that cannot be measuied by man, there he 
hidden many gems of the brightest and clearest lustre , and thei e 
aie many flouers qrowmq and blooming m the desert, whose beauty 
andfiagiance are of no use because there is no one to enjoy them 

Tbeie is an implied simile in this passage, which may be 
fully expressed by adding to the paiaphrase given above “ So 
theie aie many persons possessiuq the most hilliant natuial abili- 
ties in the most obscure lanks of society, of whom the tcoild hnoios, 
nothing, and ivhose excellent parts theie is no one to appieciate ” 
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1098 The Language of Letters — Let teas .should 
alwajs be wntten u a ntnple fanuli u style The best iule as 
to tbe language of letteis i-. ‘ Write as you ivonld speak ' To 

ultimate fmnrfs wnte m a lamiliai sfvle, tosti ingeis ma more 
foimal and distant tone "We cannot, of corn se, use precisely 
tbe same st\ le in wnt’iig as m speaking Wnfcten lrngnage 
should always be more exact and carefnl than speech, and 
greater attention must be paid to the conbti notion of tbe sepa- 
late sentences, and tbe • oniie\ion between them, and their 
oid»-ror ai 1 angement Conti actions, as l don't, I'll, isn't, which 
are allowable m speaking, sbonld be avoided except m tbe most 
familial style ie , m letters to yoni very intimate friends In 
letters all stiffness should be avoided, and we should aim at a 
puiely colloquial 01 con vocational style. 

1099, The Form of Letters —We must pay paiti- 
oubu attention to tbe form 01 mechanical arrangement of let- 
teis IF we neglect this m our familial letters, we shall get 
into tbe halnt of doing ihe same iu more important ones, and 
serious consequences may follow 

Tbe following aie tbe parts into which eveiy well-written 
letter mty be dividi d, and attention must be paid to them all 
and paiticularly to tbe foimB of address, aud of subscription 01 
conclusion — 

1 Tko Place wliei e the lottoi ib mitton and tlio Date of m itinu it 

2 Tko Form of Address 

J Tke Kanatnc or bocb of tke lottor 

4 Tko Form of Stibsci iptton 

5 Tko Fame of the Recipient, oi poupu to whom the letlei is wnt 

ton 

We shall give a few directions rogaiding these points 

1100. The Place and Date —The name of the place 
from which ihe lettei i* wntten sbonld be pnt at tbe top of the 
first pnee at tbe right hand side , and under it tbe date m the 
form ‘ 28 th Ootobor 1886 ,’ the date of the month fust, the 
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month next, and the yeai last. Tins is preferable to the form 
« October 28th, 1885 ’ which is also used Never put the date 
thus 28-10-85 , oi thus 2S/10/85, except in stnctly business 
letters 

1101. The Form of Address — The foim of Addiess, 
ns Sit, My dear Sir, should be wutten a little, say an noli, 
below the date on the left hand side There aie different forms 
ot addiess vutung with the lnhmncv of the patties Thu*, we 
may write ‘My deai llaina^vwmy’ to an intimate fnend, but 
not to a stiangei 'lhe following aie some of the different 
foimsof addicts ananged accoiding to thedegieeof familmniy 
they «\pit“-s, the (list being the mo>»t distant, respectful or 
foi mul, and the la-t the mo-.t familial 2 s ?r , 2 Bear Sir, 
8 My dear Sit , 4 Bea> Mi Ki ishna Row 5 Mi/ dear Mr 
Knihna Row , 6 Beat Subramany Iyi , 7 My deai Subrnmany 
Ii/er , S Bear Subuiwany , 9. Mi/ deal Sabiamany , 10 My 
deai Sttbbu ( dim foim), 11 My dear h other, 12 My dearest 
father 

Kolc — 1 A\ oid such o\aggeiatcd oqnossions as * My beloved friend,’ 

1 Fnend of my lieai t * The form ‘ My deal fnend * is hardly English now 
in letter waiting 

2 After the addiess put a comma, not an exclamation That would 
be Geiman not English usage, 

1102 The Narrative or body of the leitei Begin the 
body of the lettei in the next line after the address, an mtb or 
so from its beginning The body of the letter miy consist of 
ns m my paingraphs »s there are distinct subjects wntteu about 

1103 Foi ms of Subscription — After the body of the 
letter is finished, ihe suhscnptiou should be w l u ten * on the 
right hand side. The addnss is generally lepe.ited m the 
subscuption, ns may be seen flora the examples given below 
The subscuption should be written thus 

I remain, 

Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

A B * 

The form or subscription varies with the form of addiess, 
that is to say, aecordiug to the degiee of nt qaamtnnce or inti- 
macy of the parties The following are the chief 1 Youis 
faithfully , 2 Yours trull/, 3 Yours *in-e r iely , 4 Yon s xety 
faithfully , 5 Yours iery ti nly , 6 Yuu>s ten/ sincerely , 7 
Yarns inos f faithfully, 8 Yours most truly, ,9 Yours mist 
smcfrctq These am anangid according to the degiee of 
familiarity thev ex pies* ° 

Aote— i In waiting to a snpenoi we wiite Toms obediently, Touia 
icry obediently, Toms mo*t obediently, or we may use i espcdfullv instead 
of obedtcntliji 
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2 Sometimes I am, 1 1 emain, arc omitted and the subscription wntten 
simply thus Tow stiuly, A B Also 1 Believe me to be ’ is used sometimes 
instead of I am, fyc The difference between I am, c , and believe me to be 
is that the latter may be written m the body of tho letter, the formoi 
cannot 

3 Iii letters to relatives and very dear fi lends we may write ‘ Tow 
most affectionate friend,’ 1 Tow loving son,’ ‘Tow since le uell vnshci,’ § c 

1 104 The Name of the Recipient of the letter should 
he wntten at the left hand.side, a line below the signature, 
thus 

A B 
To 

A H Pi lino, Esq , 

Bel I ary 

Kotc — ifei ei use Mi and Etq , o\ M B By and Esq , togetlici 

1105 Official Letters — In official letters, the Date and 
Flare may be written eithei at the right hand top, oi left hand 
bottom of the letter The name of the writer and recipient 
are given as under 

From , 

The Collector of Tianjam, 

To 

The Deputy Collector 

In chaigo of the Treasury, 

Vizagapatam 

The body of the letter begins with 1 I hate the honoui to, 
S) c and the subscription is 

T have tho honoui to be. 

Sir, 

Youi most obedient Servant, 

A B 

This is sometimes vaued into ‘ I am, Yours most obedient* 
]y,’ oi ‘ Youis obediently ’ 

1106 Business Letteis should be cleat, concise, and 
courteous They should introduce tlie mam topic as soon as 
possible, and should contain nothing that does not pertain 
directly or indirectly to the business in hand Expressions of 
friendship or legmd are quite out of place m such letteis 

The designation oi addiess of the wntei should always be 
given in business letteis 

1 107 Applications for Appointments should be brief 
and to the point, and le^pectful, but not sei vilely so, m langu- 
age Only those circumstances should be mentioned winch 
strengthen the applicant’s claim , such as the education he has 
received, the examinations he has passed, the appointments he 
has held, togethei with any special qualifications he may have 
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f oi tli e post Other peisonal details regaidmg the applicant’s 
poverty oi the large family dependent on him, and appeals t6 
the benevolence of the peison addressed, aie out of place except 
in begging letters, and have no weight in determining the be- 
stowal of an appointment, especially if the post is one m tlie 
public sei vice The candidate’s testimonials should accompany 
Ins application, and if not sent m ongmal, should be marked 
m each case T v ue Copy," with tho applicant’s signature below 
those woids , i 

As au example of a badl\ wiitten application take the 
following j 

• < 'l’o 

IHh COLLECTOR OF TANJOHL, 

Tanjore 

Hicnoirid Lik, , 

Being giv en to understand that jour honoui is now taking i olunteers 
into jour .honour’s office, I most humblj beg jour honour to take me as 
one I lun e passed tlie Middle School Examination and am readme for 
Matriculation , but mj parents nro too poor and I bai e to get emplov 
mont I beg jom honour therefore to be kmdlv pleased to take meaaa 
■volunteer, and to give me nn appointment when the proper time comes 
I am of good character ns your honour Will see from the enclosed 
certificates i , 


JMted 17th Octobei 1895 
KmtJftHAkONAM 


y °ui obedient and hui’nble servant 
C Damodarnm ’ 


The following would be fm bettei and moie manlj 

KUMBHAKOkAM, 

^ 17 th October 1895 

TH* COLLECTOR OF TANJORE 
Su 

T understand that j ou ai e taking on volunteers in your ofhce and I be®- 
rospectfullj to offer mj self as a volunteer I have passod the Middle 
School Examination and am now reading for Matriculation, but mv 
.circumstances not permitting mo to continue my studies, I am oblieod to 
; aeek employment I beg you will he good enough to take me on as a 
voiunteei, and to give me nn appointment when an opportunity occurs 
f beg to enclose copies of my certificates 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours moBt obediently, 

, C Damodaram 

1108 ‘And oblige.’ — We shall now remark on come 
mistakes commonly made by native students in letter-writing 
And first as to the expression * and oblige' at the end of a letter 
Ubliqe is a transitive verb and must govern an object directly 
52 
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It should also agiee with a propel nominative The following, 
so often'seen, is wrong 


Sir, ,, 

As X am very ill, I shall feel thankful to you foi granting me three 

days’ leave and oblige 

I remain, 

Your obedient pupil, 

A. B 


Heie the only nominative oblige can have is I — which is 
obviously not the wntei’s intention Also obhqe cannot govern 
pupil, winch is in altogether a different sentence, ‘l lemam, 
<fcc ’ Obhqe ought to be co oidinate with granting and should 
govern pnpil We should theiefoie either change oblige into 
obhqmq (i e , for obliging) and strike out I lemam , using no 
stop after oblige, oi lecast the whole sentence thus — 

Sir, 

As I am very ill, kindly grant me three days’ lea\ o and oblige 

Yonr obedient pupil 
A B 


1 109. Un-English Forms — The forms “ Honoured Sir," 
“ Respected Sir fyc , and their variations formed by prefixing 
moit to the adjectne, -are against English usage, and should 
therefore not be used.* There ate no special terms of honour 
in English corresponding to those used in vemaeului lettei- 


wntmg 

“ Your honour ,” used to oidinary individuals, m an 
Irishism, and shonld he aioided No European, who is not 
officially entitled to snch a mode of address, has any ngbt to 
expect it , but it is 60 commonly used by natives m their 
letteis and petitions to Europeans and high officials geneially 
that an omission to use it miqht (we do not say it will ) bo 
oonsideied disiespectful It would be perfectly light, of course, 
to address a -judge on the bench “ Ybhr honour ” 

IllO Incongruous Forms —If you wish to adopt the 
respectful ^yle, do so by all mpans, or use tlie familiar style, 
if you like it and if yon art sufficiently intimate with the per- 
son you are writing to But never mix up the two styles it 
is ridiculous to say “ Your nncere and humble friend though 
wo nmj - i) conectly, Your obedient and humble serial ” 

We should also lake taie that flic forms c>f subsciiption 
and arldi ess harmonise with eicli of 1 er Thus we shonld not 
begin with “ Sir ’’and end with “ Youn affectionately," or begin 
with " Vy de<n Ramamw y ” and end w nil “ Yon? re’tp'c'fnlly ” 


llicj may, however, be used when the occasion of writing the 
IcUer t’erornds a stronger egression (ban usual of respect or affectum aa 
when the slndcrts of a school wntc a letter of farewell to a teacher, or 
tno clcius of on office Trnte one to tlicir retiring head, and so on 
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1111. “Yours” and “Your” — These are constantly 
confounded, although the difference between them is so plain 
Yours cannot be followed hi a noun, or youi by an adierb We 
should say not yours obedient pupil, but your , not your obedient- 
ly, but yours, 

Note — Ncvei wnto Tour's Tht.ro ib noBUoh foim m EngliBb. 

1112 ‘ And hope to hearthesamefromyou.”— 

Natue students often begin a lottei thus “ I am doing well 
here by the grace ot God, and hope to hear the same from you ” 
Now “ the same " beie can only ieft,i* to the fiist clause of the 
sentence, and what the wntci actually says is that he hopes to 
heai from his fi lend that the m iter is doing well, while what 
he means is that he hopes to heai that his friend is doing well 

We would also obseive that the above mode of commeu-, 
nii" n lettei is very illiterate, and fihonld be avoided 



CHAPTER XXVII. 




ESSAY-WRITING. 


HIS The Essay — An Essaj is a senes of paragraphs 
discussing the diffeient paiis of a subject so anangcd is to 
give a complete exposition of fcbe subject ot winch ib tieats 

1114 Outline — An essay should treat of its subject in .1 
methodical and orderly manner , and that it may do so, it must 
be written according to a piearranged plan 

Befoie beginning to wnte an essay, therefoie, the student 
should think ovei the subject for a while, and diaw up a short 
outline, noting down his leading ideas on the subject nndei the 
appiopnate heads, in logical older This will not only eusuie 
orderliness and system, but will also "affoid some security 
against repetition and digiession , and enable tbe lelative im- 
portance of tlio vai ions pai ts to be gauged, and the amouut of 
space devoted to each to be legulated by comparison ’ 

1115. The Structure of Essays —An essay is made 
up of paragraphs, at least tluee in number The first para gi iph 
opens tbe subject and the last concludes it while the intervening 
treats it In a large essay consisting of a senes of paragraphs, 
•different views or aspects of tbe same subject ate given in tbe 
intermediate paragraphs, with suitable illusti tions , and these 
paragraphs must follow one auother 111 the natnial oider of 
thought 

J 1116 Three kinds of Essays — Tbeie aie three kiuds of 
Essays— 1 Narrative , 2, Dcscuphvc , and 3 Expositor!, 01 
Reflective* 




1117 A Narrative Essayhasfoi its subject some ereut 
of special mtei ost renZ or imaginary ^ biographical 01 historical 
rhe language used m it must be simple and suggestive This 
kind of essay admits of desenphon and leflection but in a small 
way, only if they conduce to making the subject clear 
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Example 

BENJAMIN FRANKEIN. 

'1 Benjamin Franklm was a remarkable, rather chan an accomplish- 
ed, man His name is connected m England with the idea of woildly 
prudence and strong commonsense , while in the United States of America, 
he is almost adored ns one of the directors of their Btiuggle for independ- 
ence Ho has also attracted some attention by his experiments on light- 
ning The ancestois of Ins family had been Englishmen, of Eton, m 
Northamptonshire , but, at the time when the colonics of North America 
afforded an easy rctieat for all that were dissatisfied with Government at 
home, Ins father and uncle, who were dissenters, crossed the Atlantic, to 
settle in New England Here Ins fathci set up the business of soap-boilei 
and tallow-chandlei 

2 Benjamin Franklin was bom in 1705, and was one of a family ot 
thuteen He was tried at several trades, none of which he liked , but, 
iinally, lie settled to the business of printer, one not much practised at that 
time in the new settlement His fatliev seems to have contributed much 
to form the character of his 3 onng son By Ins example, he taught him to 
aim at high and honourable objects , by the correctness of bis remaihs, he 
urged lnm to bestow pnms upon the cultiv ation of an accurate and m sc 
taste 111 composition , and bj his own necessities be taught him to pm sue 
the task of earning Ins dailj hi end with industry and honom ' 

3 At seventeen, Benjamin disagreed with his eldei brother, to whom 
he lmd been ai tided as apprentice and set off to seek Ins fortune m Net 
Yoik After set eral months of labour, ho came to England, w here he on 
teiod n punting office, and woihcd fox a 3 ear and half This visit pioxed 
of great advantage to him, both ducctly m his business of punter and 
indirect^ in expanding his mmd His energy and perseverance finally 
mnde lnm, as might have been expected, a snccessful tradesman 

4 When the diflciences between the Amencan colonies and' th. 
mothei country commenced, Franklm w us engaged as an agent ra England 
Canada, and Ranee The ait of composition, in which lie had become a 
master, was now emph^edm drawing up addi esses and declarations in 
defence of the politics of the now republic He was elected one of the 
delegates to the Congress, 01 temporary government, which took the first 
steps towaids cutting off the ties binding America to the British empire 

the age o?sf 0n305 M ' y he dietl nt P^^delphia m 1790, at 

1118. A Descriptive Essay aims to describe objects iu 
sucb a m inner that they shall appear to the xeadei exactly 
as tliej do to tbe obseivei A good description is a clear, vivid 
and ucc urate nord- r clvre, of „„ object, of sceveiy, 01 of a 
In these the salient points must be noted and combined m the 
ordei which tends to make then description the mo«t effedive 

Example 

THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 
«o*e 1 Smg l ';n^ I S”Sh^ t .“ e ' T ° f , b r „ s 

of locky lulls, on the borders of the T of anty, ara situated on a ndg< 
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tncicne Memphis stood, though tliorc me now not the toast traces to bo 
found of tlio nuns of tlmt great and renowned c >t\ 

c 

2 Tlio largest ot tlicso pyramids, which lias suffered least by time 
and wenthu, is six bundled anrl ninety three English foot square at the 
base, and its pci pendieulnr height is four hundred and ninth -nine feet, 
but if tbo height betaken as the pyramid n«cerids inclining, it is thon sis 
bundled and ninety three feet , which is emetic equal to tlio bioadth of 
tlio base, so that the edges of two sides mnkc an equilateral triangle with 
the base The whole nica therefore, of the base is four hundred and 
eight; two thousand two hundred and fori i -nine square feet, which is 
something more thnn elec on acres of ground 

3 On the outside of this pyramid there is an ascent by* slops , the 
breadth and depth of ©yen stop is formed by one entire stone, and sec end 
of the stones are thirty feet in length The top of the py rnmid does not 
end in a point, as it appears to tlioso y\lio y low it from hcloyy, but in a little 
squaro consisting of nine stones besides two thut 01*0 wanting nt the 
angles Each side of the platform is about sixteen feet , so flint a consider 
able number of persons muj stand upon it I’iom this elocution tliero is 
one of the most beautiful prospects tlmt can be imagined 

4 On tlio 1101 tli side of tlio lnrgc pyramid, sicken steps from the 
bottom, there is a nairocc passage lending downcrards into the bode of tin 
structure Those who lince explored this pmsngo linct found witlun, 
galleries, clininboxs, and a noble iml], built or Tlicbnie mnrblc, situated m 
the ccutrc of the pyramid I11 this stately lmll stnnds a tomb, cclncb con- 
mats of one entire piece of marble hollocvcd, without any lid or encoring, 
tud on being struck it sounds liko a boll The goncml opinion is, that it 
was dosignod foi the tomb of Cheops or Chcmvis, king of bgypt, tho found- 
er of this pj ranud Thoro is no appearance, howecer, of any corpse 
having been laid in it 

5 The utmost uncertainty exists 111 all that concerns the construction 
ot tlio pyramids Tlioir builders origin, date, and purposes, are entirely 
lost in tbo night of ages As the sides of all the pyramids face tlio cardinal 
points, and of course gico the ti no mci idian of tlio places cc hcre they art* 
situated, it cconld seem that then builders had made some progress in scieu 
tific knowledge , and the structures tliemsolc os, under all circumstances, 
notcvitbstanduig thoir plain extenor, cloarly sboev the ndc anced state of 
art in those eery early tunes 

1119 Expository or Reflective “Essay" — The 
subjects for a Reflective Essay ai e of an abstract or general 
cbniacter, such as ‘Friendship,’ ‘ Kindness to Animals,’ * Caste,’ 

‘ Female Education ’or pioveibial tiutlis or precepts, such as 
•* Knowledge is powei,’ ‘Always make tbe best of things.’ 

An Expository Essay mnj consist of tbe following 

1 The Introduction of the subject , 

2 The Proposition, or statement of the question , 

3 The Proof, or arguments in support of it 

4 The Sefutation of objections , 

I ml! 6 ^ x ^ ,or ^ alton > or appeal to the feelings , and 
6. The Recapitulation find Conclusion 
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Example, 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF AN INTELLECTUAL, 
EDUCATION, 


1 Of the trso constituent parts of Which man is formed, everyone 
must acknowledge the snpcnonty of the mind over the body It is the 
mind which prompts every single act that the bodv performs, which has 
the powei of predetermining future actions, and which often retains its 
mgoui long after the body Las begun tolangmsli and grow feeble with 
disease or age Stiengtb of body is indeed a high privilege, and by no 
means to be despised but when unaccompanied with vigour of intellect it 
places man nolnghei than the brutes m the scale of creation, and is nevei 
capable alone of producing important results Tbe mmd, then, may be 
considered tbe director and ruler of the body, and it is to be regarded a« 
the origin of all the great and admirable works which ha\e e\ erbeen pei- 
formed by man, works winch more physical force could never have accom- 
plished 


2 The superiority winch education gives one man o\ ei anothei 
results from the cnltnre of his mental powers , so that by the adi outages 
of intellectual education is here meant whatever powei or influence a man 
of strong judgment and cultivated intellect possesses over his fellow-crea- 
tures, whether m bending tlicm to Ins will, m advising them for then 
advantage or m the obedience which men of mfenoi minds naturally pay 
to tlie superior and well informed Though some men certainly are born 
with a mental capacity far superior to that of others, and though many of 
the uneducated have discovered great natural powers, still these facilities, 
m order to produce important benefits to society, must be properly train- 
ed and brought to perfection, as otherwise they 'are comparatively of little 
use either to their possessors or to mankind 


3 There are few expressions more frequently used, and yet less 
understood than the word education The conning ovei a few rules 
of grammar, or the acquirement of a good handwriting and tbe knowledge 
of the first principles of calculation, are imagined bv some to embrace tbe 
whole definition of the term It may therefore be 'necessary to explain 
more fully the signification of the word, in ordet that the reader mav more 
clearly understand the subject of the present essay He must then be in 

3*™V A? MOTd hero meant that pro cess by which f 

all the facilities of tbemtgllecfc Tire graduallv trained, strengthened, and ' 
brought to perfection, by which the mind is stoied with various and ex- 
tensive knowledge, and is made to appioach nearei, though still at an 
t0 t,1C mtnie of that Dlv,ne Being' who is the Hnthor of ' 


i Birth, nches, and talent are objects which, m the estimation of 

ifc^o^hTd, sen |™ 11 ^ Iooke , d , upon as STeat advantages Sow, though 
acannot he denied that a noble birth oi great nches confer privileges 
which mavberationally desired, vet it must be allowed, that the posses- 
Wf° f n a ^ 5g< ? 0T1 f mi r ad ,'V ld caltlvated understanding is an advantage at 
ilil M P f, nll,C V t0 th0Se o” a ™lyor fortune ThisisoSeof 
SuSa^e oTtffn ^ n W U no , ch ' ,n Sf 1 of fort nne can deprive ns, which, in the 
iangna e eof the Eoman oratoi.is the ^ornament of our youth thedelis-ht, 
old age, and the greatest consolatira 

effect and Pr nn S ee° F ^ hlch '^^her time nor circumsTaaces^n 

effect, and since, m addition to this, it is frequently the source bothTf 
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wealth and honouis, itinnv be ev eil said to contain within itself their 
adv antages 

5 A man of enltn nted intellect possesses the pouci of innumerable 
enjojments of which the nqlc and illiterate aie wholly deprned He is 
nev ci tormented w ith that listless w carmoss winch is n eontmunl miscrv 
to the uneducated when not engaged m business He is neierataloss 
toi materials with which to oce upi himself with adiantage and pleasure 
m his hours, of v acuitv Inwliatcier situation of pi ice oi cncmnstnnces 
he maj be thiownT'lns mind will he ougngcdm some interesting research, 
ind the most insignificant object m nature will furnish him w itli a subject 
for leflection Hie cultivated mind will find a spring of delight in the 
wildest desert, whilst the ignorant man will feel lifeless and miserable 
amidst the hustle and noise of the most populous eitr 

6 If it weie only m the light of a preventive against evil, the culti 
v ation of onx intellectual powers should be viewed as n desirable object, 
and though it cannot be maintained tbnt this furnishes us with a snffici 
ent incentive to vn tue, or that the weakness of human natme does not 
require much stionger motives foi the lcgnlation ot the passions, yet it 
must certamlv be admitted that it has tendency to -correct oni natural 
defects, and to raise the mind to the contemplation of those objects bv 
which it becomes lefincd and ennobled Tlnv», though intellectual cduca 
tion does not of itself prodnee virtue, v et it fin tushes ub with that sort of 
knowledge which piomotcs its pinctise, since its object is not onlv to 
enlarge and strengthen the faculties of the mind, but also to show us how 
those faculties are to be put to a good use, md emploved foi tlie benefit 
of mankind 

7 To these considerations mav be added that knowledge, liowcvei 
it maj havo been sometimes pel verted, lias been of more real and permn 
nent nlilitv toman than any othci object of his desire Other advantages, 
whethex real oi nnaginarj, are fluctuating and temporal , knowledge 

y alone is firm and lnsting The empire of Home was crumbled into 
J nuns, hex enoimous wealth was dispersed ovei tlie deserts of tlie north to 
glut the wild desires of savage barbnuaiiB , her dignities ind h ononis 
weic swopt awav from the fact of the earth,— but the lnys of hoi poets 
( still remain, the eloquence of bei oiators still animates the breasts of 
' thousands, and the wisdom ot her philosophers yet lives m the hearts of 
all those who have am love of what is great and ennobling in -human 
’nature 



CHAPTER XXVIir 

HINTS ON ANSWERING EXAMINATION 

PAPERS 


1120. Only students who have lead up then? subjects 
thoroughly, and have also had constant practice in answering 
papers, can answer them well But it is hoped that the follow- 
ing directions as to the manner of answering will, if carefully 
obseived, enable the candidate to obtain moie marks than he 
will if lie pays no attention to them The candidate must re- 
member that many lire “ plucked" foi want of a single marl, and 
he should therefore avail himself of every honest means of ob- 
taining as many marks as he can. 

1 When the question paper is put into your hand, heqm 
at once to read it through, without wasting your time m looking 
about you When you have read over the paper once, select 
some question iilnch yon are sure you can an steer correctly and 
well, and answer it Take up the easiest questions first, then 
those that are more difficult, and lastly those that yon think 
are very difficult and lequire much thought It is very import- 
ant that the first answoi should be well written It goes a 
great way m prepossessing the examiner myoui favour, and that 
is a great thing 

Befoie beginning to answer the paper, note the number of 
questions m it, roughly estimate the time required for answer- 
ing eaob, and try to regulate the length^ of your answers by 
thiB estimate 

2 Befoie j ou begin to write on a sheet, number it at the 
right hand top comer This will help you m arranging your 
sheets, when you are done 

3 A good, handiontmg is very useful m an examination, 
hut it is not eveiy one who can write a good hand Every one 
can, bowevei, wiite legibly and neatly if he chooses, and that 
will make up m a great raeasuie for the want of a good hand- 
wntmg Write legibly, i e , so that every woid you write can 
be read without difficulty If any word is written illegibly, you 
may be certain the examiner will not take th& trouble of 

53 
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making it oat, lie often has Imndieds, sometimes thousands, of 
papeis to examine m a limited time, and he lias no tune to 
devote to decipheiing the illegible hand -ivntmg of the exami- 
nees To write neatly, pay propel attention to dnection ahont 
blots, leaving a maigm, &c 

4 Leaio a fair margin, say about an mcli or an inch and 
a half, on the left hand side of jour papeis This is best done 
by donblmg the paper ovei and making a ciease oi fold at the 
required distance from the 'edge 

5^ Wnte nothing in the margin except the numbeis of the 
questions These numbeis must be vvntten just near the fold 
on the left hand side of it. 

The letters 01 numbers maiking the subdiusions of ques- 
tions must be inserted jnst near the fold on the right hand side 
of it 

Caution —In numbering yom answeis, take cnietliatjou 
number them exactly as the questions to which they me the 
answers are numbered Foi instance, if a question is divided 
into three parts, a, b, c, do not nnmbei youi answeis 1, 2, 3, oi 
if Homan numbeis (I, II, &c ) are used foi the questions, do 
not use Arabic nnmbeis (l, 2, &c ) Also do not. write ‘ Answer 
to the first question,’ ‘ Answei to the second question,’ Ac 
Simply put down the number of the question ns directod above, 
and proceed to answer it Do not wnte the question out again 
m your answei papei 

6 Begin every answer and eveiy subdivision of an an- 
swei with a new paragraph, l e , let the hist lino begin a little 
fuitliei to the right than the following lines 

7 Leave a uniform space between the lines, say about half 
an inch , and take cure that your lines are stiaight, and paial- 
lel to one another Both these ends can be easily secured bv 
ruling half a sheet of paper with thick black lines, with the 
required distance between them. These lines will be plainly 
visible when placed undei youi answer paper, and you have 
only to write over them This is far better than ruling youi 
answer papers with a black-lead pencil This causes the waste 
of a precious minute or two for every sheet, and besides, gives 
a clumsy appearance to youi answer papeis 

8 Between the end of one answei and the beo-iunino- of 

anothei, leave a space of about an inch and a half or two inches 
and between sub divisions of answeis, leave a space of about 1 of 
an inch or one inch 4 

9 Do not wnte so as to make one word run into anothei 
but keep your words distinct from one another 
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10 AioicL blots, by taking caie not to take up too much 
,iih m your pen If, however, a "blot is made, do not tiy to 
wipe it oat with, your finger (that will only make bad woise), 
bat carefully dry it with yoni blotting paper, and then remove 
it w'lth an ink-eraser If .you wish to strike oat a wrong word, 
do not nse your finger for the purpose, but draw a line.or two 
lines horizontally thiougb the middle of the woid. If you use 
your finger, you w ill only deface yoni papei with little smudges 
of mk Do not suppose that by blotting the woid you will 
conceal yout ignorauce of its spelling A blotted woid is, or 
ought to he, always considered as ill spelt 


11. Befoie you begin to answer a question, try to under- 
stand exactly what the examiner wantsyon to tell lnm Then, 
befme you begin to wnto , /j ame the ansioei in you > mmd This 
will save the time which yon will have to waste m collections 
and eiasures and additions, if yon write fiist and think after- 
waids Time spent m thinking ovei an answer befoie writing 
it down is not wasted, but is most usefully employed ' 

12 Let your answ eis he brief and to the point. The exami- 
liei wants answers to what he asks, and nothing moie Do not 
therefoie diag into your answer useless and uncalled for details 
Nothing annoys an examiner more than to have to toil through 
two or three pages to find out that the candidate is able to 
answer that which be is 'asked, and which he might have 
answered m as many lines. , b 

Whenever yon can put an answer in a tabulai fnr», 

S ° SaVeS * 011 ^ce and, 4\2 

making the answei look neater, makes it easier for the exam, 

ner to value it. Let us suppose the question to be 

Ans™ 1*° <n° m r M atlTB aud Supeilatno of late, old, tll» 

lutnM fl JorS C ° mP ^ t, ' eonateis ^' ™ WJ, and the Snpoi- 

■Mw" O.*,, md tl\e Supothhi c 01 


2 

Adjective 



Comparative 

feupoilatn o 


Late £ 

Later f 

Latter j 

Latest 

Last 


Old J 

Older ( 

Elder ^ 

1 

Oldost 

Eldest 



Worse ^ 

Worst 
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Both the above answers have exactly the same meaning, 
but any one can see at once which is the better, m respect of 
the style or manner of answering 

14 Never attempt to palm off an answer to some question 
not asked, in the belief that the examiner will think you have 
mistaken the question This will do yon no good at all It 
will only make the examiner think that you are either careless 
or are trying to deceive him, and it will in either case injuri- 
ously affect the valuation of your paper 

15 If you are required to explain anything, try to make 
it so plain that a person who did not understand it at all, 
would be able to understand it with the aid of youi explanation. 
In explaining anything, use the same language as you would 
use in making the meaning of it cleai to one who does not 
understand it In an explanation, as distinguished from a 
paraphrase, you may add anything that is necessary to make 
the meaning clear, such as examples and illustrations 

Do not repeat the same explanation m other words. One 
well-constructed sentence containing all you have to say is 
better than half a dozen imperfect ones. 

16 Pay great attention to the Buies of Grammar Although 
candidates for the Matriculation or Entrance Examination are 
not expected to write correct and idiomatic English, they certainly 
are expected to avoid such mistakes as using a plnral nominative 
with a singular verb, the perfect paiticiple for the past tense, 
and so on These euors arise entirely from carelessness and 
negligence, and cause the loss of a good many marks 

17 When you Quote any word or phrase from the question 
oi when you speak ot a word ~or expression as a word or expres- 
sion, always underline it, or put it within quotation maiks, 
thus 

‘ The word maw in the given passage is m the nominative 
caso absolute ’ 

1 There is some difference of meaning between enough and 
sufficient * 

* The writer has mistaken “ contemptuous ” for “ contemp- 
tible"’ r 

Also underline anj thing to which you wish to draw the 
special attention of the examiner 

18 Some boys have an absurd habit of underlining , or 

enclosing m pai en theses ( ), auy word they wish not to be consi- 

dered as pait of an answer Underlining a word m English, 
instead of taking away fiom its meaning, only makes it more 
forcible and emphatic Word s enc losed in paientbeKes add to 
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01 explain, the meaning of the sentence, though they do not 
enter into its constiuction The best way to strike out an 
expression is to run your pen horizontally through the middle 
of it, once or twice. 

19 If you happen to leave out something and. wish to 
supply it, make the mark A « called a caret, between the words 
between which it is to be supplied, below the line, the required, 
word 01 words being inserted abpie the line Many boys supply 
words under the line , this is wrong, and is besides misleading 
to the examiner, who will naturally take the inserted woids with 
the line above which they are written 

20 Avoid appeals to the examiner It not only does you 
no good whatever, but might possibly do you harm, to make 
such appeals as ‘ I hope youi honour will show some pity on me, 
as this is my last chance* , ‘ I have a bad pen, and a seveie 
headache’ , 1 The time is not sufficient ’ Catefully avoid every- 
thing of the kind You had better also not write at the top of 
your paper such expressions as ‘ May God bless me’, ‘ Allah’ , 
v J57&S- ’ It is very proper of course to have trust in 
God, but yon need not make a display of it in your answer 
papei. 


21 If time permits, read over youi answer papers and 
make any corrections you think needed, particularly of 
grammatical errors. As soon as you are told yon have only 
five minutes more, stop writing, and begin to revise your answei 
papers The five minutes so spent will bring you moie marks 
tliau it you spent them in scrawling down some burned and' 
scrambling lines on the last page 

22 After you have finished writing, arrange vonr shpfifq 

J“ 0rde J tb ® filst beu, S on f 116 to P. the second below it, and so 
on , and not, as some actually do, to put down the first sheet 

f 8econd above and so on, so as to leave 

the last sheet to be examined first. After you have arranged 

your papers, pm them together securely at the left hand top corner 

Remember that if you do not arrange and fasten vonr 

ft foTyJ™ P8r Y ’ the examiner Wl11 not take the trouble of doing 
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1 Correct the division of tho following woids, mentioning the role 
of syllabification violated m each case 

(а) Ci ill, co loui, co pi, da mnsk, do /e», c~ v ei , fca tlier, ga tlier, 

liea -i on, le moil, mca dow , no v or, o rango, pn nisli, ro bin, 
sho v cl, ti mid, w 1 tlier, bo no fit, ca ms tor, go ne rons, lc 
ve ret, li be ral, so vo ral, mi so ra bio, to lc ra-ble, o pi do 
mic, pa ra ly tic, a ca do mi cal, eba rac to ns tic, Dt pe n 
ment al 

(Mdarat’s Sfulikg Book) 

( б ) Fol 10, gon i al, gon ms, jun lor, sa ti ate, vi ti ate, am bro sia, 

per hoi ion, con von lent, in gon ious, om ms cience, pc onl 
mr, so cm ble, par tial lty, po can in ry, an nnn ciate, e nnn 
ciato, ap pio ciate, aa so ciato, ev pa tiato, no go tinte, sub 

s Stan tiate 

(W>Bb»R'b SCKLIING BOOK ) 

(c) Dies sei, has ty , past ly, sei jzuie, 10I lei, jos tei, woa vor, lmu 
dy, dros sy, glos sy, mo vor, mo vmg, co Ay, ful lor, tins ty, 
weigh ty, noi sy, drow sy, swar thy, eas torn, full y, pull of, 
rill ot, scan ty, neo dy, woo dy, stoi my, cion dy, ox al ted, 
at ton dance 
i 2 Syllabify 

(a) Ado, adorn, adown, adnft, anoint, athwait, awiy, bespeak, 
bestow, between, cncioach, mcinst, foreknow, foiestall, 
tors weai, protento, retrace, unoiled, underanged, upholdei, 
npronso, withal 

(f>) England, anthill, cowslip, foierail, ioretop, hogshead, home 
ward, sandstone, husbandman, painstaking, anothei, lusci 
ous, varnish, tickle, musket, estraordimiy, possession, 
monkey, western, paternal, reformation 

(c) Recollect, recreate, impetuous, rafter, char tec, chanter, vvaitei, 
traitor, ' colony, felony, pitcher, sorcery, gallery, artery, 
knitting, shilling, willing, azure, nation, siren, associate, 
pronunciation, Diana, Hercules 

,(d) European, chaos, deplorable, confusion, original, envious, 
Russian, language, mother, attend, parent, illegal, cooling, 
suspicion, phthiBic, condescend, Victoria, covetousness, 
tenor, amicable, beginner, comprehension, foliage, figurative, 
peaceable, celestial, duel, secondary, galvanism, civility 
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3 Correct tlio spelling of the following, whero wiong quoting tlie 


mle when you con 

(a) Diging, sliuned aeopper, oveiaeEing. ^bImss. lecklesness, 

fredom, colivincelng) Inquire}, obliged^, itiipi ovelhb 
micoumgemutit-, httpp}Tiess, lavyance, donyest, wclspcnt, 
ttphil, begimng, propod, gossiping 

{b) Tranquihre, closetted, undortakoing, rallies, monies, downfal, 
windfnl, foigettmg, confeied, outstriped, biassed, foolish, 
n hispermg, bigotted, raroih , deploreablo, blameablo, irre- 
concileable, judgement, Lolynoss 

(r) Chimnies, llnatured, impioi cmg, mped, compaieable, abideing, 
singeing, sillylr, defeung, offering, \alueable, positnly, miB 
management allwnys, liberallity, downhil, traveled) dung, 
pastime, talness 

4 Add each of the following terminations to fclie words opposite to 


it — 

ing — judge, bid, obey, tunc, agieo, begin, love, worship 

o «« — bile, grace, melodj, jov, virtue, gne\e, plenty, mtie 

we*' — like, bine, stiff careless tall, frill, ill, feeble 

able — pni, cure remote, change, agiee, value, deiive, taste 

M — nwe joy, bliss woe, will, duty, slall, rue 

ed — mb, fade, stuff, hoof, rge, cmg, wing, studv 

ly — enaj, chill, drv, readv, cool, tine, bristle, whole 

went — judge, entice, agree, manage, lodge, rome, mo\c, engage 

mice — nd, guide, avenge, dcf\, hmdei, iaiy, cumber, pursue 

5 Add the suffix tnq to die stay , pity, dye , able to peace, chanqe, 
excuse, udime , on* to cam, pity, qloi y, duty , ly to real, whole, ii uc, day , 
ed to sin, diown, repeat , tiaiel, worship , ment to confine, achnt-oledqc, 
abridge , cnee to occui, infer, confer, abbot 

6 Account for the difference in spelling between icheia and receive 

7 Grnethomenningsofthefollowingabsh.net nouns when used in 
the plural length, friendship,' life, grace, chi wsitij, pleasure, memory, 
government, belief, proof, reason, virtue, genius, error, *emce, truth 

8 Give the meanings of the following material nouns when used m 
the plural wood, bone, diamond, papei, glass, watci, coal, sand, money, 
salt 


9 Insert the indefinite article rightly, in each of the following 

phrases weir name, very quich motion, other sheep, such power, what 
weight, such worthy cau*e, too gieat diffeience, high honour \ universal 
law, what stiavge event, so deep intcest, as firm hope, hunmaus story 
historical personage, such pet son " ‘ ’ 

10 Write the plurals of count) y, case, sei, tush, arch, monarch 
blemish, distich, gas, bias, stigma, gi otto, folio, punctillio, ally, toy, valley 
dwarf, half, stnfe, Uife, roof, muff, chief, cheafr oj, foot, eiratum, avis, 
thesis, criterion, rebus, son in-law, pailful, man*enant, seriantmon tyro 
hero, loaf, gnef, staff, distaff, medium 


11 Gne the feminines of ecu l, frair, stag, lord, dale, matqu , s hero 
executor, nephew, Jien , acfoi, encbanfei , hunter, prince, iravtoi hon, aibitei 
sonqster, abbot, master, widower, uncle, son, landgiave, negio, foi 

12 Gne the possessive smgnlai of table, leaf, bou , torch narl 

cour t'rSial ' *** ^ CC?, °’ S ° Uy fcfter’w?^ 
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n Wnte down tho feminines ol actos, goic) not, spectator, tailor, 
testator, traitor, hunter, viastei , songstei , widower, tiger, hcio, ncgio, sultan, 
don, beau, earl, fox, god, host, landloid, ■. tag 

44 Wnte down the nonns of common gendei corresponding to hoai 
or sow — cock or hen— falhci or mothci — hart or roc — hug or queen — mm or 
me — 'on or daughter 

13 lorm the possc^sne singular of, justice, Tame s, Moses , nnd tho 
posst'sn e plurals of wife, lady, child „Gnc tho rule in each case 

40 Placo the indefinite article before each of the following, and gn c 
the rule, lor, ctcc, hen, Instating, hor~c, union 

17 Gn c the force of the italicised n ords m 1 If a man beep m\ 
snjing 2 VII of a sire 1 Once n week 4 A school bo> mnst know 
ihis j A Heictiles 0 lie is no dunce 7 The moro t/ie merrier 8 
The dog is a faithful creature 0 The wise are respected 10 Poets 
lot o the beautiful 

18 Distinguish botu eon 1 each nnd cun y , 2 all and ei ei i/, 3 
t ithcr and both 

19 V\ hnt clauses of adjectn es cannot he compared 9 Gne oxamplcs 
50 Wnte down the positive degree of bettc),fiist, fartliei, furthci, 

lat-t, less, mote, next, utmost, worse 

'll IV rito down tho comparatives of fore, late, old, out 
Hit Wnte down the superlntnes of eul, fore, late, little, low, many, 
nigh, southei n, top 

53 V\ lito down the compnrntues and supeilatn es of sly, gay, holy, 
lately, happy, thin, hot, red, wet, cruel, clcici, humble, able, noble, inner o 
lent, nuineious, perfect, chief 

6 1 Define and exemplify 1 A finite verb 2 A copula 3 An 
auxiliary xerb 1 An lmporsonnl xeili 3 An lrregnlnr xerb 6 A defect 
ive xerb 7 A causative xerb 

53 Uso the following x crb« 3 intransitixolx, 2 trnnsitiveh fly, 
sinl , wall, unite, flow, laugh 

56 Giro tlio force of the italicised x erhs in 1 I cat that I may 
live 2 May you lie liappx 1 3 I do hho von 1 How do von do 
5 Head as I do G lie would sit for hours 7 I icoulcl it -were so 8 You 
should obej j onr parents 9 lie risked me if he might go home 10 He 
ashed mo if he could go home 

57 Distinguish between 1 He appeared to branch man — nnd — 
lie appeared to haic bren a rich man 2 J haie liicd in Madras tiro 
months — nnd — I Ined in Madias tno months 

, 3S Write down the past tense nnd perfect participle of fall, fell, fly, 

jlrc, flow, he, lav, loi, loose, profit, quit, lead, lead, plead, repeal, rcical, 
repel, ruel, irx>ly, obey, slay, nd,ude, sec, saw, sit, set, sow, seta, speed, 
hied, win, pm, spin, 'liny, bring strife s/ )0 Jr, strow, stiow, differ, defer, 
offer, < onfer, strip gallop, hit, J nit, spit, slide, stude, tread, hot 

59 Distinguish between born, home, died, dyed, hunq, hanged, 
taid, lam , i ode, rowed, naked irolc 

CO I xplnm tho force of too m o ich of the follow mg I You nre too 
lenient 2 V on art too Into to he admitted 1 You nro too lazj to study 
f He is too elder not to know it 5 I shall onh he too glad to help \ou 
01 Distinguish between 1 This question is icry difficult for me to 
ansictr — and — Thi question is too difficult for me to answer 2 lie is look 
mg at his bool — lie is looking for his bool — nnd — He is looking through 
his bool 

62 1 ill up tho blanks in the following with nppropnato words 

1 lie Ins brother wns at home 2 he his father wen 

at Ionic 1 He is ill , he cannot come t lie is — ..... • ill that hr 
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Canno* tonu 3 lic it ill |p co Hit 0 Jft (•< no/ ric/i — he appears 

7 Scarcthj had hi bc<iun to n’cal lie ira,> t ulurupUd b Xo sooner 

had I armed hi Kent away *1 He is not only idle— — mi*chieiout 

10 That i- a good pc ti but this is a bad 

03 Compose bhoit sentences to show the correct use of vthci than, 
ollnrici c than, rather than no *oonci, more o i lc—, the le-s, letter than 
me too aood, prou tied that , would that, had belli r, mice July, from July, 
alt but , bn all mums, within ten dans, to the full, hoc and tlitu 

01 Form dimitiumts from army bully, iocl, tat, crown, dent, duel 
unite, eye, goose, hill lamb, lanct maid man, owl, part, pile, ring, rncr, 
dream, thumb, toitvr, met 

03 l’ut an abstract noun (useil us n common noun) m place of tho 
italicised phrases in 1 Ho put a stop to these horrible act-of-crueltu 
~ WO lm\e receded from them scicrnl arts of-cnihty .? The courteous 
acts of hfe arc not to be neglected 1 Our actual ei pirn need cun ts make 

11 listing impression 3 That is a plea against those acts of-eclf accu nation 

Gb Use the pos«essire formed b\ induction instead of the italicised 
phrased in 1 He is going to the shop Upt bn Howell and Tamer 2 lie 
flies on the wings of an caale 3 Thn house belonoing to Cairo was m {lames 
f It was a pnrt of tho commission <71 ten to Cato 5 A\e should bo pre- 
pared to buffer dinfli itself for the sake of tiahicoitsiitsr G The houso 
belonoing in Claudius 7 Tim presence of Quinta* wns necessary S 1 
would suffer greater tilings than these for the sake of conscience 


0/ Use anticip ltnc if in 1 To see a \ onng consul, the scholar as it 

were or my discipline, flemishing, will ho glorious tome 2 To eri is tho 

ease of osen man, but to pcrreierc m error is the part onh of a fool 3 To 

tv* fin i f flint T liai n tins <%• it i * * * 


, * * ■ - ... uuij VI U IUUI O XO 

refleU tint I ln\ciio\ci promised M13 thing rashly of tujself to you is n 
nc J To send lum on board was neeessai v 3 That there 


pleasure to me 

was a conference is evident 


• i.? 8 , M, ? ko tllc fallowing emphatic be using if l He hid not taken 
the Btep/or , lu« own <olc 2 Remember that I am to be with a on on Wed- 
’! c , a }' ? 1 he formers complained of cveet-sivo taaation not without reason 
1 A lad workman complains of his tools 3 The dishonest are nlwars 

° al, the mischief 7 Thly 

G't Turn and not into no, m 1 That I shall not gn 0 him „ n on 
ponun.ti ,s certain and l, c will not l,„d k an ease matter to steal one 

uum se l bUsm/3 ? m, f T ,Wc U '° l,0ttn ' " ouW " of l»ut in an 
uumnotl Wessmg 3 I do not know where ho i s and I do not care 

UuhVs nLla^ l C 2 S 7l S ° f l,U t lC ! 1 !?‘' SCSSI ' 1 1 He was one of Si, Jonah 
Uulds crcalun- 2 7A,«o,coj my friend, 1 'J hat was one of the root’s 
picture- 4 I met one of t/oin illicit- the other day 3 T 

ZSgJJifzr ,te ~ *-* 

Change that into ichtch m 


72 


(«) 

(*> 


‘Ho has caught you with tho 
UsSf Enaixi thatli c brags to have caught Cicoio with * 
h J' L \ There is not one commentator of note icho 
E0t h,ra n ? ht ’ 2 -Scarce any one has 

n so 7n t m n ° n rCCC, ? U “ ° f H e,u e from God who has not 
also, m a manner, disavowed his own home what ho is 

4 The™ “° man ’f 0 !? oes mt dlsa PP«w o of tho peace 

a risk ,C 0 6 ° C * VOt 8llr,nk ' froras<> f««rful 
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73 Omit the lelatives in 1 The m an on whom you so gios^ty 
impose threatens to bring an action aqamst you 2 The ic medics uith which 
i/on relieved me uci t, very dangerous 3 The men with whom you acted itoc 
ofvei y indifferent character 4 The offence with which he is chai ged is lery 
serious 5 What is the offence with which you ate charged ? 

74 Invert the order of tlio follow ing sentences 1 Foil will icap as 
you sow 2 Tour rewaid will be as yoiu laboui 3 He act t as he lelitics 

73 Use too in 1 The quantity of salt is so btnnll that it cannot 
season the whole mass 2 This aigument is so precanons that it cannot 
satisfy a man of 3 udgwent 3 Pompev might leasonably contemn the 
thought of it, ns of an attempt so rash that no pindent man will -venture 
upon it 4 The w oild knows him so w ell ns not to be imposed upon 

76 Use the — the with comparatives in 1 The rich oic endangeied 
m proportion as the objects of ambition ai e multiplied and made democra 
tic 2 Truth attracts the most sti ongly, when if is the most exposed 3 In 
pi oport ton as they aie moie numerous, so they bettei cleai and ascei tain the 
genuine lest 4 inicii tlieie aie many methods in a state foi acquiring riches 
without industry oi merit, there will be but teiy little of eithci in theft state 
5 Tour pi ogress will be in pi oportxon to you diligence 

77 Omit if in 1 If men felt this adequately, they would have little 
heart to indulge in landom speculations 2 If Cicero’s advice had been 
folloieed, Cxsai mu^t inevitably have been ruined 3 He could easily male 
excuses more plausible than any adduced by the old man you mention , if lie 
ilci e disposed to tiespass against his duty and htb conscience 

78 Use the infinitn c of purpose in 1 He was impatient that he 
might do this service to Ins counts y 2 I have bi ought a passage that you 
may cxlpam it 3 The reader will think it high time that I should come to 
the point in question 

70 Distinguish betw een a dancing mastei , and a dancing mastci , a 
mad house, and a mad house , a negio meichant, and a negi o mci chant , a 
blacl bird, and a black bird , a dog’s car and a dog’s cai 

80 Express the consequence by the infinitive mood m 1 Is any one 
so stupid that he believes this p 2 He was so foolish that he built a house 
without consulting an architect 3 I am so candid that I allow him the sole 
and entire ciedit of it 

81 (1) What arc the kinds of adjoctiv es that do not admit of com 
panson 9 (2) Distinguish hctvv een strong and weak verbs, and show, bj 
giving the past tense and past participle, which of the following aie 
strong teach, bind, fight, tell (3) Distinguish the ordinary superlative 
from tlio Buporlativo of pre eminence by nn example 

82 To what do the following pronouns refer 9 Suggest amendments — 
Ilcalth is largely dependent on exercise It is very unlikely that it will be 
long kept without a certain amount of it Without it wo cannot he bnppj , 
however much we maj seek pleasure 

83 (1) Write out the possessiv e plurals of man, child, mouth, and 
thief (2) Give the past tense and the past participle of set, beat, head, 
he ^meaning say what is not true), lay, cast, forsake, and freeze 

84 Give two examples of woids plural in form but singular in mean 
mg Wnte down the plural of chimney, Turcoman, lord justice, soliloquy , 
the masculine of vixen, doe, lass, belle , and the positive of more, last, least, 
best (tho adverb) 

85 What is a strong leib * Give the present infinitive, of besought, 
frozen, flown, lost, and tho past tonse (only strong forms should bo givon) 
of fJtmc, seethe, crow, dig 

86 (1) Distinguish between (a) ihcfhst two, and the two fist, (b) Do 
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#/</,« dl+tit'lbi nm/i >j «nd I ti> thiil or I that* In n n‘j‘ >i (J) Introdmc 
enehiff tl •* following wrm (h into n tenteme of tom own loiistrmtion 
to) Im'Uoi th m 1, [l) bot.i r tfinn me 

*•7 (1) Give the mainline of ttifrli, / no? and hnnr , nnd tun 

miniRP nf rhl **, tin r, I <<m*, nnd ttr’olor (2) Give tin two plurals of 
om'hr-, muldf r'rfii.ntid distinguish (heir meanings Give the singular and 
the plural of /o«r word* that form their plural l>v vowel change 

t,l) Distinguish the me of tin italicized pronouns m tlio-e rcii 
t« tieew (u) J wnslu d »>»»/ > It , fl>) 1 did It i ,w<rlf (I!) ( on»truit it RUilem e 
m w huh the pronoun it i« tired with forward or nnticipniue reference to 
n noun cluisi 

K*i (>ire (1) tlii tmrcnlme «* p line, nn ntm nnn (J) (he ordinals of 
/lie, noht, tt~ih' («l) the past indicative nf fnteb,jte mi*'af><, 
ii-eo? (4) tit* infimtivi of f oitnffrn, laid thorn t mini (ft) the 

vrrh dcinlimR the chanrtemtie sound made l«v t/it /le'iw (to -ffinp, the 
hoi t ! e n-1 

Shi (1) (ondrwt Minple *-enunrts nmtnimng un tnilirrtt Object, 
frrtitno Ohji et o ( ocint rt Objtct, nnd an Adverbial Ohjiet and tati 
wh ch wo-l in nib renteme dln«imtes tin pirticular I md of ohji>ct (‘2‘ 
1‘ira fullv (he jfahetzi d words in the follow itifr —fnl liver} one, /mirriti 
Im h hi 0 ian£, was r* ] non mb d {? } Sow hut the bravo difen os the fair 
(<■) Hut the /Millin', < f the pnrn t In ljw the hurt tint honour feeN 
\nd the nations do tut murmur n ort in lit cirh otlu r s heels 
{ t) Inrrtidun the won! home ' tit three si utetici s, in tin brut as 
a mam in tl e fecund n»nn adjective nnd m the lust ns an ndvrrh 

PJ Give *miU nn s th will ilhistnte t ich of th* following state 
ments — (I) The intimtue if often itpml to a noun (J) ^omo ndjerttu« 
cannot lie tued itt-ihutmlv hut nnh prcdtriuu'lv 

t* (1) ( nee tin nunculmi*- eorrcspundinr to (n) ns (fc) wit, (c) 
*or and a word of common gomkr applicable to nth pair tit) Gut- 
two einuiph s of (i ) transitive v<rb« formed from intnmulivc verba 
bv vowel ehnnpt , (h) urung participles now ti«ed otilv ns adjntms, (r) 
v t rbs follovrt d bv (i) two objn Sues and <u) an nhjettivi and n datatm 
fl) M« ntum four methods of forming the plural «>f an Knglish noun, nnd 
gin. t loncRinples of tni b 

t r l Coinr'ruct throe cotuplev: nntem.es in ortler to lllus'rnte (hi 
difference m tm uitiig or life oF the members of the following pairs of 
adjectutfi (r) tin rli, ninny , (6) inlet, feffer (e) effft r, rfthi. S 15 -Onh 
tn r ftenti ire is required for each jmt 

PI Indnit'* thr antecedent i»r the relative m («) (mount for the 
number m the verbs in {M name tlm mbieet of <m m (<■), and pupplv the 
i lliptis in (rf) - 

(n) fsch eh no nt His drv.td romi nnd ohevf, 

II ho hi ih* * or rums v ith a «imlc or f row u 
(!>} The nrmv —which a month ago true pining for jieaii— rut 
now, to a m m, clntnoront. for war 
(c) lliere nee who judpi still wow than hi um wnte 
(•I) jlettcr owe a vard of Innd (o 1 ihoim, than to ihaiito hi deljtoi 
fora rood 

0' Gue the jdtird iff j» roof, oi o««c, hnwml, him ler to , ihc tnnsiuhi.e 
o' xpi nufer, fitly, ffnrf, na , the comp tnitive of hml, fore, Mi, w i . nnd the 
past tftiwa and the perf*s t p iriiuplo of ew, n,,tr,e ,, formal i. 

00 Gonstruei three i ompler aenirmeh illustrating the use of tlm 
word grow ns n imnsi'no vi rb, ns an mtiansitui vcih, and ns a lopuln 
verb (*-) Comti-uct complex siutoaccs ilhntntmg the use of hot ns on 
adverb, n preporitlon, and n conjunction 
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97 Wuto down tlit. coiupaiutivcs of gay, dry, red, bitter 1 , proptr, much, 
and many , and nlltlio comparativ os nnd bupeilalncs formed from forth, in, 
and ouf <b) Wnte down two pmb of sentences illustrating tlio uso of 
elder and older , later and latter 

98 Distinguish betw eon — 

(a) I met a man — I met one mail 

tb) He spoke little — Ht spoke a littlt 

(c) Valmiki was a Hornei — Valnnki wna tlio Homer ol ludn 

(d) A mi tud, tlio i irtnt, v irtuc 

•) l J ' (A) Jte wntc merely changing more into tlit positive The one 
lias moie fi tends, the other moio wealth 

(it) Giv e tw o plurals, with meanings, of die, two meanings of 
the aingultu of letter «, and of the plural of custom , the masculine of curt 
nun 

(C) IVliat dots it stand for m tlio following sentences 6 

(a) ’Tis not m mortals to command success, but w’ll do moie 

Scmpionius, si’ll desen c it 

(b) It is unccilnm lihcn ho mil conic 

(V) Ssuppb the omissions in the follow mg sentence so as to e\prcbs 
(a) tlio condition ns certain , (b) the condition as doubtful , (c) denial 

If that tlio case, lie punished 

100 {a) In w hat respects docs tlio lelntno pioiioun agicc, and m 

what does it not agieo, with its antecedent 

(b) Illustiato the alioi c lulc * hi showing the difference in 
meaning between the following pans of sentences — 

] The oflicci had uuested a suspected person £ j the judge 

knew nothing of 

2 Ait than a man who £ a ° 111,8 * 

(c) When are uhat and that ndmissihlo as lelatn os ? 

CHAPTER II 


Parse the italicised woids in tho following (1) Ilnougli this ford 
tho enemy must needs puss (2) ' 1 ou will break it ’ said Epictotus, and 
tho next moment snap it wont (3) There was no one here bnt i/oii 
U) ■Tlio hook is worth quite twent) rupees (5) Ilia courage failed lnm 
(6) Tho wall is a yard thicl (7) IFti e it not for this, I should go to sec lnm 
as I want to go lenj much (8) As has boen alicady obstived he supposed 
it to he a. continent (9) I look forwnid to his letnni, full of years and 
honour (10) It is like hung in Paradiso He was shown the parts 
where tho best ore waB found (12) Tho lery day (hat ho sailed, ho was 
struck, Ac (13) Tho more it runs the coolei it is (14) It is useless to 
ask mo (16) IT ho steals my purse steals tiask (16) Tho labour we 
delight m physics pam (17) To be or not to be — that is tho question 

* The wording of tho question, which is taken from a Madras Unner 
Bity paper, is faultj “ The above rnlo ” is nonsenso, because no rule has 
boen given above , only a question is asked about a rule Thou, the differ- 
ence is not betweon tho pairs of sentences, but between tho tuo sentences m 
each pair It may bo observed herd that such clumsily, or ratliei macou 
ratoly, w orded questions are common enough in university examination 
papors, and that tho English of university examiners, and especially of 
English examiners of tho Madras University, is capable of considerable 
improvement 
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(18) All but three jumped mto the water (19) Theic is no rose but has 
a thorn (20) lie studied but to obtatn honour (21) That would have 
happened but for him (22) They arc though tliej were not \23) A 
few rears offer (24 1 Ten v ears aqo (25) ITViat y on sity is ti el (26) Wo 
need hardly *ay *o (27) Difhcultics which, hone would have had henc 
* nonqh to look iu the face (28) To confers the truth* I am m fuult 
(29) He was promised an HjiptHn/ititn/ (10 Ho was made CoUcctoi (31) The 
hoys came m one by one ( 12) Then 1 eloquence was Utth worth (33) She 
had the Asiatic eye all love half lanqnor and ha'f fire (34) The \erv cbm 
was, niodesth *pt aXma ns lnrge as my wliolo fate (33) That tliev might 
Dtc more surely be distinguished ( )(>) .His a lgihinco had well moh piov ed 
fatal (37) II is courage lintl run all aw a\ like water (38i He demanded 
what she lmd to t-ay (30) The tents were all silent (10) Then cheeks 
all pale ( 11) It is but the living ir?io are dumb (12) 11 hat is left the 
poet here ? (11) There is one mil let me in (44) Thev stood gazing 
where he sank (43) A?Z hloodh * ten red his look (46) Dorm with him 


(17) Heaicn help lnm 1 ( IS) I came up the i alley (IP) Ironin king to 
a beggar is a bnrd change (30) Thev ate met m conncil (51) I cry vou 
•merci/ (32) I am fond of hearing you play (53) T he more it rams, the 
coolct it is (,34) Xot a dimu was heard (So) The old man retnniod with 
it a few day> after (56) I am, vours affectionately, Baraaiya (57) He 
died lena ago (58) I leave it to von to decide (59) Ho did not hnow ex 
actlv what a battle was hlc (bO) I like to see you do things lie that 
(61) He walked ihrco miles in 7c*s than an hoar’ (62) I found what vou 
sent ntc very u-eful (63t A deal box was lvmg open before lnm (64) 
THinf is it that you want 9 (05) Xo hi end is so sweet as that we earn (G6) 
One does not know w hat to do under torch circumstances (G7) How do 
vou do this mamma - (6S) You want to go *harce , I agree to let vou liaie 
something (69) Thirtv yards at fifteen crowns each male* foni hundred 
and fiftv crowns (70) A rod snake about the thielne-* of a cane, was 
hanging down (71) He declared thnt he would pay up his ai rears, cost 

srltnf it Ti* T - Tt . 1 i . . • i ' 


I’d sooner starve t han cat his bread (76) Tell vou ichat von mean (77) A 
good cause would do well, though (78) I sa v him dnectly ho ainved (79) 
He became the bcttei of the two (SO) It is uncertain when ho will come 
(81) To day thy note is louder than before (82) With him saving was dome 
(S3) Ho said there were duties to pcr/oi m so that it was difhcult for them 
to attend to the rnattei (St) Ho loves to it ad and reads to 7 not' (85) 
Vlas' how chccilci* now the mourner s breast (86) Iheic are fifty soldiers 
hero (87) Tho nboir statement lms boon well considered (8Si It is no 
use vaymg anything to vou (89) Give me some money, s ay fivo pounds 
(90) G'o we to the king (91) The lesson was casilv* lent ned (92) Tho 

FnM°w pl i < V v , , i <, ' 0 £ > leai ncd ^ Fieri/ ten years tho census is taken 
f91) He fell di (95) The iron was red hot (96/ He was allowed his 
rxpen«cv (9,) Those men, how I detest them (9S) There will I plead 

fncD 10 }acc ("J It: Monies colder, the higher vou ascend 
(100) He is gone a hunting 
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CHAPTER III 


1 Define sentence, subject and p> cdicaic Gi\c example* 

2 Wlmt nrd the primnrj elements of tlie sentence, and what tho 
secondary ? Dow nre tlieso expanded 9 

3 Wlmt is n subordinate elntise 9 Define And exemplify the diiTeicnt 
kind® of snliordumto cl luses, 

4 Glna*ifj sentences according to 1. meaning 2 structure, $ 
qunhtij Dciiuu cnch clnss 

5 Distinguish between compound and complex sentences 

0 Define co ordnmto dnuscs Wlmt conjunctions connect them 9 

7 Aimlvso in tho.usnnl form — 

111 I know a mmi that bultcvcd that if a man whore permitted 
to nmkc nil the ballnd*, he need rot enro who should mnko the laws of a 
nation 

(21 Thoro is strong lcnsnn to snspect that some able Wing poli- 
ticians, who thought it dangerous to rnlnx, nt that moment, laws ngainst 
political offences, hut who could not, without inclining the charge of in 
eonsistencj , doelnro thoinselvi s adterso to relaxation, lind conceived a hope 
that the} might, by fomenting the dispute about the conrt of the Lord 
High Steward, defer foi nt least ii j ear the passing of a lull which thet 
disliked, mid tet could not dcccntlv oppose 

(3) To a hunted apprehension it would seem ns if tlio greater 
part of the existence here allotted ns, wore littlu more than an npprcntico 
ship to the business of hung , and thnt, if ever wo como to understand 
oin authentic position anil l elutions in tho wot Id, and how our time nnd 
talents might haio been wmelj and most effectually employed, it is at n 
stage of life, when tlio joniii"\ is drawing to a close, and Imidlj an oppoi 
tnmtv is left us to turn what we bn\e been loarning to account 

(1) So li\e, that wliou thy summons comes to join 
Tho innumerable caravans, that movo 
'In tho pale realms of slindo, whero cncb shall tnko 
llis chamber m tho silent halls of dentil, 

Thon go not liko tlio qanrry sla\ o nt night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, snstnincd anil soothed 
Jl\ nn unfaltering tmst, approach thy gram, 

1 iko one wlui wmp>, the dripory of bis couch 
About him, nnd lies down to pleasant d tenuis 

(5) Look, ns T blow this featket from my fneo, 

And ns the nir blows it to mo ngnm, 

Oboying with mv wind when I do blow, 

And violdmg to' nr other when it blows, 

Commanded nlwaj s b\ tbu greater gust, 

Such is tlio lightness of yon common men 

(6) Among numberless extravagances, w Inch have passed through 
tho minds of men, we may justly reckon for one, that notion of n secret 
affection, independent of, nnd Eupeiior to, our reason, which we nre sup 
posed to hax o for our country , ns if thoro were some physical urtua in 
every spot of ground, whiUi necessarily produced this effect in even one 
born npon it 

(7) That he might not onjoj any ease or qmot dui mg tho short 
remainder of lus life tlieir mimsteis came piesontly to insult him 
with all the repronches imaginable , pronounced his damnation , and assured 
him that the judgment he was the next daj to seller wns bnt nn ensv pio 
logue to that which ho was to undergo afterwards, 
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(S) Tho dilhcnltyto winch lam referring is time which Gootho 
himself Ins so happily expressed, when, m speaking of somo compausons 
tlnfc lnd been instituted between lnmself and Shakespeare, ho said 
11 Shakespeare always hits the light nail on the head at once, but I have 
to stop and think which is the right nail, before I hit ” 

(*)) Bntwhntcvei portion, of tins faculty we may suppose oven 
the greatest poet to possess there cannot be a doubt that the language 
which it will suggest to him must often, m liveliness and truth, fall Bhoib 
or that winch is uttered by men in real life, undei the actual piessnro of 
those passions, certain shadow s of w hich the poet feels to bo pioducedm 
himself 

(10) If wo add now the molancliolv fact that when belief waxes 
uncertain, practice too becomes unsound and miseries everywhere mo o 
and more prev ail, we shall sec material enough for i evolution \t all turns 
a man who will do fnuhfulh , needs to believe firmly 

(11) Tlmt he lost rlie ciown whieb be had received from a long 
lino oT ancestors, was ontnclv due to the manner in which aftei ho hrd 
onto learned the tompci of the people he poisisted m Ins attoinpr to force 
n religion upon them which, nttinctivo though it vv is, thoj disliked exceed 
inglv 

(12) Vll dav the nnhappj creature, m the liusei v ot tlnthoinble 
disoase to which oni faithful t omp rmons no sometimes subject, rushed 
round and louud the tree, champing the foam that rushed from Ins jaws and 
when food was tin own to him snatched nt it with fmv but could not 
ett it 

(13) And though her sons aic scattered, and hei dnnglneis weep 
npau while de«olntion like i pill weighs down each fmtlitnl hetut, ns the 
pilm beside the vvatcis, ns the cedui on the bills, she shall use m strength 
and bcautv, when the J oid lehovah wills 

(14) At the tune the history of these ladies eonimonees, some 
v onng men of high rank m the mniv , ns thev w ere p issnig tlnoiigh Jlessm i 
on tlieir return from a wni just ended m which thev had been distingnish- 
ed bv then great luaverv, cune to visit LconnU 

(1*0 'Hit gov ei noi of tho town, who was present, called out with 
a loud voice and ordered Andioelcs to exjdun liow n Eavage beast could 
linvc so forgotten its innate disposition nil of a sudden, tlmt it became con- 
verted into a harmless nunml, which piefoued ratliei to spare its vac ti in 
than to devour lum 

(1C) -Vs 1 withdrew, howovoi, I am afraid I noticed in a parting 
glance nt him, ns ho sank back m Ins chan rlnfc his melnncliolv was nor 
so ensilv to bo hnfHcd but that it onlj waited foi my dopaituro to soi/e 
upon lnni again 

(17) forgetting llml leader-, denvo wlm power thev possess from 
the svmpathv of those whom thev lead he regatds tho Revolution as the 
woik of a few s c lf SGe ] mg agitators who lured a people bv delusive pui 
linses and then ruined them b> then violence 

(15) When Siladin was about tvventv, nn fathei was iaken 
danger ouslv ill ami ns ho folt tint ho should not recovei he suit foi 
ii" brother to the side of bis bed, and to his great t-mpuse, mfoimcd lum 
ihat the niagmficonce in which we had lived had exhausted all his wealth 

(10; The hope he expressed m krevonibei 1X2* J, that lie mmlit 
soon boiclieved limn the unlnppj lot which hntl betillen him, was «rati- 
hed a vear Irtei, when, aftoi the nee i «moh of William tho Fomth the 
Rev olufioii of Tulv was the signal foi nn imperative denimul foi the 
i efoi in of P uliamciit 

(20) Then the kindness nt mv master, and tho words he said 
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alien r me to the \newei, came into inj memory , and J «is to woihed up 
that I resohed, let the consequence be what it might, I would, hung oi 
dying, bo faithful to mv lienefactoi 

(21) TVe are hnppy to soe that this inimitable aitist remains 
mother week at the Boston Theatre, wlioio he hns delighted all who ha\o 
escaped tho peenmary pressure which hns reduced many from affluence to 
i condition which requnes stuct economy and prevents the enjoyment ot 
amusements which is characteristic of oui citizens 

(22) Captain Baker last of all joined 1iib crew, and it was then 
discolored that they woio at no gieat distance fiom the land, but that tho 
tide was rising, and that tho rock on which they stood wonld assuredly bo 
colored at high uatei, and tho heavy mist and lonolj coast gave scaicclj a 
hope that help wonld come ere tho slowly rising waters must devout them 

(23) One of tho pimcipalicnsons why comparatn elj so few learn 
phonography is that tlicj aic not ronllj awnie of its gieat usefulness until 
ihoy liaio finished then school days, and entered upon tho active duties of 
life, aftei which, it is as a lule, too late to lectify tho mistnko or to do 
mything but long fm and logret not hai mg acquired tho needed accom 
phshmont 

(21) 11ns was indeed the onlj practical good which those tcacheis 
cu n pi ot ended to effect, and nudoublcdlj if llioi had effected this, tliev 
would lmo dcsoned foi lnglici piaiso than it tlie\ had discoieied tin 
most saliifaiy medicines 

(2">) Marietta had seni cel v put hei foot on the fust step of the 
si an case leading to hoi biotliei’s woiksliop, than Dominic, cnlchmg hei 
hand, piessed it affect lonalelv, and wliispoimg, ‘Good-by, sistoi, 1 am 
going to bed,” disnppemcd inside the dooi of a small room which lie 
occupied on the gi ound flooi 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 Fill np the blanks m tho following with tho nppiopnalo person, 
number, tense, &c , of the verb to tell 1 I hair come that— you the nen* 
J They came that— you the ucic s 3 He is cominq that— you tho noir s 

2 Supply the omissions m tho following — 1 If he — aimed, he — 
hr, c '•onii 2 If you — fa esccn the consequences, you acted as you — 

3 Correct tho errors in 1 1 said that yon may take it 2 I asked 
him what I can do 3 I said that I shnll read 4 Ho said ho will not 
come 5 The wound will kill him weie it not for lus great strength f> 

I believed von are a good man 7 If he is gone, 1 would do bo 8 If ho 
hnd studied, he w ould pass 0 If ho did that m England, ho would hnve 
been hanged 10 ITc was no soouci dopaited than they expelled his 
offleors 11 Ho soonei he camo than I went aw as 12 Xo sooner he will 
come than t should toll j ou 13 Ho did not know that honesty was tho 
hest policy 14 Ho said that virtue was its own reward 15 Tho loctnrei 
stated that light travelled in straight lines 16 IIo obsen ed that fe\ oi 
generally pioducod thirst. 17 I intended to nave lead this book 18 I had 
intended to have lead this book 19 I expected to havo received the 
letter yesleiday 20 lfo waB too young to ha\ o felt his loss 

4 Point out the violation of tho into of Sequence of Tonses, if am , 
in each of the following — 

(1) I expected to havo leceived an answor to my letter, (2) You 
appeal to me to havo been fatigued (3) It was a pleasme to have re 
reived his approbation ( 1) It would have afforded mo still greater pleasure 
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to recent, lus approbation at an cailier penod, but to iecci\c it at all is a 
{'ratification tonic, (5) Ho would liaxeassistcdonoofliis tnendsif lie could 
do it without injuring tbc otbu , but as that conld not bate been done, lie 
aioidcd ill interference (b) What made you saj jouarcnotgoingtothefair 0 
(7) If lie ti \ , lie ould succeed (S) I asked him w bat 1 tan do and be told 
me to work bnrdei (0) I do not intellect tier baling paid it (10; Hie 
btoics taught that all cnmes ucre equal (11) I u anted bun to kaic como 
lestordaj U-) Yfter lit usited Calcutta, be has itturued to Boiuuts (14j 
1 haio finished mj letter beforo nij brother arrncil (14) It is a long time 
fcintt no hid mot (15) Iho nork has been finished btfoic you came (10) 
Como to mo that jou might learn tore id (17) \\ e lime done no muio than 
it uus our duty to liaic done (IS) Wc expected that ho lvould have come 
last night (19) Ilio doctor aihimed tbnt foxcr always pioduced thirst 
(-0) I request that jou would kindly iuiso my balmy (21) He Has so 
changed that I should not liax o kuow n him if he did not toll mo bis nnmi 
(22) I mailed to li i\c show n my loiter to him (24) 1 wi ite a letter that 
L might get l reply (21) The gnl said that if hci master w ould but lime 
let bei lnd mourn , sbo might hax e been i\ ell long ago 


CHAPTER V 


1 Distinguish between dtucl and indirect speech 

2 One and CMnnphfx the rales to be observed m the follow mg eases 
lutcrrogalive sentences, lmpervtu o sonteuces, optative sentences, oaelauia 
lory sentences, umxersal troths 

5 IV lieu is it uectssarj to litscit i conjunction in changing into the 
indirect J Wliat conjunctions lie so mseitcd J 

1 Inio and illi strata the rulo for the change of leii«i s 
5 What classes of words have to be omitted m changin'' into the 
imliieet 9 lhcemplifx ° 

b Gnc examples showing bow wouls outside the quotation m.uks 
oilier than the reporting icib lime sometimes to be obunged 

7 bhow bow llio luduect is changed into Iho Diieet 

8 Change the following into the Indirect form -- 

(") , 3 “olds sm s to us ‘ If iou lim c great talouts, rndtisU \ will 
luiproie them 2 The aged woikei replied. ‘IF then shade uilunl im. 
no pleasure, it mnj uftord pltisme to mj ibildieimnd men to xou ’ 

(b) Ihcu lleetoi thus ‘ Yc dauntless D irduns, bear* * 

Yud jou whom distant uatious scud to wai , 

He mindful of the strength j our fathers hole , 

He bull jourselies and lleetoi asks no mole 
One hour demands mo in tbo Trojan wall 
To bid out altars llanic and victims fall , 

Noi shall I tinst the mations’ liolj tram, 

Aud leierond eldei seek the Gods in xain ” 

, la ’ mc ’ — 1 „ lnve weight you now , j ou rogue, I w ill hang s on 

t°e whj, Ittimei hoi stealing my geese Pot Is is the way of m\ 
f imily larmcr It shall bo yonr w aj no longer, x on shall bo hanged, you 
are a rogue 1 ox ^o, either rogue noi fool At any rale li no patience 
with mo larmcr Well what then ■* To. Gno mo my shuo and I will 
not - touch jouis hereaftci larmier Y'oui share’ la Then take 
and teach me, who knows hut I maj iinproie-' l>nmti Nouscuso, xou 
animals ue\ ci do change x our wax s 1 ' 
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(<() Soci ilflS, looking iftoi Inin slid ‘ Aud tliou too, faicvvell, 
anil wo shall lake talc to act na jou advise ” Anil at tI>o same tunc Inimng 
to us, how com Icons " ho and ' is tlio Inliuwotu oi that man' billing the 
whole time of my abode hetc lie has visited me, aud often conversed with 
me md pioved himself to be the host of men , and now how gencroush 
he weeps on mj icconnt 1 but let us obey him Onton, and let sotno ono 
bung tin poison if it is bruised , and, if not, lot the man whoso business 
iL is, bnusc it ’ 1 but Socrates,” and Onton ‘ I think the sun still hangs 
over the mountains and it is not sot jet And at the samo timo 1 have 
known others who havo diuuk the poison verj Into aftci it was announced 
to tlicin , vlio hai c supped and diuuk abundantlj Thciefore do uoL be in 
bueli haste, for theie is jet time enough ” 

(i) He said to me If joursforj turns out to be tme I shall have 
mueh pleasure in assisting j’ou, hut I have been so often deceived tint I 
must n* cds be caution'* ” 

(/) Antonj siiil — 

j“ T i lends, Homans, Uounli j men, lend mo yoiu cais 
T tome to bury C lsm not to praise him 
The ovil th it men do lives aftci them. 

The good is oft intoned with their bones 
So let it bo with Crcsar ” 

(ij) It was not or in j self, ’ said she to mo ‘ that 1 pui posed to 
spe ik when T behold v on fiom the summit of i ouder grov reek nml tamo 
don n the path to meet i ith >ou 31 j fortunes nro h\cd bejond change 
1 oi mj self 1 have ceased to feel much ” 

(h) J He bajs ‘ lam a reading " 2 He said “Alas 1 I am thus 
deceived ” <1 ]Io anid to mo “ Please eomo hoio and tako tins book non 
I’o moirow jou will have anoLhcr, but I shall want it back "II end to 
him “Do not disobcj me or T shall punish yon ” 5 Ho said tomo“Aio 
v on sleeping I said ‘No” G Ho asked mo “Will jou give mo youi 
pen * " 7 Ho said to me “ now old aro von 9 ” I lepbcd “I nm just siv 
lecn ” H Ho said to me " Giv c mo a pen ’ *1 Ho said tomo“3fnj jou 
he blessed w ith success ” 10 lie said to mo “ 1\ hat a fool j on arc ” 11 Ho 
said “ J he earth is round ” 12 lie enid “ 1 hope j oil will pass ” 13 II e paid 
to me ‘ J thank jou foi the kind way in which jou hnvo cntci tinned me 
Ttiiinovcrfoigetit 9 ” It no sold to mo " God morning how do jou do 9 ” 
1 " “ Shall we try to catch it ■*” rskoil lrancis “No,” nnswered hclwnrd 
I would rather observe it a little You mnj lool for its nest nB yon hav o 
good cj os" 10 He nslod the soldiers "Why aro jou during these poor 
people to prison 9 ” Tlio soldiers nnswored “ 'Jhoj havo not paid tho king’s 
tnves, that is win wo take them to prison ” 17, Ho asked the Magistrate 
" Pb iso toll mo how much f heso poor prisoners owe " IS She raid to the 
beg„m “Let one sto thoiingjou hnvo on joir hngci " 10 Tho minister 
mid to hi r ‘ Go on, him nn you speak to flint ragged man 9 '20 'Jho 
vuiin^ 1 mj, took the piper and reading il ‘■aid "(Hd m in, wt do mi To dnj 
1 am 1 mg, but if I weron beggar 1 would fulfil mj v oid, and acknowledge 
uiv signntme 'i hereforo we will divide nil tlint I have ” 21 Tho kind 
father Bind to him "Slop here, inv ton, with tho dog, whilo I go lip vender 
lull * 

(*) ‘ Imliul,” In nddctl, "this assuni nee must boom stnv for 
ivirj other h fugc is now tut off blit that afforded bv the ]*rovjdtute of 
God and our sfont In nits ’ 

(j) ‘Pardon me, dint lnnvtei,” mid \ui! ‘1 vv ill oboj jour 
commands ” “Un mi," i ml Piiwporo “ uid I will «et vou fiti " 

(!) hit old woman mul to lm, " ‘lime vou are no prttiv nml so 
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kim.1 1 will bestow on vou i gift M licnc\ a j ou speak thcic shall come 
out of x om mouth eithci a lose 01 n diamond ” 

(/) “ Chailie, ’ Slid his niastu “ w Iiy did von not come to school 

vcskidnj ? ” I could not come, sn," he answered, “ inj motlici was so 

biih ” 

(in) * Stop stop John Gilpin ' Hcic’s the house,” 

'lliej all at once did crj 
“ llic dinnoi waits, and we arc tired,” 

Saul Gilpin, ‘ So am 1 ' ” 

(a) “What is this strange outcij & ” s ud Sociates “1 sent tin 
woman a\\n\ muni} m ordoi tlmtsho might not offend m tins waj , foi 1 
have lieu d that a man should die in peace Be quiet then and have 
p ltienco ” 

(o) ’l he judge, uldicssni}, the pit j, snd, “ While it is m> duty to 
instinct \ou m the law ol the ease, it is \oms, and jouis onli, to find the 
piisoitti guilt i oi not guiltv upon the facts” 

(p) Heaven than! 3011, im dear fathci,’ said Miranda ‘Vow 
pi u tell me, Sir, loin 1*003011 for raising this sea storm ” “ Know then,” 
sud hei father “ that bv meins of this stoim my enemies arc ca*»t ashore 
upon this island ” 

((f) Mrs C mdlo said ‘ Ilouciei there* is one eomfoit, it cant 
lose long 1 im w orn to death w itli *10111 tcmpci and slnn’t trouble 3011 
ninth longer Hi’ jouninj laugh* And 1 dine suv 1011 would liugh 1 
lmc no doubt of it ' '1 h \t is v out Iov e — thntisjom feeling' I know that 
1 am sinking 01 cn din, though 1 sni nothing about it and when I am 
gone, we shall see how lorn second wife will look aftei yonr buttons ” 

(r) “ If it had not been lor mo,” Saul the old woman, “ 3 ou w ould 
ptobubl3 haic been de id at this instant, but I haie made a iow to 0111 
gi cat Tioplict tint J would never neglect an opportnmtj of doing a good 
action , therefore when you wcie deseitcd bj all the woild, I took care ot 
jou ” 

(s) “ Feai nothing my child,’ said Piospcio, “I June owilienid 
and uppiovc or all jou have said And, Feidmand, if lime too scvciolv 
used jou, 1 will make jou rich amends bj giving jon ntj r danghtei ” 

(() Mr Bin ton said, “ AN lmt u sillj boj jou aio to be nuuglUy, if 
vou wcie not nauglili , jou would not bo beaten But if jou arc uaughtj 
God wall be angij as well is Mi Sprat If jou wall be a good boj, God 
will lo\ e von, mid jou wall grow up to bo n good man Let me hear nest 
’J hursduj that 3 ou Inn e been a good boj ” 

(«) “ He brags himself to bo a Cict m bom,” said Euunuis “ and 
tint he Ins been a trai oiler, but whether he speak the tiuth 01 not he 
done cun tell But w hate! oi he has been, what lie is now is ippaicnl 
Such as lie ippcais, I gno lum to jou, do what voit will with him, his 
boast at present is that lie is at the \ciy best a supplicant ” ' 

( 1 } “Mamma'” shouted Jack, ‘a lobsloi ' Binest 1 lobsloi ' 
IMicio is lnt/ J Takocaro, Francis, oi it will Into jou Look at the 
monstci, I10 scired mo by the leg with bis teinblo claws, but I soon mule 
linn icpciit of his assaults" “You little boastci,” soldi, “jou would 
have fared but poozlj had not I come to jour aid ” 

(to) “Wo have been exactly a quiitci of an horn here,” said 
Fdmund, taking out his wntch “Do jou think we ate walking fom 
miles nn liom ■* Oh ' Do not attack me with youi watch,” saul Miss Cmw 
ford “ A watch is nlwajs too fast oi too slow 1 cannot be dictated to 
by a watch” “I am afraid jou are lorj tiled, Fanny,” said Edmund 
‘whj would not jon speak soonoi ’ Bvcrj soit oi oxoiciso f itigues lici so 
soon, Miss Craw fold, except uding” “llow abominable 111 jou, then,” 
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s ml Mibb Craw foi d, “ to kt me engross Jici hoi so is 1 did nil lasUvvcek’ 1 
am ashamed of 3 ou and of 1113 self, but it shall net cl happen again ” 

0 Change the following into the dncct form — 

(a) J told him that I should not go out of his house until he had doue 
justice to m3 self and m3 eislei 'l'o which he loplicd that os to that I 
might please m3 self, that I vv as welcome to remain in that house as long as 
1 pleased, and that he hoped I should be comfoi table while I honoured it 
with my picsence , but that, ns foi himself, ho uufortunatelj lmd uu nn 
poitant engagement elsowhero just then, and would therefore be unable to 
UDJ03 m3 agiconble sociotv ( 

(4) The bo3 wioto to his lmislci that his paieuts had armed fioui 
his village, and has Lo hnd to go and make arrangements for their aecom 
modntion, he lequcsted hnn to giant I11111 le ivc foi that foronoou 

(c) The gai donor dio\o linn aw 113, saying that the king and big 
1 mul3 weic soon coming that waj 

(d) She told the 1 mg, hei fathei, that she lindiecoguibrd hei bus 
hind s ling 011 the hand of tho beggar wbo sat !>> the side of the garden , 
und blio asked him to send foi hun thut thc3 might find out how the ring 
had como into his hands 

(c) 'lie old man guv c Ins half to the king telling him to take it, for 
ho w is not a man but an ungel from God ile had boon sent by Cod to 
sate him for the sake of his good deeds 

(f) I asked him how hu daicd to disobo3 m3 aide re uid whether 
lie did not desei v c to he punished lie snid ho was Sony he hud offended 
me and hoped I would foi git o him 

(1/) Ho asked me when 1 intended to le.it e Madras, I told him that 
us that w ib the dny of the ev imiuution, 1 could not lent c then, but hoped 
to do so licit du3 

(h) 'the queen told him thut she was lunch phased with linn foi 
his brato md tuuuIv conduct, and that she would ccitainl3 icwuid him lit 
making lum hu own attendant 

(1) I11 1 cply Muuucc said that ins lather was leilit loud of it, foi 

his lather wab a guidcnu, and ho (his iuthci ) lot lnm help at this ttoik 
lie further added this Ins fathei had gi\ en him 1 httlo gulden of his own 
(j) Tiio lion told the fo\ that he was v C13 weak, that his teeth had 
I alien out, and that he had no ippcliti lie then asked him to enter the 
cav e as he wibhed to hate the pluibiuc ot lus com creation 

( 7 ) The t3nut assured the people, tli it if only U1C3 let him go then, 
he w ould abolish all the oppi essn c tn\cs thc3 hu! been gioamng under, 
and hoped that tl)C3 could uffoid to foi get tho past 

(?) llo answcitd me with 1 greut dcil of eamloui that the eon 
dinou ul his comrades was ensemble, and that lie was suie if 1 would 
uudeitakc then lclief, they would live und die b\ me 


CHAPTER VI 


Change the voice of tho italicised verbs m (1) Sii thousand victims 
Uic satd tohave been annually off out up at tboir shrines (2) Let the wisest 
oftho earth cz pound the words of fear that «i«r our ro3 al mirth 73) Heio 
he itas joined Tjy his friends ( 4 ) I was hated much tiouble by this kind 
ness. ( 5 ) Tho mnstci ashed mo three questions (6) My mother taught 
mo trench ( 7 ) He lent me a thousand pounds ( 8)1 cm y 3 oui 
position, (£i) Does ho hnotv how it happened J ( 10 ) Piomisos should 
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not be ma'lc to le hoketu (ll) God will bless tho hand that Mien an old 
mnn from the grave (12) Tho plan of tho woik ts believed to be new 
(13) They * a V tho king 1ms arrived (11) Forfcnno smiled on him 
(15) The ship may be heaid of yet (1G) These letters weie never 
written by Goldsmith (17) This has been put an end to (18) This is an 
unnsually high office to be held by a foioigner (10) They arc allowed 
8ik penco a day (20) I shall attend to your order (21) Tho gospel 
m herover it ts planted, will have its genuine effect upon some fow , upon 
more peihaps than men tale notice of in the huuy of the woild (22) Did 
I ever deny you access to me ? (2,1) They allow me sir ponce a day . 
(21) Cornwall elects ns may mombeisns Scotland , lint does parliament 
tale better care of Cornwall than of Scotland 9 (25) Death soon put 
an end to tho enterprises of Francis I and Ilonry Till. (2b) The wicked 
will 6c e tcluded from heaven (27) Tho publication is postponed till 
Christmas (28) Can impure sacrifices aim t tho wrath of God 9 (29) Crosar 
mtei tamed the city with the most splondid tiiumph chat Homo had ovci 
<n.en hut ho people considered it a triumph o\oi themselves purchased 
by the loss of Ilioir lihertv (30) Ho had before given the same 
proof of Ins discontont (31) The pooplo wcic at last pul into good linmom 

by Ciceros eseilions (32) Tins wanton piofanation of the sovereign 
dignity iaiscd a general indignation in the city (33) Ton me desired by 
mo to como home (.it) It is thought that the Qnocn will not go to 
Brighton bofoie Christmas (35) llopn mn\ iu,it even me (3C) Ton conld 
seethe fires from your windows (17) Mj good Htato of health ts accom- 
panied by frequent fits of dejection (38) Ho acceded to mv proposal 
( 19) He cheated bis omployci ( 10) Somo mention of this miiBt be inserted 
lioro (11) Somebody /iris brolcn a pane- v 1 2) lVe expect a good harvest, 
(13) The child has torn the book (1J) Bees gathci honey 1 15) One 
seldom enjoys such a tieat (10) They s ay that tho king hnB aimed 
(47) People heard the rattle of muskewy in tho streets. ( IS) Ho taught me 
grammar (19) They piomi ed us help (50) They will have to contend 
aqamst sgiioub difhcnltics (51) Ho soon tan though his fortune 
(52) None of tho spcakois touched upon tho leal cause. (53) What ate von 
thmhng of (51) Nobody has o oi objected to onr proposal (55) The 
spiro of the olinrch has been stiucl bv lightning (56) The fust floor is 
occupied by an olhco yG7) Tho gate teas opened by an old man (58) We 
lime all been *aicd by you to day (59; Britain iras subjugated by the 
Homan nuns yGOj 1 was iccoqni'.ed, by him at once (Cl) The dangers 
whereby' tho state was ihentened had been strongly represented to tho 
King (02) It was a message whereby many henits vei c lightened (03; He 
wis often mtc> iiiplcd by the deep hum of lus audience (01) Tho boat 
iins swept away duiing tho flood (05) He was bound in honour to piovidc 
foi lici (06) N ipolcon’s tactics were tinned against himself (67) A 
relieving foico na» daily erp elci (08) Who is alluded to ? (69) The 
robber mtist be laid hold of (70) His conduct was found fault v ith 
(71) Their lioisos will 6p taken good cate of 172) The lortiess was laid 
siege to. (73) Those rices wei o lccontly planted (74) Many grievances 
net r complained of (75) Gnc oven tho devil his duo (70) Spaic tho rod 
and spoil the child (77) All (lie an a solemn stillness hohh (78) Hninan 
played lus hiuthu a Uick (79) Tim explosion nlmost staitlcd us out of om 
sense 0 (80) Many shigglish flat boats w c or ci tool and passed (81) Thci o wns 
again the same look of polite uuliifeienco which had gieated him upon lus 
entrance (82) Tho open windows seemed to m rite tlio fieomnn to a faio- 
wi 11 flight (83) They will have to contend agarnsl serious difficulties 
(8t) Tho veisificntiou is such ns will shock any body (85) Tho hoy s have 
eaten the cake (86) I would do this tot vou willingly (87) If I only 
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called him pindent I should say less than I ought (88) Tlio king ct eateil 
linn *110x1 (80) Tlio men will be carrying the liny to moi row (00) Tho 

in istei /omul fault with ilia boy (01; Should he Jmd ns m the glen, my 
blood would ‘ham tlio lioathci (92) Not speaking much, hut speaking 
noil-, denotes the ti ul} -wise (03) II they once may urn tho budge, what 
hope to save the town (94) Men said he «a?o strange visions winch none 
beside might sec (93) Eternal blessings ci mini my earliest friend 1 (00) 
He could not get nd of the encumbrance (07) The thief qave me a sudden 
blow (08) My uncle left me a small sum of money (90; They tool no 
notice of the theft (100) A little foiothonght « ill sate ns n gient deal of 
tionble 


CHAPTER VII 


1 Use the pos ttie deg> ec tn the following — (1 ) This is the best book 
on the subject (2) 'This is not the best hook on tho subject (3) 11ns is 
ono of the best books on the subject (4) Tins is tho least useful book on 
tho subject (5) borne books on the subject are bettei than this (6) No 
book on the subject is better than th s (7) Pew books on the subject are 
bettei than this (8) This is bettei than most books on the subject (9) 
This book is more useful than cheap (10) This book is less useful tlinn 
cheap (11) I know no othei hook on the subject which is bettei (12) Ho 
is bettei off than his brothel 

2 Use the compai alive degieem the follouing — (1) This is the best 
book on tho subject (2) This is not the best book on the subject (3) 
This is one of the best books oil tho snbject ( A) Tins is tho least useful 
book on the subject (5) This is as good is anv'othor book on the subjeot 
(G) This is not as good as any other book on tho subject (7) I do not 
know any othei book on the subject as good as this (SJ 1 ew books on the 
snbject are so useful as this 

3 Use the mipeilatnc dcgiee in the following — (1) Some bool s on 
t lie snbject are better than this (2) No book on the subject is better than 
this ( 3) f know no boa* on tlio subject -which is better (A) lhis is not 
so useful as any other book on tho subject (5) I do not know any othei 
book on the subjeot as good ns this (G) None are so bndly off as they 

4 Coi rcct the cn oi s in the following, giving icasons —(1) The am 
mond is tho haidest of all other minerals (2) The diamond is harder than 
all minerals (3) Tncob loved Toscph moip than all his children (4) I can 
do that woik bettei than any body (5) I know none so clem as John 

3 Chanqc the adjectives into the compai atne degree in — (1) This 
plnm is as led ns that cheny (2) 3 Ins giound bus ns high as any m tlio 
country. (3) Henry is as honest as Ins fnlher (A) This is as glorious n 
\ictory as that of Wateiloo (3) Tho sonnto was as eagei as the people to 
avenge his death (G) You ha\e ns little canso to complain ns anybodv 

0 Change the adjcctncs a* dticeted \n — (I) She w as as cross as the 
llicumntism could make her (c) * (2) lie said I was tho idlest little fel 
low on tho Surface of tho earth (c p ) (3) I could have fought the Bluntest 

man in tho mine that said n woid to my master’s disparagement (c p )< (4) 
No ono else tended tho horses so well as I did (c s ) (o) 1 might do a 

nobler action than any man among them would ha\o the courage to do in 
my place (71) (b) I had novel more icason to sleep witlinsnfc con 

scioncc (p ) (7) No one was ever soonci diosscdtlmnl was (/>«) (8) 

r=chango tlic ndj into the comp degree, s=mto superb degree , 
p^inlo jins degree 
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This wns newer the truth than ho imagined (p ) (9) Some kinds of 

labonr are more highly paid foi than others (p ) (10) As soon as tlio 
coast was dear I hastened home (c). 

7 Rc rmtc the following, unrig the positive degree of each italicised 
adjective or adicrh — (1) A hot body is not a bit hcauer than a. cold one 
p (2) When spring mth don y fingois cold, rotnms to deck the hallowed 
wood, she thero shall dicss n sweeter sod than Fancy’s foot have ever tiod 
(8) The bottom of tlio oldest grn\o wns not more still and quiet than the 
chnichyard in the palo frosty moonlight (4) This is something -wider 
than that (5) The ov fed m tlio plains of Hindustan is \oiy much largct 
than that which is more hardily maintained on the sidos of the Alps (6) 
I liaio more friends and you have moie wealth (7) Edward I wns braier 
and m-ci than Ins son (S) Tlio patient is worse to da}' than he was yester 
day (9) Success depends more on industry than on intellect (10) More 
Romans died on the fiold than m their beds 

S Rc write the following, using the comparative deg) ee of each italicised, 
adjective oi adverb — (1) T rose up ns soon ns the light was m the sty (2) 
He was ns wise ns he was virtuous (3) I have ne\ei seon hoi so quiet 
and subdued beforo (4) E\ on wns ns beautiful ns dawn (5) England is 
at the present day as much at homo on tlio Mediterranean ns if it were ono 
of her own lakes (G) Johnson lins sinned in this way at lenst ns grievously 
as Shakespeare (7) My own misfortunes nre not so nigh my heart as 
yours (8) Thou’rt wrong ns wrong can be (9) We me most of us piond 
of belonging to the qi cutest empire the world has ever seen (10) The 
muscles of his brnw nj arms aro sti ong as iron bands 

9 Rc write the followmq, using (1) the supcilattve, (2) the positive 
dcgicc of each italicised adjcchie or advcib — (1) Kama is more diligent than 
nn\ of his classmates (2) No man can bo moi c loyal to it than ho wns (3) 
Thero is nothing moie conduciic to health than evcrcise (4) Thero is 
nothing in the world that I should hko bet to than a long nde (5) Woman’s 
wit newer devised a boldci plan than thnt (G) Nothing can be moie obvious 
than the explanation of tins phenomenon (7) Theie wns not a biaior man 
tlinn Evctei tlieic (8) A bolder and a sterna man tlmn Randolph Murray 
had nei cr couched a spear (9) Ihndneiei moi o l cason to sleep with n 
safe conscience than I had thnt night (10) Fow monmohs haie better 
deserved the epithet of Gieat than the Cm Peter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1. Change the italicised poitions of tbp following into clauses —1 
jOetay is dangeions 2 Walling is health} 3 Honest persons are trusted 
4. To err is human 5 To be humble is om fust duty 6 The wind 
being favour able we sot sail 7 They requested him to stay 8 I bewared 
him ifo conic along 9 This hook was bought for you to read, 10 Tins 
h°°kwns bought /oi me to read 11 This is the only rule to go by 12 
Ascending the mountain, wo lind a w ido prospect. 13 Beaten at one point 
wo mndo for another 14 Yon will catch cold by remaining out 15. T 
cannot demy having written the lettei 16 Ho is a simple man with all Ins 
learning l, On my going, ho ottered mo his parse 18 No ono doubts 
the roundness of Ihe earth 19 lam too old to learn 20 You are ton 
generous to punish him ' 21 lie is icry tall for hs age 22 To me at 
least, tho loss is mopainble 23 Ho is afiaid of your cheating him 24 
llo noted hie a fool or a madman 25 He would havo faced the devil 
himself without trembling, nevi * 

56 
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2 Change into simple sentences — 1. It was requested that he 
should stay. 2 Though ho slay me, jet will I trust in him 1 Not 
only (lid ho render himself famous ns a mathematician, but he distinguished 
Imnsolf liy y iluable conti llmtions to the lending periodicals of tho day 
J She advanced townids tho robbei, und presented the y onng pnneo to 
linn, and called out to him 1 my fnond * 5 I contemplated tho great 
names, and thought of tho noble anccsti y of i ho illustrious y oath, and ox- 
poiionced a now and hitherto unfelt emotion G As soon ns ho enmo into 
tlio loom, I walked out that I might not bo nndoi tho necessity of speaking 
to him 7 I asked my master whether ho thought me lit to appear for tho 
examination, nnd us ho advised me to nppeat, 1 registered my nnme 8 
Why ho went that w nj, whore and how ho mot with lus death, were qnes 
tions that caused n stu in the y illogo w Inch it is impossible to describe 
‘1 Tho fnot that ho w ns nbsont has been established boyond donbt, so that 
it is imncces«ai\ to bring forward nny other proof that ho is innocent 10 
Tho North capo is an enormous lock, and projects fni into tho ocean and 
is exposed to all tho fuiv of tho waicfl, mid crumbles every yoni more and 
moie into rmns 

3 llxpress each of tho following as a compound sentence — 1 Ifni 
ing como hole, lie wont to bed 2 Scorning to bo poor, lio is really neb 
!1 lint for jour help I should not base passed 1 lie brought tlio cai 
lingo without the lioiso 3 I Into lain for his haughtiness* 6 If you do 
this, J will reward \ou 7 J am crying because im master has boatenme 
S I met a boy who told me tins news 0 Ho wont homo when he had 
blushed luswoil 10 I went to the park where I saw n lion 

1 Express as complex sentences — (l) Tell mo youi age (2) I 
know not w hat to do (3) This is my moaning U) His guilt oi mno 
eenco is still nnooitnin (5) I am sme of passing (0) I know it to lio 
useless (7) He seems to lint o been mnocont (8) 'llieio is no rose with 
out a thorn (0) I have no money to wasto (10) Do y on know the year 
of y oiu bath 9 (11) We can do nothing without money (12) Notwith- 
standing his liaid w orh, lie did not pass (131 With perseverance y on may 
succeed (14) Just give me n pen nnd I can wnto volnmes (Jo) Spate 
the rod and spoil tho child (16) Ho aruved at tho moment or 1 should 
jiaxopeushod (17) Yon may do nil yon can, but yon will net or satisfy him 
(18) The sea spent its fury and then bocaino calm (19) This being fimsbod, 
myworl will be finished (201 You are punished foi y onr Inriness (21) 
Seeing mo lie ran away (22) Hating spoken for three hours, tho mem 
ber sat down. (23) The famino began "with the want of rain (24; I 
enmo to see the play. (25) I brought him here for bis education 

5 Turn the follow ing assoi tions into Questions of appeal , and tire 
leisA — (1) Is every rich fool to hold lus head higher than his pooi neigh- 
bour ? (2) Do we not find ourselves at the bottom of the vale of teai», 
before wo hate reflected upon tho steepness of tlio dcolivity flint lends ns 
into it 9 (3) Is not happiness to be pursued as tho chief good of man 9 
(1) This will at ant into servo to speculate and couveise upon (5) In 
two yoais not only this projoofc, bntnll the projects m Europe, may bo dis 
conceited (6) When oui animal spirits are depiessed, dullness is the con 
sequence (7) Is nob the situation ns favourable to join purposo ns you 
could wish ? (8) It proves that lie is capable of gi eat despatch (0) It 
is tlnoo weeks since you loft (10) A new scone will soon open 

G Turn tho conditional clauses in the following into impeiatne 
clauses — (1) If you take away tho waters from yoni nvei, it is no livei, 
bub a den oi a dry diteli , if you take away the banks, it is a pool, or lake, 
or flood (2) If you toll a lnisoi of bounty to a friend, oi tnorej to the 
poor, lie will not understand it. (3) All other oucnmstances remaining 
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tlio biinc, if i on ell mgc but llio situation o£ soino objects, thcj shall pit 
scut Uiffcrcut colouis to tlio cjc (1) If jou do but discover awiehto 
pteisoboi, slit will never forget it 

7 f urn the italicised nouns into vifinilius oi intuit Inc i >hiusi- — 
(,1) Opposition was useless (2) btatiahon will bo thou f do (1) Ucn- 
/km>s gams fuends (!) Bicuty it the soul of wit 1,0) Complaint was 
mm, i ct ahot ion was impossible (0) ll r isdoin mid goodness to the ult 
seem vile (7) Mane people lmtc icoil (S) \\c prefei obsnnity (If) 
llioj expected bettei tnahnent (10) llio cvlput implored forgiveness 
(11) The statement is capable of proof (12) lie could not bo moved bj 
thnai' (13) The canoe was intended for Hie eon uyanec of t utlc (1-1) 
Knowhdae is pain i (15) Sometimes ignorance is bliss 

b Change tbe italicised into noun clause* m — \1) Ui*caicfulnc*!> is 
wtl! iiouu (2) The tunc and the mnnnei oj the death of llciodutus nt 
uncertain 3) The hath of thr> statement is disputed i 1) J reeves w Cre- 
te bo expected (3) The i ecoicry of the patient was long doubtful (0) I 
acknow ledge pour 1 uidnc-s tome (7) He recommended caution (S) I 
do uot understand yo«r rcayon foi acting so (')) Mho would suspect 
ingialitudcxn him (10) Chcmi'-tiv teaches us the composition oj bodies 
(11) ’1 lie oulv t[U< stiou is the dem cc of thru omit (12) I will not not 
speahof his'comluct (1J) W o can onlj guess at the (lenual intentions 
(14) What lias be to do with you i propci ty (15) Me will enijuno into hts 
hr-toi >t 

0 Change tlic italicised into tdjecl uc phi uses in — (1) ’lho caigo 
or the ship is uiluablt (2) His usefulness is mdtspu labl< (3) Sihcr is* 

hgh’ei than gold (1) All the acts of rebels arc illcoul (5) 5 hou emotion 
was umontiollabh (l>) 1 ho public burdens weic licnvj (7) ’1 hose uc 
danijcioi a practices (8) Xatiomil disasters teach ‘•cine lessons __ (D) The} 
icgard tho Mosaic law ns final (10) Some dinicult and dangcious exploit 
was on hand 

10 Change the italicised into adjedne clau'-cs m — 1 I ell us infer 
tiling stones 2 loin proposal has been nppioved of .3 The late nuns 
did no good 4 Inditstnoin people should be encouraged 3 Xclson won 
for himself deathless fame G Above us were counties stirs 7 The 
expedition mot with almost met edible difhculties b Lnftintful trees arc 
tut down JJcutc fmests covci a gi-eat part of the conntij 10 lie lned 
m troublous tunes 11 It was not ensj to surpnso onr tcalcltjul cncun 
12 The sun was now resting his huge oiso upon the edge of the leict 
ocean 13 llis bi oad dear brow m sunlight glowed 11 Lord bllmrcnchcd 
that/ahd shoit 13 Ho returned to Ins laud a room 

11 Change tho italicised into adictbinlphiases — 1 I’ailiaineut met 
annually and sat long 2 Tho man is ltc I plcsdy drunk 3 Jhtsc pcoplu 
ire w«i;oicr*tuI>iy bold 4 He will piobuuly refuse to come 5 Tho ex 
pedition ended dtoirfiowip 6 Ho didlns woikchecifulhj 7 Kcdeltbtiatcly 
i-cfuscd to escape t> TIioj wcic imprisoned unjustly 0 lie unconsciously 
set an example to lus companion 10 lio was x latently expelled fioui lus 
dwelling 

12 Chaugo tho italicised into adttrbiul cluti'-es m — 3 He was 
iribhi moied 2 The weather is unusually severe 3 Tho affairs of the 
company arc hopdc**ly mi olv ed 1 The sonlencc is unexpectedly leuicnt 
0 Tliur proposal was uuspcalably absmd G. I ho soul ami the bode aie 
tnexfi icably united 7 Confinement is mtoleiably irksome to lum * 

13 Change tho italicised into co ordinate clauses m — 1 nc pleaded 
his ow n cause *ucccs*Jully 2 Several measures v ere unuioulobhj post 
poned 3 Thoj me still prosecuting their lcscaichcs diligently i The 
weather has been unusually so\orc 5 Scnously , jou must iccousidci 
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your decision 6 He was fortunately taken out of tho well alivo 7 The 
working of the act isnccessai tly expensive 8 The position of tho company 
has been incalculably improved. 9 The foi tress was tmpiegndbly situated 
on a rock 10 The man gave false witness knowingly ' 

14 Change the italicised into noun clauses m 1 To obey is better than 
sacrifice 2 To reconcile those two men was impossible 3 How to act undo 
the circumstances was a point of anxious consideration 4 What signifies 
his being a loid 6 I nevci thought to mairy 6 You professed to love 
me 7 The prisoner denied having printed the libels 8 She remembeied 
having been m a forest 9 The English nobles swore to conquc i or to die 

10 He knew not what to answei 11 I cannot repent doing my duty 12 
He believed the enemy’s land to be defenceless 13 Every moment we 
expected him to fall 14 Our expectation was to reach the coast in thiee 
days 15. He could scarcely expect them to defend his cause 

15 Use adject ves for the italicised in — 1 Those privileges belonged 
to our fathers fiom time beyond all memory , 2 Many officers of distinction 
have fallen 3 Tho colonel’s daughter was a child tof great beauty 4 Tho 
woods m the ncighbouihood were on fire 6 The decision of the judges m 
creased the irritation of the people 6 He is a peison of good sense and 
some learning 7 His recovery is not yet beyond hope 8 These stones 
aro of gicat antiquity 9 Voltaires merriment is without disguise or 
lestiawt 10 A prize was given for the boBt poem aciittcn in Latin, 

11 The commandei is a man adianced xn yeais 12 Tubes given to the 
worship of idols were to be exterminated 13 He nevei touched on matters 
i elating to himself 14 Let us revert to the plan fiu,t suggested 

16 Change the italiciBed into adjectival clauses m — 1 Sir Roger 
has boautified the inside of his church with several texts of his mm choos 
mg 2 A deep laid plot to set JRobei t on the thione was discovered 3 We 
pictured to ourselves tho scene to be beheld in tho dark recesses’of the 
forest 4 The first thing to 6e considei ed in an epic poem is tho fable 
5 The story nmo to be related is quite true 6 They w aged a w ai of oxtermi 
nation 7 It is a conquest for a prince to boast of 8 He sees no way of 
getting out of the difficulty 9 They bad no other frionds to tale lefugc 
with 10 This seeming muacle is explained by tho pecuhn circumstances 
of that generation 11 Tho direotorB, in their fury, lost all self command 

12 The question of maritime light then m agitation betweon Spam and 
England, called forth Iub powors 13 The Governor, in great excitement, 
called out the troops 14 Near them wns standing an Indian, in stern and 
defiant attitude 16 Some smaller guns, under the direction of a few French 
auxiliaries, weio peihaps more formidable 16 Actions not prompted by 
fcclmgs, are not voluntary 17 No prince usuipmg a ciown ever caused 
less blood to he Bhod 18 These are scenes suipasnng fable 19 Dunkirk, 
toon by Oliver fi om Spain, was sold to Louis XIV' 20 1 promise y ou this 
ling, adm ned with costly stones 

17 Change the paihcipial phrases into co oidmatc clauses in — 
3 Bushing against Horatius, he smote with all his might 2 Scattei cd ovci 
the field, they had already begun the work of pillage 3 Tho island, being 
girded by acoialreef, is lery difficult of approach 4 Vi awing their 
swoi ds, they dashed out upon the crowd 5 The people, yielding to thy 
prouess, yet confide in thy mercy 

18 Change tho italicised in tho following into adveibs —1 The 
scene was in a singular degree minute 2 The ship is so near the shoio 
as to be in danger S He lias boon supported with gieat cneigy 4 This 
work is so bad as to be inexcusable 5 He loves her oven to madness 
G Bontlcy was beyond measure superior to all the other scholars of his 
time, 7» Ho waited with the utmost anxiety. 
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19 Change the italicised in the following into adveibial clauses — 

1 The prince in ns to be found in the hottest of the battle 2 Ho had novel 
seen such vvondeis m ctll his ti aiels . 3 In eases of sci tous difficultly there 
is little help to bo had 4 The Conqueioi built a forliess on the present 
site of the Toivei of London, 5 Before our entrance, the business was begun 
6 Bo patient till omi t etnrn 7 By six o' clocl, ire weie leadyto go 
ashore 8 Upon the leading of this lettci, tlieie was not a diyejem tbe 
club 9 In the midst of this dtscoui se the bell lang to dinnei 10 At 
the sight of the old man's writing, Sn Andiew buist into tcais 11 TTtfh 
diligence you Mill succeed 12 But foi his oion confession, he would not 
have been convicted 13 Without help , I cannot Inst till morn 14 The 
business would bo successful nndei different conditions 15 Hb struck me 
without piovocation 16 Notwithstanding these mtsfoi tunes, the Batons 
vveie not subdued. 17 In spite of hts ingiatitudc, I lovo him 18 For 
all his wealth, lie is not happy 19 Ho made great ovoifcions foi the 
pievenhon ojuai, 20 Laws were enacted against usury 21 To the 
gi eat joy of the people, ho w as acquitted 22 He nev or passed a child 
without saying a hind woid 23 I confess myself discharged of so much 
latioui, having all these things icady done to my hand 24 The crew 
abandoned tho ship, believing that si e w as sinking 25 Ricliai d having 
been deposed, Ilenry became King 20 The ghost appeared, the bell then 
beating one 27 The wind having fallen, the sea giadnally became calm 
28 His hunger being appeased, bo began to bo in better humoni 29 A 
storm coming on, they made tow aids the coast 30 His calling laid aside, 
ho lived at ease 31 Considei mg the size of the icssel, tho apartment was 
spacious and high 32 Sti ictly speaking, e\ oiy one must educate himself 
13 Assuming this to be ti uc, tho porno I contend for necessarily follows 
34 Even though vanquished, ho could aigue still 35 lie was objected 
to as being a foi cigncr 3G I will not fight, unless compelled 37 He is 
a fool fo squander his money in that way 38 1 am glad to see you well 

39 I was surpnsod to hem of it 10. He is ashamed to appear as a witness 
in the case 41 You arc mistaken to think that the case is false 42 He 
conducted the war so to lender himself famous 43 Ho acted so as to 
justify my confidence mlitm 44 Who are you to find fault with me ? 
45 What is their quality to make them so much respected 15 46 London was 
guardod by soldiers to oieraiec resistance 47 1 am going there to find 
out the t) uth 48 This is too warm woik to last long 49 The window 
was too high to teach fiom the giound 50 It is nevei too late to mend 

20 Chango tho italicised adverbial pluases in the following into 
co oidvialc clauses — 1 Lessing w as beyond all dispute, the fust cntio m 
Euiope 2. The tax, besides being oppiessive, is inexpedient 3 Upon 
hcaung of my dish e^s, ho immediate!} came to mo 4 According to the 
latest accounts, tho island is quiet 5 In addition to these misfoitunes hi s 
health gave way 6 Foi all the outenj, there isveiy little wiong 7’ Ho 
maintained his opinion in tho face of serious opposition 8 Beyond all hope 
the boat leached land 9 He must lesign on pain of public dismissal 
10 TFitft every desu e to oblige him, I must 3 et refuse this lequest 11 In 
consequence of ovi 1 cpi csentahon s, the matter was inquired into 12 To 
hisgieat disappointment, ho was passed ovei unnoticed 13 Inthcmtcicst 
of my fi tend, I must insist on a full explanation, 14 In pity of his mis 
foi tunes, we heated him kindly 15 The members, tn conformity with 
their oaths, refused to submit to tlio usui pei 16 Many Normans snddenlv 
disappeared, leaving no tiacc 17 Mahomet now bioke up bis enmn 
promising his troops to renew the siege at a future time 18 Down fell the 
rain, echoing along the sheet 19 Godfrey rode along slow ly 1 cpi csentmn 
to himself the scene of confession to his father 20 Tho soldiers advanced 
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cigulj, uirh man encvumging In* ncighbotu 21 All remained silent , 
«i»m ic wondering, othii smiling uilh incredulity and deration 22 'J lie 
(loops Him i lied without older, each one choosing hts awn path* 23 He 
distributed monos among thu people, gladdening every heart by his bounty 
21 Ho fired on tho crowd, Hounding three men 25 Ho has worked \cr> 
liiu d foi the cause, thus shooing Ins sincerity 2(> An explosion of gus 
took place, the looj of the house bung hlo"'n off 27. To confer the truth, 
this mini'll mind hlciiib fitted to ins station 28 To do her justice she was 
i goodimliinri woman 20 'Jo augment their misery, a disorder or u 
dangerous natuio spread through the land <!0 2'o add to Charles's 
difficult hi, a war with linnet hegnn 

21 Change the italicised into noun phrases in the follow ing — 1 That 

you acre tcval is \oiir c\cuse 2 It is nuccitnm on vlmt conditions peace 
mi' made 2 Whctc Attila vas fan iM cannot bo delcnmno I 4 That 
some /loners ate won beautiful than others is not to lie domed 5 IPhra he 
util an nc is not j ct known 0 Thoj demanded that the obno-nou' cine/ 
should be dismissed 7 1\c can prove £/m( the caith is round b. I expert 

that hi i> ill antic to monoir 0 Impure irhcn the show mil be held JO llo 
k non s iiho it rote tin tool 11. Ultimo whuh the i ray to the village te 
12 They now admit that their conduct n as improper J7 I wish to find 
out uhcie Win tncs It 'J ell me v hot poe>ri you life best 17 State when 
mid when you ten e born 16 'ihoicsnlt vrnu that the heaty teas signed 
17 \\ c me not agreed ns to ti hen tee should hi gin tcoi I, 18 A chief cause 
of niiibigiiitj is that the signification vf v ords is constantly shifting 11) The 
1 iw was stucLlv mrorecd against whocicr committed offences 20 Iho 
cause of lus hcsiLnlioii was that the army teas dttoigamzcd 21 It was 
owing to him that l suet ceded, sb well 22 That you ha ic tr longed me 
appoirs clenilj fiom Line 22 It was necossnt} that he should suj>rort him - 
sell by his Dim exertions 21 That he has succeeded is tho only justification 
of’ the cutci prise 25 Uoie hi should advance the interests of the family was 
lusoulvenie 20 It appeals that Dryden tins much giatificil by the young 
scholia's p, awe 27 It is l>y no means evident when one -may interfere with 
i fjccl 2S How the goici nmrnt should be earned on is a piessing question 
20 llo \owcd that he nould delate himself cntiicly to the ternee of the prin- 
ce's 20 Ho swoio he would be avenged 21 o nil rcgroltad that he persist 
cd til his course 52 We were hi doubt whether nc should go or slay 35 
He had not wherewithal he could buy a coal 51 He desired I would mi 
mediately see him 25 Ho oidtred that tin, whole hue should advance 
d(> He declined that he was the tol J survivor 57 The question is when 
upciatiolis may be advantageously begun 53 Ho was in much pcrplositj 
as to where he should lade himself 30 I legrof that I must say so 10 11c 
piovcd that hen as worthy ol Ihc high command 

22 Use adjectives or possesmes instead of tho italicised ill — 1 They 
have begun a dispute that can never end 2 llcro i* a burner that cannot 
be passed 15. The speech he made was little to the purpose 4 He said 
so at a moment when he was not on his yuanl 5 His malieo was suck tii 
( an not be expressed oi mcasuied 0 Ho died in tho village til uhich he was 
boi n 1 liore was a battle where neither side w>as victoi toue 8 Manj of 
(he orations which Ctccio romjwscd lin\c been prosen od, 9 The purpose 
that the witter had in view is not ahmjg clcni. 10 I do not see tho force 
of the objections you have inged 11 The bloi j that they tell oppoars to 
bo true 12 The ingenuity that tne bcaiei exhibits is admirable 

22 Use adjective phrases instead of the italicised m —1 Tho prince 
who is an evccllcnt hoi scmtin, kopt lus seat 2 The nation honoured Wcl 
luigton, who won the battle of If ate > loo 2 Wolsoy crectod a college at 
Ipswich, where he was botn l Ediuburgli, where the government was car * 
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ned oa* wns in a stnto of nnnrchy 5 The conlnry that tollonea (he Resto 
ration produced a nninbet of eminent •writers 0 Tint \ns an offence that 
could not be forgnen 7 The Fchemo was disconcerted by the course that 
the citil war look 8 They settled m a gieon valley thron )h which a brool 
runs 9 llo was a person vho'C habit* wire studious, and whose mm ah uert 
iriepioaehallc It) Assassin ition wns an evcnL tint occurred daily 
11 A conspiracy ithost, object ms to waylay ‘hr King w is sot on foot 12 
At the timeirficn Mahomet came into the world, a celestinl light illumined 
the surrounding conntrv 13 1 hero wns no anchor whciehy the '•hip might 
beheld 14 These are the two causes r hence it denies its name 13 The 
evil that men do lives after them 3G The difficulties when hi this iimuiry 
tssurroundid arc not icadih orercoinc 17 This isanmttei in uhich no 
proof i* nece«<am IS Vll claims whereby life is sweetened arc unknown 
to them 19 Many renounced the loligion t« which they had been h ought 
up. 29 lie hid hut one sou, i rho*c name « a» Ofja. 

21 Change tho italicised m the following into adiub * — 1 Affci he 
had made a short pause, he went on again. 2 I will leturii before many 
days pass bit 9 11 hen 1 vat younoei T thought bo 4 The speech was 

more brilliant than teas expected 3 1 ho workmen are «« dissatisfied a 

they can be G Yonr brother is moie diligent than hnv * gcneralh are 7 

9 hose men are as miserable on ran be 8 The offer is so liberal that one 
i „ tempted to accept tt 9 .is far as one can judge it will lie fine to morion 

10 A regent will lie appointed a« is nio-t pivbnbl, 

23 Change the italic iscd hi tho following into adierbtal pin use* — 

] Coblentr stands irhrre the Jfo'ifh iOiTi" the Ilhmi 2 Whithei thou 
qoest, T will go 1 jri.cn beagar* die, there ire no comets seen 4 IP/iea 
Add-on was in ?u«. trvntn-wcmid year, ho appi ared before the pnblic as a 
wnfer of Fnghsli verse 3 T'Vicn the l nig i cached his mojonty, he snr 
rounded himself with wi c o connscllois b I lime not kolii him since he 
ions a child 7 We did not wait till tin perfoi nance wasoier S The 
night had closed in before the conflict Itoan 9 I- soon as in icce ud tin 
news, we set nut 10 llaidlj had hi set foot on shore when ho was ar- 
rested 11 Jly heart smote me the moment he shut tho door 12 I will 
praise thee «s long as I hie 33 They hm e defended their cause ns ably 
as they could 14 The qrcatcr hr* diniciltn- aic, tic more cneigt ho 
display s 13 The higher the stal e, tho moro norvons he became 10 He 
is so clcYcr that he cannot be deemed 17 He was so weak that he could 
rot undei lah a public cai cc> IS Keep peace, o-> you loic your lues 19 
We rowed, ci« I computed, about throo leagues 20 Js fa i os I observed, 
none of mr friends were present 21 llo was reprimanded because he 
was late 22 As fhr vcathci was bad, we remained indoors 21 Btcnu^o 
he uas reel less m youth, he is misoiahlo non 24 An he pci sided in ic- 
fusing help, I lefthnn alone 23 is he continued to spent, the audience 
became uproarious 2G lihcn they refuse to obey, tliei aro nt oneo dfs 
missed 27 As fiery thivn was in coujunon, the little boy wns forgotten 
£8 Tho King would impose no tax unless his Parhemcn't consented 29 
f; you assume indifference yon may escape suspicion 30 If von exsit 
yourself strenuously, von may still gnm y our object .31 If yon asocial c 
with bad people, yon will become bad 32 In ruse in are sin prised, keep 
liy me 33 If you had not helped me, I should hate fnilcd 31. 3 on will 
not remain Strong except you talc moieexeiei c 33 Merc I to Inc to the 
aae of Methuselah, tho impression would not bo effaced 3f5 Although I 
had so many dij cultics, I mnnngid to master ilie language 37 Though 
ire ftronglyiemonstiatcd with him, vet lie would not Meld 38 Whotcici 
the a cut maybe, we are safe ,19. Say v hat yon mil, I am determined to 
go 10 I rasjurafed os they weic, men hesitated long befoic they drew 
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the sword 41 He laboured, earnestly that abuses niightbe reformed 42 
I repeated my orders that iheic might be no mistake 43 Love not sleep 
lest thou come to povei ty 44 You cannot open your eyes but you will 
see similar cases 45 A great many visitors came at one time, so that ire 
were put to some inconi enience 40 Ho has acted as he was instructed 
47 Ho acts as if he were guilty 48 Se w*pb as if he had been a child 49 
I owned him as a son 50 Wo are sad, because we feat ed you would not 
come 61 When the fa e va<> extinguished, tlio mob dispersed 52 TP7ie« 
their meal itas oiei, they at once proceeded cm their waj 53 Some wdro 
thrown into prison, whilejothers went info exile 54 The dog could not 
entei, because the hole was too small 55. Since theieisno longer fear of 
invasion, the army may be leduccd 54 He is most imprudent os he still 
persists in en oi 55 When you have once attained yout object, ~iv ill yon be 
satisfied? 5G I should be aorry if I wet e the cause of Ins failure 57 He 
would be voiy thankful, weie he relieved of his duty 58 The boy loitered 
so long on tho nay that he was afraid to go in 59 The tree had fallen 
right acioss rood, so that it hatred out way CO /ml a child that I 
should be thus dictated to ? 61 What has happened that you all turn away 
fiomme? 62 What have they done that yon should be so deeply offended ? 
63 Come into tho light that we may sec you 64 I closed mine eyelids lest 
the gems should blind my put pose 65 Ho is so old that he will not eat n 

24 Change the adverbial clauses m the following into coordinate 
clauses — 1 When she opened the at l, she saw Moses 2 As soon as they 
arrived, tho work began 3 If you do not finish tlicwml,- we shall all bo 
lost 4 Sad they not gone foruard, death was inevitable 5 'Whereas I 
leas Wind, now I see 6 We lovo inm because he first loved vs 7 Do not 
urge him more, lest he become angiy S Wo have labomed earnestly that 
the pi ejects should not mi scat ry 9 Manj people camo up to London that 
they might see the emanation 10 This ov <*nt gave me great joy, as I uas 
pel nutted now to continue my joui tie y 

25 Change one of the co ordinate olanses in each of tho following 
into an adiei bial phrase — 1 He has good natural ability , besides, ho is 
well edneatod 2 They promise libel ally, but they are slow to perform. 3 
Many experiments have been made, and liio results have been in all cases 
tho same 4 Wo seaiclied for the papers, but could not find them 5 
They laboured assiduously, yet thoy fmled in their object 6 Tho bill 
was passed and the people were delighted 7 He was veiy unsteady 
and therefore conld not hope to succeed 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 Combmothe following gionps of statements into sentences as 
directed — 1 Milton was born m 1608 He was a great English poet 
Ho was bom in Bieadstieet Biondstieot is m Cheapside Cheapsido is 
in London — info a simple sentence 2 Tho cuckoo builds no nest for 
herself She Inys in the nests of othei birds She does not lay in the 
nests of all buds — info a compound scntenct 3 Tlio Highlanders weio 
composed of a number of tribes These tribes weio callod clans Each 
clan boro a different some Each clan lived upon the lands of a different 
chieftain — into a simple sentence 4 The pitcher plant is a native of tho 
East Indies It lias mugs Those mugs aio attached to its leaves Each 
mug holds about a qunit of aery pnre watoi — into a complex sentence 5 
1 he king broke off both treaties Tho people learned this with tiinmpli 
They celebrated their triumph Thoy colebrated it by bonfires and public 
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rejoicing— into a comph i sentence 6 Bruce was gradually getting posses 
sion of the count ly Ho w ns gradually dining out the English Edinburgh 
remained m the possession of the English Edinburgh was then the chief 
fortress in Scotland At last it wns taken by Rnndolph — info a complex 
sentence 7. Eugene Atom w ns convicted at the York assizes* The date 
of the assizes was 1759 He had murdered Hamel Clarke at Knaresborough. 
The murder wns committed fourteen years before the trial, Ht was sen- 
tenced to death Before receiving sentence, he delivered an able bnt 
unavailing speech The subject of hiB speech was the improbability of a 
man like him doing suoh a deed — info n complex sentence with the 
italioised words ns subject and predicate 

1 Combine each of the following oroups of statements t n t 0 a simple 
sentence — (1) The boy tended cattle Ho tended cattle from hiB sixth 
a ear He tended them in suiumei ne tended them on the hills (2) 
General Elliot headed a sortie It was in November It was m the same 
\car The sortie was made at midnight (3) The river overflowed The 
n\ or wns the Thames The banks w ere oi oi flow cd It w ns in November 
It was on tho 15th of thnfc month On both sides it was overflowed (4) 
The wand was favourable Thcv pursued their way rapidly They used 
sails and oars (5) Sandals protected Ins feet They were bound with 
thongs (6) Ho npproachcd tho Christian He had his right hand extended 
Ho no longer did so in a menacing attitude (7) John signed John was 
a king It wns a document called Magna Chnrta that lie signed John was 
afraid of Ins barons Ho did not caro about liberty Ho signed it at 
Bunnymcdo Bunnvmcde is on tho Thames It is not far from ‘Windsor 
(8) Tho armies lay encamped before each other They lay encamped all 
night Theywero encamped in a part of Sussex 'it was then called 
Scnlac It is now called Battlo 


3 Combine each of the following pans of statements into a complex 
sentence • — (1) No one w onld appear foi a Jew css accused of sorcery This 
was tho general belief (2) A jay robbed tho peacocks of then feathers 
She was soon punished for her robberv (3) Some of these mummies have 
been found They are said to bo o\or tluco thousnnd yenra old (4) Tins 
wicked may seom to prospei for a tune Punishment nei ertheless comes at 
last to them (5) I must walk a mile furthei Then I shall begin my tale 
(G) You must invito me Othonviso I will not come (7) Let us suppose tho 
sermon finished No one presumes to stir The knight must first go out of 
tho church (8) This nnsw er w as deln orod with a smile Tho blaok knight 
could not hear that snule Ho giew warm in tho dispute (9) They raised 
a great shont It alarmed tho tiger a ciy much The tiger in consequence 
made a desperate tug (10) Bruce w as o fngitivo m the island of Kachnn 
Baclmn is off the coast of Ireland About tins time an incident took place 
It rests only on tradition in certain families Thcso families ha\o the name 
of Bruce The incident is nc\ ertheless probable It is rendered so by the 
manners of tho times (11) Johnson took awaj the noiel He sold it to 
Francis New bcr\ Trancis New bery w ns a nephew of tho elder bookseller 
lhenoiel was tho 1'icnr of WaleficUl Every one knows this (12) Tho 
path had been betrayed Tho enemy wero climbing it They would come 
down beyond tho Eastern Gate These were tho tidings brought by a 
Cimmerian He had crept over to the wall from tho Persian camp 

t Combine each of the follou mg pairs or gioups of statements into a 
compound sentence with simple co ordinate clauses 1 Ho looked upon his 
people A tear was in his eye 2 Sn Brinn turned his countenance to 
wnrdB Rebecca Ho turned it irresolutely Ho then looked at Ivanhoc He 
looked fiercely at lum 3 Bruce was lying on Ins bed Tho bed wns a 
yya etched one Ho looked up to the roof Ho saw a spider 4. The watei 

57 
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is drawn off. The salt pc tie is afterwards sepaiated Tins is effected b} 
heat 5 Lindsay knocked at tlic dooi of tlio old chief He wanted ndmis 
sion Ho ashed for it in friendly language 0 I swam towards the strange 
object I had got within 8 or 10 yaids of it Then I found it to bo composed 
of animal substances V Tho unhappy father lost all perception Ho sank 
down Ho was m a state of insensibility 8 Ho raised himself up Ho 
did it with assistance Two of his servants assisted him He instantly fell 
down dead 9 Do not ask your teacher to parse the difficult words Do 
not ask him to assist you mtho performance of any of youi studies Do it 
yourself 10 Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away Ho scoured tho seas for 
man} a day Ho is grown rich w ith plundered store Ho now_steers his 
conrso to Scotland’s shore 


CHAPTER X 


Synonyms 

1 Write out tho following extracts selecting the suitable word or' 
phrase of tho two given in parentheses — 

1 While the cities of Italy were thus (advancing, progi easing) m then 
(career, course • of improvement, (an event happened, a cii cumstancc occurred) 
tho most ( remarkable , extraordinary ) perhaps in the history of mankind, 
which, instead of (retarding, stopping) the (trading, commercial ) progress of 
the Italians ( rendered , mode) it more rapid Tho (warlike, martial) spirit 
of the Europeans, (increased, heightened) and mff amed by religions (fervom , 
seal) (induced, prompted) them to attempt the (deliverance, rescue) of tbe 
Holy Land from the (government, dominion) of Infidels (Great, last) 
armies (composed, made up) of all tho (nations, countries) in Europe, 
marched towards Asia upon tins wild ( enterprise , expedition) Tlio Genoese, 
the Pisans and the Venetians (furnished supplied) tbe transports whioli 
(earned, conveyed) them thither — Bobetison 

2 But it is of no (importance, use) to rend much, (except, unless) you 
he (legulax, uniform) in your rending If it (be mtci i upted, cease) for anv 
(considerable, great) time, it can noiei ho (attended, accompanied) with 
proper (-improvement, advantage) There are some who study for ono daj 
with (intense, excessive) (application, diligence), and (repose, test) them 
selves for ten days after But w isdom is a coquette, and must bo (courted, 
wooed) with (unabating, untinnq) { assiduity , perseverance) — Goldsmith 

3 Tho (decline, declension) of Venice did not, like that of Home, 

( ptneeed , arise) from increase of luxury or the (revolt, rebellion) of her own 
(armies, forces) in the distant colonies, or from civil (tears, contests) of any 
kind Venice has (dwindled, diminished) in (power, strength) and ( influence , 
importance) from (causes, » casons) w Inch could nor be (foreseen, anticipated), 
or guarded against by human (foresight , prudence), although they had been 
(foreseen, anticipated) How could thiB (lepubltc, commonwealth) havo 
(hindered, prevented) the (discovery, invention) of a (passage, voyage) round 
the Cape of Good Hope , or (hinder, prevent) other (nations, countries) 
from being (inspired with, actuated by) a spirit of enterprise, industry nnd 
(commerce, trade) 5 — Dr Moore 

2 Supply the appropriate words selected from those given in — 

(1) Abandon, abdicate, desert, forsake, renounce, resign, relinquish 

He his design A young man should all intercourse with 

persons of low habits, Charles the Fifth of German} his throne 
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Tlie clerk having been negligent is compelled to— —his situation 
After the disasters of Egypt and Russia, Napoleon— —his army, and 

hastened to Paris How hard it is for a mother to -her child 1 The 

duke all claims upon the property 

(2) Cause , reason, motive 

Cut off the and the efiects will ceaso I do not know what 

he can allege for such conduct, any moro than I can understand his real 


(3) Difliciiifj/, liiiidi mice, impediment, obstacle 

He who undertakes any thing of importance will find that there are 

to be encountered, to be surmounted, and to be removed. 

Dlfhculty is no to a decided mind 

(4) Discover, mient 

Galileo Jupiter’s satellites with the telescope which he is said to 

have America w as by Columbus The barometer waB 

by Torricelli 

(5) Do, execute, perfo i in, fulfil, effect, accomplish . 

We oui commissions, oui promises, our purpose, 

our designs, and our engagements England expects every man to 

his duty 

(6) Ease, relieve, mitigate, alleviate, allay, appease, soothe, 
tranquillize, quiet, still 

Bunyan represents Christian as being of his burden at the Bight 

of the cross It is our duty to the distresses of others by their 

sufferings, - thou heart burnings, their sorrows,—— their ferns 

and- their resentments The wrath of Achilles was not to bo 

Do not hope to your conscience while enjoying the fiuits of your 

offence 

(7) Enjoyment, pleasui c, delight, satisfaction, gi atification 

She is m the— —of excellent health I hope to have* the of 

spending a long evening with you It gives me no to have the pn 

i ate affairs of my neighbour ov erhauled in my hearing Life was given us 

for more important pnrposes than the of our animal appetites True 

friendship is a source of exquisite 

(8) Entangle , implicate, involve, pe> plex, embarrass, complicate, 

pussle, hewilde/t 

The ciafty man is not unfiequently in a web of his own weaving 

thvough being m that dishonest affair, they are m difficulties 

We may— — ouisclves by diving into matteis too deep for ns, till our 

minds are wholly We have ourselves with that — - — affair 

He is Baid to be in - - circumstances 

(9) Entreaty, prayer, supplication, petition, i equest, solicitation, suit 

No could turn bim fiom lus purpose The of the blessing 

of the Creator is surely the duty of the cieatuie She offeied up a — 

for her beloved son A was presented to the House, urging the re 

moral of ceitam grievances, Had ho made any , it would no doubt 

have been acceded to Ho preferred his , but to no purpose Ho was 

appointed to the situation without any on his part 
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(10) Fieedom, libcihj 

A pnsonor nndei trial may ask to speaking sentiments with * 

The of the press is onr gieat secnrity foi of thought 

(11) Qcneial, common, unite) sal 

To be able to read and wiite is so — - - -an attainment m England that 
we may pronounce it though by no means 

(12) Haughty, auogant, disdainful 

A person is in disposition and demeanour ■, m his claims of 

homage and deforenco , and oven m accepting oven the deference 

which his leads him Ij to accept 

(13) Permit, allow, suffei 

The instructoi of a class may some things to pass unnoticed 

w hich he does not and may certain piacticcs, ut least for a 

time, wluoh he would by no means directlj 

(14) Pciseicie, peisist 

A learner m his studies , a child may— — m linking a icquest 

till he has got what he wants 

(15) Reluctance, aieision, repugnance, disguise, antipathy 

Men have an for what bicaks in upon their habits, a to do 

anything which involves self sacrifice or mconvonicnco , a to what 

crosses their will , a for what offends then sensibilities, and aie 

often governed by foi which they can give no good reason 

(16) Ridiculous, ludicrous, laughable 

His stones were highly , representing his friends some in a 

and others in a point of view 

3 Distinguish between the synonyms m the following pairs — 1 
Stillness, silence 2 Ripe, matuie 3 Remember, recollect 4 Habit, 
custom 5 Dio, expire 6 Corpse, carcase 7 Confess, acknowledge 
8 Dwell, roside 9 Active, diligent 10 Vice, wickedness 
11 Crime, offence 12 Glad, Willing 13 Accbmpany, attend 14 
Consent, comply, 15 Curious, wonderful 16 Refuse, reject 

Antonxms 

4 Give the antonyms of the following woids — assemble, fertile, simple, 
retreat, reject, ancient, foolish, antipathy, invest, cx tenor, fnendly, hopeful, 
disease, hard, rude, gain, freedom, enrich, noble, ugly, nimble, success, Btcni, 
lement, omit, mortal, please, deep, stubborn, gonoral, health, vulgai, oral, 
tender, matuie, praiso, wild, falso, gnef, cgiess, vice 

Homonyms 

5 Give as many meanings as you cun of each of tlicfolloimng uoids — 
(1) angle, bat, butt, chaso, comb, v ault, strain, spring, mortar, palm, left, 
grave , (2) light, foot, crop, dear, fret, nail, taper, utter, stern, stock, grate, 
consistency , (3) arch, comb, bill, ashes, bark, bay, game, gram, partial, 
pitch, court, dam , (4) base, bale, cast, board, stick, rank, port, kind, jet, 
found, club, httei, lighten , (o) arms, calf, corporal, effects, end, felt, keep, 
older, spirits, subject, transport, watch 
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Paronyms 

G Di'{niguis7i bctxcccn the ‘paronyms in the following fair* — (1) 
brcak.brako, augur, duger.bior, beer, reck, wreck, hail, bale, cord, chords, 
(2) cession, session , chagrin, shagreen , fain, feign , mean, mien , pare, 
pur, depository, depositor} , (3) peer, pier , pray, prej , fur, fir, discrete, 
discreet, principal, principle, fowl, foul , (4) ■near, ware, ew e, } ew , sower, 
sewer, scire, cease, seam seem, rote, wrote, (5) root, route , vam, vein, 
■waste, waist, wither, whither , sweet, suite j symbol, cymbal , (6) adze, 
adds , ail, ale , altar, alter , ark, arc , aspiration, asperation, aught, ought , 
(7) awl, all, bold, bowled, bear bare, barren, baron , bawl, ball, beach, 
beech , (8) beau, bow , bell, belle , berry , bury bite, bight , board, bored , 
bald, bawled, (9) bow, bough, boy, buo} , breach, breech , broach, 
brooch , brute, bruit , burrow, borough , (10) calender, calendar , cask, 
casque , ceiling, sealing , cellar, seller , censer, censor, sent, scent , (llj 
cheque, check , cite, site , collar, choler , cruise, crew s , demean, demesne , 
draft, draught, faint, feint, (12) fellow, felloe, fisher, fissure , fort, foi te , 
gild, guild , gilt, guilt , gage, gauge, (13) glare, glair, gnzzh, gnslj 
hide, hied , horde, hoard , indict, indite , intention, intension , (14) key, 
qua} , kill kiln, lar, lacks, leak, leek, led, lead, lee, lea, (15) leavy, 
lei eo, limb, limn , literal, littoral, load, lode , loan, lone , lumber, lumbar, 
(16) lynx, links , mam, mane , manners, manors , marshal martial , maze, 
maize*, meet, mete, (17) metal, mettle, minor, miner, moan mown, 
muscle, mussel, naval, nai el, need, knead, (18) oar, ore, ode, owed, 
pale, pail, pause, pairs, peak, pique, pendant, pendent, (19) plain, plane, 
plate, plait , quire, choir , rein, reign , rap, wrap , raze, raise , (20) not, 
mot, write, wnght , ruff, rough , seed, cede , shear, sheer, signet, cygnet, 
(21) slight, sleight, sloe, slow, soar, soro, staid, stayed, stationary, 
stationer} , stile, stylo , (22) sutler, subtler , tare, tear , teem, team , 
time, thyme , told, tolled , urn, earn , (23) vnle, veil , vam, vane , vial, 
viol, wain, wane, wave, waive, week weak, (24) weakly, weekly, would, 
wood , wort, w ert , WTest, rest , } ew, } ou , yoke, yolk 

Conjugate Forms 

7 Gne a<- many conjugate form? as you can of each of the following 
words — (1) declare, profound, conclude perceive, respect, advantage, 
simple, moment, dismiss, brilliant, (2) study, confidence, develop, appro 
emte, join, revolution, prosper, resume, adopt, venerate , (3) demonstra 
tn c, acquire invent, recognise, disaster, occur, custom, impetuous, grant, 
active, (1) uecessit} , provide, exhaust, refuse, popular, mix, hard!}, be 
have, interrupt, false 

8 Re-write the following sentences , using the noun form of the italicized 
words —l The fine English cavalry then advanced to support their 
archers 2 To study successfully, the body must be healthy 3 A 
candle slimes by consuming its own smoke 4 Pasco is the most elevated 
city m the world 5 Tho peacock displays his ghttcnng plumage 6 I 
sincerely adtioe you to give up smoking entirely 7 I shall remember his 
kindness as long as I live 8 My uncle spends all he cams m maintaining 
Ins largo famil} 9 All Ins endeavours to discover tho thief were m lain 
10 I am sure he will not pa} you unless he is compelled 

9 Rc-icntc the following sentences, using the adjccinc form of the 
italicized words • L The soil hero is of extraordinary fertility 2 The 
old man waved his hand with authority 3 Ho absolutely denied the 
charge brought against lnm 4 No man of prudence would have agreed 
to such terms 5 He has evidently no desire to learn 6 He had the 
sagacity to see through the device 7 The bird had a singular tenacity of 
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life 8 He pointed out the necessity of tlieir being once more on tlie 
alert 9 He was absolutely ruined by that unlucky business 10 The 
expense of tbe'joumej was not great 

10 Re-im itc the following sentences, using theieib form of the italicised 
words • — 1 I had little pleasure in making their acquaintance 2 I have 
not gn on my attention to this matter 3 At the return of daylight it 
appeared that the} had raised the siege 4 The sheen of their spears 
was like stars on the sea 6 After much hesitation they chose this course 
6 The fiist frost of Septembei announced the approach of winter 7 
Confine yom attention to the work befoio }ou 8 They recened no 
further mfen uption 9 Tommy could hardlj find woids to express Ins 
pleasure 10 His stoiy gave us great amusement 

11 Re write the following sentence*, using the adierbial form of the 
italicised woids — 1 On the strictest search, nothing could be found upon 
him 2 It has a direct tendency to destroy the promptitude and tenacity 
of memory 3 Every man takes wdiffaent new of a question 4 Their 
motions were -veiy giate and deliberate 5 He returned with the utmost 
expedition to FI} mouth 6 In due time you shall bo informed of the 
matter 7 He has been supported until great encigy 8 He had a very 
narrow escape from diowning 9 Tins treatment had a sci ions effect on 
her health 10 He wrote to inform us of his safe nrrnal 


CHAPTER XI 


Distinguish between the expiessious m the following pans —(1) in 
gemous, mgonuoUB , agree to, agree with, call at, call on, attend to, 
attend on , other than, otherwise than , (2) go to chmch, go to the chuicli, 
eat, cat of, causal, oasual , alternate, alternative, bridal, bridle , (3) relic, 
relict, confidant, confident, corps, corpse, elusion, illusion, eruption, 
nruption , (4) emigrant, immigrant , council, counsel , conscious, conscien 
tious , ghostly, ghastly , ghostly, ghost like , (3) spiritual, spirituous , 
gentle, genteel , loierend, levorent, propose, purpose , tasteless, distaste 
fill, (6) woody, wooden, take heart, take to heart, pool as he was, as he 
w as poor, noli, w ell off, loath, loathe , compliment, complement 


CHAPTER XII 


Distinguish between — between, among, alone, only , with, by, ncail}, 
almost , little, a little , no one, not one , few, a few , eldest, oldest , less, 
fewer , earnestly, in earnest , late, litel} , run at, run against , in an hour, 
withm an hour , in the same time, at tlio same time, on the top, at the 
top, at Calcutta, in Calcutta , can but, cannot but 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 Insert appropuate prepositions tn the blanks m — 1 The Bultiy 

night was followed— ——a hem y storm of ram 2 Tho soil is adoptod 

homp and tobacco 3 AVhat does bappmess consist ? 4 Tho 

go\ ernment is hasod — republican principles 6 This case has no 
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resemblance— tl»e other 0 In contradistinction the otliei 

7 Religion and membership may differ -widely each other 8 The 

judge is disqualified deciding m this case 9 He died thirst 

10 lie was lew ill a fovei 11 Tou may relj— —what I say, 

and confide lus honesty 12 It is an affair which I am not 

interested 

2 Correct • — IVhatismj grief in comparison of what she bears 9 
2 He ended with a panegyric of modern sciences 8 I have an nbhor- 
lenec to such politicians 4 It was no diminution to his greatness 
5 He swerved out of the true course G Ho does not aspire at political 
distinction 7 I was disappointed m the pleasuro of meeting you 8 
There is no need for so much preparation 9 Ho was eager of ranking a 
display 10 I find no difficulty of keeping up with my class 31 They 
quarrelled amongst one another 12 Ho was accused with having acted 
unfairly 

8 Compose short sentences to show what prepositions arc appropriate 
to — (i) abandoned, abide, abominable, abound, abridge, absent, abstain, 
accede, acceptable, access , (2) accommodate, accordance, accountable, ac- 
quaint, acquiesce, acquit, adapted, address, adhere, adjacent, (3) admission, 
advantage, affection, agree, agreeable, allude, analogous, analogj, nngrj, 
annex , (4) answer, antipathi , anxious, appeal, npplv, apprehensive, ap 
propnate, approie, argue, arm e, (o) ask, aspire, assent, associate, assure, 
atone, attach, attain, attend, ai ersc , (6) banish, believe, bereave, bestow, 
betray, betroth, blame, blnsh, boast, bordci , (7) call, capable, careless, 
careful, caution, change, charge, coincide, communicate, compare , (8) 
comply, concede, concur, condemned, conduce, confer, confide, conform, 
conformity, congratulate , (9) consent, consign, consist, contend, contest, 
contrast, contrary, conversant, convince, correspond, (10) deal, decide, 
defend, deficient, 'defraud, depend, deprive, denied, derogatory, descended, 
(11) desirous, desist, despair, despoil, destined destitute, detach, detract, 
deviate, devoli o , (12) devote, dictate, die, differ, different, difficult} , dimi 
nation, disagree, disagreeable, disappointed , (13) disapprove, disgusted, 
dispose, disqualify , dispute, distinct, distinguish, dive, div ide, doubt , (14) 
eager, embark, embellish, emerge, emploj , enamoured, encounter, cncroacb, 
endowed, engaged , (15) enter, envious, equal, equivalent, estimate, ex- 
ception, exclude, expel, expert, expressive , (16) familiar, feed, fight, filled, 
followed, fond, fondness, foreign, founded, free, fnendly, full, (17) glad, 
glance, glow, grateful, gneie, guard, hinder, healed, hold , (18) impatient, 
impose, inaccessible, incentive, incorporate, inconsistent, independent, 
influence, inform , (19) inquire, insensible, inseparable, insist, instruct, 
intent, interfere, introduce, intrude, inured, (20) jealous, join, knock, 
known, laden, lean, level, bve, long, look, (21) made, marry, meddle, 
meditate, mingle, minister, mistrustful, mix , (22) obedient, object, 
obtrude, offend, offensive, omit, operate, opposition, overwhelmed, (23) 
part, partake, participate, paitial, partiality, patient, pav, peculiai, 
penetrate, persevere, (24) pleasant, pleased, plunge, possessed, prefer, 
preferable, prejudice, prejudicial, preserv e, preside , (25) press, presume, 
present, pretend, prevail, prevent, jirey, prior, productive, profitable, 
(26) prone, protect, protest, proud, provide, pursuant, pursuance, quarrel, 
questioned, (27) reckon, recline, reconcile, recover, reduce, reflect, refrain, 
regard, rejoice, relation , (28) relish, release! relieve, rely, remark, remit, 
remove, rejxrat, replete, reproach , (29) resemblance, resolve, rest, respect, 
restore, restrain, retire, return, rich, nd, rob , (30) satiate, saturate, save, 
seek, share, send, sick, similar, sink, sit , (31) skilful, smile, sneei, sorr}, 
stay, stick, stnp, strive, subject, submit , (32) substitute, subtract, subside, 
suitable, surprised, suspect, swerve, sympathise , (33) taste, tax, tend, 
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thankful, touch, tianamit, tioublesomc, true, trust, (34) unite, useful, 
void, wait, want, weary, w cep, witness, w orthy, yearn, yield, zeal 

4 Insert appropriate p) epoaittma tn the blatxks tn —1 He helped mo 

— — thosako old times 2 The library wasfounded thoauBpices 

the Colleotor 3 The banks the river wore coveied wood 4 The 

haze pi evented me seeing the lands 6 He still persisted his design 

leaving the happy valley tho first opportunity 0 Tumultuous 

horror brooded her van 7 It is difficult to convmco him Ins error 

8 The hawk hovered tho farm-yard 9 Ho has been wandering several 

days quest employment 10 addition his other troubles, 

lus wife fell ill 11 Tho conservatives are averse any reform 

the Constitution 12 He rejoiced his success and exulted Ins 

fallen rival 13 I acquiesce yom proposal aB yon have assured mo 

safaty 14 Ti lie politeness consists considering others' feelings 15 

Hone should exult n person his misfortnnes 16 I could not 

dissuade him — lus attempt 17 Ho promised to abide — —tho contract, 
and they relied lus honoui its fulfilment 18 A church dedi- 
cated St Peter which no trace now exists, was built here 

Sebert, King of the East SaxonB a small tslund called Tholnoy island, 

formed a small creek running the Thames 19 He is animated 

a genuine love of art 20 Tho plot originated Catesby* 21 

His orders vveio carried effect 22 They were condemned hard 

labour six months 23 TJberto was — a visit one of the first men 

thnt place his country house 24 Tho king is completely — 

— —the influence his minister 25 We sat down tho feast which 

was piovided — us 26 You must never swear trnth, nor bo guilty 

fiaud, nor yield any way temptations 27 I ngree yon 

considering lum gmlty 28 Ho is modorato inflicting deserved 

coirection 29 I nm anxious to comply yom leqnost 30, I feel 

much sympathy — him, but I caunot sympathize him openly 

account my oflicinl position 


CHAPTER XIV 


Oonect, where wiong, giving full reasons for tho collections — 

1 Honour or reputation are dearer than life 2 The piotest laid 
quietly on tho table 3 You have chose the worst of the two 4 She 
doubted if this were not all delusion, and whethei she was not still m the 
palace 5 Where we will find such merry groups novv-ndays? 6 Sir 
Walter speaks to every one ns if they were his blood relations 7 On 
rather a narrow strip of land 8 We had fortunately engaged rooms nt the 
only decent inn in Melrose, and aftor supper went out to see the abbey 
9 That fortune, fame, power, life, hath named themselves a star 10 Ho 
knew not what it was to die 

2 1 None so lovely and so brave as lnm who withered in the grave 
2 Let them the state adorn and he defend 3 My xobe, and my mteguty 
to Heaven, is all I now dare call my own 4 A silk dress or flowered bon- 
net were then great rarities 5, The milior was bound to have retnrnod 
tho flour 6 The true rulo was stated to be that the Beller was liable to 
an action of deceit, if you fraudulently misrepresent the thing sold 7 To 
inquire whether or no the party be an idiot or a lunatic 8 It is a full 
two hours to dimiei 9 Tho two elcctuc fluids neutralized each others 
effects 10 Now, then, what should you think watei was composed of ? 
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9 1 We have otlier two remarks to offoi 2 Iu England, eveiy 

one is freo ns soon ns they touch tho land 3 Some virtues are only seen 
m adversity 4 I shall bo happy always to see my friends. 5 Each, 
occupied their several piemises, and farmed tlioir own laud. 6 Now York 
with several posts in tlio neighbourhood, were in tho possession of the 
cnotny. 7. Wo have mnoli to sny on the subject of tins life, and will 
often find ourselv es to dissent from the opinions of tho biographoi 8 A 
sqmrrel can climb a treo quicker than a Loy *>, Tho having a grammar 
of onr mother tongue first taught w onld facilitate our youths lenrningtlicir 
Latin and Greok grammars 10 Parents are of all others, the worst 
judges of their children’s merits 

4 1 Your hairs are soft 2 How much did yon pay for those 

fnrnitures 9 3 Pott’s Enclid. 1 Tho gentleman’s carnage 5 It ib 

best to read thin to sleep 0 He is learning tho French. 7 Tho army 
were dispersed 8 If I was nch I would .bny_n carnage 9 Just I am 
going 10 I shall nover eat no moro 

5 1 This is one of the best hooks that has been written on the sub- 

ject 2 The liorse and carnage aro at tho door 3 We almost never 
meet 4 When I am to return 9 o He soon returned baok G Dora 

lived unmarned till her death 7 Plcaso tell me what am I to do 9 8 lam 
too willing to help you 0. I felt this want from a very long time. 10 
He robbed my money 

6 11 will not ho able to como to school to morrow 2 Boys and 

girls ought to go to the school 3 Ho has arrived yesterday 4 The ship 
was loaded with cotton o He said a lie G Ho flow from tho place 7 
Tho place was completely overflown with water 8 Sho has drank all tho 
mflk 9 Next Cbnstmas I shall bo threo j ears m this school 10 This 

hook has and will prove useful 

7 1 Being failed in the examination, I left the school 2 Quill pen 
is useful for wnting than a steel one 3 Ganvas are cheaper to mangoes 
4 Sovereigns are sold here at cheaper price 5 It is worth quarter of a 
rupee 0 Scott is a boitci novelist than a poet 7 Ho took tho both 
pens 8 I bought a quantity of books yesterday 9 What can I do m 
snoh circumstance 5 10 The scissoi does not cut well 

8 1 This is a too bad pen to write with 2 What sort of man ho 
is 9 3 It is very had pen 4 Eat such fruits tlint y on can get 5 
Each shall bo rewarded m their turn G They sat one at oitliei end of 
tho bench 7 Who are 5 ou speaking to ? 8 Whom do you think I am 9 
9 I want your testimonial about my character 10 Will I do this ? 

9 1 What for yon aro going away? 2 Tho jury was kept without 

food 3 If I was nch, I would buy a carnage 4 Ho reads very well his 
lesson 5 I saw him since four months G Tho petition remains still 
undisposed 7 They discussod on that subject 8 Ho loplied my lettei 
9 I am not m tlio same position ns I was before 10 Ho does* not know 
to wnte * 


1C 1 While such being tho case, wo cannot interfere 2 I have 
know*n him before a long time 3 I snw him four months before 4 A 
failed candidate 5 You may take cithor of the threo books ? 6 This was 
entered by slip of pen 7 Tho gold is found near Alps 8 Do not hear 
Ins advices 9 He greatly astonished at this 10 Ho said mo that ho 
w onld not como 


11 * T P e °P l0 doth not consider 2 Wo choose rather lead than 

l®"?? Jsnorance is thomothoi of fear, as well as admiration. 4 Life 
and death is in tlio pow 01 of the tongue 5 It is no more but bare justice 
G Let him be whom ho may, I shall not slop 7 I am afraid lost I have 
laboured m vmu 8 This construction sounds rather harshly 9 Let yoiu 
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promise* l»c suili that v ou can pc i form 10 I did not ««e (ho bates, bin. 

mot nr the plant 

12 1 btorv twig and every hnfteom witli life B V matt is the 
noblest ttork of Oort 1 I nnrt m\ iou«m nro imitort 4 The tribes tt liom 
I united nro partially titilrcrt 5 Mlmt is latitude nnd longitude 9 0 Wlio 
rtnrcB apologize for Piznrro— who is lint another nnmo for rnjmily 7 Tell 
me whether you ttill tlo it or no 8 l\o hat < no more hut ten shies 9 
This rule is the best it hieh can lie given 10 Hois not so Bieh but what he 
c in laugh 

13 1 Ho mndo another joke which sho dm not hear, and lmrt 

hotter ho suppressed 2 lean toll tou tins much 3 Ho 1ms on!) 
(lone that much of his task l Lento It ell and 1 to toll mid work 5 

llo is stronger than mo (t '1 lit v were refosed admission to, and forcibly 

dritcn from the castle 7 Don't blame it on to me 8 Hoto yon 

clinngo of a sovcroigu J H Hennrlshi* hair in the Centre 10 l'onr 

the nntor in tho bucket 

14 1 He wrote to and warned mo 2 “8ttini across, John ” 
“O&lr' I dural not" '1 Having Inul down his lmt, he laid down on the 
sofa 1 That was the most nnkiiidost < ut of nil 5 J hate heard Uioso 
sort of nrgnmonts llftv times orer 0 Sorrow not ns them Hint hare no 
hope 7 Tho house of Ilnnl was foil from onn end to nnother 8 
■Neither of the three will do 9 Thou never didst them wrong, nor no 
mnn wrong 10 Ho belonged to n Mutual Admiration feo< >ct \ , (ho 
members of wlueii spent thur time in flnttc nog each other 

13 1 Homer is remarkably concise, which renders him lively and 

ngiecnhlc 2 And they were judged, overy mnn nccording to thoir 
works 3 What wont v a out for to *eo 9 4 Thov sunimnned lnm for a 
trcspnsB 5 A mnn miij sec n metaphor or nil allegory m a pittnro as 
well nB lead them in a discription 0 Whothoi he ho the mnn or no, I 
cannot till 7 Who are you speaking or 9 8 'Ibis road is only to be 
used by persons hnvmg hnsincsa 9 Thccnkowns soon divided between 
half a dozcu hungiy urchins 10 I can hnrdlv tell you how much pains 
hate been spent on tins work 


CHAPTER XV 


Point out the ambiguity in each of thcfoUomng , ami kIiow how it may be 
rcmoicil — 1 If tho lad leaves Ins fntlioi, be will die 2 lie got a pnzo 
foi geometry, which was of great use to lmn afterwards 3 I love John 
as well an James 1 I cannot behevo nny tiling ho says 5 no went 
nwav slowly repeating Jus formoi statement G I snw him quite well 
7 I mot him sudden!} y esterdny, walking along Brondw av 8 Ho lias 
a certain lniomo from property 9 llo is above deception 10 1 told 

you before all nlo at it 11 Tho man is a fool and not n villain ns is 
generally believed 12 Ulysses returned homo after an absenco of twenty 
yenrs in tliodisguiso of a beggar 13 no promised more than you did 14 
llo provonts as much harm ns you do 15 John Keats, tho second of four 
children, like Clmnccr and Sponsor, w ns n Londoner 10 Children of nil 
ages linv o boon delighted with tins lalo 17 Tho wind blow down tho 
wall, itwus very high 18 Ho did not Bleep all Inst night 19 Tho 
poor liavo no clothes to protect tliirasolv os ow mg to tlieir want of monoy 
from the sovoro cold 20 There are a great many rich mou m tlio w orld 
who forget tliev wore onco pool 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


1 Same and explain the fig men of speech used i>i the following —1 
A man rnd woman 2 The Word was made flesli and dwelt among ns 
and we behold llis glori 3 His bluntncss is a sauce to his wit 1 
Bmgs the world with the vain stir 5 Smo some disaster Ins befell 
0 "llis eye was morning’s brightest ray 7 0 that I had wings like a 

do\e ' 8 Though graxe icUiifliiig, realous-yct untrue 9 The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah 10 Trembling Tibei dned beneath Ins bed 
11 This roof shall piotect you 12 Ho that hath formed the eye, shall 
he not see 9 13 Steel clad* AN tn his gorgeous standard roars 14 The} 
drank ono bottle of wine 13 Brougham is a thunderbolt 16 The 
stieaui of literature 1ms swollen into a torrent— augmented into a nvei — 
expanded into a sen 17 Wheic Ciesai’s eagles no\oi flow 18 He 
does not keep a cry exact accounts 19 Frederick immediately sent relief, 
and in an nistantall Saxony is oi or flow ctl with armed men 
20 Can stoned urn or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call tho fleeting breath 9 
21 AVe arc reading Milton 22 How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank 23 Grev hairs should bo respected 21 She liaHnot tho best 
of tempers 25 O Liberty, thou goddess lieai enly bright 26 Bravo 
peers of England, pillars of tho state 27 She is the flower of the village 
28 AA'o had no small diflicultv in finding \ our house 29 Apt the mind 
or fancy is to rovo unchecked 30 Consider the lilies of the field how 
the} grow 31 Tho tliirsta ground 32 Humbled but not dispirited , 
disappointed but not despairing 33 I hear he is going to — but whnt is 
the use of repeating a mero rumour 9 34 The shoro was strewn with 
wrecks 35 Language was gnen to ns to conceal our thoughts 3G The 
cam ns glows beyond e’en nature warm 37 Cruel kindness 38 The 
lover can sec a Helen in a brow of Egypt 39 AVheie midnight listens to 
the lion's ioar 40 Ho sells he buys, he steals, lie kills for gold 41 I 
shall bclicie it to bo so, tbongb I happen to find it m his lordship's history 
42 I hope he thought he was speaking the truth hut ho is ratliei a dull 
man and liable to make blunders 43 They’ xccoiored hope when thoysaw 
tho bluo bonnets approaching 41 From the gloom of the tunnel w e 
emerged to tho glad snn 43 Gratiano speaks mi infinite deni of nothing 
40 He did lus party all tho harm in his power ho spoke foi it 47 \ 

stupid moment motionless she stood IS Ho stood upon tho dw/v cliff 
19 Yonr fathers, Were are they 9 50 Eton while they tend, the sand- 
glass wastes away 51 The powor of the purse 32 Slow rises woitli 
by poverty depressed 53 Ho sa\ ed othors, himself lie cannot sax e 54 
Kalidas is the Shakespeare of India 35 Ho can bnbo, but he cannot 
seduce , he can he, hut he cannot deceive 5b Deep sunk m sleep and 
silks and heaps of dowai 57 She is a maiden ef sixteen summers 58 
In peace, children bury tlioir paicnts , m war, paronts bui-y their cluldien 
59 AH flesh is grass 60 lob said bittuly “No donbt, ye ate the 
wise men, and wisdom will die with you ’’ 

2 II hal caution* /nice to he ohecricd in the u^c nj fujnrcb of speech / 
Point out the error* tn the following — 1 No human happiness is so serene 
ns to he without alloy 2 These are the first fruits of my unfledged 
eloquence 3 Her checks wcio blooming with roses and health 4 
There is not single viow of human untnre that is not sufhcient to extinguish 
the seeds of pride 5 One of lus hnnds (=meD) was shot through the 
nose 6 Take np arms against a sir of troubles 

3, Ea press (he mewunu of each of the following metaphomal phases 
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in unfiguiative language — 1 The milk of human kindness 2 A lay of 
hope 3 The afternoon of life 4 The gloom of despan 5 The whir- 
ligig of time 6 The eye of heaven 7 The storms of life 8 The 
morning of life 9 A golden sunset 10 A story heart 11 A rosy 
complexion 12 A fiery temper 13 A stormy meeting 14 A crystal 
stream 15 A transpaient falsehood 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Change the following metaphot i info unities — 1 This place is paia* 
diso to me 2 Theie is an nlloy in all success 3 Hie leaves fall m 
showois 4 The deck was their field of fame 5 Procrastination ib the 
thiof of time 6 He was an angler m tho tides of fame 7 Wild 
fancies, in his moody brain, gambolled, unbridled and unbound 8 They 
who hare light m themselves will not revolve round others as satellites 
9 All the world’s a stage 10 Tho storms of life 11 Man, tliou 
pendulum betwixt a smile and tear 1 12 Life is an isthmus betweon two 
eternities 13 Her disdain stung him to tho heart 14 Tho morning 
of life 15 Coming events cast their shadows before 16 Idleness is 
the rust of the soul 17 Tho wind was moaning through the trees 18 A 
wise man curbs his tongue 19 Language Bhonld be tho mirror of the 
mind 20 Ho was always fettered bypoiertj 21 Hopo is tho poor 
man’s bread 22 Industry is the foundation of success 23 Tho tree 
of liberty only grows when watciod by tho blood of tyrants 24 He that 
hath info and children hath given hostages to fortune 25 Friendship 
is a sheltering tiee 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Distinguish clearly between essential and ornamental epithets Point 
out to which class each epithet m the following belongs — 1 With fro 
quent intercourse we were wont to oheat a tedious hour 2 I hate long 
arguments verbosely spun 3 The well-known dnties of a friend 4 
Now onward and m open view , the countless ranks of England drew 5 
By thousands slam, they cumber Bnnnock’s bloody pain 6 The cheer- 
ful haunts of man 7 A solitary blessing few can find. 


CHAPTER XIX 


1 Give the meanings of the following phrases, and illustrate then use 
hy sentences of you i own const i action ■ — 1 abide by, after all, on the alert, 
all over with, into the bargain, bear in mind, beat about the bush, bent 
upon, bid fair, in one’s bad books , 2 blow hot and cold, break down, 
break loose, break off, break the ice, break with, bring about, bring to 
light, bring up, call for, call on, call to mind , 3 catch at, change colour, 
in cold hlood, come about, onmo by, come of, come off, come short of, 
come up with, come to oneself , 4 gii e one credit for, out off, a dead letter, 
dead to, draw npon, show the white feather, feather one’s nest, make 
(cut) a figure, 5 carry fire and sword into, nnderfire, through fire and 
water, a day after the fair, be at fault, fly m the face of, gam ground upon, 
0 got at, get off, get over, get rid of, give ear to, give over, give up, give 
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vent to, go off, for good, hold good, make good, go otoi, on one's guard, 
vrash one's hands of, from hand to mbnth, off hand, come to hand, nave on 
hand, on all hands, get the upper hand , 7 hand and glove, ' over head 
and ears, heart and sonl, at home, hold out, impose upon, at issue, keep 
back, keep down, keep from, keep on, keep to, keep up , 8 at large, lay 
bare. lay by, lay in, lay out, lay to heart, layup, lay m unit for, lay "waste , 

9 leave in the lurch, leave no stone unturned, let alone, let loose, let off, 
give the lie to, the long and short, 10 look after, look bine, look for, look 
into, look one, look to, lord it over, lose one s head, lose heart, be at a loss , 

11 make as if, make bold, make fast, make for, make head against, make 
it up, make light of, make nothing of, make of, make out, make over, make 
sure of, make up, make up for, make up to, make up' "with, make "way , 

12 under the mark, neck and crop, neck and heels, well (ill) off, part and 
parcel in good (ill) part, he a party to, pass for, pass over, 13 pick a 
quarrel, pitch upon, give play to, hold in play, play into the hands of, play 
on, play one false, play the fool, play the trnaut, 14 prevail upon, pnll 
down, put down, put by, put off, put on, put out, put to the sword, put up 
with , 15 at random, rank and file, reckon upoD, root and branch, the 
common run in the long run, ran down ran oat, ran short of, run through, 
ran up , 10 set about set aside set *it ease set at naught, set m, set off, 
set on, set one’s heart on, set ont, set by the ears, set up , 17 Rtand bv, 
Btand over, stand to reason , take air, take the air, take after, take heart, 
take in, take off, take to, take to task , 18 tell against, tell upon, through 
thick and thin, to aud fro, turn out, turn the scale, turn to account, turn 
the tables, turn the head, use up, wait on 

2 Explain the following so as to bring out the meaning of the idiomatic 
expression* they contain —1 It was throwing words away 2 He ran 
down the man s character 3 The lease of the house has run out 4 I 
can put up with his impertinence no longer 5 He was very much put 
out at the boy’s conduct 6 This bill has thirty days to ran 7 I found 
him in the wood, running down a stag 8 The ship’s crew ran short of 
provisions on their voyage home 9 The play had a great ran lasG season 

10 There was a great run on the local bank lately 11 What do you take 
me for 9 12 He took my advice in good part 13 You may take my 
word for that 14 Cats do not take to water 13 I have washed my 
hands of his affairs 16 It is agreed on all hands that he was to blame 
1/ The thought that he had deserted his friends weighed heavy on. his 
mind 18 An Englishman rarely shows the white feather 19 Tale 

bearers but too frequently set their neighbours by the ears 20 I suppose 

you hope to cut me out of the scholarship 


CHAPTER XX. 


1 Give examples of the different ways in which derivatives ate 

formed 

2 Guc the meaning* of the following piejfa.es and suffixes, with ex- 
amples, mentioning the language from which each comes —Prefixes a ah 
amphi, ante anti, bis, con, contra, dis, ex, m, inter, intro, hetero, nee] 

hydl wi Pr °' f ° re ’ a ? Dj P cr > 8 s,D i he, nn, mono, with, epi, retro , 
’ ° ne> lze i dom > 8ter » went, ity, ledge, fare, esqne, 
ock, el, e “*> lc le,aceous, y , ferons, red, hood, ee, ary, ire, ship, art, cule 

- ,, 3 G i re tho Greek and Latin prefixes corresponding to each of the 
following Saxon ones -a for, mis, nn, with, m. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


1 Ifnroo the elements of iho Fnglish lnngungo in historical order, 
with examples of words from each 

2 At what periods was flic classical element introduced s (mn a 
am pies of words introduced at each ponod 

3 Guo two kiiglndi wools den rod or fnhon from cub of (bo follow* 
mg languages —Hebrew, Arabic, I’orsinn, Mftbtj Chinese, Turkish, Atnen 
enu, Italian, Spanish, PortuKm.se, French, Dutch, Gorrann 

1 One six words dcrircd from names or persons, nnd six denied 
from names of places 


CHAPTER XXII 


1 Dire Snaon r<jn it incuts for —exclude, poxtpon', ixccde, orpnngo, 
insert, deride, dianii««, inert, inject, discover, destrov , compensate, Milutn 
tion, piogcnitor, progouj, instructor, communion, insarrn t ion, frontier, 
pollution, infidel, vigilant, perdition, supplication, Incensed, epistle, coles 
tint, terrestrial, potentate, otcrnnl, branch, gentle, tumble, pursue, power, 
asvlum, concede, obscure, ostentation «, advocate, development, torpor, 
apprabonsion, multitude 

2 Substitute word* of Saxon, for those of classical tmoin tehcret r> 
possible in • — Foi, whilst some, with ft foolish otTecfation of plebeian sym 
pntlncs, overwhelm us with tlie insipid common plnros about birth and 
ancient descent, ns honours containing nothing meritorious, nnd rush 
cngcrlj into an ostentatious exhibition of nil the circumstances which 
favour tho notion of a humble station mid humble connectionH , others, 
with equal foi golf illness of true digmtv , plead with the intemperance nnd 
partmlitv of n legal advocate for the pretensions of Slinhuspearc to the 
hereditary rank of gentleman 


CHAPTER XXIII 


1 Define poem, ilij/we, bfaul terse, distich, triplet, quatrain, rhnthm, 

foot 

2 Name tlie different kinds of feet, with examples 

3 Define sonnet, epitaph, cleg y, epigram, satire, ode 

i Describe nnd give examples, with author’s names, of pastoral, lyric, 
descriptive, elegiac, didactic, dramatic, and epic poetry 

0 Mention, with examples, the chief hinds of poetical been “t 

G What is meant by scansion ? Scan tho follow mg — 

(a) “Tho Turkman lay bosido tlio nver, 

Tlie wind plnyod loose through bow aud qmvci , 

Tho chargor on tho banl fed free , 
lbo shield hung (.littering from the tree 
Wild burst the burning oloment 
O’er mau and cotirsor, ilood and tent! 

And tbrongli the blaze tho Greeks outsprang, 

Like tigers, — bloody , foot and fang * 

With daggor stab nnd fnlchiou sw cep, 

Delving the stunned and staggering lioap, 

Till lay tbo slave by chief aud Khan 
And all was gono that once was man !” 
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(b) “ See the ruddy morning smiling, 

Here tlio grove to bliss beguiling , 

Zephjrs through the woodland plaimg, 

Streams along the valleys straying ” 

( c ) "Freeze, freeze, thou bitter shy, 

Tlion dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thj sting is not so sharp 
As fnends rememb’nng not ” 

(d) “ Wlieu the flowers of friendship or lore Imre decayed 

In the heart that has ti listed and once been betrayed, 
No aunsbine of kindness their bloom can restore' 
'For the verdure of feeling will quicken no more 1 ” — 
(0 11 If solid happiness wo prize, 

Within onr breast the jewel lies , 

And they are fools who roam 
The world has nothing to bestow , 

From our own selves our joj s must flow, 

And that dear hut — our home ” 

If) “ The breezy call of incense breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the strnw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill elation , or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed *’ 
(g) “ Mountain-winds ' Oh ' whither do ye call me. 

Vainly, vainly, would my steps pursue 
Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me, — 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit w oo ” 

(") “ By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 

Each horseman drew his battle blade. 

And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry ” 

(*) " Those evening hells » those ei emng hells » 

How manj a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home, and that sweet tune 
When last I heard their soothing chime ” 

0 ) " I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute , 

From the centre all round to the sea 
I nm lord of the fowl and the brute ” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


1 Substitute single voids for the periphrases in the followin', —7 
He was depmed at an earlj age of his natural protector* 2 From the 
verv dawn of life he showed remarkable intelligence 3 i S 

for Ins inordinate loie of power 4 Yonder rim ,<,« - W , as r 
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nek you one question 2 It is difficult to distinguish between things 
nppftiontly similar 3 The police officers were informed of the robbery 
within half an hour aftor it had happened 4 Human careB are not 
alleviated by wealth 5 My brother requosted mo to accompany him ns 
far as the next village fl The bishop was venerated by all classes 7 
He stood for a long time with his oyes fixed on the ground , then slowTy 
lnising his head, ho thus addressed the multitude 8 Having thus re 
moved this obstacle, ho soon attained the summit of his ambition 0 The 
annnersarv of the institution uas celebrated with gicnl rejoicings 10 
Nothing oonld aftci his opinion 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Paraphrase tlio following passages carefully — 

(1) In full blown dignity , see Wolscy stand. 

Law in Ins voico, and fortune m his hand. 

To lnm tlia church, tho realm, their powers consign, 
Through lum tho rays of regal bounty shine. 
Turned by his nod the stream of honour flow s. 

His smile alone security bestows 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 

Clnim leads to claim, mid powoi nd\ ances powei , 
Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, 

And rights submitted left lnm none to seize 
At length his soiereign frowns — the tram of state 
Mark tho keen glance, and watch the sign to hate 
Where’er he turns he meets a stranger’s eye, 

His supplicants scorn him, and his followers fly , 
Now drops at once the prido of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the ghttonng plate. 

The legal palace, tho luxurious board. 

The livened arm\ , and tho menial lord 
With ago, with careB, with maladies oppressed, 

Ho seeks tho lcfugo of monastic rest 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings 

(2) New sorrow nscs as the day returns, 

A sister sickens or a daughter mourns 
Now kindred merit fills tho sablo bier, 

Now lacerated fnendslnp claims a tear, 

Year chases year, decay pursues decoy , 

Still drops somo joy from withering life away , 

New forms arise, and difterent news engage 
Superfluous lags tho veteran on tlio stage 
Till pitying Nature signs the last releaso, 

And bids afflicted woitli retire to pcnco 
, (3) Blest he, though undistinguished from the crowd 
' By wealth or dignity , w ho dw ells secure 

Whore man, by nature fierce, has laid aside 
His fierceness, lia\ mg learnt, though slow to learn, 
The manners and the arts of oml life 
(1) Forth goes the woodman, leanng unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the cxe 
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V liithci tin steps J what think for thee most fitted, 
A\ is aptli done ■* tncl wliat pood deed omitted J 
And w lien toil ic summed the t do, wijie ont the bid 
M ith gracious grief, and m the good he glad 1 
(1 1) Low hues'; is loung ambition’s 1 idder, 

W hero to the climbc -upward turns his face 
But w lien he once attains the utmost roimd 
Ho then unto the ladder turns his back 
I ooLs in tlie clouds, scorning tlic base dc glee'- 
ll! which he did ascend 

(1 >)< Man is his own stai, mi 1 the «oul ilmt t rn 
Itonder an honest and a pel feet man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate 
Nothing to lnm falls early, oi too late 
Oui acts oui angels ire, oi good oi ill 
Our fatal shadows th it walk b\ us still 
(lb) Oh when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost m infancy. 

Hath she not then, for pains nnd feais 
The da\ of w oe, tlie w atcliful night, 
lor all her sorrow, all hei tcai = 

An over payment of delight 9 
( 17 ) Sweet are tlie uses of adreisity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and tcnoinous 
Wejrs 3 et a prenons jewel m Ins head , 

And this our life, eve mpt fiom public haunt, 

Finds tongues, in tiees, books m the running brooks. 
Sermons m stones, nnd good m cieivthing 
(lb) -To gild refined gold, to paint the lih , 

To throw a perfniuc on tlie violet, 

'to smooth the ice, oi add anothei bin 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eje of hca\en to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous, axe s,s 
(10 1 To c\ f rj man npon rhis eaith 
Death eometli soon or late 
Vucl how can man die lietloi 
Th in fnemg fearful odds, 

Toi the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods * 

(20) \\ c, ignorant of oarsoh es. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise God 
Denies us for our good , so find we piofit 
By losing of oui prayeis 
There’s a divinity Dint shapes oui cuds, 

Bough hew them how we will 

(21) Great actions are not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions , 

.Nor do th’ boldest attempts bring forth 
Et ents still equal to their woi th , 

But sometimes fail, and, m their stead, 

Fortune and cowardice succeed 

(22) Befram to-mght, 

And that shall lend a hand of easiness 

To the next abstinenco , the next more easy , 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature. 




CHAPTER XXVI 


SUBJECT FOR LETTERS. 

1 Ib-quc-sting t ho loan of a book 

2 Helm inng a book 

i Apologising for delay m returning a bool 
I Itoquesliiig it turn of Iiook lent 
~i Itcquesting ft loan of monoi 
li Requesting pax nicnt of a loan 
7 Heniindtng of lottci i tqui sting rep lytncnl 
S Reminding of a promise of n pajmont 
') Demanding rip i\ meat 

10 ( ongiatiilunon on p iflimg un examination 

11 (.ongintul ttton on obt lining nppomtimnL 

12 Com'ralulntioit on a Jhrtlidiw 

13 Congratulatum on Ncu Yen *n Sax 
1 1 Congrntnlntinn on Mnrrmgc 

15 To n ftiend, onquiung about Ins illness 

10 To ft friuul, < nqilinng about anollitr friend’*) illness 

17 Aiinouuting a flit nd ft illness 

IS Announcing death of writers relative 

10 Announcing death of n mutual friend 

20 Announcing death of addressee'*! relntixe 

21 Condoling on fnthei s death 

22 Condoling oil rolntivo’s death 
21 Imitation to dinner 

21 Im ltntion to a pitnit 

23 IiiMtation to spend liolulnj s 

2G Tux itation to join in a holiday tnp 

27 In\ ltntion to join m n walk 

28 Recalling acceptance of invitation 

29 Im itation to Animei'ftrj celebration of Sociotj 

10 Sending present of mangoes 

31 Application for on .Assistant-MiiRteislnp 

32 Application fot a prnato tutorship 

33 Application for a clerk m morolnnt s office, in nnswei to nn adver- 

tisement 

11 Application to he taken on as an nppi entice in n Printing Office 
?3 Asking for extension of lcavo 

,!G I’rom a puient asking for leme for son 

37 Asking prieo of books (or goods) 

38 Ordering books for Cash 

J9 Ordering books b> V P Post 

40 Ordering ni tides on account 

41 To x landlord— inquiring about house to lot 

42 To a landlord — requesting repairs to honso 

43 To a lnndloid — gu mg notico of leaving house 

41 To tenaut — calling for lent * 

15 Forwarding mono} to a tradesman 

46 To a tradesman — complaining of error in account 
17 To tradesman — complaining of dolay m executing order. 

48 From a tradesman — forwnrding bill, and requesting payment 
19 To a tcachei for a certificate 

60 To fatlioi — asking permission to spend holidays with a fnend 


I 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


SUBJECT FOR ESSAYS. 

The good mid evil results which hax c attended the invention of 
gunpoxx dei 

Good and bad effects of leading novels 

Comparison of the pleasures of a walking torn and a lorn undci 
taking driving 

Chief feituies of a rmlxxax jouinex as computed with a conch 
iicle between the same two places 
\ jouinex In boat on an Indian rixct 
I'ho Postal Sj stem 
ThoDmga Puja festival 
Obedience to parents 
“ Where thetc is a will, tlioic is a wax ” 

The influence of good example 
The games of Indian school boxs 
Kindness to minimis 

Rice its planting, growth, and piepai ition ii' a food 

Traxcllmg its effect m cnlirging the mind 

Holidays mil how to spend them 

The choice of ft profession 

Procrastination 

Obedience to p uents 

Prejudice 

Self denial 

“A stitch in time saxes nine ” 

‘ St ukc the iron while it is hot ” 

Cleanliness 

‘ Sloxx and sleulr xx ins the lace “ 

‘ Knowledge is powti ” 
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ADDENDA. 


PUNCTUATION 

1. Punctuation is the nrt of dividing wj itfci n language, 
by points oi stops, and othei maiks for the purpose of showing 
mote clearly the sense and the 1 elation of the woids, and 
noting the d'fEerent pauses to be made in leading 

2, The Stops used m punctuation me — 

(1) The Comma . , . [ , . 

(2) The Semicolon . . . , , 

(3) The Colon ..... 

(4) The Pet tod or Full Stop ’ 

The above me all the stops, propeily bo called But lie- 
sides the stop*, theie aic othei signs employed in wilting. 
The chief of these aie — 

(1) The D.isli [ — ; 

(2) The Note of Intel rogation . . f ? ’ 

(3 1 The Note of 15 m lamation . . . [ ! 

(4) Pnienthesis , . [ ( ) 

(5; Invei ted Commas oi Quotation M tiks 

3 The Comma repiesents the shoi test pau«e made m 
reading Its uses me — 

(1) To separate short independent co-ordinate clauses 

E\ciy one desires to livo lon^, but no ono w ishea to bo old 
1 came, I saw, I conquered 

When the co-ordinate clauses aie conti acted, and have the 
same sub]ect or piedicate, the comma is omitted, if the clauses 
ate slioit, anu closely connected 

Religion pmifies and ennobles the soul 
Neitliu j on noi I haio seen it 

(2) To separate a subordinate clause from the re>-f of the 
sentence, oi from another subauhnate clause eo animate n uh it 

That he should have accomplished so 'email able a fiat in so short a 
time, is «im|d> incredible 

A diflident man likes the idea of doing something remarkable, which 
still create belief in him without any immediate display of biilliani?/, 

While he it n anting his bool , lie rose e\erv mouinnr bofoic sit 

If he h til uf used, or if he hail even hesitated, lie would have been shot 

00 
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Bnfc if the clause is vert/ short, no comma is used 

I toll you that it is useless to ask me 
Tiio boy wlio stolo tho book 1ms boon caught 
llo w as not nt homo w hou I called 

A leslncliv e adjective clause coming immediately affcei tho 
word to which it is attached is never separated from it, but 
takes a comma after it if it is long , or has another clause 
attached to it 

Happy is the man that findalh wisdom , and tho man that gellcth i in 

derstanding 

Ho that does not speak truth to me, does not behove me when I speak truth, 
Tho man who told me that you wanted to see me, was j our ow u brother 

(3) To separate a paienthehcal connectioe from the rest of 
the sentence 

nis master, lioweiei, lias dismissed him 

(4) To sepai ale an oppositional phrase from the word to 
il Inch it is attached 

Paul, the Apostle of the Gentile*, was ominent forhis real and know ledge 

But when tne two together foim a pluase equivalent to a 
compound name, no comma separates them 

Paul the Apostle was bom at Tni slush 
'ihe Empcroi Napoleon was bom in Corsica. 

(5) To fepaiale a phrase at ihe heg>nnmg or middle of a 
sentence, fiom the rest of the sentence 

His talents, formed for great cnteipi isc*, could not fail to rendm him 
conspicuous 

Bea'en at one point, they made for another 
I loniemljer, with qratitnde , his goorlnoss to me 
With qiahtude, I remember his goodness to me 

But when a prepositional or participial phrase immediately 
follows the word to winch it is attached it is not separated 
from it by a comma, though a paitmpal phtnse, takes a comma 
after it, if it does not come last in the sentence, 

A man ofprttdcnro would lia\o acted differently, 

A man tenomnedfor lepartee, will rnroly spaio Lis friend 

So also, a piepositional pnmse which immediately follows 
the word it modifies, or has only a simple adverbs between it 
and tho verb, is not separated from it 

TIo came running at full speed 

Jfo went home with a liundied pounds 
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f(5) To scpaiale en-ordinatt worth anti i>hra<es, only lie lust 
of winch arc connected ly a conjunction 

Honour, affluent** mid pie istiro tint e f he heatl 
Women arc soft, mild pitiful ami flexible 

He molt ncLitrntclj, forcibh, and rcidilt 

Bat when the co-oidm.ile wordc oi phtnses ate inpans, only 
the puis nro fropantod 

lie was rr tried nn-i jntuni, Unuc,ht\ utd nnibitiom 

AVlien fhetenre tt tmtnhei of co oidunfe subjects without a 
couuecti\c, a comma follows ilic last as well 

Honour, unlntion, interest, nil concmrcd. 


(7) To separate a vocatm, r,r a ) hr ace containing' a i,om~ 
lvalue absolute, from the rest of the sentence 

Mu deer frttnd*, imho yonr'f he? it liotiie 
W lint tm T do for ion, my dear tty * 

'lln* my dear fi tend* is ntn onh ih meo or escape 
The fn d brino fmoirrobtt, we net sail 

If) To separate a phrn*c containing a qcrnndint infinitive 
or a participle, ttsid absolutely/, from the icsl of the wntcenc 

To ffcal the truth T know little about it 
f'onnderma tnr nrcnmtu net* lie is not to blame 
Ibis i*5, ‘■IriclJy *f>iaking, n violation of tin. ruli 


(9) To *c]>aratc eonnccltt* and of/trmahu aihcrls jrom the 
rest of the sentence ' ' 

vtcnm, it e*in be shown th*il tbc l cuts ham t>teadil\ risen 
lmally, let me «uun i p the arguments 
He is tnuced, *i fjte it blip to u« 

Aon tbinh, thin, that \ou will Lc successful 


(10) To indicate the omission of a t erb 

Heading makes a full man , coincrmhon, a ready man , and tent »«> 
an enact man ‘ ttrn,m i 

To orr is human, fofjrpuc, chime, 

(11) To separate repealed expressions 
Home, home, sw eet home. 


AjtCr C , a t Ch ° f hco J re ro'Uiuns at the end oliuoihra * 
scs, and governing the same noun or pronoun * ^ 

Ho was much attached fo, and concerned fat, his brother 

(13) After carl, aj I, to aJjttcluc, qaahj.jtng the some „ 0 „„ 
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(14) To sepai ale quoted words fiom ike ivords which intro- 
duce them, when quotation mails arc not used 

EcvengOi 803 s Bacon, is a kind of Mild justice 
l'be fool Lacli said 111 Lis heart, there ib no God. 

Also when quotation mails a*e used, if the introducing woids 
do not a me first, or if the quotation is a teiy short one 

“ Tins, ’’ «aid onr guide, "is Ibe tomb of Adam ” 

Ho said, “ go at once ” 

(15) To separate a parenthetical clause from the rest of the 
sentence , 

He is, I (htnl , unawaie of this fact 

Yon arc not going to desert me, I hope 

The alternative, lemcmbet, is to lcsign yom nppomtmeat 

4 The Semicolon indicates a longer pause than tbo 
comma, and is used — 

(1) lo sepaiate independent co-ordinate clauses which are not 
closely connected with each othei in meaning 

The heavens declare the glory of God , and tlio firmament show eth his 
liandiw ork 

Stones grow, vegetables grow and live, animals grow, live, and feel 

They how tlio knee, and spit upon her, tliej cry ‘Hail/ nnd smite 
her on the cheek , the} put a sceptre in her hand, but it is. a fragile reed , 
they ciown her, hut it is with thorns , t^ey covei with pniplc the wounds 
w Inch then ow 11 luuidb have inflicted 011 her, nnd inscribe magnificent 
titles over the cioss 011 which they have fixed hoi to perish in ignominy 
and pain. 

(2) To sepaiate independent co ordinate clauses , connected by 
i‘ otherwise, " “ ehe, ” ** or else, *' “for, ” “ therefore ” 

1 came walking, otherwise I should linvo been hcic mnch earlier 

He resigned his apponitmcut , or else ho would have boon dismissed 

Fear God and obe} his commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man 

lhetwo sides of the tiiongle aio equal , therefore the angles at the 
baae aro equal 

But if (be second clause is a 7ojjgr one, a period may be 
used . 

He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice of the world is 
of all men, the least likely to avoid censure For, ho diaws upon himself 
thousand eyes that will nairowl} inspect him in every part 

(3) 2o sepaiate a senes of subordinate clauses bearing the 
ime relation to another clause ( the last being s'paiated fiom the 

0 / Ho sentence ly a tololi) 

H he vmla tes the most solemn irgngcirEnts , if he oppiessee, eatorte, 
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lobs, if ho imptisotis, confiscate!,, banishes at lm, solo will and pleasure i 
Ins defence 16 that the lavs of the counti j must auswoi foi it 


(4) Befoie “ns ” introducing examples 

A noun is the name of anything , os, John, London, city, hon 

(5) The Colon is used when a longer pause than that 
indicated by a semicolon is necessaiy, hat not so long a pause 
ns would amount to a complete break between the paits to be 
sepal atud 

Nothing else conlil hare united hei people nothing olso could hn.ro 
endnngcied oi mteirnptcd her commeicc 

Whetbei the duration of a pause is such as to lequire a 
colon oi only a <=emicolou is a point which the writer must 
decide for himself, but a colon is generally used — 

(1) Between tno independent clause & connected m meaning, 
but not joined by a conjunction 

To reason with him wns vain ho wa 3 infatuated 
Ho is dead wo shall neicr see him more* 


(2) After the last of a series of subordinate clauses bearing 
the same relation to anothei clause, as m the example given foi 
the third use of the semicolon 1 ° 

(31 Befoie a direct quotation which is not very short, when 
quotation mails are used, and the mhoducinq words come first 

John said to Jamos “ I am daily expecting a letter from homo ” 

It is usual to put a dash between the comma between the 
colon and the quotation 

1 he judge addiessmg the juiy said — “ While jt is my duty to ins 
trucl you in the Jan of the case, it i>, j ours, and jouis only, to hud the 
prisoner guilty oi not guilty upon tlio facts ” 

Very often, however, the comma is nsed m such cases 
instead of the colon, or the colon and the dash : 

(4) To introduce camples of a rule, when as ” is not used 

A verb agrees w ith its nominatn o in numbei nud poison " I am on] v 
a boy, but y on are a man ’ 


(5) Before an enumeration of seveial particular o (usually 
mtti a dash after it) J 

for ajJmle'Ss c™ '" e0 *“ l 1100 - TI “ 

The following boy snro absent -John, Koleit, William, and James. 

complete TenteuM* lOC * °' FU " S ‘° P "> 

D Se A ( rf S V ,gD ’ ?° fc n ? ft sfo ^> nfter abbievia* 
8 ’ a<? ’ A D * ( An,)0 Domini), M A. (Mastei of Arts), Bart . 
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(Baronet), Bon, (Honouiable) eg, ( exempli giattii, ,l foi' 
example”) 

6 The Dash is used 

(1) To mark a sudden Ireak tn a sentence 

Only in a custom of such long standing, mcthinks, if their Holiness 
the Bishops lmd, m dccencv, been hist sounded — b ttl I umnadmgo it of my 
depths 

(2) After an enumeration of 'eieral parhculai s to shoio that 
what follous is common to 1 hem all 

The cotton mills if Lmcaslnic, the wool v anvf act ones of Leeds, the 
foundries of Sheffield — all these coniribnts to tho -wealth of England 

(3) Often with a colon, to ir.tri ditce a queta lion, ns in the 
second example given for the u-o of the colon 

(4) Often with a colon before an enumeration of seicral jarh- 
culars, as in the examples gnen foi the fifth use of the colon 

1 5) Sometimes, to sepai ate a parenthetical clause from the 
rest of the sentence 

Ho mil not — of this I am assured— give us the least assistance. 

(6) To introduce nouns, pi c/nouns, noun phrases, noun clau- 
ses, o) complete sentences m apposition anyofulnch may hate clau- 
ses attached to them 

Ho has distnissed all hiE servants — luthr, cool, gardener, hone Ice per 
and every one else, 

You have forgotten the most important thing of all — money 

Let me ask you ono thing — ‘ hau. you ciei ti icd it, yourself ? ’ 

lhis fact— that he uas absent fiom home uhen you sent for him — has 
beeh full} proved f 

The body of the people— the masses as tie call them — are still very 
superstitions. 

7 The Note of Intel legation is used aftei direct 
questions . 

He asked me, " Hal e you bccu long at College 9 " 

Indirect questions do not take anote of interrogation after 

them 

no asked me when I intended to ieturn,?io< 

Ho asked me when I intended to return ? 

IlYhen a series of quest ons are joined together in a com- 
pound sentence, they aie separated by commas or semicolons, 
and the note of Intel logatiou is pul aftei the last only 

. What shall 1 do, and M beie shall I go 9 
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8. The Note of Exclamation is nsed after interjections 
and invocations, affcei phrases 01 sentences ulteied with emotion , 
and affcei rhetoncal questions that do not leqmre an ansvrei , and 
hence is ofteuer emplojed in poetiy than m piose 

Hart 1 *tis tlic twanging lioin o’ei yonder bnclgo 
Itaha 1 oh Italia 1 thou who lmsfc 
r iho fat it gift of beaut) 

Oh, how shall I appeal bofoio mj Makei ' 

"When the notes of interrogation and exclamation stand at 
the end of a complete sentence, which is most frequently the 
case with the note of mtei i ogation, they are equal to the penod , 
when they feiminate a clause of a sentence only, then value is 
that of ihe point; which would otherwise have been placed 
theie 

9. Paientheses me used to enclose a clause insetted in 
the body of a c entence, w Inch contains some necessary inhu- 
mation oi useful lemrnk, but winch may be omitted without 
lnjunng the grammatical const! uction of fhr- sentence, as 

“ Know fchon this tintli ( enomjti for man to Inotv), 
Vnfcue alone is happiness below “ 

10 Inverted Commas or Quotation maiks me 
used to mark a direct qnotation 

Solomon said in accents wild 
" Spaie the rod, nud Bpoil the child ” 

"When the intioducing words divide a quotation into two oi 
more parts, and inverted commas are used, they must he used 
with each pait as if it formed a complete quotation 

“ Onr army swoie tambly in Flanders,” ciiocl m) uncle Tob) , 

“ but nothing to this ” 

11 Other Signs The f >lloa mg signs are also used 


(1) 

Brackets . 

(C ]) 

(2) 

The Apostrophe 

Vi 5 

(3) 

The Hyphen 

(4) 

The Disci esis . 

(• 1 

(5) 

The C.uefc , 

(A) 


12 Brackets aie nsed to separafco interpolated woids 
fiom i he passage or sentence in which they oreni 

John is taller than James [is tall] 

13 The Apostrophe is used to mmk the omission of 
a letter or letters frmi a word , as, een, (eveii\ o’er (oven iho’ 
[thon°'h\ JIoK’lle (Honoiuable), 
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14, The Hyphen is nsod between the members of com" 
pound words, which have not completely coales ed , as, head 
]>orUr, sra-cerpetif, s'cam engine, hiqh church, qood-foi -nothing 

But when tlie pirts have become completely wtlded info 
one no hyphen is used , as, headman, scashoie, steamboat, 
high flown, qoodloohmo 

The hj plien is also u^ed when for any leasou it is necessary 
to divide a woid , ns, du, armed, un natmal 

Between fhe m-cresccnt and decrescent moon (Tennyson), 

15 The Diaeresis is placed over Hie second of two 
vowels, to show that thev ate to be sounded separately , ns, 
cooperation, atreal, at rated 

16 The Caret is used to indicate that a word which 
had been omitted, is inscried ahoie it, as 

•Tohn surnamed Sans-Tcnc Liaelvlind 

A A 0 " 
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7 

Anal} sis 

and coguato object 551 

„ imperfections of 

11 

Dnect object 

552 

„ conditions of pcifcLt 13 

>* 

Indnect object 

553 

— ant tu — ent 

33 

» 

Complement 

554 

Abstract nouns • 

... 51 


Adverbial adjunct, 


„ nouns, Uses of and rc 


evtonsion of tho 


mails on 

57 61 


predicate 

555 

A used with plurals 

. 97 


Classification of sen- 


Adjective, Position of, — 

36S, 373 


tences 

556 

AuMliaiy Yorbs . 

. 101 

ii 

A simple sentence 

557 

Adveib defined 

120 

ii 

A complex sentence 

55S 

„ classified . 

121 

1 1 

Phiasos, clauses, and 


,, co-ordinating 

122 


sentences 

559 

„ Possessive fonns used as 123 

n 

Kinds of phrases and 


,, How formed 

. . 126 


clauses , 

560 


Accent 


Substitutes foi 
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127 
376, 381 
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„ Effect of 
Augmentntives defined 
Appropriate collective nouns 
Auxiliaries . 


II 

Uses of Be 

237 

II 

19 

Do , , 

238 

>9 


BVii c . . 

239 

>» 

9> 

Mav . 

240 

II 

>1 

Might 

241 

Jl 

99 

Must 

212 

II 

99 

Ought , 

243 

*1 

«! 

Should 

244 

•T 

91 

Would 

245 

eibml subject oi 2\ omnia- 
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„ the participle omitted 
Apposition explained 

,» inth an implied noun 

,, with an indued object 

Appositional vcibs or verbs 
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n Supplements of the 
verb 

Analysis defined 

>, sentence, predicate, 

object 
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„ attributive adjuncts 

enlargement of 
subject, object or 
complement 
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,) direct and indirect 

object, dative, 
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Connectives of noun 
clauses 565 

An adjectival clause 566 
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tival clauses 667 

An adv oibial clause 568 
Adveibml clauses 
classified 569 

Connectives oF adver- 
bial clauses 670 

Co ordinate clauses 571 
Compound Senton 
ces 572 

Contracted sentences 573 
Elliptical sentences 574 
Collateral sentences 575 
Forms of analysis 576 
The first step m 
analysis 577 

How to analyse a 
dimple sentence 578 
How to analyse a 
complex, sentence 579 
of a compound sen 
tence 580 

objeot and compli- 
ment 581 

parenthetical clauses 582 
direct quotations 583 
noun clause standing 
as snhjoot 584 

clauses with co-ordi- 
nating relatives 685 
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Analysis of relative adverbs 

586 

ft 

intcriogative, impeia 
tn e, optative and 
exclamatory sen- 



tences 

587 

J* 

adjunct to nonn oi 



pionouu 

588 

» 

adverbs and adverbial 



phrases 

589 

ff 

absolute phrase 

590 

ft 

auxiliary verbs 

591 

!> 

complex verbs 

592 

ft 

two suboidinate con 
junctions or a rela 
tive adveib and a 
subordinate con- 



junction 

593 

ft 

a relative pronoun and 



its antecedent 

594 

>> 

a veib or phrase in one 



clause 

595 

ft 

the object or comple- 



ment of a verb 

697 

>1 

conjunctions, interjec- 
tions, vocatives, and 
expletive u why” nnd 



well . 

598 

9 1 

Buies foi 

599 

» » 

Examples of detailed 

600 

ft 

Tabular analysis of the 



same sentences 

601 

ft 

Sprcimons of 602i 603, 

607 


604, 605, 606, 

Aofcivo 

and passive forms de- 



fined 

634 

it 

Buies for changing 

635 

tt 

verb in the imperative 



mood 

636 

tt 

an infinitive gerund, etc 

637 

tt 

when a verb consists of 



an auxiliaiy 

638 

ft 

nnd passiv e forms 634, 647 

a 

“shall” Buies and '‘will” 639 

it 

complex verbs 

640 

it 

transitive verbs with 



factitive complements 

642 

>t 

to change the passivo 



into the active 

644 


ii tho piesent indefinite 6452 
ii wlioie the passive or the 
active forms is prefer- 
able .. 646 


Activo miscellaneous examples 

of 649 

Appropimto prepositions fol 
lowing words 852 

Ambiguity and how to avoid it 933 
i, of personal and do 

monstration pro- 
nouns 933 

„ of lelatne pronouns 934 

I, caused bj the use of 

“ not " 935 

,, caused by the use of 

•' any " 936 

„ caused by the woidB 

“but, that:' “ only ” 937 

„ caused by the use of 

“as well as” 938 

„ arising from the 

plaomgof adveibs 
oi advl phrase 939 

„ ansing from the Par- 

ticiples with noth 
• ing to show what 

nouns they qualify 940 


,i arising from the use 

of the infinitive 
with “ to” 941 

„ arising from the 

restuctiveandco 
ordmatmg uses of 
the relatives 942 

i, examples of 943 

“ But 11 misused for and 138 

Be in the passu o voice 237 

Bo as prefix 1042 

Consonants, classification of 10 

Capital letters 15 

Cede and Ceed 30 

Compound and single words 39 

Collective nounB 49 

Common nouns 48 

Common nouns used like 

proper nouns 53 

Collective nouns may also be 
common nouns 54 

Cautions to be observed m the 
use of relative pronouns 77 

Co-ordinating adjectives 98 

Copula or apposition verbs 103 

Comp’ote and incomplete 
verbs 109 
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C^nsativo verbs 115 

Conjunction defined 13t 

„ classified 133 

, vv hero required 137 

Compound wordsi tbreo classes 1-13 

„ nouns 14b 

„ adjectives 147 

„ verbs . 148 

„ ndi orbs 1 10 

„ order of tlio ele- 
ments in 130 

Case defined IS 3 

„ declonsion ISO 

„ in oldest Fnglish 187 
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possessivo case ending 1SS 
„ nse of tlio possessivo 

ease inflection ISO 
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nouns m s, bon form- 
ed 100 
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m cs 191 
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pound nouns nnd plira- 
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compound nonns 192 

„ tbo nonn which tbo pos- 

sessive qualifies when 
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„ of of, when used 194 

„ vocative 193 
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„ dative 197 

Comparison degrees of 100 

„ three drgreos of 200 

„ adjectives tliat 

cannot bo com- 
pared 201 

„ compai nti ves and 

superlatives bon 
foimod 202 

„ or adverbs 203 

„ Buperlatu o of 

eminence • 201 
„ Limn compare 

tn cs 203 

„ double compara- 

tives nnd supci- 
lam ns 20b 

„ ndjpcti\c3 aud id 
verbs irregularly 
compared 207 


Comparison of adjectives with 
two supeilativo 
forms 203 

„ adjectives with 

tw o comparativ o 
nnd supcrlatw c 
forms 209 

„ adjectives with- 

out a positive 
form 210 

„ adji ctnes with- 

out n compara- 
tive form 211 

Conjugation defined 219 

„ old aud now con- 
jugation 220 

„ forms 221 

,, past tense and 

perfect partici- 
ples 2 22 

Complimentary objoct-inGm- 
tuo and subjcct- 
lufinitivo 2SS 

Corresponding or correlativo 

conncctn os 313 

„ conjunctions 

and adiorbs 314 

„ as — as , so — as 315 

Concord of collective nonns 

and v erbs 330 

„ of noun and pronoun 340 

„ when qualified bj a 

distribute o ndjee 
tivo 341 

, of nouns of diileront 

gonders 312 

„ of pronouns standing 

for collective nouns 343 

, of pronouns in an 

a Vi era 344 

i, of antecedent and 

rcl itn p 345 

. of numoial aud do 

moustrativc adjectives 340 
„ of the dislnbutivc 

" each ** ci tho," 

“ neither ” 347 

„ of “ few,” “ many,” 

“ seveial” 348 

, or adjectives of quality 349 

,, ofuiticlc tnd noun 350 

i, kttubutivo and ptedi- 

eato qnaliiic ition 351 
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Concord non attributive adjec 

tivos 352 

„ of nouns or pronouns in 

apposition 353 

„ partiuplo and sub* 

stantivo 354 

Conversion of sentences G48 


1’ 

of words, phrases and 



clauses 

GS5 

ji 

of phrases into 



clauses 

GS6 

j> 

of simple sentences 



complox 

G87 

9) 

of complox sen 



tonccs into simplo 

GSS 

II 

of simple sentence 


into compound • 

689 

» 

of compound son 


fences into simplo GOO 

II 

of complex sou 


fences into com 
pound 

691 

1) 

of compound sen 


tenco into com- 
plex 

G92 

1) 

of words into phrases 


and clauses 

G93 

» 

of phrases into 

694 


clauses 

II 

of principal and sub- 

695 

ordinate clauses 

II 

of affirm ativ o into 


negative 

G96 

*» 

of negatn e into 

697 

affirmative 

II 

of exclamatory into 

698 

assertive 


of assertive into 
exclamatory . 

699 

»> 

of lntorrogatn o into 

700 


assertive 

II 

of assertive into 


mtorrogativo 

701 

9 » 

of exclamatory into 


interrogative 

702 

39 

of imperative into 

703 


assertive 

II 

of optative into 



assertivo 

704 

II 

of interrogative into 



impel ativo 

705 

Diphthongs dohned 

8 

Digraphs defined 

8 


i* 

>> 


G32 

G33 

G48 

649 

G50 


Doubling letters 26 

Denvativo and primitive words 98 
Difference between primitive 
nnd simple n ords 40 

Diffeionco between derivative 
and compound woidB 41 

Distinguishing adjectiv os 88 

Distubntivo and multiplicativcs 93 
Do m ' How do you do P 118 
Diminutives . 181 

Direct and nidnect speooh 610 
three ways of lopoitmg Gil 
general duties 612, G17 

special rnles 618, 631 

changing tho indirect 
into tho direct 
,, unnecossaiy thango 
Degiccs of comparison 
„ examples and facts 
„ three paits in a com- 
parison 

„ examples 651, G54 

„ change of comparative 
into positivo nnd super 
Intivo . 655 

„ examples G56, 663 

„ whon tho positive can 
bo changed into super- 
lative 664 

„ examples 665, 670 

„ lomarhs on the exam- 
ples . 671 

„ of comparison, Groups 
of 671 

„ examples 672, 682 

„ additional examples 683 
Derivation defined 1034 

,, primitive, denvativo or 

compound 1036 

„ words how formed 1036 
,, prefixes aild suffix os 1037 
„ modification of norms 1038 
English prefixes 1039 

„ Latin prefixes 1040 

„ Greek 1041 

„ notes on somo prefixes 1042 
„ English suffixes 1043 


and 


on 


Latin 
suffixes 
notes 
suffixes 
hybrids 

loots and stomB 


Greek 


1044 


some 


1045 

1046 
1017 
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yw hch Grammar defined 

Etymology defined •• 

Eire , — tens 

— er , — re 

Er or in 

Etymology 

Escep’’ and uric'* 

Emphasis 

Expletive K ic' j ’ and 11 trs'l a < 
Ellipse _ ' 

,, of the subject 

, of the relative pronoun 

„ of the antecedent 

,, antecedent not express- 
ed oat implied . • 

, of the verb io be 
„ of the verb s^sd or 
epa r s 

, in exclamatory sen- 

tences 

„ of the infinitive 
„ of the auxiliary verb 
„ when a norm tales rtro 
or more verbs 

,, in marking compari- 
sons 

,, of its preposition 
, a preposinon omitted 

, certain adjectives 
„ of the conjunction 
,, when attached to t~*o 
or more clauses 
„ if frequently omitted 
„ that often omitted 
„ yet omitted after a con- 
cessional c’anse 


Expressions liable to be con- 
founded, born, borne 735 
„ bridal, bridle . 736 

„ by and by, by the 

bv 737 

, canvas canvass 73S 

„ casual, causal 739 

,, cattle, chattel 740 

, cheque, check 741 

„ cho r, qture 742 

„ chord, cord 743 

„ collar, choler • 744 

,, collision, collusion 74-5 


3S5 

n 

compare vnth, com- 
pare to 746 

3S6 

n 

complement com- 

3S7 


pliment 747 


i 

condemn, contemn. 745 

SSS 

ii 

confident, confidant 749 


*1 

conscious, conscien- 

359 


tious 750 

390 

2 

contemptuous, con- 

391 


tempnole 751 


11 

corpse- corps 752 

392 

1 

council counsel 753 


!j 

dearth, dearness 754 

393 

11 

deference, differ- 

394 


ence 755 

395 

l! 

depository, deposi- 

396 


tary " 756 

397 

i 

1* 

deprecate depreci- 
ate 757 

39S 

St 

oesert, dessert 75S 

399 

9 

desany, destination. 759 

400 

11 

disappointed of, dis- 
appointed, in 760 

401 

St 

disease, oecease 761 

1 

tt 

divers, diverse 762 



omitted in poetry 

402 

Expressions liable to be con- 



founded, adapt, adopt 

724 


efTec i , affect 

725 

29 

agree to agree vntb 

726 

»» 

alternate, alterna- 



tive 

727 

11 

antique, antic 

72S 

3 

apposite, opposite 

729 

*3 

attend to, attend on 



(upon) 

730 

X 

augur, auger 

731 

St 

barbarism, barhantv 732 

1 

benefic al, bene- 



ficent 

733 


birth berth 

734 


» draft draught 763 

i, dram, drachm 764 

it earnestly, m ear- 
nest ’ 765 

,, efface, deface 766 

„ eligible, legible 767 

„ emerge, lmmerge 763 

,t emigrant, immi- 
grant 769 

,, eminent, imminent 770 

„ emotion, irrapnon 771 

„ fatal, fateful 772 

„ flour, flower 773 

„ fnueral, fnrereal 774 

„ gentle, genteel 775 

ghostly, guastly 776 


31 
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Expressions liable to bo con 

founded, glaie, glm 777 
,, goal, gaol 778 

„ gracious, graceful 779 

„ haid, Lordly 780 

„ boarde, horde 781 

,, human, humane 782 

„ imperious, imperial 783 

„ ludict, indite 784 

,, ingenious, ingenuous 785 

„ hey, quay 786 

„ late, lntelj 787 

„ loath, loathe 788 

„ look ovei, ovei look 789 


>> 

luxuri mt, luxim- 
ous •• 

790 

}} 

metal, mettle 

791 

)) 

minor, minei 

792 

ff 

naughty, knotty 

793 


notable, notorious 

794 

>7 

observation, ob- 


sei vance 

795 


official, officious 

796 

»> 

other than, other- 
wise than 

797 

it 

popular, populous •• 

798 

it 

practice, practise 

799 

if 

president, prece- 

800 


dent . 

V 

principal, princi- 

801 

ple • 

It 

propose, puipose 

802 

jj 

lelic, relict 

803 


remind, remember 

804 

ft 

reverend, leve- 



rent 

805 

II 

run at, run 

against 

806 

it 

sailor, sailer 

807 


sow , sew 
spintaons, spintu 

808 

ft 

809 


al 


stationery, sta- 

tionaiy ••• 810 

symbol, cymbal 811 

tasteless, distasteful 812 

tenoi, tenuie 813 

think little, little 
think 814 

ton, tun 816 

union, unison 816 

■vananco, inrition 817 
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